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PREFACE. 


The  ■written  history  of  a  community  may  be  found  in  ita  Town, 
Chnrch  and  Parish  records ;  in  the  public  and  private  coTreepondence 
and  papers  of  ita  citiaens  ;  and  ia  the  County,  State  and  National  arch- 
ivea.  Ita  unwritten  history  is  shadowed  in  the  lives,  acta,  opinions 
and  traditions  of  the  people.  From  these  sourcea  the  historian  gathers 
his  materials,  combining  and  wearing  them  into  connected  narrative. 
Tradition  is  but  a  edde  light,  the  flashing  of  whose  uncertain  rays  daz- 
zles and  bewilders  rather  than  illuminates  the  truth.  Yet  it  has  ita 
uses,  and  may  not  he  altogether  overlooked. 

Based  ttpon  the  records  of  the  town,  treated  in  chronological  order, 
and  supplemented  by  such  other  documentary  evidence  as  it  has  been 
po^ble  to  obtain,  the  volumes  of  this  work  are  intended  to  present  in 
some  degree  a  connected  history  of  this  community  during  the  first 
century  and  a  half  of  ita  eaiateoce.  This  method  of  treatment,  while 
it  shows  more  consecutively,  perhaps,  the  material,  moral,  social,  re- 
ligious, educational  and  political  progress  of  the  town,  involves  to  some 
extent  a  repetition  of  topics,  thongh  not  necessarily  a  reproduction  of 

The  History  of  Northampton  contains  mnch  that  is  of  interest  to  the 
beginnings  of  the  towns  in  this  section.  In  fact,  all  the  plantations 
here  had  much  in  common.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  later  set- 
tled towns,  joined  by  kinship  of  blood  as  well  as  contignity  of  resi- 
dence, were  emigrants  from  the  elder  settlement.  This  community  of 
interest  unites  the  history  of  the  older  with  that  of  the  more  recently 
established  towns,  and  renders  necessary  frequent  allusions  to  the 
neighboring  plantations. 

Most  important  in  the  construction  of  this  work  haa  been  the  MSS. 
collection  of  the  late  Sylvester  Jndd.  He  employed  many  years  of  hia 
life  in  gathering  material  relating  to  the  early  history  of  Northampton 
and  other  towns  in  this  valley.  This  MSS.  now  in  the  joint  ownership 
of  the  Forhea  Library  and  the  undersigned,  has  been  freely  diavra 
upon.  Its  uae  in  the  compilation  of  these  volumes  has  been  invaluable. 
In  fa«t,  the  possession  of  those  documenta  was  the  main  incentive  to 
ondertaking  the  task  at  all.  In  transcribing  from  ancient  records,  Mr. 
Judd  modernized  their  spelling,  and  in  many  instances  condensed  their 
substance.    Quotations  from  those  papers  are  given  as  he  copied  them, 
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VI  PREFACE. 

and  in  a  majority  of  cases,  reference  is  made  to  them  in  the  text.  In 
other  cases  the  orthography  of  the  original  docniuents  has  been  strictly 
followed. 

The  author  is  also  under  great  obligations  to  Hon.  Qeatge  Sheldon  of 
Deerfield,  not  only  for  his  kindness  in  response  to  personal  inquiries, 
but  also  for  the  aid  afforded  by  his  admirable  History  of  Deerfield,  re- 
cently published. 

To  Miss  C.  Alice  Baker  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  special  thanks  are  due. 
The  thorough  original  research  of  Miss  Baker,  among  the  public  arch- 
ives and  monasteries  of  Canada,  as  well  as  among  legal  records  io  this 
country,  has  added  much  of  value  to  the  general  history  of  this  region. 

Acknowledgements  are  also  due  to  Mr.  Wilberforce  Eames,  Libra- 
rian of  the  Lenox  Library,  N.  Y, ;  to  Mr.  C,  E.  Tillinghast,  Librarian 
of  the  Mass.  State  Library,  Boston,  Mass. ;  to  Mr.  C.  A.  Cutter,  Libra- 
rian of  the  Forbes  Library,  Northampton  ;  to  Miss  C.  S.  Laidley,  Li- 
brarian of  the  Clarke  Librarj-,  Northampton  ;  to  Mr.  B.  I.  Clapp,  City 
Clerk  of  Northampton,  for  special  favors ;  and  to  Mr.  Edward  Morris 
and  Mr.  H.  M.  Burt  of  Springfield,  Mass. 

A  distinct  feature  of  the  work  is  exhibited  in  the  maps  presented  in 
the  first  volume.  One  of  them  gives  the  location  of  the  original  home 
lots  of  the  Brat  settlers,  and  is  printed  in  red  ink  on  transparent  paper. 
The  other,  printed  in  black  ink,  gives  the  present  topography  of  the 
same  territory.  By  placing  one  above  the  other  a  glance  will  show  the 
changes  in  the  ownership  of  real  estate  since  the  town  was  settled. 

The  frontispiece  to  this  volume,  a  portrait  of  Kev.  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards, engraved  by  Miss  BmDy  Sartain  of  Philadelphia,  is  from  a  pic- 
tare  now  the  property  of  Mrs.  Eli  Whitney,  of  New  Haven,  Ct., 
through  whose  kindness  the  copy  was  obtained.  The  original  portrait 
of  Mr.  Edwards  was  painted  about  the  year  1740,  at  Boston,  as  is  sap- 
posed  by  John  Smybert,  an  artist  of  reputation,  who  came  to  this  coun- 
try in  1128,  with  Bishop  Berkley.  He  painted  portraits  both  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Edwards,  by  order  of  a  Mr.  Hogg,  to  whom  they  were  for- 
warded in  Scotland,  After  his  death,  they  were  presented  by  his  sister 
to  Rev.  Dr.  Erskine  of  Edinburgh,  who  on  learning  that  they  were  the 
only  portraits  of  Mr.  Edwards  and  his  wife  estant,  sent  them  to  Rev. 
Jonathan  Edwards,  second  son  of  the  president,  and  they  are  now  in 
the  possession  of  Mr.  Eugene  Edwards,  of  Stonington,  Ct.  In  1838, 
Rembrant  Peale  of  Philadelphia,  copied  this  portrait,  and  from  a  pho- 
tograph of  that  iricture  this  engraving  has  been  made. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  this  history  is  exhaustive  of  the  period  of 
which  it  treats,  neither  is  it  to  be  understood  as  original  in  all  its  re- 
searches. It  is  rather  a  compilation  of  facts,  many  of  which  have 
already  been  published,  emphasized  and  illustrated  from  such  new  and 
original  papers  as  it  has  been  possible  to  procure.  As  a  grouping  of 
the  earlier  incidents  connected  with  the  founding  and  progress  of  this 
ancient  town,  it  is  hoiied  that  the  labor  bestowed  npou  it,  covering 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  may  not  have  been  expended  in  vain. 

J.  E.  T. 

NorClioinpton,  Deeembec,  160S, 
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HISTORY  OF  lORTHAMPTON. 


CHAPTER  I. 

ESTABLISHING  THE  PLANTATION. 

HardahipsaadDit-  One-third  of  3,  centuiy  elapsed  after  Ply- 
flouitiea  of  the  moutt  Rock  became  immoTtal,  before  per- 
t^''Men™oed  manent  settlers  found  their  way  into  this 
the  BeginDings  immediate  Section  of  the  Valley.  Gradually 
of  ererj  owD.  ^j^^  fame  of  its  fertile  meadows  and  rich 
uplands,  made  known  by  the  natives  and  heralded  by  ex- 
plorers, spread  among  the  settlements  at  the  Bay,  but  years 
passed  ere  the  hardy  pioneer  tested  for  himself  the  truth  of 
these  alluring  reports.  Civilization,  delayed  in  its  coming, 
burst  suddenly  upon  the  banks  of  the  tranquil  Connecticut. 
Four  towns,  the  chronicles  of  whose  progress  have  been 
presented  in  many  an  entertaining  volume,  followed  each 
other  almost  within  a  twelvemonth.  To  trace  the  history  of 
the  beginnings  of  any  town  is  to  reproduce,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, the  commencement  of  many  another.  Yet  each  has  its 
own  peculiar  characteristics,  and  each  diJIersiniaan.y' Essen- 
tials from  all  the  rest.  The  hardships  inciiiertt  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  township  in  the  wilderntes,  Tfemofe  from 
neighbors,  and  dependent  wholly  upon  its ;  own  scanty  re- 
sources, beset  the  settlers  here,  even  as  they  harrassed  and 
disturbed  the  first  years  of  every  other  inland  plantation. 
Aware  of  the  trials  and  dangers  attending  their  undertak- 
ing, the  early  inhabitants  came  prepared  to  meet,  and  deter- 
mined to  conquer  them  aU.  With  skill  and  resolution  they 
set  about  their  arduous  task,  and  in  a  strong  and  confident 
spirit  laid  broad  and  deep  the  material,  intellectual,  social 
and  religious  foundations  upon  which  rests  to-day  the  noble 
superstructure  of  our  beautiful  city. 
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%  HISTORY    OF    NORTHAMPTON.  [1635-1638. 

A  spiee  oi  World-  No  record  exists  pointing  out  witli  certainty 
iineBs  Basponsi-  the  fipst  appearance  of  white  men  within 
the  Emigratioo.  ^^^  limits  of  this  towTi.  It  was  not  alone 
the  great  fertility  of  its  bottom  lands  that 
attracted  adventurers,  hut  also  the  ahundance  of  game  that 
filled  its  forests  and  streams.  The  possibilities  of  the  fur 
trade  were  speedily  recognized  by  the  new  comers,  and  they 
quickly  availed  themselves  of  its  benefits.  Though  the  first 
emigrants  were  driven  by  religious  persecution  to  cross  the 
ocean,  others  soon  followed  them  for  commercial  purposes, 
and  many  of  the  towns  in  Massachusetts  were  established 
the  better  to  carry  on  trade  with  the  natives.  As  settle- 
ments extended  inland,  these  sentiments  more  and  more  pre- 
vailed, and  though  in  some  instances  higher  motives  may 
have  governed  the  migration,  yet  a  spirit  of  thrift  undoubt- 
edly permeated  the  best  intentioned  of  them.  Townships 
were  begun  at  Windsor,  "Wethersfield,  Hartford  and  Aga- 
wam  (Springfield),  in  1635  and  1636.  From  these  settle- 
ments came  the  planters  of  Nonotuck  (Northampton),  the 
details  of  whose  history  it  is  proposed  to  narrate. 

Eipiociition  Faeii-  It  is  probable  that  the  adventurers  who  first 
'ST^nT™^*'"''  ^*^blished  themselves  in  Springfield,  did 
not  long  remain  nna<?quainted  with  the  con- 
tiguous territory,  and  exploring  parties  ascended  the  river, 
before  that  town  had  been  many  years  in  existence.  Among 
the  inducements  for  occupying  these  lands  the  first  was  un- 
questionably a  commercial  one.  All  facilities  for  trade, 
of  which  exploration  was  one  of  the  most  feasible,  were 
pushed  forward  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  But  no 
attempt  at  a  settlement  here  was  made  till  Springfield  had 
been  eighteen  years  a  town.  The  first  substantiated  record 
of  the  passage  of  Europeans  through  this  territory,  was 
that  of  1638.  That,  however,  was  not  an  expedition  for 
discovery,  neither  was  it  an  attempt  to  open  traffic  for 
profit  with  the  aborigines.  It  was  a  journey,  forced  by  cir- 
cumstances, and  made  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  life. 
On  its  results  depended  the  existence  of  the  settlers,  the 
survival  of  the  plantations.  Impoverished  by  the  war  with 
the  Pequods,  the  lower  towns  on  the  river  were  in  great 
danger  from  starvation,  and  appealed  to  the  Indians  to  sell 
them  provisions. 
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Cftpt.  Mason  sent  As  a  last  r^ouTOe,  Capt.  John  Mason  witli 
Kortuward  (or  fwo  compamons  was  dispatclied  up  tte  river 
"^^  in  search  of  food,  in  the  spring  of  the  year 

1638.  They  jonmeyed  as  far  as  Pocumtuck  (Deerfield), 
where  they  succeeded  in  pnrchasing  an  ample  supply  of 
com,  which  was  delivered  by  the  Indians  with  a  fleet  of 
fifty  canoes  at  Hartford  and  "Windsor.'  Forever  to  the 
credit  of  the  red  man  he  it  recorded  that  he  responded  lib- 
erally and  generously  to  the  appeal  of  the  strangers  who 
came  to  supplant  and  drive  him  not  only  from  the  home  of 
his  fathers,  but  eventually  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  The 
conqueror  of  the  Pequods,  fresh  from  that  sanguinary  con- 
flict, which  resulted  in  the  annihilation  of  one  Indian  na- 
tion' came  humbly  suing  another  of  the  same  race  to  pre- 
serve the  victors  from  a  lingering  death.  "Never  was  the 
like,"  says  Mason,  "known  to  this  day." 

Mta.  Hniyoke  and  The  two  mountains  that  stood  then  as  now 
To"'  at  the  southern  entrance  to  Nonotnck  mead- 

ows, undoubtedly  received  their  names  from 
Elizur  Holyoke  and  Eowlaud  Thomas,  pioneer  settlers  of 
Springfield.  Not  many  years  after  the  successful  mission 
of  Mason,  two  parties  went  northward  from  Springfield  to 
explore  the  country.  Holyoke  commanded  the  division 
that  ascended  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river  and  Thomas 
that  on  the  west.  Tradition  affirms  that  these  parties  , 
standing  where  the  river  is  narrowest,  at  the  place  once 
known  as  Rock  Ferry,  shouting  across  to  each  other,  ap- 
plied the  names  of  their  leaders  to  the  respective  moun- 
tains.' 

!  "  The  ycftc  ensuing  the  colooy  being  in  eitceiun  want  of  Provieione,  manj  giting 
twelve  shillings  for  one  hushel  of  Indian  oom ;  tie  Court  of  Connecticut  imploying 
Capt.  Mason,  Mr.  WllUam  Wadaworth,  &  Deacon  Stebbin  to  try  what  ProTidenoa 
would  afford  tor  their  relief,  in  this  great  etraJght ;  who  notwithstanding  some  dis- 
coutagemente  they  met  from  some  English  went  to  a  place  called  Pooumtuok,  where 
they  procured  eo  much  com  at  reasonable  rates,  that  the  Indians  brought  down  to 
Hartford  &  Windaor  Fifty  canoes  laden  with  corn  at  one  time."— Mason's  History  of 
the  Peq.uod  war,  Mass.  Hiet.  Col.  vol.  8,  p.  153, 

S  "  There  remained  not  a  aannup  nor  a  equaw,  not  a  warrior  or  child  of  the  Pe- 
quod  name.  A  nation  had  disappeared  from  the  family  ot  man. "—Bancroft's  History 
of  the  U.  S.,  vol.  1,  page  402,  Ed.  1S5S. 


S    Holiand's  History  of  Western  Mass.,  i 
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iioent  The  reports  made  by  this  expedition,  and 
'""^^  doubtless  by  other  explorers,  attracted  atten- 
tion to  this  desirable  place,  yet  many  years 
I  before  decided  action  was  taken.  Fully  occupied 
with  their  own  affairs,  the  inhabitants  of  the  newly  planted 
towns  had  little  time  to  bestow  upon  the  foundations  of 
others.  Still  reports  of  the  desirability  of  these  rich  allu- 
vial lands,  became  rapidly  disseminated,  and  the  project 
of  forming  a  new  town  was  under  discussion  for  a  number 
of  years  before  any  movement  towards  it  actually  took 
place.  Certain  citizens  of  the  towns  already  in  existence 
became  especially  interested  in  this  matter  during  the  year 
1652.  The  fact  that  the  first  concerted  measures  looking 
towards  a  new  settlement  were  taken  early  in  May,  of  the 
following  year,  is  an  indication  that  the  question  had  been 
previously  under  advisement.  The  capabilities  of  the 
broad  meadows,  annually  enriched  by  the  overflowing 
waters  of  the  lingering  Connecticut,  as  well  as  the  suitabil- 
ity of  the  situation  for  trading  purposes,  aroused  the  enter- 
prise and  cupidity  of  the  settlers  in  existing  plantations, 
and  the  proposition  to  form  a  new  town  soon  found  many 
supporters. 

Canses  which  Gov-  The  plan  for  the  settlement  of  Northampton 
emedtheFoniid-  originated  at  Hartford.  It  was  not  fostered 
piBnttttion.  by  nor  did  it  grow  out  of  any  religious  con- 

troversy whatever.  The  breach  between 
Eev.  Messrs.  Enssell  and  Stone,  which  resulted  in  the  re- 
moval of  the  former  with  the  most  of  his  congregation,  to 
the  wilds  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  founding  of  the  town 
of  Hadley,  had  not  then  culminated.  This  transaction  ap- 
pears to  have  been  purely  of  a  business  nature'.  The  same 
influences  prevailed  which  governed  the  settlers  in  the 
towns  already  alluded  to  :  tillable  land  in  abundance,  f  acil- 
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ity  of  trade  with  the  Indians,  and  a  laudahle  desire  to  bet- 
ter their  condition  in  life  by  promptly  seizing  these  advan- 
tages. Imbued  with  that  restless  spirit  which  incited  so 
many  to  brave  the  perils  of  the  stormy  ocean,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  savage  wilderness,  they  but  yielded  to  the  im- 
pulses of  the  times  in  removing  to  new  and  nntried  dis- 
tricts. Notwithstanding  the  worldly  considerations  which 
determined  their  movement  up  the  river,  the  founders  of 
Northampton  were  Puritans  in  the  choicest  meaning  of  that 
term.  Sincere  believers,  they  endeavored  to  promote  purity 
of  religion  in  whatever  ciTCumstances  they  were  placed. 
Satisfied  that  the  true  faith  had  found  a  permanent  lodg- 
ment in  the  new  world,  they  songht  to  extend  and  protect 
it  wherever  called  upon  to  dwell.  With  a  form  of  worship, 
simple  as  the  creed  they  professed,  they  wove  their  religion 
into  the  warp  and  woof  of  their  daily  lives,  and  asked 
Grod's  blessing  upon  aU  their  undertakings.  Consequently 
a  reverent  dependence  upon  Deity  manifested  itself  in  their 
public  documents  and  pervaded  their  humblest  occupations. 

Petitiou  to  the  In  May,  1653,  twenty-four  persons  peti- 
Genarai  Court.  tioued  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts 
for  liberty  to  "plant,  possess  and  inhabit 
Nonotuck."  These  petitioners,  with  a  single  exception, 
residing  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Connecticut,  sought  the 
aid  of  influential  citizens  living  in  the  colony  to  which  they 
desired  to  remove.  Consequently  their  petition  was  supple- 
mented by  that  of  three  prominent  inhabitants  of  Spring- 
field. The  original  document  bears  no  date  but  that  of  its 
presentation  in  May,  while  the  other  was  dated  May  3, 
1(553  (O.  S.).  Both  petitions  were  presented  to  the  Gen- 
eral Court  at  the  same  time.  The  former,  signed  by  many 
Hartford  men,  and  undoubtedly  prepared  some  time  in 
April,  was  as  follows  :— 

"To  the  Right  worshipfull  Goner' And  the  worshipful!  Magestrats 
Assistants  &  debnt  js  of  this  mtich  Hon''  Court  your  honible  ijetition' 
wish  in  crease  of  All  fllicity,  your  humble  petisioners  being  fully 
p^swaded  of  your  former  prompnea  and  pioua  indeauore  To  begin 
And  settle  Plantations  in  such  places  As  Apeai'ed  conuement  within 
the  liberty  of  your  Jurisdiction  and  pattent  for  the  fui-ther  inlarg- 
ing  of  the  teritories  of  the  Gospell  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  And 
the  common  vtility  of  the  publick  weale  Are  therefore  Imboldened  to 
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present  these  few  Leiiis  to  your  Judicious  Cougideration  And  there 
request  therein  that  you  would  be  pleased  to  giue  and  grant  Liberty  to 
your  petisioners  whose  names  Are  subscribed  and  such  as  sliall  Joine 
with  them  According  to  your  wonted  Clemency  Power  Eight  And 
Aathority  from  by  And  vnder  you  to  plant  posess  and  Inhabit  the  place 
being  on  Ccmetcquat  Bitter  Aboue  Spriugfeild  Called  nonotack  As  their 
owne  Inheritance.  According  to  their  deuisions  by  estat*  And  to  Carry 
on  the  Affairs  of  the  place  by  erecting  A  towne  there  to  be  gouemed 
According  to  the  Laws  directions  &  instructions  they  shall  receiue  from 
you ;  your  hiunble  petiaoners  hauing  some  Knowledge  of  the  place  by 
reason  of  the  propinquity  of  onr  habitation  to  be  a  place  desirable  to 
erect  a  towne  in  for  the  furtherance  of  the  publick  weale  by  prouiding 
Come  and  raising  cattell  not  only  for  their  owne  but  Likewise  for  the 
good  of  others  the  probogating  of  the  gospell  the  place  promising  in 
an  ordinary  way  of  gods  pronidence  a  Comfortable  Subsistance  whereby 
people  may  Liue  And  Attend  vpon  god  in  his  holy  ordinances  without 
distraction.  So  committing  you  to  the  Guidance  of  the  mighty  Coun- 
selor we  rest  your  humble  petitioners : 
Edward  Elmor  [Hartford].  Jonathan  Smith  [Farmington]. 

Eichard  Smith  [Wether sfield].       William  oughton  [Holton] 
John  Qilberd  [Hartford],  [Hartford]. 

William  mUler  Eoberd  Baillet  [Hartford], 

John  AUyu  [Windsor].  John  Cole  [Hartford]. 

Bichard  wekly  [Haddam],  Nicolas  Acley  [Hartford], 

Thomas  Bumum  [Windsor].  John  web  [Stamford]. 

Mathias  Trot  [Treat]  thomas  Stedmau  [New  London]. 

[Wethersfield].      Thomas  Bird  [Hartford]. 
Thomas  Bote  [Hartford].  william  Jans  [New  Haven], 

wiliam  Clark  [Dorchester].  John  North  [Wethersfield]. 

Joseph  Smith  [Hartford],  Joseph  bird  [Farmington], 

John  Stedman  [Hartford].  James  Bird  [Farmington], 

Petition  oE  the     Only  tliree  men  signed  tlie  petition  from 
Springfield  Men.     Springfield.      But  they  were  the  foremost 
citizens  of  the  place,  and  were  already  well 
known  to  the  anthorities.     From  this  document  it  appears 
that  these  men  had  no  private  ends  to  gratify.     It  was  not 
for  their  own  benefit  that  they  petitioned  the  court,  nor 
was  the  new  town  to  be  founded  by  or  established  in  the 
interests  of  Springfield  people.     Neither  of  the  petitioners 
ever  resided  here,  and  with  the  exception  of  Mr,  Pynchon, 
none  of  them  ever  owned  any  land  in  the  new  settlement. 
The  petition  is  appended : — 
"  To  our  highly  honoured  the  Oenerall  Court  of  Massachusts, 
"The  humble  petition  of  John  Pynchon,  Eliezur  HoUiock  and  Sam- 
uel Chapin,  Inhabitants  of  Springfeild,  sheweth 
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"We  hartily  desire  the  conttntiaiice  of  yoiir  peace  And  t 
your  subjects  in  these  parts :  In  order  where  unto  we  humbly  tender 
o'  desnres  that  Liberty  may  be  granted  to  erect  a  plantatioii  about  Fiue- 
teene  miles  aboue  vs  on  this  River  of  conetiquat  if  it  be  the  will  of  the 
iord  the  place  being  we  thjnt  very  conunodims  consideratis  condde- 
randis  or  the  containing  Large  qnantitys  of  excelent  Land  and  Meadow 
and  tillable  ground  sufBcient  for  two  larg  planttations  a  work  wch  if  it 
should  go  on  might  as  we  conceiue  proue  greatly  Advantagas  to  your 
Commonwealth  to  wch  purpoee  there  are  diners  in  our  Neighboring 
plantaiJons  that  have  a  desire  to  remone  thither  with  yonr  Aprobation 
thereof  to  the  number  of  twenty-five  families  at  least  that  Already 
Appeei  whereof  many  of  them  are  of  considerable  quality  for  Estates 
and  fit  matter  for  A  church  when  it  ehal  pleas  God  to  glue  opertunity 
that  way :  it  is  o"  humble  desires  that  by  this  Hon'  Court  some  power 
may  be  established  her  or  eom  course  appointed  for  the  regulating  of 
their  first  proceedings  as  concerning  whome  to  Admit  and  other  occor- 
ftncess  that  so  the  Glory  of  God  may  be  furethered  and  your  iwace  and 
hapiness  not  retarded  and  the  Inducement  to  ve  in  these  desires  is  not 
any  sinester  respect  of  our  owne  but  that  we  being  so  alone  may  by 
this  means  may  haue  som  more  neighbourhood  of  your  Jurisdiction, 
thus  not  Doubting  your  acceptance  of  <f  desires  we  shal  intreat  the 
Lord  to  sit  among  yon  in  aJl  yonr  counsils  and  remaine  yours  mos 
humble  servants 

Springfeild  the  John  Pynchon 

6  of  y  (3)  i"i'  1653.  EuzcE  HOLLIOK 

Sam"  Chapin." 

Action  of  the     These  two  petitions  which  were  presented 

'^f'*'"-  to  the  General  Court  at  the  same  time,  were 

acted  upon  by  that  body,  on  the  18th  of 

May,  when  the  following  vote,  appointing  commissioners  to 

lay  out  the  land,  was  passed ;  — 

"In  ans-  to  the  peticon  of  seuerall  inhabitants  of  Springfeild  &c, 
craving  liberty  &  anthoritje  to  erect  a  new  plantacon  and  touneship  at 
Nonotuclie,  &c,  itt  is  ordered,  that  M'  Jn°  Pinchon,  M'  Elitzur  Holioke, 
and  Samuell  Chapin  shaJlbe,  and  heereby  are,  appointed  a  comittee  to 
diuide  the  land  peticoned  for  into  two  plantacons,  and  that  the  peticon- 
ers  make  choice  of  one  of  them,  where  they  shall  hane  libertje  to 
plant  themselves,  provided  they  shall  not  apropriate  to  any  planter 
above  one  hundred  acres  of  all  sorts  of  land,  whereof  not  above  twenty 
acres  of  meadow,  till  twenty  inhabitants  haue  planted  &  aetled  them- 
selves vppon  the  place,  who  shall  have  power  to  distribute  the  land, 
and  give  out  proporcons  of  land  to  the  seuerall  inhabitants,  according 
to  theire  estates  or  eminent  qualifS-catious,  as  in  other  tonnes  of  this 

I,  vol.  4,  part  1,  p.  138, 
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Report  oi  the     The  above-named  coinini88ioners  made  their 
Committee.  report  to  the    Legislature,   in    November, 

1654,  having,  however,  in  the  previous  May, 
given  the  following  docnment  to  the  proprietors,  which  was 
copied  in  full  upon  the  town  records.  There  is  an  impor- 
tant difference  between  them.  In  the  former  the  town 
boundary  is  said  to  be  "from  the  litle  meadowe  above 
theire  plantacon,  which  meadow  is  called  Capawonke  or 
Mattaomett,"  while  in  the  latter  it  is  made  to  include  that 
meadow.  In  their  return  to  the  Court,  the  commission- 
ers omit  to  name  the  distance  westward  that  the  town- 
ship was  to  extend,  though  it  was  correctly  given  in  the  doc- 
ument prepared  for  the  settlers.  In  1657,  inapetition  to  the 
Legislature,  the  town  prayed  that  the  ambiguity  in  the  grant 
might  be  cleared  up,  but  no  action  was  taken  till  thirty 
years  afterwards,  when  the  boundary  line  was  rectified,  but 
in  the  meantime  the  town  had  purchased  Capawonke  : — 

"A  Trew  Coppy  of  the  boundes  of  the  plantation  which  the  Commit- 
tee appointed  by  the  Hono'd  Gtenerall  Court  laid  out  to  the  Planters  of 
Nonotuck. 

"Whereas  wee  whose  names  are  Tnder  written  where  appointee!  by 
the  Generall  Court  of  the  Massachusets  to  lay  ont  the  land  at  Nono- 
tuck  for  two  Plantations,  for  the  present  wee  haue  only  appointed  the 
boundes  of  one  of  them  to  which  we  allow  the  greate  Meddowe  on  the 
west  side  of  Conecticut  River  as  allsoe  a  little  Meddowe  Caled  by  the 
Endians  Cappawonke  which  lyeth  abont  two  miles  abone  the  greate 
Meddowe  the  boundes  of  which  Plantation  is  to  extend  from  the  vpper 
end  of  the  little  meddow  called  Capawonke  to  the  great  fales  to  Spring- 
feild  ward,  and  westward  is  to  extend  nine  miles  into  the  woodes  from 
the  river  Conecticote  lying  yppon  [the]  east  the  foresaid  Meddowes  and 
vplands  to  belong  to  the  Petitioners  and  such  as  shall  come  t«  plant 
with  them,  who  according  to  the  Liberty  granted  from  the  Conrte  bane 
made  choyc  thereof  for  them  seines  and  their  snccessors  not  molesting 
the  Indians  or  depriueing  them  of  ther  Just  right  and  propriety  with- 
out Allowance  to  ther  satisfaction. 

Byva 

John  Pynchon 
Elizuk  Holyokb 
Springfeild,  9"'  of  May,  1654.  Samuel  Chapin." 

The  Bed  Men  fair-     To  extinguish  the  Indian  title  in  the  pro- 
ly  Treated,  posed  plantation  became  the  first  duty  of 

the  commissioners.  The  aborigines  in  this 
portion  of  the  valley  were  well  aware  of  the  power  of  the 
English.  Though  more  than  a  decade  had  passed  since  the 
war  with  the  Pequoda,  they  had  not  yet  forgotten  the  vigor 
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and  prowess  displayed  by  the  pstle  face  soldiers  in  that  cam- 
paign. Memory  yet  recalled  to  them  the  terrihle  punish- 
ment meted  out  to  that  nation  for  its  cruelty  and  treachery. 
Yet  all  their  own  relations  with  the  white  men  thus  far  had 
been  amicable  and  peaceful.  They  found  a  speedy  market 
for  such  articles  as  they  had  to  sell,  were  readily  admitted 
to  the  English  settlements  and  were  everywhere  treated 
justly  and  fairly.  Their  land,  of  whieh  they  made  scant 
use,  and  which  was  really  of  little  value  to  them,  was  hon- 
orably purchased.  In  fact  the  establishment  of  the  new 
settlement  at  Northampton  did  not  dispossess  the  Indian 
owners  of  any  thing  held  sacred  by  them.  None  of  their 
cherished  landmarks  were  removed,  nor  were  they  deprived 
of  anything  which  they  especially  valued.  No  Indian  vil- 
lage then  existed  within  the  limits  of  the  town.  There  were 
here  no  burial  places,  hallowed  by  the  mournful  sentiments 
with  which  all  nations  and  tribes  invest  the  last  resting- 
places  of  their  dead.  On  the  meadow,  at  suitable  intervals 
they  raised  a  little  corn.  The  river  was  valued  mainly  for 
the  quantity  of  fish  its  waters  yielded,  and  the  forests  were 
important  only  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  game  they 
secreted. 

The  inaians  of  In  Western  Massachusetts  the  Indians  paid 
Western  Uassa-  yearly  tribute  to  the  Mohawks,  who  resided 
beyond  the  Hudson  river.  They  were  the 
most  easterly  tribe  of  the  great  Iriquois  family.  Few  per- 
manent Indian  settlements  were  found  in  Massachusetts 
west  of  Connecticut  river.  That  section  of  country,  as 
weU  as  what  is  now  comprised  within  the  limits  of  the  state 
of  Vermont,  formed  the  Beaver  hunting  grounds  of  the 
Iriquois,  The  valley,  north  of  the  Connecticut  line  was 
occupied  by  several  tribes  or  remnants  of  tribes,  none  pow- 
erful in  themselves,  and  acting  little  in  unison.  The  Nip- 
mucks  or  Nipnets  of  central  Massachusetts,  seem  to  have 
held  some  sort  of  sway  over  these  river  tribes,  while  they 
in  turn  owed  fealty  to  the  more  powerful  Pequods,  Wampa- 
noags  and  Narragansetts. 

Springfield  was  purchased  of  the  Agawams,  Westfield  of 
the  Waranoaks,  Northampton  and  Hadley  of  the  Nono- 
tucks,  Deerfield  of  the  Poeumtucks,  and  Northiield  of  th& 
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The  Koaotuots.  The  Nonotucks  owned  the  lands  on  both 
sides  of  the  river,  from  the  falls  at  South 
Hadley  to  Sugar  Loaf  Mountain.  The  name  Nonotuck  sig- 
nifies "The  Midst  of  the  River,"  and  local  historians  have 
conjectured  that  its  significance  is  derived  from  the  numer- 
ous peninsulas  and  projecting  points  formed  by  the  tortuous 
course  of  the  river.  The  name  was  applied  to  that  part  of 
the  valley  extending  north  from  Mts.  Holyoke  and  Tom  to 
the  confines  of  Deerfield.  Its  spelling  varied  at  different 
times,  though  Fonotuck  was  always  used  to  designate 
Northampton. ' 

iniiiaDDeedof     The  commissioners  met  with  no  difficulty  in 
Northftrnpton.         arranging  terms  with  the  Indians,  and  in 
September,  they  purchased  Nonotuck.    The 
instrument  conveying  the  land  to  John  Pynchon  of  Spring- 
field, is  given  in  full :  — 

"  Bee  it  Knowne  by  these  presents  that  Chicfcwallopp,  Alias  Waw- 
Mllowa,  Neessah^Ant,  Nassicohee,  Riaots,  Paquahalant,  AsseUaquom- 
pas  and  Awoimsk  the  wife  of  Wtillnther  all  of  Nanotnck,  who  are  the 
cheife  and  prop[er]  owners  of  all  the  land  on  tlie  west  side  of  Quonetti- 
cot  Elver  at  Nanotwck  on  tlie  one  [part]  Doe  giue.  Grant,  bargaine, 
and  sell  vnto  John  Pynchon  of  Springfeild  on  the  other  pty  to  him  hia 
LeireaandAssigns,  AlltheGronndeaandMeddowea,  WoodeaajidPondes 
and  W[atera]  lying  on  the  west  fdde  of  Qaonetticutt  Eiver,  beginning 
[at]  the  small  Eiver  (beelow  Mnnban)  called  Sankrolionk  And  so  vpp  by 
Qaonetticutt  River  (to  the  leetle  meddow  called  Capawonk  namely  to 
the  leetle  brooke  or  Gntter  on  this  side  Capawonk,  which  leetle  brooke 
is  caled  Masquampe :  And  the  Grounds  lying  Westward  from  Oonecticut 
Eiver  (vrithin  the  Compass  aforenamed)  for  Nine  MUes  out  into  the 
woods,  viz,  as  farr  as  Manshconish  is  from  Springfeild,  (for  soe  it  was 
expressed  to  the  Indians)  All  that  tract  of  Grounds  from  SankronkBiv- 
erett  and  Quonactqnck  Called  Munban,  Pocina*k,  Petonwag,  Aspo- 
wotmk,  Luckcommuck,  Asaattayyagg,  Nayyagg,  Nayyvumkegg,  Mas- 
qump,  and  by  Whatsoever  other  names  the  said  groundes  ate  caled 
And  All  out  into  the  woodea  from  the  greate  River  for  9  miles  within 
this  Compass,  The  Aforesaid  Indians  and  in  ptictJer  WawhoUowa, 
Neneasahalant,  and  Nassachohe  beeing  the  Sachems  of  Nanotnck  doe 
for  themseluea  and  vrith  the  Consent  of  the  other  Indians  and  owners  of 
the  sd  Groundes,  seU,  glue,  and  Grant  vnto  John  Pynchon  of  Springfeild 
and  to  his  Asaigues  for  and  in  the  Consideration  of  one  hmidred  fathtmi 
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less.]  ESTABLISHING    THE    PLANTATION.  11 

■of  Wampam  ttj  Tale  and  for  Tenn  Coates  (besides  some  small  gifts)  in 
hand  to  the  said  Sachema  and  owners,  All  the  land  Aforesaid  as  [by] 
these  presents  haue  bargained  granted  and  sonld  to  the  [said]  Pyiichon 
all  and  singnlerthe  said landes  free  from,  all  Cumbranceaof  Indiana  pro- 
vided the  said  Pynchon  shall  plow  ypp  or  cawse  to  bee  plowed  ¥pp  for 
the  said  Indians  Sixteene  Acres  of  land  on  the  East'^ly  aide  of  Quoneti- 
cutt  River  which  is  to  bee  donn  sometime  next  sununer  1654  And  in  the 
meane  time  viz  the  next  spring  1654,  the  Indiana  haue  liberty  to  plant 
ther  present  Come  feildes,  bnt  after  that  time  they  are  wholly  to  leaue 
that  West  side  of  the  river.  And  not  to  plant  or  molest  y  English  ther. 
"All  the  said  Premises  the  said  Pynchon  and  his  assignes  shall  bane 
and  enjoy  Absolutely  and  Clearly  forever  [from]  all  in  Cmnbrancee  from 
any  Indiana  or  ther  come  feUds.  In  witnesse  of  these  p'sents  the  said 
Indians  hane  subscribed  their  markes  this  Twenty-fowrth  day  of  Sep- 
tember 1653." 

"These  vnderwritten  are  witnesses  y'  these  are  the  markes  of  the 
Sachems  within  mentioned,  And  that  they  doe  fully  passe  over  the  land 
within  mentioned  in  the  beehalfe  of  themselnes  and  other  owners  to 
John  Pychon  of  Springfeild  and  to  his  Assignes  forever." 

Mr.  Pynehon  as-  Eight  years  aftCT  the  coming  of  the  first 
signa  the  Prop.  settlei'S,  Mr.  Pynchoii  made  over  the  prop- 
tui  ownera.'"  ^  e^ty  described  in  the  ahove  deed  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Northampton,  by  means  of  the 
following  document,  which  was  recorded  by  Eliznr  Holyoke 
"in  the  Publicke  Records  in  page  15"  :  — 

"Wher  as  the  within  mentioned  grant  or  purchase  of  Landea  of  the 
Indians  of  Nanotuck  is  in  the  name  of  John  Pynchon  his  heires  or 
Asaignea  without  mentioning  of  any  other  p'^sons,  when  as  it  was  pur- 
chased in  the  beehalfe  of  Beverall  p'aons  who  had  obtained  a  grant  from 
the  General!  Court  for  A  plantation  ther,  Intending  to  plant  and  settle 
themselues  in  the  said  landes  within  mentioned.    Now  Know  all  men 
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that  I  the  said  John  Pynchon  doe  acknowledg  myselfe  to  haue  acted 
in  the  premises  only  as  beeing  Intruated  by  the  said  p'sous  now  Tnhabi- 
tantea  of  Northampton.  And  therefore  doe  hereby  for  my  selfe,  my 
heires  Executors  or  Administrators  Assigne  and  make  over  the 
■within  named  p^mises  and  all  the  land,  or  -whatever  is  therin  Con- 
tayned,  vnto  the  present  Inhabitants  of  Northampton  to  them  and  to 
ther  euccesaors  and  heires  for  ever  as  witnesse  my  hand  this  IC""  of 
January,  1663.  John  Pynchon." 

"  This  asaignement  was  acknowledged  on  the  said  sixteenth  day  of 
January,  1662. 

Before  vs 

Elizuk  Holtoke  I 

Samuel  Chapin     S 

Within  the  "bounds  named  in  the  above  deed  was  in- 
cluded all  the  territory  now  comprising  the  towns  of  North- 
ampton, Southampton,  Easthampton,  "Westhampton  and  a. 
part  of  Hatfield  and  Montgomery.  Beginning  at  the  head 
of  the  Falls  opposite  the  present  town  of  South  Hadley,  the 
line  extended  northward,  following  the  river  to  the  south- 
ern boundary  of  Hatfield,  and  westward  nine  miles  into  the 
woods. 
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COMMElJciNG  THE  SETTLEMENT. 

First  Meeting  ot  Tbn  days  had  not  passed  after  the  date  of 
tiia  PropriBiora.  the  purchase,  when  a  meeting  of  the  plant- 
ers was  held,  whether  at  Hartford  or  Spring- 
field, is  uncertain.  At  this  meeting  twenty  or  twenty-one 
persons  were  present.  The  name  of  Thomas  Root  appears 
twice,  bnt  only  one  person  of  that  name  settled  in  North- 
ampton, and  this  duplication  must  be  an  error.'  As  in 
the  deed  already  given,  there  are  omissions,  so  in  this  doc- 
ument there  are  others,  which  are  indicated  by  brackets. 
These  were  undoubtedly  occasioned  by  the  imperfect  state 
of  the  records  when  copied  from  the  old  book,  by  order  of 
the  town  in  1660.  It  may  he  "unnecessary  to  state  that  they 
have  in  no  way  improved  since  that  time.  A  transcript  of 
the  proceedings  of  this  meeting  is  given  below :  — 

"October  S'l',  1653. 
"  It  is  agreed  by  the  plant"  of  Nonotnck  ■which  Petition  to  the  Court 
in  the  [Spring]  or  any  that  shall  Joine  with  them  that  they  shall  bee 
resident  there  [and]  dwell  themselues  and  ther  families  by  the  next 
Spring  come  [  ]  next  enaueing  the  date  here  of,  or  els  every 

Huch  p'son  as  sball  be  deficient  in  that  Kinde  shall  loose  bis  mony  paid 
for  the  purchase  with  the  Charges  that  they  haue  binn  att  vnlesse  hee 
shall  gine  stich  [reason]  to  the  Company  designed  for  that  worke  that 
the  said  Company  [Please  to]  giue  them  more  time, 

Giles  Whiteing  William  Holton  Thomas  Roote 

Edward  Elmer  William  ffelle  Thomas  Baacom 

Thomas  [  ]       William  Miller  Henry  Curtis 

William  Clarke  George  Alexander       John  Bronghton 

Hobert  Bartlett  Thomas  Eoote  William  Hammi 

John  Gilburd  John  Bayly  Damiell  [Evarts] 

John  Webb  John  King  Thomas  Gridley." 

1    Tliomas  Root  was  from  Hailford,  aad  lie  iad  a  aon  Thomas,  but  lie  was  scarcely 
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Second  Meetine  oi     On  the  15tli  of  November,  another  meeting 
the  Planters.  of  t]ig  planters  was  held.     The  action  taken 

at  that  time  is  recorded  on  three  separate 
pages  of  the  oldest  book  of  town  records  now  in  existence. 
Each  of  the  following  paragraphs  represents  a  page  of  the 
record  :  — 

(Page  1.)  "Noyember  15,  '53. 

"  It  is  ordered  and  agreed  that  all  such  persomies  as  shall  goe  up  to 

naiwottoge  the  nest  Spring  insidng  the  date,hereof ,  there  to  dwell  the 

next  winter  for  the  furdering  and  promotting  the  planting  of  the 

said  place,  it  is  agreed  that  euery  eingell  man  shall  receine  foure  alters  of 

meadoe  besid  the  rest  of  his  Denision,  and  euery  head  of  a  phamily 

shall  receine  six  akers  of  meadoe  beside  the  rest  of  there  diuisiou." 

(Page  3.)  "  November  15,  1653. 

"It  is  agreed,  ordered  &  declared  by  the  Company  designed  for  the 

planting  of  naUwottoge  who  pettitioned  to  the  GeneraD  Corte  in  the 

bay  for  Liberty  to  plant  the  said  place,  which  petition  being  granted, 

it  is  agreed  by  the  said  Company  the  said  place  granted  by  the  corte 

and  purchased  of  the  Indians,  shall  be  aloted  to  80  phamilys  according 

to  there  names,  Estates  and  qualifications." 

[Here  follow  two  paragraphs  which  were  crossed  with  a  pen  on  the 
record,  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  divide  one-quarter  of  the  plantation 
between  the  twenty  men'  who  signed  the  first  petition  and  to  choose 
five  men  to  make  the  division. '] 

' '  Thomas  Bird  who  shall  haue  power  to  recenie  in 

Thomas  Bnmnnm  snch  inhabitants  as  the  shall  Judg 

Eobbard  Bartlett  fitt  for  the  Caring  one  the  designe 

John  GHIbirt  and  to  accommodate  the  according 

Bd  Ehner  to  the  former  mU  which  is  a  quar- 

ter to  30  phamelys  being  in  Estimation  eight  hundered  Akers." 
(Page  3.)  "  November  15,  '5S. 

"For  the  planting  of  a  towne  at  Kolwottoge  it  is  agreed  by  the  Com- 
pany to  whom  the  Conrte  granted  Liberty  to  plant  the  said  place.  It 
is  agreed  and  Declared  that  euery  persons  or  persons  as  shall  take  np 
any  land  at  Nealwottoge  shall  inhabite  them  seines  and  phamilye  fonre 
years  after  there  the  first  sitting  Downe  or  planting  themsellnes  and 
phamllyes  in  the  said  place  before  any  such  person  or  persons  shall 

1  An  appuent  aisorepujioy  appears  at  this  point,  Atto^ed  to  the  Scet  petition 
are  tliB  namee  of  twenty-four  peiBOoa  (eee  p^e  6),  but  the  proceedinga  of  the  first 
meetiug  of  the  pcoprietors  contain  only  twenty  signatures  {without  the  duplicate  of 
Thomas  Route),  and  undoubtedly  the  allusion  la  to  the  slgcera  of  those  proceedings 
and  not  to  the  men  who  sigoed  the  Srst  petition. 

2  The  parafrraphs  alluded  to  above  are  appended :  "  Mi 
men  that  petitioned  to  Corte  shall  haue  one  quarter  o. 
Amounst  them  according  to  there  Qsmee,  Estat  &  qualiaca 

"It  is  agreed  by  the  Company  deeigned  (or  NaUwottoge  to  make  ohoys  of  fi 
for  the  deuldlng  of  the  lands,  who  shall  Deulde  one  quarter  at  the  meadc 
phamllyes,  acoording  to  there  names,  Eetats  and  qualifications." 
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hane  power  to  lett  or  sell  any  such  land  without  the  consent  o£  the  towne, 
and  in  case  that  any  man  shall  depart  away  from  the  said  pla«e  before 
he  hath  dweUt  there  fonte  complett  years  as  afore  specified,  all  aneh 
lands  shall  fail  into  the  towne's  hands,  vnles  the  person  remouing  aiall 
gine  the  towne  snch  sattisfiing  resons  that  the  towne  shall  gine  grant 
Liberty  to  the  persone  or  persons  remouing  to  dispose  of  there  lands. 
It  is  also  agreed  that  in  case  any  man  that  hath  a  proprietty  in  the  said 
place  shall  dye  either  before  he  shall  goe  to  the  said  place  or  hath  dwelt 
there  fours  yearea,  then  the  heiiea  of  the  Deceased  peartty  or  persone 
shall  hane  Liberty  to  make  the  best  of  any  such  lands  of  the  deceased 
person  or  persons  paying  the  Charges  and  Desearts  of  the  said  land." 

It  is  quite  probable  tkat  the  paragraphs  of  the  above  doc- 
ument which  were  erased  or  crossed,  never  went  into  effect. 
The  proposed  division  of  one-quarter  of  the  lands  to  the 
twenty  men'  who  were  present  at  the  first  meeting  appar- 
ently was  not  carried  out,  as  only  eight  of  the  number 
ever  came  here,  and  only  two  of  the  five  men  appointed  to 
admit  inhabitants  and  divide  the  property,  settled  in  North- 
ampton. 

Under  these  rules  and  regulations  the  planters  took  pos- 
session of  the  new  territory.  No  movement  was  made 
towards  a  settlement,  however,  till  the  next  year.  Winter 
was  too  near  at  hand  when  they  were  adopted  to  admit  of 
emigration,  though  some  of  the  proprietors  undoubtedly 
came  to  spy  out  the  land  in  1653.  The  main  object  of  the 
emigrants  was  to  make  good  their  claim,  and  provide  some 
means  of  shelter  before  the  commencement  of  another  win- 
ter. 

Forty-five  names,  including  those  whose  surnames  are 
blank  because  of  the  dilapidation  of  the  recoi'ds,  as  well  as 
both  the  Roots,  were  signed  to  the  first  petition  and  to 
the  formal  agreement  concerning  the  plantation."  At  the 
October  meeting  for  consultation  and  organization,  only 
eight  of  the  signers  to  the  petition  seem  to  have  been  pres- 
ent, but  thirteen  new  names,  counting  the  blanks,  were 
appended.  Only  fourteen  of  the  whole  number — eight  of 
the  petitioners  and  six  of  those  who  attended  the  October 
meeting — ever  became  residents  here,  and  sonie  of  these  men 
did  not  come  till  the  place  had  been  several  years  settled. 

1  It  abould  be  understood  tliat  tie  aivlaion.  as  stated  above  did  not  mean  that  the 
Inhabitants  sliould  be  reatricted  to  (our  or  five  eciea  of  meadow  land,  but  tliat  none 
should  have  iess.  Many  ol  tliem  had  mucli  more.  The  agreement  aeems  also  to  hare 
meant  that  to  the  twentr  mi 
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ArriTfliotthe  First     Promptly  in  the  Spring  of  1654:,  the  first  set- 
Settierg.  tiers  arrived  to  take  possession  of  the  newly 

purchased  plantation.  No  information  con- 
cerning the  route  they  pursued  has  been  obtained.  In  all 
probability  they  followed  the  course  which  afterwards  be- 
came the  traveled  way  to  the  southern  towns.  This  road- 
way, designated  in  some  old  deeds  as  the  "  cartway,"  and 
in  others  as  the  "common  cartway  as  we  go  to  Windsor," 
entered  the  town  very  nearly  where  West  Street  is  now 
located.  The  crossing  at  Mill  Hiver  was  at  or  near  the  site 
of  the  present  bridge,  and  the  line  of  travel  very  nearly 
coincided  with  that  of  the  old  highway  to  Easthampton, 
Southampton,  and  Westfield, '  Whether  they  brought  their 
bousehold  goods  on  horse  back,  in  ox  carts,  or  left  them  to 
come  byway  of  the  river,  is  unknown.  How  many  composed 
the  first  band  of  settlers,  where  they  selected  their  home  lots, 
and  the  day  of  their  arrival,  have  never  been  recorded. 
That  some  of  them  came  in  1654,  is  unquestionable.  Imag- 
ination pictures  the  little  company  on  a  mild  day  early  in 
the  month  of  May,  halting  wearily  upon  Meeting  House 
Hill.  Calm  and  peaceful  stretch  the  wide  expanding  mead- 
ows, already  smiling  under  the  kindly  influence  of  the  genial 
season.  The  two  mountains,  covered  to  their  summits  with 
green,  are  dimly  seen  through  the  intervening  forests,  as  the 
setting  sun  illumes  their  wooded  heights.  On  every  hand 
spreads  the  boundless  forest.  The  eye  sweeps  around  and 
beyond  the  bare  tree  trunks,  noting  an  occasional  open  space, 
fit  location  for  the  log  cabins  that  will  soon  shelter  the  ad- 
venturers who  have  left  kindred  and  friends  so  far  away. 
Dimly  through  the  forest  rises  the  smoke  of  the  Indian 
wigwams,  and  possibly  between  the  trees  are  seen  glimpses 
of  their  dusky  owners,  watching  the  new  comers  with  eager 
interest.  They  have  little  time  to  dwell  upon  the  beauties 
of  the  landscape.  They  know  that  the  broad  river  winds 
through  the  fertile  meadows  and  they  ca]i  see  the  little 
stream  that  divides  their  plantation.  Satisfied  that  their 
journey  has  come  to  an  end,  they  unload  their  weary  beasts, 
partake  of  their  evening  meal,  and  provide  temporary  shel- 
ter. That  these  pioneers  should  have  brought  their  fami- 
lies with,  them,   on  their   first  coming,   is  problematical. 
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Naturally  an  advanced  guard  of  men,  prepared  to  stake 
out  their  claims,  and  build  their  houses,  would  precede  all 
the  rest. 

Selection  of  Home     It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  first  comers 
'^"'^-  selected  their  home  lots  wherever  there  was 

an  open  space  of  land  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  the  house  builder,  and  requiring  the  least  labor  in  prep- 
aration. The  men  of  that  day  were  not  adepts  at  clearing 
away  forests,  though  nearly  all  of  Northampton's  pioneers 
had  already  some  experience  in  founding  new  settlements. 
The  meadows  were  the  principal  attraction,  and  facility  of 
access  to  them  would  of  course  govern  in  the  location  of  a 
permanent  residence. 

The  homesteads  first  occupied  in  this  town  were  situated 
on  both  sides  of  what  is  now  Pleasant  Street.  It  was  first 
named  Bartlett  Street'  in  honor  of  Robert  Bartlett,  one  of 
the  first  men  to  locate  there.  Quite  a  number  of  settlers 
whose  names  are  not  found  among  those  already  mentioned, 
must  have  accompanied  the  first  body  of  emigrants.  If 
proximity  to  Meeting  House  Hill  is  any  indication  of  pri- 
ority of  settlement,  then  but  few  of  the  earlier  promoters 
of  the  enterprise  were  among  the  first  to  arrive. 

There  is  nothing  to  show  by  what  method  the  uplands 
were  distributed  or  how  the  adjustment  of  home  lots  was 
determined.  While  it  might  be  inferred  that,  what  was 
afterwards  known  as  Meeting  House  HiE,  would  become 
the  central  point  in  the  location  of  these  lots,  it  is  evident 
that  such  was  not  the  case.  All  of  the  iirst  selected  home- 
steads were  situated  east  of  a  north  and  south  line  inter- 
secting that  elevation.  The  uplands  were  undoubtedly 
more  densely  wooded  than  the  section  nearest  the  meadows, 
hence  the  work  of  clearing  them  for  occupancy  was  propor- 
tionately reduced.  Then  the  land  on  the  streets  named  had 
many  of  the  characteristics  of  meadow  soil,  which  were 
lacking  in  other  portions  of  the  town,  and  consequently 
was  more  desirable. 
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HomBHtaaaeof  The  eight  se  tiers  whose  names  were  ap- 
aomeoftheorig-  pended  to  the  )riginal  petition  were  Edward 
romo  re.  jj^j^g^^  "WiUia  n  Miller,  Thomas  Roote,  "Wil- 
liam Holton,  William  Janes,  William  Clarke,  Rohert  Bart- 
lett  and  John  "Webb.  It  is  qii  Ite  probable  that  four  of  these 
men  were  among  the  first  to  £  rrive :  — Bartlett,  Elmer,  Hol- 
ton and  Webb.  The  first  thrse  named  among  them  settled 
on  the  west  side  of  Pleasant  Street,  Bartlefct's  lot  was  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  street,  i  ext  to  the  m.eadow,  and  was 
nearly  identical  with  the  ho  uratead  of  the  late  Wm.  R. 
Clapp,  Elmer  and  Holton  hi  d  the  next  two  lots  north  of 
Bartlett,  Root,  Webb,  Mi"  Ler  and  Janes,  resided  else- 
where. John  and  Richard  Lyman,  Joseph  Parsons  and 
Alexander  Edwards  were  also  among  the  early  arrivals,  but 
their  names  do  not  appear  upon  either  of  the  already 
quoted  documents.  The  two  Lymana  were  the  most  north- 
erly occupants  of  laud  on  !  'leasaut  Street,  though  their 
lots  did  not  quite  come  uj  to  Meeting  House  Hill,  as 
there  was  unappropriated  lam  i  enough  above  John  Lyman's, 
four  years  afterwards,  for  a  1  lome  lot  of  four  acres  for  the 
minister.  Richard  Lyman's  lot  joined  that  of  Holton,  and 
the  five  lota  above  enumeratt  d,  embraced  all  the  land  be- 
tween Pleasant  Street  and  M  11  River,  from  the  parsonage 
lot  to  the  entrance  into  that  'iver  of  what  was  afterwards 
known  as  Pomeroy  Brook. 

Lots  on  the  Eset  On  the  east  nde  of  Pleasant  Street  were 
Bide  of  Pleasant  fiyg  home  lotf .  Three  of  them  belonged  to 
where.  persons  who  signed  the  original  petition. 

John  Webb  lad  two  acres,  bounded  north 
on  Main  Street  and  east  on  ;he  (Pomeroy)  brook ;  next  to 
Webb,  bounded  west  on  Plea  lant  Street,  and  north  on  Main, 
was  Alexander  Edwards,  {i.  lese  two  lots  afterwards  com- 
prised the  homestead  of  G  ov,  Caleb  Strong) ;  south  of 
Webb  and  Edwards  was  Wil!  iam  Janes ;  next  came  Thomas 
Root,  and  joining  him  on  tie  south  was  Thomas  Mason. 
All  these  lots  were  hounded  w^^t  on  Pleasant  Street.  Sam- 
uel Wright  8r.,  had  a  hone  lot  of  four  acres,  extend- 
ing from  King  Street  to  the  brook,  bounded  south  on  Main 
Street,  which  included  the  s  :te  of  the  First  National  Bank 
and  contiguous  property.    J<  ining  Wright  on  the  north  was 
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that  of  William  Miller,  extending  from  King  Street  to  the 
(Market  Street)  brook.  This  locates  all  the  eight  settlers 
who  signed  the  original  petition,  with  the  exception  of  Wil- 
liam Clarke.  He  did  not  appear  till  1660,  and  he  had  one 
of  the  first  home  lots  taken  west  of  Meeting  House  Hill, 

otnec  Lots  Granted  The  six  new  names  signed  to  the  agreement 
tothe  Earliest  of  October,  1653,  were  those  of  George 
Alexander,  John  King,  Thomas  Baseom, 
Henry  Curtis,  John  Broughton  and  William  Hannum.  It 
is  somewhat  uncertain  when  these  men  arrived,  but  they 
were  here  within  two  years  after  the  settlement  commenced. 
Joseph  Parsons  came  probably  before  either  of  the  six 
above-named,  and  his  homestead  was  situated  at  the  comer 
of  Bridge  and  Market  Streets,  being  bounded  on  tbe  south 
by  the  former  street.  George  Alexander  established  himself 
on  Market  Street.  His  lot  was  the  next  but  one  above  that  of 
Joseph  Parsons.  John  Bliss,  brother-in-law  to  Joseph  Par- 
sons, had  the  lot  between  Parsons  and  Alexander,  and  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years  it  fell  into  the  possession  of  Par- 
sons. North  of  Alexander  was  the  lot  of  William  Han- 
num, and  still  north  of  Hannum  was  that  of  Henry  Curtis. 
The  lots  of  Bliss  and  Alexander,  were  in  subsequent  years, 
when  transferred  to  other  parties,  bounded  on  the  east  by 
the  "sequestered  Ministers'  lot,"  afterwards  converted  into 
a  cemetery,  which  is  still  in  use.  John  Broughton  and 
Thomas  Baseom  had  lots  on  the  east  side  of  Hawley  Street, 
The  most  northerly  lot  on  that  street,  bordering  on  Bridge 
Street,  and  now  occupied  in  part  as  the  site  of  the  Norwood 
Hotel,  was  taken  by  Joseph  Fitch.  He  was  undoubtedly 
an  early  resident,  as  he  was  a  member  of  the  first  board  of 
selectmen,  and  it  is  quite  probable  that  his  next  neighbors, 
Broughton  and  Baseom,  came  about  the  same  time ;  Bas- 
eom, at  any  rate,  was  here  in  1657.  John  King  had  the 
fourth  lot  on  King  Street,  between  whom  and  William 
Miller  on  the  south,  was  the  lot  of  David  Burt.  This  com- 
pletes the  list  of  home  lots  awarded  to  the  promoters  of  the 
enterprise,  who  were  conspicuous  at  the  preliminary  meet- 
ings which  inaugurated  the  movement,  with  the  single 
exception  noted  above. 
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SiiB  of  Home  Lots.  To  nearly  all  tlie  first  settlers  home  lots  of 
"Foriom"Lots.  at  least  four  acres  were  granted,  thougli  to 
some  much  more  land  was  given.  In  most 
cases  the  grant  was  all  in  one  lot.  On  the  east  side  of 
King  Street,  from  the  former  residence  of  Eliphalet  Wil- 
liams to  the  homestead  of  the  late  J.  P.  Williston,  the 
homo  lots  contained  but  two  acres  each.  In  order  to  sup- 
ply these  deficiencies,  a  section  called  "  Forlorn"  was  either 
set  apart  or  used  by  common  consent.  This  "Forlorn" 
land  was  on  the  west  side  of  King  Street  brook,  above 
Park,  and  from  it  two  acres  each  were  given  to  such  of  the 
grantees  on  that  street  as  were  short  of  the  requisite  num- 
ber, '  Apparently  it  was  of  Hmited  extent,  and  was  all  re- 
quired to  equalize  the  home  lots  on  King  Street.  There  is 
no  record  of  "Forlorn"  land  being  given  to  persons  hving 
in  other  portions  of  the  town.  In  this  vicinity  was  the 
place  called  "Miller's  Lion's  Den,'"  so  named  in  deeds.  It 
belonged  to  William  Miller,  who  owned  the  lot  bounded 
south  by  Park  Street.  The  first  lot  on  King  Street,  that  of 
Samuel  Wright  Sr.,  contained  four  acres,  but  it  was  first 
granted  in  two  lots :— one  to  Samuel  Wright  Sr.  and  the 
other  trO  his  son  Samuel,  who  relinquished  it  to  his  father, 
and  was  provided  with  a  lot  on  Bridge  Street,  on  a  portion 
of  which  now  stands  the  new  house  of  John  L.  Draper. 
To  the  owner  of  each  home  lot  were  granted  other  lands, 
meadow,  upland  or  plain  land.  The  meadows  were  gener- 
ally divided  into  small  lots,  no  individual  having  all  his 
meadow  land  in  one  place.  The  number  of  acres  awarded 
to  different  persons  varied.  Some  had  but  eight  or  ten 
acres,  while  others  obtained  from  thirty  to  fifty.  Meadow 
lots  usually  contained  three,  six,  eight,  ten  or  more  acres, 
and  those  having  the  largest  quantity  held  a  number  of  lots, 
sometimes  widely  separated  from  each  other. 

1  The  "  Forlorn  ■'  lota  lay  between  King  Street  and  tlie  base  of  Rounfl  Hill,  and 
extended  from  "Lyman-s  Lane"  (Pari  Street)  to  "Hawley  Lane"  (Spring  Street). 
Tbey  oonsiated  originally  of  seven  lots  of  two  acres  each,  and  the  land  was  all  given 
io  the  settlers  on  the  east  side  of  King  Street,  to  make  their  home  lots  up  to  the 
Btandard  size.    "MilJe. 

a    It  »as  a  question  n 
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cirouitous  Course  From  the  boundary  line  between  Nortbamp- 
of  connBctiout  toii  and  Eastbampton,  at  tbe  northerly  end 
of  Mt.  Tom,  to  tbe  Connecticut  River  at 
the  upper  end  of  Hadley  front  street,  the  distance  in,  a 
straight  line  is  four  and  one-half  miles.  To  reach  the 
same  points,  by  following  the  course  of  the  river,  as  it  ran 
at  that  time,  a  little  less  than  eleven  miles  must  have  been 
traversed.  Within  these  curves  of  the  stream  He  tbe  rich  al- 
luvial lands  of  Korthamptou  and  Hadley.  The  most  abrupt 
of  them  is  at  the  southern  line  of  tbe  Northampton  mead- 
ows. It  was  formerly  known  as  the  "Ox  Bow,"  but  is  now 
generally  called  the  "Old  Bed,"  Through  this  bend  the 
river  flowed  for  three  and  one-half  miles,  adding  but  ten  or 
twelve  rods  to  its  course  towards  the  sea.  It  encircled 
about  300  acres  of  land  which  was  then  a  part  of  Hadley, 
called  Hockannm  meadow.  In  1840  the  waters  cut  out  a 
new  channel  across  tbe  narrow  neck  of  land  on  the  Hadley 
side,  greatly  straightening  the  course  of  tbe  river.  After- 
wards that  portion  of  the  meadow  was  set  off  to  North- 


tbe  Meadowf 


Names  applied  to  The  first  scttlers  divided  the  meadows  into 
many  sections,  giving  to  each  an  appro- 
priate name.  Either  tbe  conformation  of 
the  land,  tbe  course  of  the  river,  some  local  tradition,  or 
an  Indian  name,  seem  to  have  determined  these  appella- 
tions. As  tbe  names  appear  in  the  earliest  deeds,  they  must 
have  been  adopted  wben  tbe  land  was  apportioned. 

The  names  of  twelve  separate  divisions  of  the  meadows 
are  to  be  found  upon  the  oldest  book  of  real  estate  records. 
In  the  bend  above  "Shepherd's  Island,"  along  the  river 
bank  is  "Old  Rainbow,"  and  adjoining  it  on  the  west, 
"Young  Rainbow,"  named  without  doubt  from  the  origi- 
nal shape  of  the  land  caused  by  the  curve  in  the  river ; 
"Walnut  Trees"  division  was  laid  out  along  the  southern 
half  of  "Young  Rainbow;"  "Venturer's  Field"  extended 
from  "Walnut  Trees"  to  Pomeroy  Terrace ;  there  is  a  tra- 
dition that  one  or  more  families  ventured  to  spend  tbe  win- 
ter of  1653,  in  a  cave  in  tbe  bluff  at  this  point,  hence  the 
name;  above  "Venturer's  Field"  up  to  tbe  present  bridge 
across  the  river,  extended  the  "Last  Division;"  on  the  river 
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bank,  opposite  Shepterd's  Island,  was  "Bart  Wigwam;" 
following  the  Connecticut  to  tlie  present  mouth  of  Mill  River, 
was  "Middle  Meadow;"  between  "Middle  Meadow"  on  the 
south,  and  "Walnut  Trees"  and  "Venturer's  Field,"  on  the 
north,  were  "First,"  "Second"  and  "Third  Squares,"  the 
latter  forming  the  eastern  boundary ;  "Manhan  Meadow," 
named  from  Manhan  River,  embraced  the  land  now 
bounded  on  the  east  by  MUl  River,  south  by  Connecticut 
River,  "Old  Bed,"  and  west  by  "Fort  Hill;"  "Hog'sBlad- 
der"  lay  at  the  most  southerly  point  of  the  "Ox  Bow;" 
another  lot  of  meadow  land,  containing  130  acres,  "more 
or  less,"  lying  north  of  Hulburt's  Pond,  grfmted  to  John 
Pynchon,  has  since  been  known  as  "Pynchon's  Meadow," 
but  was  not  so  called  at  that  date. 

Rule  (or  Dividiog  These  names  were  applied  to  the  meadows 
Meadow  Land.  duriug  the  first  years  after  the  settlement 
began,  and  are  many  of  them  still  as  famil- 
iar as  of  old.  The  rule  adopted  for  dividing  meadow  land 
waa  fifteen  acres  to  the  head  of  a  family,  three  acres  to  a 
son,  and  twenty  acres  to  £100  of  estate. '  Most  of  the  up- 
lands at  first  granted  (except  home  lots),  are  distinctly 
stated  to  have  been  given  in  "lieu"  of  lands  in  the  meadow; 
they  were  substituted  when  meadow  land  did  not  hold 
out,  or  when  it  proved  to  be  swampy  or  otherwise  untilla- 
ble.  Others  had  grants  of  upland  because  their  home  lots 
were  smaller  than  the  regulation  size. 

Payments  for  None  of  the  first  settlers  paid  anything  for 
Land,  1659, 1660.  their  land  except  for  the  original  purchase 
made  by  Pynchon,  and  the  necessary  ex- 
penses attending  that  transaction.  Not  till  some  years  after 
its  settlement  did  the  town  sell  any  real  estate.  A  few  set- 
tlers paid  10s.  for  their  home  lots  in  1659  and  1660.  In  later 
years  the  town  made  several  extensive  sales  of  land,  when 
money  was  needed  for  some  specific  purpose.  At  this  time, 
however,  the  proprietors  were  not  speculating  in  land, 
though  one  or  two  of  the  inhabitants  seemed  to  exhibit  a 
propensity  that  way,  if  the  records  of  real  estate  convey- 
ances afford  any  evidence. 

1    In  January,  1663,  thia  rule  was  unanimously  conflrmed. 
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Land  Reoords.  No  real  estate  grants  or  sales  of  land  were 

recorded  previous  to  1657,  though  Richard 
Lyman  was  chosen  "Recorder  of  Lands,"  two  years  before 
that  date.  The  peculiar  form  of  recording  deeds  at  that 
time,  especially  of  those  who  first  acquired  land  titles  here, 
represents  the  property  as  "taken."  According  to  the  rule 
adopted  Nov.  15,  1653,  no  person  could  acquire  an  absolute 
title  to  a  home  lot  till  it  had  heen  occupied  four  years. 
Sixteen  home  lots  are  recorded  as  having  been  "taken"  in 
1657,  all  of  them,  with  two  exceptions,  in  the  month  of 
December.  If  these  men  had  lived  upon  their  lots  four 
years,  there  must  have  been  quite  a  settlement  here  in  tte 
fall  of  1653,  but  the  records  of  both  the  proprietors'  meet- 
ings held  in  that  year,  name  the  "nest  spring"  as  the  time 
for  commencing  the  settlement.  There  is  no  other  indica- 
tion that  any  portion  of  this  territory  had  any  inhabitants 
prior  to  the  year  1654,  and  it  may  be  that  the  condition 
referred  to  was  not  insisted  upon.  But  seven  of  the  settlers 
recorded  as  having  "taken"  land  in  16S7,  were  signers  of 
either  of  the  documents  heretofore  mentioned.  It  is  possi- 
ble that  these  sixteen  men  came  here  early  in  the  spring  of 
165f,  according  to  the  Julian  method  of  computing  time, 
then  in  practice,  which  made  the  new  year  begin  March  25. 
If  so,  the  four  years  of  required  occupancy  might  have 
been  credited  to  them,  after  the  device  of  "legal  fiction," 
in  1657. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

ORGANIZING  THE  TOWN. 

Preliminaries  of  The  Settlement  Commenced,  home  lots  se- 
tiB  Organization,  lected,  houses  built  upon  them,  and  the 
community  gathered,  there  remained  the 
development  of  the  municipal  organization.  Certain  rules 
and  regulations  governing  the  adjustment  of  land  titles,  at 
that  stage  a  most  important  consideration,  had  been 
adopted  by  men,  the  majority  of  whom  never  settled  here. 
The  people,  though  few  in  number — not  more  than  twenty 
or  twenty-five  families  arriving  during  the  first  two  years — 
recognized  the  necessity  of  united  action,  and  at  once 
availed  themselves  of  the  proper  and  legal  method.  It  is 
not  probable  that  the  inhabitants  long  remained  without 
authorizing  some  among  them  to  manage  the  "pruden- 
tials" of  the  town.  There  was  no  question  concerning  the 
best  system  of  administration.  The  colony  laws  designa- 
ted what  powers  were  delegated  to  communities,  and  scarce 
any  of  the  settlers  were  without  experience  in  the  forma- 
tion of  new  towns.  Familiar  with  the  principles  of  execu- 
tive government  that  everywhere  prevailed,  and  recogniz- 
ing the  town  meeting  as  the  unit  of  power,  they  entered 
upon  the  work  of  establishing  the  township. 

First  Town  Meat-     A  gathering  of   citizens  was  undoubtedly 
'"s-  held  within  a  few  months  after  the  first 

arrivals.  Unfortunately  there  exists  no 
transcript  of  its  proceedings,  and  the  day  on  which  it  con- 
vened cannot  now  be  named.  Only  by  means  of  the  dates 
of  certain  acts  that  must  have  originated  therein,  can  any 
approximation  towards  the  time  of  its  assembling  be 
reached.     The  first  record  of  the  transactions  of  any  town 
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meeting  is  of  one  that  occurred  in  December,  1655.  But  a 
petition  to  the  General  Court,  presented  in  May  of  the  same 
year,  must  have  been  acted  upon  at  some  previous  assembly ; 
and  an  agreement  with  certain  citizens,  which  was  to  be 
fulfilled  in  the  previous  April,  had  already  been  recorded. 
The  first  settlers  undoiibtedly  came  during  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1654,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  the  prelimi- 
nary town  meeting  was  held  in  December  or  January  fol- 
lowing. 

First  Meeting  Among  the  first  public  £w;ts  of  the  new  town 
House  Ereuted.  ^as  the  erection  of  a  Meeting  House;  "a 
house  for  the  towne,"  it  is  called.  It  was 
to  be  used  not  exclusively  for  public  worship,  but  for  such 
gatherings  as  the  town  had  need.  During  the  next  hun- 
dred years,  the  meeting  house  was  not  invested  with  the 
religious  sanctity  of  the  present  time.  It  was  used  for  all 
town  purposes,  secular  as  well  as  religious.'  The  contract 
for  this  building  has  no  date,  but  may  be  found  in,  full  upon 
the  town  records,  sjid  was  probably  awarded  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  year  1654  :-— 

' '  William  Hoton         They  are  to  btiild  a  touse  for  the  Towne 

Eichard  Lyman  of  Northampton  of  Sawen  Timber  36 

Joseph  Persons  foot  long  &  18  foot  wide,  B  foot  high 

John  Ljman  from  the  lower  p'  of  y^  cell  to  the  vpper 

Edward  Elmore  part  of  the  raisena. 

"And  to  frame  the  roofe  of  Sawen  Timber  4  paire  of  Rafters  with 

coller  beams,  7  great  laths  5  inches  broad,  3  inches  wide,  tlie  Sparra  6 

inches  one  way  &  5  the  other,  with  the  pionching  for  the  gable  ends  5 

below  the  coller  beams  one  above.    Two  chimney  peeces  4  braces  for 

the  roofe  nailed  on.    Only  the  Towne  must  find  y*  nails  &  help  toe 

raise  y*  roofe.     Two    halfe  Somers   &   one  Somer   &  mortice  the 

Somers  for  the  Joyce  and  to  make  a  doore  way.    Two  window  places  the 

pieces  8  inches  thick  below  &  6  above.    This  to  be  done  by  the  midle 

of  Aprill  uest  vnder  the  same  forfeit  which  the  Town  agree  for  their 

part  for  which  the  said  partyes  are  to  have  14'  of  the  Towne  &  y* 

foresaid  partyes  mast  out  of  this  pay  their  rates  to  the  house  &s  the 

rest  of  the  14'  the  Towne  isto  pay  in  worke  or  come  as  they  shall  agree 

■vpon  by  the  midle  of  AprU  next  '55." 

I    Early  In  the  present  centu 
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Importance  of  this     The  preceding  is  an  important  document, 
DocumeDt.  inasmuch  as  it  establishes  absolutely  certain 

facts.  It  shows  that  the  five  persons  named 
in  it  must  have  been  here  in  1654 ;  and  that  the  name  of 
the  town  was  decided  upon  during  the  first  eight  months 
after  its  settlement.  From  it  may  also  be  inferred  that  one 
town  meeting  at  least  had  been  held  before  the  new  town- 
ship was  many  months  old.  This  contract  was  placed 
upon  the  record  by  Richard  Lyman,  who  preceded  William 
Janes  in  the  office  of  recorder. 

Log  Houses.  As  this  was  the  first  public  building  erected 

in  the  new  town,  it  must  be  in  some  sense 
"better  than  the  log  hous^  that  sheltered  the  people, 
"Sawen  Timber"  was  the  material  specified.  The  dwell- 
ings of  the  pioneers  were  constructed,  the  best  of  them,  of 
hewn,  most  of  them  of  unhewn  timber,  squared  at  the  ends. 
When  it  is  considered  that  sawn  timber  could  be  obtained 
only  by  great  manual  labor'  it  becomes  evident  tliat  the 
edifice  was  one  of  special  importance. 

Petition  to  the  Other  important  action  which  must  have 
Geuerai  Court  to  quickly  foUowed  if  it  did  not  precede  the 
Meeting  House  contract,  was  the  adoption 
of  the  petition  to  the  General  Court  already  noted.  The  fact 
that  the  name  Northampton  was  used  in  the  former  docu- 
ment and  not  in  the  petition,  is  an  indication  that  the  latter 
may  have  been  first  in  point  of  time.  "Desirous  to  have  a 
course  of  ordinary  judicature  set  up  among  them,"  the  in- 
habitants solicited  the  authorities  to  establish  a  government 
here.  All  that  remains  concerning  this  matter  is  the  an- 
nexed order  of  the  court,  passed  at  the  May  session,  in  1655  : 

"In  ana"  to  the  peticon  of  the  inhabitants  oC  Nonotncke,  humhly  de- 
siring the  establishment  of  a  goument  amongst  them,  theire  peticon  is 
graniited,  and  itt  is  ordered,  that  Willjam  Houlton,  Thomas  Bascome  & 
Edward  Ehner  shall  &  hereby  are  impowred  as  the  threemen  to  end  all 
smale  cauaea,  according  t»  lawe  here,  they  repayring  to  Springfeild,  to 
M'  Pinchon,  M'  Holiock,  &c,  who  are  authorized  to  give  them  theire 
oathea,  as  also  the  connstables  oath  to  Robert  Bartlett" 

1  SawMilla  wece  Introduced  into  the  colony  in  16S1,  but  many  yeacaelapaea  before 
saw  reaarabling  the  eommnn  oroaa  cut  as~  of  tn-ilaj- ;  onu  man  standing  on  the  top  of 
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This  original  form  of  Justice's  Court  had  jurisdiction  in 
all  cases  where  the  claim  did  not  exceed  40s.,  and  was  estab- 
lished "for  avoyding  of  the  Countryes  charge  by  bringing 
small  causes  to  Court  of  Assistants."  The  law  applied  only 
in  towns  where  no  magistrate  lived.  A  majority  of  the 
commissioners  had  power  to  act,  and  either  party  if  dis- 
satisfied with  the  decision  had  the  liberty  of  appeal.  These 
commissioners  were  also  empowered  to  solemnize  marriages, 
and  two  of  them  were  to  be  present  on  every  such  occasion. 
That  clause,  however,  was  repealed  in  a  few  years,  and  that 
authority  given  to  the  magistrates. 

Constable.  First  lu  thus  establishing  the  jTidioiary  the  court 
^r^^ffl"*^  "'  *^^°  recognized  another  important  office, 
that  of  constable,  and  in  delegating  to  each 
of  the  above-named  officers  the  powers  authorized  by  law, 
acknowledged  and  confirmed  the  legal  existence  of  the 
town.  In  fact,  the  local  court  would  be  of  no  avail  without 
the  proper  officers  to  execute  its  decrees.  The  absence  of 
hoth  the  original  petition  to  the  court,  and  the  record  of 
the  town  meeting,  sanctioning  it,  leaves  a  doubt  concerning 
the  election  of  Bartlett  to  the  office  of  constable.'  There  is 
no  record  of  any  choice  of  constable  till  1660,  when  Nathan- 
iel Phelps  was  elected.  James  Bridgman  was  chosen 
"  Deputy  Constable  to  continue  so  long  as  Nathaniel  Phelps 
is  constable,"  in  1658,  Phelps  was  probably  first  elected 
constable  in  1656  or  165'i,  and  Bridgman  was  confirmed  in 
that  office  by  the  General  Court,  in  May,  1659.  Robert 
Bartlett,  however,  was  the  first  person  who  served  in  that 
capacity  in  Northampton. 

The  Town  Hftmed.     Though  Northampton  dates  its  existence  as 

a  town  from  the  year  1654,  it  had  no  definite 

act  of  incorporation.     The  name   of   the  town  had  very 

1  ■•  By  the  law  ot  Englund,  tliB  criteriOQ  ol  the  Biistenoe  of  a  Pariah  or  Township  la 
the  presence  o(  a  local  eonstuble.  •  *  We  do  not  suppose  that  this  has  alwajs  been 
a  eonaoloue  standard  lor  legislative  action  in  the  recognition  of  towns,  or  lot  the 
actual  determination  ol  Town  or  Parish  writs,  but  we  elaim  that  withont  a  oonstfl- 
ble,  or  some  power  representing  the  corporate  responsibility  of  tbe  oomtnunltj  tor 
the  preserration  ot  the  looal  peace,  a  Town  would  be  an  hnpossibiUty.  There  have 
been  towns  in  Kew  England  without  Seleotmen,  without  Ministers,  without  a  Chureh  or 
a  Conunon  Sthool,  but  there  never  was  a  Town  without  a  Constable.  Be  is  the  Hnt  qua 
■aon  ot  an  oreaniaed  Parish  or  Township,  and  that  by  the  anthotltT  of  the  Common 
LaWn  than  which  there  Is  no  greater  authority  in  tlie  history  of  Snglish  Institutions.^^ 
—Johns  Hopkins  UniversitJ'  Studies,  toI.  1,  p.  31. 
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probably  been  adopted  at  one  of  the  first  legal  meetings  of 
its  citizens.  Northampton,  as  is  generally  believed,  was  so 
called  from  an  English  town  of  that  name,  from  which 
some  of  its  settlers  came ;  the  suggestion  is  also  made  that 
the  name  was  applied  because  the  town  was  then  the  most 
northerly  settlement  on  the  Connecticut  river.  Both  facts 
may  have  had  an  influence.  The  colonial  authorities  recog- 
nized its  existence  and  established  its  legal  status,  when  in 
answer  to  its  first  petition,  a  board  of  "commissioners  to 
end  small  causes"  was  appointed.  In  the  first  petition  the 
new  name  was  not  used,  for  the  court  appointed  the  com- 
missioners for  the  town  of  "Nonotucke."  The  next  year 
both  names  were  employed,  "Nonotucke  alias  Northamp- 
ton." 

seeoQci   Town     The  uoxt  Towu  Meeting  of  which  any  ac- 
Meeting,  count  can  he  found  was  held  December  II, 

1655.     This  was  the  second  gathering  of  the 
kind  in  the  history  of  the  town,  and  its  record  contains  the 
first  list  of  town  officers.     Its  proceedings  are  given  in  the 
following  order : — 
"  The  townsmen  chosen  for  the  town,  Northampton,  Dec,  11,  1655. 
William  Miller      J  lo  joyne  w^''  the  Townamen 

Richard  Lyman     >  for  makeing  rates. 

Joseph  Fitch  J  William  Hoton 

Edward  Elmore. 
"It  is  ordered  &  agreed  by  the  Towne  of  Northampton  That  the 
Townsmen  haue  power  to  agree  for  a  cow  keeper  or  calf  teejier. 

"  That  the  Townsmen  haue  power  to  make  rates  &  gather  them  for 
pmdent  occations  of  the  Towne. 

"It  is  ordered  j'  iioe  man  shall  trade  any  Eever  in  the  Towne's 
Liberty  but  snoh  as  have  Liberty  from  the  Towne. 

"  It  is  ordered  y'  all  rates  shalbe  i-aiaed  for  this  yeare  according  to 
the  lands  &  estates  that  they  putt  in  for  when  they  receaued  their 
lands." 

This  action  was  brief  and  to  the  point.  The  agreements 
and  orders  then  adopted,  providing  for  the  assessment  and 
collection  of  taxes,  fully  organized  and  established  the 
town  government.  By  general  consent  the  few  settlers 
then  resident  here  placed  themselves  upon  the  common  ba- 
sis provided  by  law  for  the  control  of  all  rural  municipal- 
ities.    In  this  sense  it  was  the  most  memorable  town  meet- 
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ing  ever  convened  in  this  place.  It  fully  recognized  the 
existence  of  the  town  as  a  corporate  body,  and  put  the  ma- 
chinery of  government  in  working  order. 

Cow  Keeper.  The    Undivided  commons    and  the  woods 

were  the  pasture  grounds  of  the  township, 
and  the  cow  keeper  had  the  care  of  the  stock  pastured 
in  them.  He  was  appointed  hy  the  town,  his  wages  be- 
ing collected  from  the  owners  of  the  cows,  during  the  early 
years  of  the  settlement,  but  afterwards  individuals  joined 
together  and  paid  their  own  herders.  In  some  cases  chil- 
dren and  youth  were  employed  for  this  purpose,  and  they 
were  required  by  law  to  busy  themselves  in  some  useful 
occupation  while  so  engaged.'  No  one  was  allowed  to  be 
idle  in  those  industrious  communities. 

The  custom  of  general  herding  was  characteristic  of  all 
the  early  New  England  settlements.  At  first  came  the 
cowherd,  then  the  dryherd,  afterwards  the  swineherd  and 
the  goatherd,  followed  by  the  shepherd,  all  a  part  of  the 
system  of  herding  that  prevailed  for  a  century  or  more. 
Here  the  method  did  not  vary  essentially  from  that  adopted 
in  other  towns,  though  it  is  not  certain  that  either  hogs  or 
goats  ever  reached  the  dignity  of  a  special  herder.  The 
herd  of  cows  was  usually  gathered  in  the  early  morning 
hours,  not  long  after  sunrise,  and  brought  back  in  time  for 
the  evening  milking.  During  the  night  the  animals,  for 
shelter  or  safety,  remained  in  the  sheds  or  barns,  or  some 
enclosure  on  the  home  lot.  From  this  system  was  devel- 
oped another  institution  of  considerable  value,  the  town 
hull.  Interspersed  throughout  the  town  records  are  many 
entries  relative  to  this  ■  important  animal,  and  he  appears 
among  the  oft  repeated  items  of  expenditure  as  long  as  the 
practice  of  communal  herding  was  continued.     The  num- 

1  Byalawpsseed  in  IMS,  selectmen  were  ordered  to  see  tbai  "  euoli "  (meaning 
children)  "  aa  are  sett  to  Keep  cattle  be  set  to  some  other  imploym'  •v'^  all.  as  spln- 
nlnK  upon  the  rook,  knitting,  weaving  tape,"  &«.  It  was  the  custom  In  the  old  world 
for  those  wlio  were  ordered  to  take  charge  of  herds  wlille  pasturing  upon  the  com- 

weaYingor  knittiDg.  !□  Sootland,  kpitting  was  an  accampliabment  moie  comoioa 
(unoQg  the  boys  thaH  the  girls.  "Spinning  upon  a  rook"'  was  simply  using  the  dls- 
taa,  sometimes  called  the  "rock  and  distaff."  It  was  probably  so  called  from  the 
taot  tiat  at  the  lower  end  o£  the  splodlB  wss  fastened  a  whorl  or  circular  bit  o(  stone 
to  act  the  same  part  as  that  ot  a  fly  wheel  to  an  engine.  Weaving  taps  waa  done  by 
means  of  a  wooden  frame,  held  in  the  lap  or  placed  upon  a  table  ;  a  specimen  of  this 
machine  can  be  Been  in  the  museum  at  Memorial  Hall. 
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"ber  paid  for  from  the  public  purse,  increased  diiring  a  hun- 
dred years,  from  the  single  unruly  animal  that  wandered 
oif  to  Panchus  and  was  impounded  at  Hatfield,  to  ten  or 
more  dispersed  throughout  the  town. 

Fur  Trade.  To  some  extent  the  fur  trade  was  a  govern- 

ment monopoly,  restricted  by  general  laws, 
and  the  towns  would  naturally  jealously  guard  all  that  re- 
lated to  that  branch  of  business.  Beaver  skins  were  a  most 
valued  factor  in  the  early  trade  with  the  natives,  and  soon 
became  a  leading  article  of  exchange  with  foreign  coun- 
tries. The  account  books  of  the  iirst  settlers,  both  here 
and  elsewhere,  show  the  extent  and  volume  of  the  trade  in 
furs,  and  the  fact  that  it  was  first  among  the  subjects  con- 
sidered by  the  town,  evinces  the  importance  with  which  it 
was  invested. 

First  Birtii  and     The  first  recorded  birth  in  Northampton, 
Marriage  in     -^^s  that  of    Ebeuezor  Parsons,  who  was 
born  May  1,  1655.     He  was  the  son  of  Cor- 
net Joseph  Parsons,   and  was  slain   in   the   first   Indian 
attack  upon  the  town  of  Northfield,  Sept.  2,  1675. 

On  the  15'"  of  November  of  the  same  year,  the  first 
marriage  between  residents  of  Northampton  took  place. 
David  Burt  and  Mary  Holton  were  the  parties  to  this 
solemn  contract,  Mary  Holton  was  the  daughter  of  Wil- 
liam Holton,  one  of  the  first  settlers  and  for  years  the  most 
trusted  and  respected  man  in  the  little  community.  The 
home  lot  of  David  Burt  was  the  third  on  the  east  side  of 
King  Street,  and  next  above  that  of  William  Miller,  Here 
he  built  his  log  house,  and  here  the  newly  wedded  couple 
commenced  their  married  life,  coeval  with  the  beginning 
of  the  scarcely  established  plantation  in  which  they  had 
taken  up  their  abode. 

Special  Ordera.  An  Order  WBS  jiassed  by  the  town  in  Febru- 
ary, 165f,  allowing  William  Branch  of 
Springfield,  to  sell  his  "house  and  housing  and  fences  be- 
longing to  his  house  to  Thomas  Mason,  and  the  said  Thomas 
Mason  is  to  have  the  said  William's  home  lot,"  This  is  the 
only  mention  made  of  William  Branch,     He  probably  pre- 
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empted  Ms  liome  lot  with  the  other  settlers,  and  built  his 
house  on  it,  but  not  having  obtained  a  title  to  the  land,  the 
town  permitted  him  to  sell  his  improvements  and  gave  the 
lot  to  Mason.  The  home  lot  of  Mason  was  situated  on  the 
east  side  of  Pleasant  Street,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Eelding's 
Silt  Mill.^It  was  also  "  agreed  that  Joseph  Person  paying 
30s.  shall  be  freed  from  any  of&s  in  the  towne  of  North 
hampton  for  this  yeare." 

Eeootaer  Ap-     Another  town  meeting  was  held  February 
pointed.  33,  165|-,  at  which  but  a  single  item  of  busi- 

ness was  recorded.  It  was,  however,  a  mat- 
ter of  considerable  importance,  though  there  were  undoubt- 
edly other  men  better  fitted  for  the  position  than  Elmore. 
The  vote  was  as  follows  : — 

"Feb.  38, 1655.  It  was  voted  and.  concloudei  by  the  inhabitants  of 
North  hamptoo  that  edword  elmore  shall  be  recsrder  for  the  towne  of 
North  hampton  for  this  yeere  inaoweing  proueyd  that  those  which 
have  land  recorded  shall  pay  him  for  his  payiies  according  to  the  order 
of  the  Towne." 

The  chirography  as  well  as  the  orthography  are  somewhat 
peculiar,  and  both  are  hard  to  decipher.  Only  one  or  two 
entries  by  the  same  hand  exist.  There  is  no  other  evidence 
that  Edward  Elmore  ever  acted  in  that  capacity.  If  the 
record  of  the  appointment  is  in  his  hand  writing,  none 
need  regret  that  no  more  of  it  appears.  In  the  following 
December,  Richard  Lyman  was  chosen  to  fill  that  of&ce. 

pBtition  to  the  The  petition  of  1656,  for  the  establishment 
oenerai  Court  to  ^f  ^  govcmment  here,  was  followed  the 
otBcecsBnatoea-  next  year  by  another,  asking  for  the  con- 
tabiiah  a  Court,  firmatlon  of  the  Same  men  to  end  small 
causes,  but  naming  a  new  man  for  the  ofBce 
of  constable.  On  account  of  the  difficulty  and  expense  of 
trials  before  the  Court  of  Assistants  in  Boston,  the  peti- 
tioners request  that  a  court  of  higher  grade  than  that  of 
the  commissioners,  should  be  established.  They  suggest 
that  ft  should  be  composed  of  the  six  men  chosen  to  end 
small  causes  in  the  towns  of  Northampton  and  Springfield, 
should  have  jurisdiction  in  all  litigation  of  greater  value 
than   40s.,  and  in  all  jury  trials  other  than   for  capital 
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crimes ;  the  jurors  to  be  chosen  equally  from  the  two  towns. 
That  document  is  given  in  f  uU  :  — 

"To  the  right  worshipfull  the  Gonvenor  and  the  worshipfuU  Magis- 
trate aasistante  and  the  deputys  of  this  much  hoiinered  Cottrte  your  htmi- 
hle  petioners  wish  increase  of  ail  filicity  your  humble  x>etioners  being 
thankf  nil  to  this  ionnorable  courte  Cor  tie  grant  of  our  jjetiona  the  last 
yeare  conseruing  the  Establishing  of  Gonynnent  amonnst  uh,  and  be- 
ing fully  persuaded  of  your  promptnes  and  cordiaUnes  to  seeke  the 
good  and  comforte  of  all  your  subjects,  and  therefore  bonldeneas  la  so- 
iisset  this  honnnerable  courte  that  the  three  men  confermd  by  the 
court  the  last  yeare  for  to  ishue  small  cases  to  witt  William  Hoidton 
Ed  Elmor  &  Thomas  Bascum  might  be  confermed  again  for  the  nest 
yeare  &  Thomas  Kotte  for  a  cnnstable  and  that  they  might  have  their 
oath  at  Springfield  as  liiwise  onr  humble  request  to  this  hounnerable 
court  is  that  they  would  be  pleased  to  consider  our  condission  being  so 
remotte,  it  will  he  difficult  and  chargable  to  com  so  fair  in  all  cases 
sarmonnting  the  value  of  forty  shilling  therefore  our  humble  request 
is  that  although  we  desier  to  appeall  to  the  court  of  assistants  in  cappe- 
tall  crimes  and  causes  of  great  conaemnient,  yet  in  other  cases  this 
hounnerable  court  would  be  pleased  to  grant  that  they  may  be  tried  by 
the  three  men  att  Springfeild  and  the  three  men  chosen  froni  amounst 
our  sellves  and  in  cases  that  conseme  a  jnry  that  it  might  be  equally 
chosen  from  Springfeild  and  from  amonnst  our  sellves  so  we  rest  your 
hunjbl  petioners  committing  with  our  prayer  to  the  mighty  counsellor 
the  prince  of  peace. 

From  Norvrottuck  William  Jeanbs 

alius  Northamton  William  Hulbxjrt 

Aprill  10,  56.  Thomas  Woodford." 

Answer  to  the  ftbore    Whence    these  three    men   obtained  their 
Petition,  authority    to    petition  the  General   Court 

'  does  not  appear.  Neither  of  them  had  then 
been  chosen  to  any  town  office,  nor  is  there  the  slightest 
indication  that  the  inhabitants  had  directed  them  to 
forward  such  a  document.  The  court,  however,  responded 
favorably  to  the  suggestion  for  the  reappointment  of  the 
former  commissioners,  but  in  the  matter  of  constable,  some 
caution  was  observed.  The  request  that  Thomas  Root 
should  hold  that  office  was  ignored.  The  order  was  "y* 
such  counstable  as  shall  be  legally  chosen  there  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  sjd  tonne  shall  repajre  to  Springfeild,"  to 
take  the  oath  of  oflice.  It  became  necessary  therefore,  that 
Root  should  be  elected  to  fill  the  office  of  constable,  rather 
than  nominated  for  it  by  any  citizens,  whatever  their 
standing  in  the  community,  before  he  could  be  legally 
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sworn  into  the  position.  Nothing  appears  subsequently  to  ■ 
prove  that  Root  was  ever  chosen  constable,  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  Nathaniel  Phelps  was  the  first  constable  elected 
by  the  town  of  Northampton.  A  special  reason  against  the 
re-appointment  of  Bartlett  as  constable  existed,  aside  from 
the  fact  that  there  had  been  no  election. 

In  regard  to  the  request  concerning  the  court,  no  reply 
was  made  at  this  time,  but  within  two  years  a  tribunal 
founded  upon  this  suggestion  was  provided. 

Kobert  Bartietfs  Rohert  Bartlett  had  in  the  meantime  fallen 
Misdemeanor.  under  the  ceusure  of  the  law.  At  the  May 
session  in  1656,  the  General  Court  ordered 
Messrs.  Pynchon  and  Holioke  to  hear  and  report  upon  the 
case  of  Bartlett,  who  was  charged  with  having  "commit- 
ted a  misdemeanor."  The  result  of  this  investigation  is 
not  stated,  but  it  could  not  have  seriously  affected  his  posi- 
tion in  the  community.  The  next  year  he  was  chosen  one 
of  the  townsmen,  was  again  elected  in  1664,  and  afterwards 
had  much  to  do  with  town  affairs. 

ProTision  tor  As-     At  the  Same  session  the  General  Court  passed 
sesBiQs  Treaa-     the  following  Order  defining  the  method  of 
assessing  the  Warrants  of  the  Treasurer  of 
the  Colony,  upon  the  towns  of  Northampton  and  Spring- 
field: - 

"  Forasmuch  as  the  tonnes  of  Springfeild  and  North  Hampton  are  so 
remote  that  the  tresiarer  can  not  send  forth  hia  warrants  to  them,  aa 
is  provided  by  the  lawe,  Charges  Publick,  page  y  0'",  it  is  therefore 
ordered  by  this  court  and  the  anthoritje  thereof,  that  the  coonatahles 
of  the  ajd  tonnes,  from  tjme  to  tjme,  shall  call  together  theire  inhabi- 
tants in  each  tonne,  -who  shall  assesse  theire  inhabitants  and  pay  in  the 
same  according  to  lawe,  Tnlease  at  such  time  or  tjmes  as  the  Tresm^r 
shall  send  them  warrants,  as  the  former  lawe  provides,  then  ,to  make 
theire  assessment  accordingly." 

The  duty  of  the  constable  is  here  stated  to  be  to  make 
the  assessment.  Such  a  meaning  may  at  least  be  inferred 
from  the  wording  of  the  order,  though  the  intention  may 
have  been  that  the  constable  and  the  inhabitants  should 
together  levj'  the  tax.  Whatever  the  design  of  the  law 
may  have  been,  a  new  duty  seems  to  have  devolved  upon 
the  constable,  though  it  was  only  for  a  special  and  tem- 
porary purpose. 
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F  r  e  q  u  ?  a  t  Town     From  this  time  onward  town  meetings  were 
MeetinKs.  frequently  held.     There  are  records  of  such 

meetings  in  February,  April,  August  and 
December  in  the  year  1656.  The  business  transacted  related 
principally  to  measures  for  preventing  "hoges"  from  get- 
ting into  the  meadows,  iixing  the  penalty  if  any  were 
found  there,  and  regulating  the  time  when  cattle  should  he 
allowed  to  pasture  in  them.  A  provision  was  adopted  re- 
quiring every  man  to  "set  a  stake  at  the  beginning  of  his 
mCEidow  fence  with  the  too  first  letters  of  his  name  turned 
towards  his  own  fence  by  the  31"  day  of  April  upon  the  for- 
fitture  of  Is."  It  was  also  agreed  that  "the  gaps  in  the 
meadow  fence  gate  and  bares  shall  be  made  up  against 
hoges,"  by  the  17'"  of  April,  "upon  a  penalty  of  19d.  for 
every  rode  that  is  not  made  up  by  the  said  time."  In 
August  the  following  important  vote  was  passed.  It  is  re- 
corded by  the  same  hand  that  noted  Elmore's  appointment, 
as  clerk:  "It  is  ordered  that  no  inhabitant  of  this 
towne  shall  sel  or  chang  or  macke  away  any  of  his  lands  in 
North  hampton  withoute  lefe  from  the  town  until  he  have 
posessed  it  fower  years,"  In  1657,  only  four  meetings  were 
recorded,  but  during  the  following  year  no  less  than  nine 
were  held. 

Land  Titles.  The    former    rule    regarding    land    titles, 

agreed  upon  before  the  settlement  began, 
was  by  this  vote  adopted  by  the  town.  No  man  was  to 
own  his  land  in  fee  simple  till  he  had  occupied  it  four 
years.  All  grants  of  home  lots  subsequently  made,  contain 
this  condition.  The  provision  was  a  wise  one.  It  discour- 
aged speculation,  tended  to  make  the  settlement  permanent, 
and  encouraged  good  citizenship.  The  early  settlers  came 
here  to  live,  every  energy  must  be  put  forth  to  exist,  and 
only  through  persistent,  continued  effort  could  the  commu- 
nity be  established. 

Town  offloera  At  the  meeting  held  in  December,  a  com- 
tgniu  Chosen,  plete  list  of  town  officers  was  chosen,  but 
the  page  is  so  much  defaced  and  torn  that 
it  is  impossible  to  name  with  certainty  the  selectmen, 
though  the  list  subsequently  found  upon  a  later  record, 
contains  the  names  of  Joseph  Parsons,  Sam,  "Wright  Jr., 
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and  Isasic  SKeldon.  Richard  Limon  (Lyman)  and  David 
Burt  were  chosen  measurers  of  land,  "and  for  their  lahor 
they  are  to  have  twelve  pence  for  a  home  lot  so  measured 
by  them  and  penny  an  achor  for  other  divisions."  At  the 
■-ame  time  Richard  Limon  was  chosen  "recorder  of  lands." 

DeioKate-  to  the  At  a  meeting  held  February  13,  165^,  and 
General  c  1  u  r  t  recotded  after  the  December  meeting  already 
referred  to,  "  It  was  then  voted  that  for  the 
yeare  ensuing,  Samuel  Wright  Senior,  Joseph  Fitch  and 
William  Jeanes  should  bee  committees  and  to  be  presented 
to  the  Gennerall  Courte  or  Courte  of  Election  in  May 
next."  The  meaning  of  this  vote  is  not  clear.  If  these 
men  were  chosen  deputies  they  never  acted  in  that  capaci- 
ty, and  it  is  doubtful  whether  Northampton  at  that  time 
was  entitled  to  representation.  There  seems  to  have  been, 
no  petition  or  other  question  that  was  referred  to  the  Leg- 
islature, which  would  be  likely  to  require  their  presence 
before  that  body.  What  their  duty  was  and  why  they 
were  elected  is  a  mystery. 

othsr  Records  oi  Other  fragmentary  and  meagre  memoranda 
the  year  1S56.  of  meetings  held  during  this  year  remain, 
but  nothing  of  historical  value  can  be  gath- 
ered from  them.  In  the  first  volume  of  town  annals, 
transcribed  in  1661,  the  earliest  town  meeting  noticed  is 
that  of  June,  1657,  and  the  archives  have  been  continued 
without  interruption  till  the  present  day.  It  is  probable 
that  a  regular  book  of  records  had  not  previously  been 
opened,  but  that  many  of  the  minutes  of  town  business 
noted  by  the  clerk  upon  his  blotter,  were  never  transferred, 
and  consequently  much  that  is  of  importance  to  the  history 
of  the  first  years  of  the  town,  has  been  lost.  Most  of  tho 
transactions  already  referred  to  or  quoted,  were  found  upon 
an  ancient  book  of  proprietors'  records,  which  contains 
also  all  the  original  deeds. 


Arrival  ot  New     While  the  flfst  comers  were  perfecting  the 

Settlers.  towu  Organization  and  making  preparations 

for  establishing  the  worship  of  God,  other 

settlers  were  arriving.     Young  men  of  sterling  character, 

many  of  them  skilful  mechanics,  middle-aged  men  of  sub- 
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stance,  and  occasionally  citizens  of  riper  years,  were  taking 
up  home  lots.  It  is  impossible  to  name  the  date  of  each 
accession.  No  deeds  were  recorded  previous  to  1657,  and 
that  is  undoubtedly  the  date  of  record  and  not  of  posses- 
sion. The  first  occupied  home  lots  were  laid  off  on  what 
are  now  known  as  Pleasant,  King,  Hawley  and  Market 
Streets.  The  names  of  the  owners  on  Pleasant  Street  have 
heretofore  been  given.  Those  of  other  streets,  necessarily 
involving  more  or  less  repetition,  follow. 

Home  Lota  oQ  Three  of  the  first  residents  on  Hawley 
Hawiej  street.  Street  have  been  already  named.  All  the 
first  grants  were  on  the  east  side  of  the 
street.  Next  beyond  Thomas  Bascom  came  Robert  Lyman, 
then  James  Eridgman,  and  last  on  the  street  was  the  lot  of 
GJeorge  Langton,  part  of  which  he  gave  to  his  son-in-law, 
Thomas  Hanchet, 

otJiec  Lots  on  Mar-  North  of  Henry  Curtis,  whose  lot  on  Mar- 
ket street.  ]jet  Street  has  been  designated,  was  a  high- 
way, connecting  Market  and  Bridge  Streets, 
joining  the  latter  street  at  the  northerly  hne  of  the  ceme- 
tery. Above  this  highway,  on  Market  Street,  was  the  lot  of 
Christopher  Smith,  and  in  the  following  order  came  the 
lots  of  Arthur  "Williams,  Henry  Cunliffie  and  Joshua 
Carter, 

Home  Lota  on     On  King  Street  the  lots  were  divided  into 
Bing  street.  parcels  of  two  acres  each,  situated  on  both 

sides  of  the  street.  Samuel  Wright  Sr,, 
had  the  first  lot  at  the  corner  of  King  and  Main  Streets, 
containing  four  acres.  William  Miller,  David  Burt,  John 
King,  Walter  Lee,  Thomas  Woodford,  Isaac  Sheldon,  Sam- 
uel Ahen,  and  Joseph  Koot,  had  two  acres  each  on  the 
east  side  of  King  Street,  extending  from  the  highway  to  the 
brook  on  Market  Street,  Every  settler  being  entitled  to  a 
borne  lot  of  four  acres,  an  additional  two  acres  was  granted 
to  each  of  these  men.  The  additions  were  located  on  the 
other  side  of  the  street,  west  of  the  brook,  commencing  at 
Park  Street.  William  Miller  had  the  first  lot,  and  the 
others  were  laid  off  contiguously  in  the  order  named  above, 
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Sannael  Allen's  being  the  farthest  north,  Joseph  Root  had 
no  land  except  on  the  east  aide  of  the  street,  coming  two 
years  after  the  others,  and  John  Alien  was  granted  four 
acres,  above  Root,  in  1671.  The  land  between  the  King 
Street  brook  and  the  highway  was  held  as  "  commons,"  and 
was  not  disposed  of  for  several  years. 

Home  Lots  on  The  lots  upon  the  highways  jnst  narited 
Meeting  House  having  bceu  occupied,  settlers  began  to  clus- 
ter around  Meeting  House  Hill.  William 
Hulbert  is  first  mentioned  as  having  a  home  lot  in  that 
vicinity.  He  had  four  acres  with  a  boundary  near  the 
present  line  of  Gothic  Street,  South  of  him  were  John 
IngersoU  and  Thomas  Salmon.  Above  William  Hulbert, 
where  the  Parochial  School  now  is,  was  the  homestead 
granted  to  Nathaniel  Phelps.  His  son,  Nathaniel  Phelps 
Jr. ,  had  a  grant  west  of  his  father,  and  together  they  owned 
a  strip  of  land  bordering  on  Park  Street,  from  King  Street 
brook  to  Prospect  Street.  A  highway  very  nearly  coincid- 
ing with  Gothic  Street,  gave  access  to  the  brickyard,  loca- 
ted on  the  brook,  and  Hulbert  an  outlet. 

John  pjiiahon'9     All  the  land  on  the  south  side  of  Main  Street, 
Home  Lot.  including   that    now    occupied    by   "  Shop 

Row,"  comprising  in  all  five  and  one-half 
acres,  was  recorded  as  having  been  granted  in  1667,  to  John 
Pynehon.  The  record  in  this  case  is  more  than  usually 
minute,  giving  distances  as  well  as  the  points  of  compass. 
Within  two  years  this  lot  was  given  to  the  minister,  and  a, 
house  built  upon  it  for  him.  Mr.  Pynehon  either  did  not 
accept  the  property  or  else  he  relinquished  it  when  a  lot 
was  wanted  for  the  pastor.  There  is  nothing  on  the  registry 
indicating  that  it  ever  passed  out  of  his  possession.  These 
records,  however,  were  copied  into  another  book  in  a  few 
years,  and  this  one  was  not  transcribed,  The  stated  boun- 
daries of  this  lot  show  that  Thomas  Salmon  had  another 
on  the  west,  hut  Salmon  settled  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street  and  probably  never  owned  one  there.  Mr.  Pynohon 
had  also  a  grant  of  120  acres  in  the  meadow,  at  the  same 
time.  Possibly  he  exchanged  the .  home  lot  for  the 
meadow  land.  The  latter  grant,  which  is  still  known  as 
Pynchon's  Meadow,  he  sold  in  a  few  years. 
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wiiiiftmciarkeand  Previous  to  16S9,  DO  0116  had  Ventured  west 
Henry  Wood-  of  Meeting  House  Hill.  During  that  year 
Lieut.  William  Clarke  and  Henry  Wood- 
ward joined  the  settlement.  Although  William  Clarke  was 
present  at  the  second  meeting  of  the  planters,  in  1653,  as 
his  Jlicfnature  attests,  he  did  not  remove  to  the  new 
tdip  till  six  years  afterwards.  The  two  grants  to  Clarke 
and  Woodward  were  the  largest  home  lots  that  had  then 
"been  awarded.  Each  contained  twelve  acres,  and  extended 
from  the  highway  on  the  east  to  Mill  River  on  the  west. 
These  lots  joined  each  other  at  or  near  the  present  location 
of  the  main  building  of  Smith  College.  Lieut.  Clarke  had 
the  most  northerly  of  the  two  lots,  and  still  north  of  him 
was  Edward  Baker. 

Home  Lots  on     On  the  Opposite  side  of    Elm   Street,   the 
Elm  street.  most    southorly    lot-  was    that     of    Ralph 

Hutchinson,  granted  ahout  this  time.  South 
of  Hutchinson  was  an  acre  and  a  half— a  portion  of  it  the 
lot  now  occupied  by  the  Catholic  Church — that  remained  in 
possession  of  the  town  till  1667,  when  it  was  given  to  Me- 
dad  Pomeroy.  In  the  meantime  Hutchinson  had  sold  to 
Increase  Turner  and  Turner  had  "alienated"  it  to  Jede- 
diah  Strong.  North  of  Hutchinson  was  a  lot  of  two  acres, 
granted  to  Nathaniel,  son  of  Lieut.  William  Clarke,  and 
still  north  of  Clarke  was  a  home  lot  granted  to  Jedediah 
Strong,  containing  four  acr^.  Strong  sold  it  in  a  few 
years,  and  it  soon  after  came  into  the  possession  of  William 
Clarke,  who  transferred  it  in  1698,  to  Jonathan  Hunt.  The 
last  named  lot  bordered  on  what  is  now  Prospect  Street. 
Beyond,  and  bounded  easterly  on  Prospect  Street,  was  the 
original  lot  granted  to  Jonathan  Hunt.  Then  came  Joseph 
Baker,  and  he  was  joined  on  the  west  by  John  Taylor. 
These  lots  were  all  granted  from  1659  to  1661,  and  carried 
the  line  of  settlers  on  the  east  and  north  sides  of  Elm 
Street,  as  far  west  as  the  present  Round  Hill  Road, 

Home  Lots  nn      On  the  south  side  of  Main  Street,  eommene- 

Mttin  and  West     jng  at  the  head  of  South  Street,  was  a  home 

lot  which  was  in   the  possession  of  John 

Webb  in  1660,  though  there  is  no  record  of  its  grant  to 

him,  nor  of  purchase  by  Webb.    He  sold  it  in  that  year  to 
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Elder  John  Strong.  Then  came  the  "Mill  Lot,"  on  which 
was  built  the  first  grist  mill ;  adjoining  this  on  the  west 
■was  the  home  lot  of  Lieut.  David  Wilton,  and  next  beyond, 
and  identical  with  the  Forbes  Library  lot,  was  that  of 
Capt.  Aaron  Cook.  At  the  corner  of  West  and  Green 
Streets,  Alexander  Edwards  had  a  home  lot,  part  of  which 
was  granted  by  the  town  "in  lieu  of  land  he  was  to  have 
bad  in  the  meadow,"  and  part  of  which  he  purchased  of 
other  persons.  He  removed  to  this  location  from  the  cor- 
ner of  Main  and  Pleasant  Streets  in  1660. 

HomB  Lota  south  About  the  time  that  lota  were  occupied  on 
of  Mill  BiTer.  Elm  Street,  settlers  ventured  across  Mill 
River.  A  swamp  then  extended  along  the 
bank  of  the  river  where  now  are  Maple  and  Fruit  Streets. 
This  swamp  was  granted  to  Joseph  Parsons,  William  Mil- 
ler and  David  Burt.  Parsons  had  eight  acres,  including 
two  acres  of  upland,  his  being  the  most  westerly  of  the 
three  lots,  and  the  others  three  acres  each.  The  first  home 
lot  on  the  upland  was  given  to  George  Sumner ;  he  was 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Parsons,  Miller  and  Burt.  On 
the  South  was  Enos  Kingsley.  These  two  lots  extending 
eastward  to  Mill  River  (as  it  then  ran),  included  the  pres- 
ent homesteads  of  H.  L.  Williams  and  E.  H.  R.  Lyman. 
South  of  Eingsley  was  William  Smead,  and  still  south  of 
him  was  Ralph  Hutchinson,  Each  of  these  lots  contained 
eight  acres.  On  the  west  side  of  South  Street,  next  to  the 
river,  were  two  acres  granted  to  Elder  John  Strong.  Enos 
Eingsley  owned  the  adjoining  lot  which  he  bought  ol  John 
Webb,  in  1660.  This  lot  occupied  the  site  of  the  property 
recently  owned  by  the  heirs  of  the  late  George  Kingsley, 
which  remained  in  the  family  more  than  200  years.  It 
originally  included  the  site  of  Lamb's  Wire  Mills.  Next 
south  of  this  lot  was  the  homestead  of  John  Searl,  and 
south  of  him  was  that  of  Nathaniel  Olart.  These  lots 
were  granted  in  1659  and  1660,  and  some  of  them  were  the 
lots  for  which  the  town  required  the  settlers  to  pay  10s. 


This  completes  the  general  list  of  grants  to  the  original 
described  in  the  flrst  book  of  deeds,  though  in 
of  them  were  any  names  of  streets  designated.    When 
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these  names  were  first  applied  is  unknown,  though  it  wiil  be 
shown  in  a  subsequent  chapter  that  several  of  them  had 
different  appellations  from  those  which  they  now  bear.  No 
evidence  appears  that  any  of  them  were  adopted  by  vote  of 
the  town  for  a  hundred  years  after  these  lots  were  granted. 

Method  of  Prooed-  It  was  not  SO  much  the  survival  of  old  Eng- 
ure  in  tbe  Kew  ]i^  customs  as  it  was  tbe  practical  demands 
BientB.  *"     o^  daily  life,  that  decided  the  method  of  pro- 

cedure in  the  municipal  system  of  New 
England.  The  practice  of  the  first  dwellers  in  North- 
ampton may  have  been  based  upon  precedent,  but  they 
worked  out  the  executive  problem  for  themselves  in  accord- 
ance with  their  surroundings.  Theirs  was  a  government 
by  the  majority,  not  the  rulership  of  a  few.  The  commu- 
nity acting  in  concert,  decided  what  was  for  the  i 
welfare  of  the  plantation.  While  many  of  the  i 
adopted  or  propositions  discussed  now  seem  trivial  or  in- 
quisitorial, they  were  nevertheless  essential  to  the  then  ex- 
isting state  of  affairs. 

Great  care  o1j-  The  Company  organized  for  the  settlement 
BBrred  In  Admit-  q(  Nouotuck,  before  a  pioneer  appeared 
iQg  e  era.  -ypQ^  ^^jg  grouud,  appointed  a  committee  of 
five  persons  who  were  empowered  to  "receive  in  such  in- 
habitants as  they  shall  judg  fitt,"  The  same  careful  super- 
vision over  the  right  of  entry  into  the  community  was  ad- 
hered to  while  the  town  was  in  process  of  organization.  In 
later  years  it  assumed  a  somewhat  different  phase,  and  ob- 
noxious persons  were  "warned  out  of  town."  No  one  was 
allowed  to  join  the  plantation  until  permission  had  been 
granted,  and  in  1657,  at  almost  every  town  meeting,  inhab- 
itants were  admitted  by  special  vote.  With  this  absolute 
control  of  the  right  to  inhabit  was  closely  connected  that  of 
land  ownership.  Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the 
vote  denying  the  right  of  sale  without  permission  from  the 
town  till  after  four  years  of  occupation.  This  rule  was 
continued  as  long  as  land  was  granted  to  new  comers  with- 
out remuneration.  Another  requirement  was  that  the 
grantee  should  build  upon  and  thus  improve  the  property. 
In  a  number  of  cases  persons,  who  through  neglect  of  this 
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regulation,  had  forfeited  their  home  lots,  were  allowed 
further  time  in  order  to  meet  the  conditions,  and  in  several 
instances  the  land  reverted  to  the  town. 

Fencing  the  Com-     Of  prime  importance  to  the  best  interests  of 
mon  Field.  the  new  commnnity  was  the  enclosure  of 

the  common  field.  When  the  uplands  were 
opened  to  general  pasturage,  some  protection  mnst  he 
afforded  to  the  growing  crops  in  the  meadows,  and  where 
the  holdings  were  small  it  waa  impo^ible  that  every  owner, 
especially  in  the  meadows,  should  fence  each  separate  lot 
and  maintain  it  against  the  annual  floods.  The  laws  of  the 
colony  established  the  practice  in  such  cases,  and  not  many 
months  elapsed  after  the  first  settlers  arrived  before  the 
meadows  were  substantially  fenced.  Whether  this  was 
done  by  agreement  among  individuals  or  by  order  of  the 
town  does  not  appear.  No  account  of  any  such  transaction 
has  been  found,  though  in  after  years  minute  details  con- 
cerning the  reconstruction  of  the  meadow  fence  were 
always  entered  upon  the  records.  Everybody  in  town  at 
that  time  owned  meadow  land,  and  the  proprietors  without 
doubt,  then  as  in  after  years,  assessed  the  length  of  fence 
in  proportion  to  ownership.  The  meadows,  though  divided 
into  small  parcels,  were  in  many  respects  considered  as 
common  lands.  While  each  citizen  had  the  right  of  pro- 
prietorship in  certain  tracts,  the  community  held  tlie  right 
of  general  control  for  the  good  of  the  whole.  Lest  the 
greed  of  the  few  should  incommode  the  many,  the  town 
made  rules  for  the  regulation  of  all,  andin  1656,  as  previous- 
ly cited,  prescribed  the  dates  when  the  meadows  should  be 
cleared  of  cattle  and  hogs,  and  ordered  that  certain  repairs 
should  be  made  in  the  fences.  The  first  systematic  action 
of  the  town  in  reference  to  fencing  the  meadows  was  taken 
six  years  afterwards,  and  will  be  noted  in  its  proper  se- 
quence. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  WITCHCEAPT  SLANDEE  TRIAL. 


A  witchcrBft  Sen-     An  excitement  of  more  than  ordinary  in- 
™t'™'  tensity  prevailed  in  1656,     It  pervaded  the 

entire  community,  everyone  apparently  tak- 
ing sides ;  some  in  proportion  to  their  superstitious  beliefs, 
others  because  they  were  envious  or  jealous  of  their  neigh- 
bors ;  and  for  many  a  year  the  town  suffered  from  the  bit- 
ter feelings  fomented  by  that  contention.  The  antagonisms 
engendered  thereby,  entered  into  the  every  day  transac- 
tions of  the  time,  and  undoubtedly  had  a  marked  influence 
in  shaping  the  controversies  over  town  officers  that  found 
their  way  into  the  courts  within  a  year.  The  first  intima- 
tion that  belief  in  witchcraft  had  any  foothold  in  North- 
ampton, came  from  a  trial  for  slander,  in  which  some 
of  the  first  families  in  the  place  were  engaged,  before  the 
town  had  been  two  years  settled. 

The  Trouble  prob-  Undoubtedly  the  seeds  of  the  dissension 
ably  Originated  were  sowh  before  the  parties  removed  to 
Northampton.  Both  the  principals  in  the 
affair  lived  in  Springfield  during  the  excitement  consequent 
upon  the  witchcraft  craze  in  that  town,  five  years  previous. 
All  the  circumstances  of  that  memorable  time  were  still 
vivid  in  their  minds,  and  but  little  stretch  of  the  imagina- 
tion was  needed  to  find  a  counterpart  of  those  uncanny 
proceedings  in  the  life  of  any  one,  when  jealousy  or  hatred 
pointed  out  the  way.  All  the  individuals  concerned  in  this 
aifair  resided  in  the  same  neighborhood,  within  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  of  each  other,  nearly  all  of  them  on  Market  and 
Hawley  Streets. 
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joBeph  Parsons  vs.  In  lf)oG,  Joseph  Parsons  charged  Sarah, 
Sarah  Bridgman.  wife  of  James  Bridgman,  with  slander.  He 
accused  her  of  calling  his  wife  a  witch. 
The  preliminary  examinations  in  the  case  were  in  part 
taken  before  the  commissioners  for  ending  small  causes  in 
Northampton,  and  in  part  before  the  commissioners  or 
magistrates  at  Springfield,  The  evidence  for  the  prosecu- 
tion seems  to  have  been  heard  mainly  by  the  Northampton 
commissioners,  and  that  in  behalf  of  the  defendants  hy 
those  of  Springfield.  All  the  testimony  is  on  file  in  the 
Boston  court  records.'  William  Holton,  Thomas  Bascom 
and  Edward  Elmer,  were  the  Northampton  commissioners, 
and  John  Pynchon  and  Elizur  Holyoke  were  the  judicial 
authorities  at  Springfield, 

The  Slander  found-     Neighborhood  gossip  was  the  foiindation  of 
Bd  OD  unsubBtan-    the  story.      It  all   originated   with   Sarah 
epo  Bridgman,   who    sent    the    rumors  flying, 

"Goody"  Branch  {undoubtedly  the  wife  of  William 
Branch,  who  sold  out  to  Thomas  Mason),  who  lived  in  Spring- 
field, came  to  Northampton,  as  may  be  conjectured,  to  visit 
"Goody"  Bridgman,  and  there  was  probably  a  gathering 
of  friends  to  do  honor  to  the  occasion.  Very  naturally  the 
conversation  turned  upon  the  all-absorbing  topic  of  witch- 
craft. It  soon  drifted  to  personalities.  The  insinuation 
that  Mrs.  Joseph  Parsons  was  suspected  "of  being  a 
which"  was  amplified  and  enlarged  upon,  and  finally  the 
majority  decided  that  it  was  something  more  than  mere 
surmise.  Mrs.  Eobert  Bartlett  ventured  to  disagree  with 
the  rest  of  the  gossips,  whereupon  "Goody"  Bridgman  be- 
came "distasted"  (disgusted)  and  had  "hard  thoughts"  of 
her,  "because  she  was  intimate  with  the  said  Mary  Par- 
sons." Mrs.  Bridgman  repeated  her  story  with  embellish- 
ments, to  Hannah  Langton,  another  neighbor,  relating  the 
incident  about  her  little  boy,  who,  "when  his  knee  was 
sore  cried  out  of  the  wife  of  Joseph  Parsons  and  said  that 
she  did  hurt  him  and  she  would  puE  off  his  knee,"  and  she 
also  declared  that  others  were  "jealous"  that  Mrs.  Parsons 
was  "not  right."     At  first  Hannah  was  inclined  to  believe 
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these  stories,  but  was  afterwards  "sorry  she  should  have 
had  hard  thoughts  of  her  upon  noe  better  grounds." 

Mrs.  Bliss  inTeati-  Margaret  Bliss,  mother  of  Mary  Parsons, 
gates  the  Rn-  hearing  these  stories,  lost  no  time  in  inter- 
viewing the  author  of  them.  G-oodwife 
Eridgraan  -was  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  told  her  to  her 
face  "that  she  did  heare"  that  her  daughter  "was  sus- 
pected to  he  a  which."  Mrs.  Bridgman  also  said  to  Mrs. 
Bliss  that  she  had  been  told  that  "some  discontent"  had 
arisen  between  "the  blind  man  at  Springfield  and  her 
daughter  and  that  she  had  done  him  hurtte  and  that  there 
was  some  words  between  the  blind  man  and  her  daughter, 
and  then  the  child  of  the  blind  man  had  fitts." 

Comet  Parsons  Exasperated  by  these  and  similar  state- 
brings  suit  for  ments,  Joseph  Parsons  invoked  the  aid  of 
the  law  to  remove  the  disreputable  imputa- 
tion upon  the  character  of  his  wife.  That  upon  such  idle 
talk  rested  the  foundation  of  the  slander  case,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  trial  and  conviction  of  Sarah  Bridgman,  be- 
fore the  Magistrates'  Court  at  Cambridge,  in  the  month  of 
October,  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  statements  already 
quoted  from  the  evidence  given  before  the  Northampton 


VoiuminoQB  Taati-  During  the  month  of  August,  1656,  volumi- 
mony  for  the  De-  nous  testimony  was  presented  in  the  case 
before  the  commissioners  at  Springfield. 
The  evidence  sworn  to  by  the  witnesses  for  Mrs.  Bridgman, 
shows  how  tlie  most  common  events  resulting  from  natural 
causes,  may  be  misconstrued  and  made  to  serve  the  most 
malicious  purpose,  under  the  influence  of  superstition. 
Some  of  it  was  evidently  the  outcome  of  jealousy  and 
spite,  and  the  whole  was  founded  on  a  belief  in  witchcraft 
and  dealings  with  the  devil.  These  statements  are  impor- 
tant, not  only  because  they  present  the  opinions  concerning 
familiar  spirits  then  prevailing,  but  also  because  of  the  re- 
lations they  bear  to  the  after  trial  of  Mrs,  Parsons  for  the 
practice  of  witchcraft. 
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Testimony  of  Mrs.  The  wife  of  William  Hannum,  who  lived 
William  Han-  o^  Market  Street,  a  short  distance  above 
'^"™'  Mrs.  Parsons,  testified  that  she  had  "been 

"warned  by  some  of  "Windsor  and  some  of  Norwottuck 
{Northampton)  to  beware  how  I  had  to  doe  with  Mary,  the 
wife  of  Joseph  Parsons,"  Notwithstanding  this  warning, 
Mrs.  Hannum  had  considerable  "to  do"  with  Mary  Par- 
sons. She  spun  yarn  for  her  and  afterwards  Mrs.  Parsons 
asked  her  to  let  one  of  her  daughters  "goe  there  to  dwel." 
But  Mrs.  Hanimm,  considering  "what  rumors  went  about 
her,"  refused.  "But  she,  having  allured  ray  daughter,"  as 
the  evidence  reads,  inspired  the  girl  with  a  great  desire  to 
live  with  her.  The  mother,  however,  was  decided,  and  de- 
clared that  her  daughter  ' '  should  not  goe  thither  to  dwel  if 
she  might  have  £10  a  yeere,"  In  other  words,  she  wouldn't 
be  hired  to  consent.  Then  Mrs.  Parsons  found  fault  about 
the  yarn,  and  charged  that  it  "wanted  of  the  tale  in  the 
threads  in  the  knotts."  Upon  examination  Mrs.  Hannum 
found  that  it  "did  want  almost  in  every  knot  of  the  yam. 
Some  tymes  there  would  be  but  18  threads  in  a  knot  for  40 
or  38  for  40  &  whch  notwithstandinge  when  I  spun  it  I 
did  my  best  indeavor  to  give  true  account,  and  it  was  not 
found  fault  with  till  this  tyme  and  soe  I  spun  some  more 
for  her  to  recompence  this  defect."  Afterwards  more  yam 
was  spun  and  that  was  short,  though  Mrs.  Hannum  de- 
clared that  she  had  spun  for  others,  "and  could  have  my 
yam  hold  out."  After  this  the  witness  spun  some  "  Ockum 
yam"  for  Mrs.  Parsons.  To  make  things  sure  this  time 
she  sent  for  the  weights  belonging  to  the  latter  lady,  and 
weighed  the  "Ockura"  before  witnesses,  but  Mrs.  Parsons 
"sent  me  word  it  wanted  weight."  Then  her  daughter, 
"though  formerly  healthy,  yet  this  summer  hath  been 
sickly  and  unhelpfuU  to  mee  wch  though  I  know  it  may  be 
by  God's  own  immediate  hand,  yet  it  causes  some  jeal- 
ousyes  in  me  agt  the  said  Mary,  because  it  fell  out  within 
three  or  four  days  after  I  had  given  her  a  full  denyal  of  my 
daughter's  service."  Here  is  the  covert  insinuation  of.  un- 
canny dealings  by  Mrs.  Parsons.  The  daughter,  charmed 
with  the  idea  of  living  with  one  of  the  richest  families  in 
town,  was  disappointed  at  the  refusal  of  her  mother,  and 
moped  and  sulked  and  wouldn't  help  about  the  house  work. 
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wiuiam  HaDQum  This  evidence  was  bravely  supplemented  by 
not  oDiy  oorrob-  that  of  William  Hannum,  husband  of  the 
but  has  GrieT-  previous  witness,  and  father  of  the  naughty 
anoeBofhisown.  Hannum  girl.  He  was  apparently  a  firm 
believer  in  witchcraft,  and  made  definite 
charges  against  the  accused.  When  the  falling  out  about 
the  yam  occurred,  he  said  that  "some  discontented  words 
passed  on  both  aides."  At  the  time  of  this  unpleasantness, 
which  "  was  in  an  avening  in  March,"  all  his  cattle  were 
well  for  aught  he  could  see,  but  "the  next  morning,  one 
cow  lay  in  my  yard  ready  to  dy."  The  animal  "languished 
away  and  dyed  about  a  fortnight  after,"  though  he  "took 
great  care  night  and  daye,  to  save  her,  giving  her  samp, 
pease,  wholesome  drinks,  eggs,  etc.,  and  this  cow  beinge 
younge  was  a  lusty  cow  before  this  very  tyme."  On  one 
occasion  he  saw  Joseph  Parsons  beat  one  of  his  little  chil- 
dren "unmercifully,"  on  account  of  "loosing  its  shoe." 
His  wife,  Mary  Parsons,  "cominge  to  save  it  because  shee 
had  beaten  it  before,  as  she  said,  he  thrust  her  away."  The 
next  day  he  heard  his  neighbors  "talking  how  Joseph  Par- 
sons had  in  a  sort  beaten  his  wife."  Then  he  perpetrated 
an  astounding  jest,  by  answering  them,  "  one  of  you  being 
his  next  neighbors  must  ride  ! '  which  manner  of  jesting  I 
do  not  approve  of  or  allow  of  in  myselfe."  Mary  Parsons 
heard  of  this  peculiar  jesting  the  same  day,  and  Mr.  Han- 
num says  "she  dealt  with  me  about  it,  showing  her 
offense."  And  now  comes  the  punishment:  "Andsoe  it 
fell  out  that  the  same  evening,"  his  "sow  that  had  four 
younge  piggs,"  was  "missinge  and  we  could  not  find  her 
that  night."  After  much  search  be  came  upon  the  sow  in 
a  swamp  "and  there  shee  stood  with  her  nose  toy"  ground, 
looking  steadily  as  if  shee  bad  seen  somethinge  in  the 
ground ;  soe  I  drave  her  home  So  before  noon  that  day  shee 
dyed.  She  till  now  was  a  lusty  swine  and  well  fleshed." 
Goodman  Hannum  owned  a  yoke  of  oxen,  and  as  was  the 
custom  then  and  since,  he  exchanged  work  with  his  neigh- 
bors. He  loaned  his  cattle  to  John  Bliss,  and  afterwards 
borrowed  Bliss's  and  Goodman  Langton's  teams  "to  break 

1  It  is  but  fair  to  Mr.  Haaaum  to  say  that  the  point  of  hlB  jest  is  made  somewhat 
obscure  by  the  illegibility  upon  the  ceooriJ  ol  the  word  "  ride,"  In  all  probability. 
It  that  is  the  oorreot  word,  he  meaut  to  imply  that  they  must  cide  in  the  fashion  im- 
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up  some  ground."  The  cattle  belonging  to  Bliss  he  put 
between  the  other  two  yokes,  "because  they  were  younge 
and  not  very  fitt  to  goe  behinde,  much  less  before."  About 
this  time  "Mary  Parsons  came  to  mee  £ind  did  chide  with 
mee  for  abu singe  her  brother's  oxen,"  by  putting  them  in 
"y*  middle  where  they  are  always  under  the  whip,"  They 
had  some  words  about  it  and  Mary  Parsons  "went  away  in 
anger,"  "Within  three  days  after  I  was  goinge  to  Wind- 
sor with  my  oxen  and  cart,  and  about  4  miles  from  our 
town  as  I  was  goinge,  whether  my  oxe  hung  out  his  Tongue 
or  whether  he  went  to  eat,  soe  it  fell  out  that  a  wrattle 
snake  hitt  him  by  the  Tongue  and  there  he  dyed."  "  These 
things,"  he  says  "doe  something  run  in  my  mind  that  I 
cannot  have  my  mind  from  this  woman  y'  if  shee  be  not 
right  this  way,  shee  may  be  a  cause  of  these  things,  though 
I  desire  to  look  to  y'  overwhelming  hand  of  God  in  aE." 

Goodwiie  Bridg-  Sarah  Bridgmau,  the  defendant,  thought 
maoBBBB  Signs  gj^g  ]ia,j  some  reason  to  suspect  evil  doings, 
witoheraft.  and  related  her  story  at  length.     Soon  after 

the  birth  of  her  child,'  about  a  year  before 
this  trial,  "as  I  was  sittinge  upp,  havinge  my  child  in  my 
lap,  there  was  somethinge  that  gave  a  great  blow  on  the 
doore  and  at  that  very  instant,  as  I  apprehended,  my  child 
changed  and  I  thought  w"'  myselfe  and  told  my  girle  that 
my  child  would  dy,  and  I  sent  out  the  girle  to  looke  who  it 
was  at  the  doore,  but  shee  could  see  noebody  about  the 
house.  Presently  after  the  girle  came  in  I  looking  toward 
the  doore  thorow  a  hole  by  the  doore  I  saw  to  my  appre- 
hension, two  women  pass  by  y'  door  with  white  cloaks  on 
their  heads ;  then  I  concluded  my  child  would  dy  indeed ; 
and  I  sent  out  y=  girle  to  see  who  they  were,  but  shee  could 
see  noebody ;  this  made  me  think  there  is  wickedness  in  the 
place."  She  related  how  her  eleven  years  old  boy,  when  he 
was  looking  for  the  cows  in  a  swamp,  felt  something  give 
him  a  great  blow  on  the  head,  striking  his  hat  and  beating 
him  most  to  the  ground.  "  He  thought  it  was  a  bird,  but 
could  see  nothing  that  did  it."  Soon  after  he  fell  over  some 
"loggs"   and  put  his  knee  out  of  joint.      Evidently  the 

«,  1855,  ana  died  on  the 
Htb  of  the  foUowi 
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fracture  was  set  in  a  very  bungling  manner.  The  boy  was 
"in  grievous  torture  while  the  man  [the  ehirurgeon]  staid 
w""  was  2  days,  to  y^  man's  admiration  [wonder  ?]  for  he 
was  rather  worse  than  before  and  he  was  in  grievous  tor- 
ture for  about  a  month :  and  before  he  was  well  he  cried 
out  one  night  about  break  of  day  &  with  his  cryinge 
awaked  my  husbande,  he  cryed  many  tymes  that  Goody 
Parsons  would  pull  off  his  knee,  there  she  sitts  on  the 
shelfe :  then  I  and  my  husband  labored  to  quiet  him  and 
could  hardly  hold  him  in  the  bedd  for  he  was  very  iierce 
and  we  told  him  there  was  noe  body,  yea  say'd  bee  there 
shee  sitts  on  the  shelfe  and  after  bee  say'd  there  shee  is  gone 
and  a  black  mouse  followed  her :  and  both  I  and  my  hus- 
band told  him  in  this  extremity  that  there  was  noebody  on 
the  shelfe :  yea  there  shee  is  doe  not  you  see  her,  there  shee 
runs  away,  and  a  black  mouse  followed  her,  and  this  he 
say'd  many  times  and  with  great  violence,  and  about  sun 
risinge  he  was  like  to  dy  in  our  apprehension." 

TheHuBbanflCoQ-     James   Bridgmau,   husband  of    the  above 

flrmfl  In  all  re-     witness,  agreed  with  his  wife  in  every  par- 

mo^oihiflWe.'     ticular,  reiterating  in  almost  identical  words 

the  scene  in  the  early  morning,  with  the 

sick  boy,  saying,  "and  these  things  the  child  spake  with 

much  earnestness." 

inainuationathat     Wituesses  wcre  brought  forward  to  prove 
Mary  Paraoos     ^hat  Mary  Parsous  was  under  the  influence 
with  the  'evu     "f  the  powers  of  darkness  while  she  lived 
One  in  8  p  r  i  n  E-     in  Springfield,  durfug  the  witchcraft  troubles 
in  that  place.     She  was  represented  as  hav- 
ing been  in  the  habit  of  wandering  about  at  night  with  her 
familiar  spirit.     It  was  also  asserted  that  her  husband  tried 
to  prevent  these  nocturnal  rambles  by  locking  the  door  of 
the  house,  and  hiding  the  key.     William  Branch,  Thomas 
Stebbins,  and  among  others,  her  husband's  brother  Benja- 
min, testified  that  they  had  seen  indications  of  mental  un- 
soundness.    Branch   remembered,  when  they  all  lived  in 
Longmeadow,  that  Joseph  Parsons  told  him  that  "wherever 
he  laid  the  key  his  wife  could  find  it  and  would  goe  out  in 
the  night  and  tliat  when  shee  went  out  a  woman  went  out 
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with  her  and  came  in  with  her,  but  sayd  Joseph  Parsons, 
God  preserve  her  with  his  angels."  At  another  time  while 
they  lived  in  Longmeadow,  Geo^e  Colton  "told  him  that 
hee  following  Mary  Parsons  in  her  fitt  he  followed  her 
thorow  the  water  where  he  was  up  to  his  knees  and  shoe 
was  not  wett.  This  thing  I  told  to  old  Mr,  [William] 
Pynchon,  w"  hee  was  here  and  he  wondered  at  it  but  said 
he  could  not  tell  w"'  to  say  about  it."  George  Colton  af- 
firmed that  on  several  occasions  "about  y'  tyme  y^  witches 
were  apprehended,"  Mary  Parsons  would  act  very  strangely, 
in  the  same  way  as  the  children  of  Mr.  Moxon,  "whom  I 
verily  believe  were  possessed  with  ye  divell."  He  further 
stated  that  when  Mary  Parsons  was  taken  in  a  fit  she 
would  "run  away  and  when  she  had  run  a  pretty  while 
she  would  fall  downe  like  one  dead  &  when  she  came  to 
herselfe  shee  would  strike  &  beat  herselfe  &  others,  &  act 
like  a  distracted  woman,"  He  denied  having  told  Mr. 
Branch  that  he  followed  her  through  the  water.  Richard 
Sikeshad  seen  Mary  Parsons  in  the  meadow  about  four 
years  before,  when  she  had  fallen  down  m  a  fit,  and  had 
helped  to  carry  her  into  the  house.  She  behaved  as  others 
did  "  in  their  fits  about  y' tyme."  Benjamin  Parsons  tes- 
tified that  "my  sister  Parsons"  had  fits  like  the  Moxon 
children;  "My  sister,"  he  stated,  "would  sometimes  teare 
her  cloathes  and  beate  herselfe  on  y'  breasts  and  beate  those 
y'  held  her  so  strongly  y'  we  could  hardly  hold  her  some- 
times, and  sometimes  in  her  fits  she  would  run  away  and 
we  col'd  not  hold  her  &  sometimes  shee  would  fall  downe 
like  one  dead." 

John  MatthswB  Johu  Matthows  reported  a  conversation  he 
tells  bow  she  had  Overheard  between  Joseph  Parsons  and 
the  Cellar,  ^^^  wife.     "  Aboutt  foure  yeares  ago  being 

at  Joseph  Parsons  house,  making  barrels 
upon  occasion  of  some  difference  betwixt  Joseph  Parsons  & 
his  wife  he  s'd  to  his  wife  y'  shee  was  led  by  an  evOl  spirit 
whereuppon  shee  s'd  y'  he  was  y''  cause  of  it  by  locking  her 
into  y^  sellar  &  leaving  her.  Joseph  Parsons  s'd  further  y* 
shee  went  over  y'  water  &  Colton  after  her  and  shee  was 
not  wet  only  Goodman  Colton  was  wet.  She  s'd  also  y' 
when  her  husband  lockt  her  into  y^  seilar  y"  sellar  was  full 
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of  Spirits  and  she  threw  the  bed  ataffe  at  y""  &  y"  bed 
cloaths  &  her  pillow  &  yet  they  would  not  be  gone  &  from 
this  tyme  shee  told  me  it  was  y'  shee  fell  into  her  fitts  sovae 
few  days  after."  She  said  to  Matthews  that  "y"  spirits  ap- 
peared to  her  like  poppets  as  shee  was  washing  her  cloaths 
at  y*  hrooke  &  then  shee  fell  into  her  fitts."  She  likewise 
told  him  "y'  in  her  fits  shee  hath  gone  from  her  house  in 
y^  long  meddow  thorough  y'  g'  swamp  in  her  shift  &  when 
shee  came  to  herselfe  shee  could  not  tell  how  shee  came  to 
be  there." 

Sleeping  in  the     Beds  and  bed  clothes  are  not  usually  found 
Cellar  liteiy  to     jj^  ^  Cellar,  and  their  presence  can  only  be 
giy^B  any  one     accounted  for  on  the  presumption  that  her 
husband  had  made  a  bed  for  her  there,  in 
the  hope  of  preventing  the  continuation  of  her  somnambu- 
listic excursions.     No  wonder  Mary  Parsons  saw  spirits  and 
had  fits,  if  she  was  compelled  to  sleep  in  such  a  cellar  as 
was  generally  to  be  found  in  the  houses  of  that  day. 

Referees  Rejected.  The  accused  twice  proposed  to  leave  the 
matter  to  referees,  but  Parsons  and  his  wife 
refused,  preferring  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  court. 
Mary  Parsons  answered  "what  y^  cort  would  give  her  shee 
would  hold  to." 

EyidenoBinBe-     A  Htunber  of  wltuesses  wBre  introduced  to- 
iJuttai-  show  that  the  child  of  Sarah  Bridgman  had 

been  sickly  from  its  birth.  It  lived  about, 
two  weeks.  Testimony  was  also  offered  to  prove  that  Mrs, 
Hannum's  spinning  for  other  people  was  as  defective  as 
that  she  did  for  Mrs.  Parsons.  Two  persons  swore  that 
the  yam  spun  for  them  by  Mrs.  Hannum  "wanted  of  the 
tale  some  4,  some  5,  and  some  6  threads  in  the  knot."  John 
Broughton  skinned  the  cow  of  William  Hannum,  that  died 
in  March,  and  he  found  a  great  quantity,  "4  or  5  gallons" 
"of  matter  in  the  belly  of  the  cow,"  sufScient  as  he 
thought  to  cause  the  death  of  the  animal.  Gfeorge  Alex- 
ander and  Samuel  Allen  were  present  when  the  ox  "was 
stung  with  the  rattle  snake."  They  saw  "nothing  but 
what  might  com  to  passe  in  y^  ordinary  way  and  they  killed 
the  rattle  snake." 
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Sarah  Byidgmaa  After  ttis  testimony  had  been  taken,  a  war- 
h  M^***T  ™'^  ^^■'^*  ^^^  issued  Sept.  8'",  by  Henry  Burt  of 
Springfield,  Magistrate,  for  the  arrest  of  Mrs. 
Bridgman,  and  she  gave  a  bond  in  £100,  with  sufficient 
surety  for  her  personal  appearance  at  the  next  county  court 
to  be  held  at  Cambridge,  on  the  7*""  of  October,  to  answer 
to  the  complaint  of  Joseph  Parsons  for  slandering  his  wife. 

Deuision  oi  the     The  above  evidence,  on  file  in  the  court  in 
^'^'"^-  all  its  legal  verbosity,  was  laid  before  the 

Honored  Bench  of  Magistrates,  who  after 
due  deliberation,  rendered  the  following  decision:  — 

'■The  court  haying  read  the  attaclmita  and  pmaed  the  Evidences  re- 
spectively psented  on  both  sides  wch  are  on  file  with  the  records  of 
this  court  do  find  that  the  dffit  hath  without  ]ust  grotmds  raised  a  great 
scandal  and  reproach  upon  the  Plant :  wife :  and  do  therefore  order  that 
the  df  t  shall  make  acknowledgement  before  the  Inhabitants  of  the  places 
where  the  said  Partyes  dweU :  viat :  North  Hampton  and  also  at  Spring- 
feild  at  some  Publick  meeting  at  each  place  by  order  of  M'  Pyncheon  or 
M'  Holliocke  oi  eyther  of  y"  and  in  such  words  and  manner  as  shall  be 
suitable  sattisfaction  for  such  an  offence  and  the  same  to  be  testifyed 
under  the  Hands  of  the  said  M^  Pinehon  and  M'  Holliocke,  within  60 
days  nest  ensuing  and  in  case  of  default  having  notice  of  the  time  at 
each  place  the  said  deffeadant,  vizt :  James  Bridgman  shall  pay  damar 
ges  to  the  pi ;  ten  pounds  eterl ;  Also  this  court  doth  order  that  the  DefEt 
shall  pay  to  the  PI  his  coste  of  court,  vizt ;  seaven  poimds  one  shilling 
and  eight  pence." 

whLoh  Alternative  No  return  relative  to  the  payment  of  this 
o(  the  Penalty  penalty  secms  to  have  been  made,  and  it  is 
not  known  whether  Mrs.  Bridgman  offered 
the  personal  and  public  acknowledgments  required.  Pos- 
sibly her  husband  may  have  preferred  to  pay  the  £10  ster- 
ling, rather  than  permit  his  wife  to  undergo  the  humilia- 
tion of  a  public  retraction. 

Character  and  Mary  Parsous  was  apparently  a  proud  and 
Temperament  of  nervous  woDiau,  haughty  in  demeanor  and 
inclined  to  carry  things  with  a  high  hand. 
She  belonged  to  the  aristocracy,  and  evidently  considered 
herself  a  dame  of  considerable  importance.  A  woman  of 
forcible  speech  and  domineering  ways,  she  was  not  unwill- 
ing that  her  neighbors  should  have  the  benefit  of  her  opin- 
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ions  on  any  subject  touching  herself  or  her  family.  A 
case,  so  flimsy  and  frivolous,  founded  on  jealousy,  prejudice 
and  superstition,  conducted  before  honorable  and  sensible 
men,  could  not  well  have  reached  any  other  decision.  To 
that  community,  however,  in  those  days  of  belief  in  the 
supernatural,  it  was  serious  and  significant.  Such  gossip 
was  an  affront  that  Esq.  Parsons  could  not  overlook  in  a 
town  in  which  he  ranked  as  one  of  the  first  in  worldly 
possessions.  His  wife  had  been  seriously  affected  during 
the  difficulties  in  Springfield,  but  she  had  at  this  time  appar- 
ently recovered  her  health,  and  was  not  to  be  trifled  with. 
Appearances  indicate  that  she  was  something  of  a  som- 
nambulist. When  the  witchcraft  excitement  in  the  neigh- 
boring town  was  at  its  height,  she  would  often  lose  con- 
trol of  herself,  in  the  frenzy  of  those  attacks,  and  wander 
off  in  the  night  till  she  fell  from  sheer  exhaustion,  unable 
when  she  came  to  her  senses,  to  remember  what  had  oc- 
curred, From  the  reported  conversations  with  her  hus- 
band, it  may  also  be  surmised  that  she  was  in  some  sense 
a  psychologist,  or  mind  reader.  Wherever  the  key  was 
hidden,  she  was  sure  to  discover  its  place  of  concealment. 
For  this  reason  she  was  banished  to  the  cellar.  With  his 
wife  safely  disposed  of  behind  the  cellar  door,  Parsons  had 
little  need  longer  to  hide  the  key.  The  excited  and  ner- 
vous condition  of  the  community  in  which  they  were  then 
living  had  a  marked  effect  upon  so  sensitive  an  organiza- 
tion as  that  of  Mrs.  Parsons,  and  the  continued  strain 
would  bring  into  activity  those  latent  tendencies  of  her 
mind.  While  in  Springfield,  during  those  exciting  times, 
no  attempt  seems  to  have  been  made  to  connect  her  with 
the  evil  in  any  way.  Nor  does  she  seem  to  have  been  even 
suspected  at  that  time.  It  was  reserved  for  the  malice, 
envy  and  credulity  of  her  neighbors  in  another  settlement 
to  cast  that  stigma  upon  her. 
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CHAPTER    V. 

PEEFECTING  THE  ORGANIZATION. 

Prosperity  of  the     MEMORABLE   in  the  histoiy  of   the   town, 
TowD.  were  the   two  succeeding  yeare,   1657  and 

1658,  From  the  first  named  dates  the  con- 
tinuous record  of  town  affairs,  and  the  latter  was  especially 
signalized  by  successful  efforts  to  obtain  a  minister.  With- 
in that  time  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  considerably  in- 
creased, specific  action  was  taken  on  matters  destined  to 
work  great  good  to  the  welfare  of  the  new  plantation,  and 
several  valuable  enterprises  were  undertaken.  Men  of 
character,  ability  and  means  were  among  the  accessions, 
thus  assuring  beyond  question  the  stability  and  perma- 
nence of  the  settlement. 

The  Initial  Book  of  The  first  existing  book  of  consecutive  town 
Town  Beooras.  records  was  commenced  in  1661.  With  the 
exception  of  a  few  items  relating  to  the 
very  earliest  transactions,  the  proceedings  quoted  in  the 
foregoing  pages,  were  not  transferred  to  this  volume.  On 
it  the  bounds  of  the  plantation,  the  first  meeting  of  the 
petitioners,  copies  of  the  original  Indian  deeds,  and  several 
documents  not  of  general  interest,  precede  the  regular  town 
meeting  records.  Probably  the  proprietors'  registry  of  deeds, 
was  the  old  book  referred  to  below.  The  first  entry  of  town 
business  is  found  on  page  6,  and  is  as  follows :  — 
"Wi-february  1600 

' '  The  day  and  yere  aboue  written  It  was  voted  afBrmatiuely  by  the 
Towne  of  Northampton  that  a  Committe  ahonld  he  chosen  to  Consider 
what  was  orderly  and  of  vse  in  the  old  Towne  hooke  and  to  appoint 
some  to  Transcribe  the  same  into  the  new  hooke.  those  that  were  im- 
powred  for  this  worie  were  these  7  vizt :  William  Clarke,  Da\-id  Wil- 
ton, William  Holton,  Richard  Lyman,  Joseph  Parsons,  Robert  Bartlet, 
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Samuel  Wriglit  Junio'.  these  7  aforesaid  appointed  and  agreed  with 
William  Jeaiies  the  Towne  Recorder  to  Transcrihe  stll  that  was  ord'ly 
and  of  vse  in  the  old  Towne  booke  into  tlie  new  booie." 

Mr,  Janes  began  his  records  with  the  preceding  vote,  fol- 
lowed by  another  passed  at  the  same  time,  noting  the 
choice  of  Nathaniel  Phelps  as  constable.  He  then  goes 
back  to  June,  1657,  ignoring  all  business  that  had  been 
transacted  in  the  previous  years.  From  that  time,  how- 
ever, it  is  presumed  that  all  meetings,  legally  called,  were 
duly  entered,  though  they  do  not  follow  each  other  in 
regular  chronological  order.  The  dates  of  the  years,  and 
of  the  months  of  the  same  year,  are  frequently  inter- 
mingled. This  lack  of  uniformity  is  often  confusing,  and 
when  the  atrocious  writing  and  worse  spelling  of  some  of 
the  clerks  is  taken  into  the  account,  there  is  great  liability 
to  error,  which  is  in  no  degree  modified  by  the  several 
methods  of  dating  then  in  use.  In  later  years  this  second 
book  was  copied  in  a  fair  and  legible  manner,  hut  the 
quaint  and  venerable  appearance  of  the  original,  as  well  as 
the   amusing  interest  in  its  execrable    orthography,   are 


Dirision  oi  Man-  Much  of  the  laud  in  the  meadows  had 
hao  Meadow.  already  been  assigned  to  settlers,  but  almost 
the  entire  section  of  Manhan  was  still  un- 
divided. This  was  disposed  of  in  part  by  the  annexed 
special  vote,  adopted  June  35,  1657  : — ■ 

' '  It  was  voted  and  agreed  the  day  and  yeare  aboue  Baid  that  the  land 
in  Mimham  shalbe  devided  among  the  inhabitants  now  resident  that 
haue  not  had.  ther  proportion  elsewhere  only  Reserueing  60  Acres  for 
sequestred  land  at  the  hither  end  of  the  meddow  and  the  comer  of  land 
bebinde  M'  Pyncbons  land.  And  these  to  rram  from  the  greate  River 
to  the  Mill  River  only  ther  must  hee  a  highway  of  two  rods  brode  from 
the  hither  end  to  the  outside  of  Henry  Curtis  lot  to  ly  betweene  Henry 
Curtis  and  Lieutenant  Clarke  lot  and  soe  running  to  the  hoggs  bladder. 
William  Holton,  Joseph  fBtch  and  Robert  Bartlet  are  chosen  for  the 
measuring  the  divission  and  to  be  pd  by  the  day  for  ther  measuring." 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  course  of  Mill  River 
was  then  close  under  Fort  Hill,  and  that  it  is  supposed  to 
have  entered  the  Manhan  River  near  the  point  at  which 
that  stream  joined  the  Connecticut, 

Lieut.  William  Clarke,  named  as  an  owner  in  Manhan, 
was  not  at  that  time  a  resident  of  Northampton.     His  home 
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lot  was  not  granted  till  1659,  and  not  till  that  date  did  lie 
become  a  permanent  settler.  There  is  no  further  record  of 
this  distribution.  It  seems  highly  probable  that  this  was 
only  a  partial  division,  just  enough  of  territory  being  laid 
off  in  the  northern  haJf  to  even  up  meadow  land  owner- 
ship. At  all  events  considerable  land  in  Manhan,  at  it-s 
"upl>er"  or  southern  end,  was  granted  in  1659,  as  a  bonus 
to  desirable  settlers. 

A  Grist  Mill  begun.  Another  important  work  was  commenced 
this  Jyear.  The  settlers  had  no  means  of 
grinding  their  com  except  that  which  existed  in  every 
household.  Springfield  was  the  nearest  point  at  which  a 
grist  mill  was  to  be  found,  and  that  was  altogether  too  dis- 
tant to  be  made  generally  available.  Consequently  a  mill 
"for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  of  Northampton,"  was  be- 
gun. It.  was  a  private  enterprise,  and  probably  did  not 
make  great  progress  that  year.  The  town  passed  no  vote  in 
reference  to  the  matter,  althougb  a  lot  of  two  acres,  called 
the  "mill  lot"  had  been  already  set  off.  No  record  was 
ever  made  of  the  location  or  grant  of  the  mill  lot,  but  it  is 
recognized  in  the  boundaries  of  adjoining  property,  and 
upon  it  the  first  grist  mill  in  town  was  built.  This  mill 
stood  on  the  north  bank  of  Mill  River,  just  west  of  the  Gas 
"Works,  Several  years  elapsed  before  it  was  ready  for  use. 
The  facts  concerning  its  construction  will  be  given  in 
another  chapter, 

Purahaae  and  Deed  Though  the  Commissioners  included  Capa- 
of  Cftpawonte.  wonke  in  the  original  "lay  out"  of  the 
plantation,  it  was  not  fully  purchased  by 
Mr.  Pynchon  when  he  bargained  for  the  rest  of  the  land. 
The  Indians  held  possession  of  it  till  1657,  when  John  Webb 
seems  to  have  been  authorized  to  buy  it  though  there  is  no 
vote  on  record  conferring  upon  Mm  any  such  authority. 
From  the  following  deed  it  appears  that  a  portion  of  the 
purchase  money  had  already  been  paid,  and  that  Webb 
merely  completed  the  transaction :  — 

"The  20'''  of  July  1657,  that  I  Lampancho  the  Sachem  haue  sould  to 
the  Towne  of  Northampton  vppon  Conechtecutt  River  haue  sotdd  all 
the  land  and  Treea  with  all  the  Appurtenances  theiTiito  belonging  caled 
by  the  name  of  Pewongeauch  and  haue  receuied  full  and  compleate  pay 
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and  satisfaction  for  the  same  with,  all  the  Damages  soe  that  I  doe  Re- 
eigne  the  fnU  Right  and  Title  for  myeelfe  and  my  heires  for  ever  to  the 
Towne  of  Northampton.  The  satisfaction  for  the  said  land  I  receuied 
of  Jotin  Webb  of  the  same  Towne  beeing  Thirty  shillings  which  is  the 
Eemander  of  the  pay  and  am  now  folly  satisfied  for  said  land  with 
all  the  Apnrtenances  wher  Tuto  I  hane  set  my  band  the  day  &  yei'e 
aboue  written. 

The  marke  of  Lampancho 

alias  Umpanchela. 
Witnesse  to  the  same 

"WiLUAU  Jeahes 

William  Holton." 
The  price  agreed  upon  for  this  parcel  of  land,  as  wlU  be 
seen  by  future  transactions  with  this  chief,  was  36s.,  and 
Umpanchela  had  already  received  a  portion   of  his  pay, 
probably  6s.,  "to  bind  the  bargain." 

New  Board  of  During  the  first  few  years  after  the  organi- 
Townamsn  and  zation  of  the  towu,  its  ofScers  were  not  all 
tioaa.  "        chosen  at  the  same  meeting.      Selectmen 

were  elected  in  December,  and  the  others  at 
different  times.  In  1658,  a  change  was  made,  and  towns- 
men were  afterwards  voted  for  early  in  the  year,  though 
not  always  in  the  same  month.  Consequently  the  select- 
men chosen  in  December,  1666,  held  over  tOl  the  new  board 
took  office  in  165|-  The  election  occurred  in  February  of 
that  year,  and  the  selectmen  were  ordered  not  to  "dispose 
of  any  of  the  Townes  land  without  the  Townes  consent," 
Nothing  indicates  the  necessity  for  any  such  instruction, 
but  there  was  evidently  reason  to  believe  that  something  of 
the  kind  had  been  done,  or  a  suspicion  existed  that  it  was 
in  contemplation.  In  addition  to  the  above  vote,  a  system 
of  yearly  accounting  between  the  difEerent  boards  of  select- 
men was  ordered,  and  that  it  might  be  perfectly  under- 
stood, the  method  was  explained  at  length  upon  the 
records  r  — 

"  It  was  then  voted  and  agreed  that  the  old  Townes  men  shall  giue 
Tpp  ther  acconmpt  within  a  moneth  after  ther  yeare  is  expired  to  the 
new  Townes  men,  that  all  accoumpts  may  bee  prfect«d  and  Righteons- 
ness  maintained  and  this  to  bee  donn  from  yeare  to  yeare,  viz ;  M' 
ffit«h,  Richard  Lyman,  Williani  Miller  are  to  giue  vpp  ther  ac«oumpts 
to  Joseph  Parsons,  Sam:  Wright  Junlo'  and  Isaac  Shelden,  and  the 
said  Joseph  Parsons,  Sam:  Wright  Junior  and  Isaac  Shelden  are  to 
gi«e  vpp  ther  accovimpts  to  William  Holton,  Robert  Bartlett  and 
,s  Woodford." 
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Here  named  in  the  order  of  their  election,  are  the  first 
three  boards  of  townsmen,  supplying  the  names  of  the  sec- 
ond one,  which  the  imperfect  town  record  made  impossi- 
ble to  decipher.  The  first  named  were  chc«en  in  December, 
1655,  the  second  in  December,  1656,  and  the  last  were 
elected  February,  8,  165|.  On  the  29'"  of  March  it  was 
voted  "y'  M'  fatch  is  chosen  Townes  man  for  this  yeare  dur- 
ing the  other  two  Townes  mens  time." 

Why  Mr.  Fitch  was  chosen  selectman  at  this  time,  or 
whom  he  displaced,  is  somewhat  uncertain.  Robert  Bart- 
lett,  as  has  been  seen,  had  been  under  a  cloud,  and  the  nat- 
ural supposition  would  be  that  he  was  dropped.  Yet  in 
April,  when  the  names  of  the  three  selectmen  appear  upon 
the  records,  signed  to  the  ordinance  about  the  boat,  that  of 
Joseph  Fitch  takes  the  place  of  William  Helton,  Possibly 
Holton,  having  been  sent  to  Boston  by  the  town,  as  its 
agent  before  the  legislature,  may  have  resigned  the  office 
of  selectman. 

In  December,  1657,  Samuel  Wright  and  David  Burt  were 
"chosen  measurers  for  the  yere  ensueing  ther  wages  12* 
a  home  lot  &  other  lots  iH  p'  acre  in  Munhan  &  other  De- 
vissions  2^  p''  acre."  In  May  following  "James  Bridgman 
was  chosen  by  the  Towne  deputy  Constable  to  continue  as 
long  as  Natha  Phelps  is  Constable."  But  there  is  no  rec- 
ord of  the  choice  of  Phelps.  In  December  1658,  "M"' 
Jeanes  is  chosen  Recorder  of  land  for  the  yere  ensueing." 

juBticea  chosen  by     When   the    towu    petitioned    the    General 
B«""*-  Court  to  establish  a  government  here,  that 

body  appointed  the  justices.  This  year  the 
commissioners  to  end  small  causes  were  chosen  by  ballot'  in 
town  meeting,  and  were  doubtless  qualified  in  the  usual 
way  at  Springfield.  The  record  dated  "Feb.  8""  1657,"  (58) 
reads : — 

■'  It  was  voted  and  agreed  coiicame  the  order  of  the  «lioyce  of  tlie  S 
men  to  end  small  cawses  they  shall  first  chuse  one  and  bee  that  hath 
most  votes  by  pap"  shall  stand  for  one  and  for  the  rest  in  order  for  y' 
ther  was  chosen  for  the  yere  ensueing  William  Holton,  Thomas  Bas- 
cum  the  3  men  to  end  small  cawses." 

'ersal  practice.    Questions 

lI  Couit.  unless  otherwisa 
.    This  is  the  first  time  the  ballot  Is  mentioned  as  having  been  used  here. 
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One  name  was  omitted,  though  three  men  were  chosen. 
The  mystery,  however,  was  solved  at  the  first  session  of  the 
county  court,  as  will  be  noted  in  its  proper  connection. 
The  name  unrecorded  was  that  of  Edward  Elmer,  who 
had  already  served  two  years  in  that  capacity.  According 
to  the  court  record,  Elmer  was  first  chosen,  and  then  some 
other  person  elected  over  him.  Probahly  the  recorder  was 
uncertain  which  of  the  two  was  entitled  t6  the  office,  and 
so  named  neither  of  them.  Elmer  it  seems  hurried  to 
Springfield  and  took  the  oath,  and  the  court  sustained  him. 
These  officers  continued  to  he  chosen  in  this  manner,  and 
were  annually  recorded  with  the  list  of  town  officers.  In 
1663,  the  commissioners  appointed  days  on  which  sessions 
of  their  court  would  be  held,' 

Meadow  Land  lo-     Castiug  lots,  an  auciont  method  of  deciding 

cated  by  lot,  doubtful  questious,  was  resorted  to  in  town 

affairs  as  well  as  those  of  lesser  importance 

in  every  day  life.'    In  March,  165|,  the  town  voted  that 
"M'  Williams  John  Stebbens  Joseph.  Root  Joseph.  Jeanes  shall  cast 

lotts  for  ther  proportion  of  Grasse  Gronnd  the  first  lot  to  ly  next  to 

Robert  Haywart  and  ao6  snccessivelr  downward  in  the  Middle  Med- 

Robert  Hayward's  lot  was  bounded  east  by  the  great 
river.  Joseph  Root  drew  one  and  a  quarter  acres  adjoining 
Hayward,  then  John  Stebbins  four  acres,  next  Arthur  Wil- 
liams five  acres,  and  last  Joseph  Janes  one  acre  and  one 
rod.  The  location  only  was  decided  by  lot,  other  consider- 
ations determined  the  quantity  of  land. 

pirat  Movement  The  most  important  wort  of  the  year 
towards  obtain-  towards  perfecting  the  organization  of  the 
town,  was  inaugurated  at  a  meeting  held  on 
the  18"'  of  March,  165|-.  Then  it  was  that  the  proposition 
for  obtaining  a  minister  was  first  acted  upon.  The  vote 
,  passed  at  that  time  is  given  in  f  uH :  — 

"  It  was  then  voted  and  agreed  y"  William  Eolton  is  desired  to  BOlicite 
the  Generall  Court,  and  to  act  and  propound  several  Cases  that  Con- 
ceme  the  Towne,  as  first  to  cleare  vpp  the  Exposition  of  the  grant  bee- 

1  "  The  three  men  appointed  to  enrl  small  Cawses,  appointe  the  1  second  flay  in 
every  other  coo;  to  hears  any  Complaints  j'  shslhe  brought  according  to  iawe.  The 
flrst  day  the  ]  second  (Uy  of  the  4:  mo:  and  1  second  day  of  the  0  mo:  1  second  day  of 
the  8  roo:  the  1  aeoond  day  of  the  10  mo;  *  the  1  aecocd  day  of  the  13  mo;'" 
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ing  somewliat  Ambiguous,  y'  grant  is  supposed  to  bee  an  Answere  to 
onr  petition  (56) 

a'j  to  propound  Concemeing  further  power  or  helpe  in  matters  of 
Judicature,  either  for  helpe  from  the  bay  or  from  Springfeild.  3.  to 
treate  with  M'  Willard,  and  end  [  ]  ing  aboute  a  Mynester,  and  to 
haue  Advice  aboute  [  ]  two  meeteings,  And  to  Dea'  Advise  what 

course  to  take  aboute  3^  p'venting  of  escesse  of  liquor  in  comeing  to  O' 
Towne  and  of  Sider.  All  those  y'  were  p'sent  at  the  makeing  this  vote 
did  promise  to  Consent  to  it  in  case  y'  the  major  p'  of  the  Inhabitantes 
of  the  Towne  doe  approoue  of  it  and  consent  to  it. 

Wm  Holton  William  Hulburd  Sam:  Ailen 

Robert  Bartlet  Job:  King  Wil:  Hanu[m] 

Tho:  Eoote  Da:  Burt  Tho:  Mason 

Jos:  Root  Walt:  Lee  Jos:  Jeanes 

WU:  Jeanes  George  AUexand'  Joh:  Ing^sol 

Wil:  Miller  Chris:  Smith  Hob:  Lyman 

Natha:  Phelpes        Tho:  Salmon  John  Stebens 

Hen:  Curtis  Joli:  Brot^bton  James  Bridgman." 

Oeo:  Langton 

The   inhabitajits     Those  who  voted  at  tliis  meeting  it  seems 
ReiiKiousand     were  a  little  uncertain  whether  the  "major 
""^^^^  '  part  of  the  inhabitautes  "  were  of  the  same 

opinion  as  themselves.  The  above  list  of  twenty-five 
names  must  have  comprised  a  large  majority  of  tlie 
"  inhabitantes,"  as  not  more  than  thirty-eight  settlers  had 
received  grants  of  land  previous  to  1658.  Very  probably 
the  clerk,  in  ordex'  to  give  legal  sanction  to  the  acts  of  their 
accredited  agent,  recorded  the  names  as  people  made  known 
their  sentiments  concerning  the  order,  and  not  at  the 
time  of  the  meeting.  At  any  rate,  there  could  have  been 
but  little  opposition  to  the  vote.  The  questions  proposed 
were  the  most  significant  that  had  yet  presented  themselves, 
involving  both  the  moral  and  spiritual  welfare  of  the  town- 
ship. Small  as  the  community  then  was,  it  apprecia- 
ted the  necessity  of  a  settled  minister.  A  meeting  house 
had  been  two  years  built,  and  it  was  time  that  the  regular 
ministrations  of  a  pastor  should  be  secured.  The  evils  of 
intoxicating  drinks  had  also  become  apparent,  and  some 
authority  was  desired  whereby  their  influx  might  be  con- 
trolled. This  same  spirit  of  temperance,  so  prominent  the 
fourth  year  after  the  settlement  of  the  town,  still  prevails. 
How  best  to  deal  with  intoxicants  is  yet  an  unsettled  prob- 
lem in  the  regulation  of  town  affairs. 
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Mr.  Willard,  whose  assistance  was  requested,  was  un- 
doubtedly Maj.  Simon  Willard  of  Boston,  a  member  of  the 
board  of  assistant  magistrates. 

A  Bate  of  SBO  Or-     The  Opening  of  the  year'  (March  35")  found 
^^'^■^^  the  new  settlement  still  in  a  thriving  con- 

dition. Increasing  numbers  gave  it  strength 
and  confidence.  An  ample  harvest  had  rewarded  the 
planters,  and  the  town  felt  abundantly  able  to  meet  all  de- 
mands. On  the  99"  of  March,  it  was  "voted  and  Granted 
that  a  Rate  of  30'  is  to  be  levied  and  gath'd  to  pay  the 
Towne  debts."  Rates  had  been  voted  three  years  before, 
to  meet  current  expenses,  "prudent  occations,"  as  they 
were  called,  but  no  definite  sum  had  been  named.  Whether 
any  money  or  its  equivalent  had  been  collected  under  pre- 
vious action  it  is  now  impossible  to  determine.  It  seems 
hardly  probable,  however,  that  any  tax  had  been  gathered. 
The  only  payment  the  town  had  obligated  itself  to  make 
was  £14  for  building  the  meeting  house,  and  the  sum  of  £30 
was  probably  sufficient  to  cover  all  expenses  to  that  date. 

1  Some  confusion  concerning  datBa  is  lilJBly  to  urise  unless  the  aeTeral  celorms  in 
the  calendar  are  kept  in  mind.  The  first  uhanee  was  made  by  Julius  Cteaar,  46  years 
Iwfore  Christ.  By  his  aiyisinn  the  solar  year  consisted  of  S85  days  and  a  hours,  ad- 
ding one  day  every  four  years.  This  was  denominated  the  Julian  method  or  "  Old 
Style."  The  present  "New  Style  "  was  eatflWIshedby  Pope  Gregory  Xin.  in  1583.  He 
eliminated  10  days  from  the  month  of  October,  whicli  corrected  the  oalendar  back  to 
336  years  after  Christ,  and  it  was  called  the  Qregorian  system.  In  IT^  the  EngUsh  Par- 
liament  Btruok  ont  eleven  days,  and  the  present  method  became  the  usage  In  England 
and  her  oolonies.  Still  further  complications  arise  from  the  fact  that  the  year  began 
at  different  times.    The  Julian  method  began  the  year  January  1".    But  in  tbeooucaa 
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tween  Jan.  1"  and  March  SB"  were  in  nse  in  England  and  America,  both  dates  being 
designated  Jan.  10, 1683-3,  March  5, 16&4-5.  The  first  figure  denotes  the  year  commenc- 
lagontheSei'otthepreTiaiisMarch,  and  the  second  one  that  beginning  Jan.  1".  The 
first  of  Maroh  was  accounted  the  beginning  of  the  year  for  a  time  in  Kew  England  and 
the  months  were  numbered  1",  ff'.  B«,  etc.  Thus  the  16"i  11"  mo.  1881,  meant  the  15"> 
of  January,  J8S3;  or  the  IT"!  of  the  13">  mo.  186J,  indicated  Pebcuary  17".  188S.  This 
latter  form  is  eonietimes  used  in  the  Northampton  reoords,  but  more  frequently 
doable  dates  are  employed.  In  this  work  the  present  style  of  the  calendar  is  fol- 
lowed.   The  figures  at  the  top  of  each  page  denote  the  year  as  oommenoing  on  the 
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Ferry  Estabiiehed  As  the  popiilatioii  increased,  better  facili- 
aoroBs  tue  Con-  ^^gg  were  demanded  for  crossing  the  Con- 
necticut River.  Indian  canoes,  or  per- 
chance a  skiff  owned  by  individuals,  were  as  yel  the  only 
means  of  transit.  These  were  not  always  at  hand  when 
wanted,  and  at  best  illy  accommodated  the  public.  A  boat 
was  built  at  the  expense  of  the  town,  in  1658,  but  there  is 
nothing  on  record  to  show  its  size,  shape,  capacity,  or  cost. 
The  following  rules  concerning  the  use  of  this  ferry  were 
adopted :  — 

"  Aprill  21'^  (68).  An  ord'  for  mateing  and  ord'ing  the  boate  made 
by  the  Townes  men  vizt ;  First  jr*  wee  make  choyse  of  Goodman  Bart> 
let  for  the  keeping  of  the  kay  if  any  pson  or  psons  haue  occation  to  vse 
the  said  boate  they  ahaH  demand  the  kay  of  Rob:  Bartlet.  Secondly  y' 
all  sd  pson  or  psons  after  y'  thaj  haue  had  the  key  delivered  to  [them] 
shall  stand  to  the  hazard  of  the  boate  till  the  kay  [is]  Delivered  to  the 
proper  keeper  appointed  by  the  Towne  or  to  his  assignes.  Thirdly  that 
those  that  make  vse  of  the  boat«  shall  not  leane  it  aboue  80  rodde 
bep-Ow]  the  lower  end  of  the  Band  y'  ia  belowe  the  middle  med[ow] 
neither  aboue  the  lower  end  of  the  Heland  without  [thej  side  y'  is  next 
the  River  vnd'  the  penalty  of  two  shillings  6d.  for  every  such  defect. 
Further  that  they  shall  lock  it  to  such  a  place  y'  in  an  ordynary  way  it 
shalbe  secure  from  takeing  away  vnlesB  it  bee  vnlocked  vnder  the  pen- 
alty of  5'  for  every  such  defect,  ffourthly  y'  noe  pson  or  psons  y"  carry 
over  the  boat  over  the  River  shall  not  retaine  it  ther  aboue  an  howre 
and  halfe.  Further  that  if  hee  or  they  shall  keepe  the  key  after  they 
haue  brought  over  the  boate  and  locked  it  aboue  one  howre  shall  forfit« 
2°  6^  for  every  such  Defect,  ffnrther  if  any  pson  or  psons  shaU  breake 
or  loose  the  oares  belonging  to  the  boate  shal  either  pay  for  them  or 
provide  as  good  as  they  were  againe. 

Rob:  Babtlet  J 

Joseph  ffitch  1  Townesmen." 

Thomas  Woodford  ) 

This  crossing  place,  the  first  provided  by  the  town,  must 
have  been  below  the  present  ferry  at  Hockanum.  It  was 
probably  near  the  turn  of  the  river  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
"oxbow."  The  Island  mentioned  has  disappeared.  Rob- 
ert Bartlett  lived  at  the  lower  end  of  Pleasant  Street,  and 
his  was  the  house  nearest  to  the  ferry.  No  great  use  could 
have  been  made  of  this  boat  except  for  farming  purposes, 
as  there  was  then  no  settlement  at  Hadley,  and  its  position 
was  much  too  far  to  the  south  for  the  convenience  of  com- 
munication with  that  town,  had  it  been  in  existence. 
There  was  a  way  to  Springfield  on  the  east  side  of  the  river 
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before  Hadley  was  settled,  but  according  to  these  rales 
the  ferry  seems  not  to  have  been  intended  for  the  use  of 
travelers.  The  town  owned  no  land  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river,  and  it  may  be  that  the  ferry  was  estabKshed  for  the 
purpose  of  transporting  hay  or  other  produce  from  Hocka- 
num  meadow,  obtained  by  poaching  upon  the  colony  pre- 


Hoiton  preBente     William  Holtou,  coiumissioued  by  the  town 
the  Petition.     Jq  March,  to  act  as  their  agent  and  present 
Court   ^        *     certain  matters  to  the  General   Court,  at- 
tended promptly  to  his  duty,  and  appeared 
before  that  body  in  the  following  May.     On  the  36'"  of  the 
month  the  court  took  action  upon  the  petition  and  the  fol-  ■ 
lowing  answer  was  returned :  — 

"In  ans'  to  the  petition  of  North  Hampton  it  is  ordered,  that  theire 
condition  in  relation  to  a  minister  be  forthwith  comended  to  the  rener- 
end  elders,  &  theire  help  desired  therein ;  secondly  that  there  ahaU  be 
two  courts  kept  yearely  by  the  comisaoners  of  Springfeild  &  North 
Hampton  joinctly,  or  by  any  fower  of  them,  the  one  at  Springfeild  on 
the  last  Twesday  in  the  flrst  moneth,  and  the  other  at  North  Hampton 
Ypon  the  laat  Twesday  in  September,  which  Courts  shall  haue  power  to 
heare  and  determine,  by  jury  or  w"'ont,  according  to  the  liberty  the 
lawe  allowes  in  Coonty  Conrts,  all  civill  actions  not  exceeding  twenty 
ponmds  damage,  and  all  eriminall  cases  not  exceeding  five  ponnds  fine, 
or  corporall  pnnishment  not  exceeding  tenn  stripes,  reserving  appeales 
in  all  such  cases  to  the  Connty  Court  at  Boston  ;  and  the  sajd  Conrt 
shall  haue  power  to  graont  licences  for  the  keeping  of  ordinarjes,  or 
houses  of  comon  entertajnment,  selling  wine,  cidar  or  strong  licquors 
according  to  lawe,  &  not  otherwise,  giving  the  oath  of  freedom  or  fidel- 
litje  to  persons  qualified,  according  to  lawe,  to  binde  to  the  peace  or 
good  behaviour,  to  comitt  to  prison  fellons  &  malefactors,  as  the  lawe 
allowes,  &  this  to  be  during  the  Courts  pleasure." 

Tbe  Petition  but  It  will  be  observod  that  in  the  above  quoted 
partial  1  J-  An-  responso  by  the  Legislature,  several  matters 
^  referred  to  in  the  petition  were  passed  over 

in  silence.  Wherein  consisted  the  ambiguity  of  the  grant 
has  been  previously  explained.  The  defacement  of  the 
record  renders  uncertain  whether  the  "two  meetings"  were 
town  or  religious  gatherings,  but  that  request,  as  well  as 
the  temperance  question,  were  neither  of  them  considered 
by  the  General  Court. 
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Firat  Court  ever  By  virtue  of  the  above  conmiission,  ap- 
convened  In  pointed  in  answer  to  the  petition  for  "help 
Kinp  on.  ^^  matters  of  judicature,"  and  following 
out  the  suggestion  of  the  petition  in  April,  1656,  the  first 
court  ever  held  in  Northampton,  convened  Sept.  38,  1658. 
It  was  composed  of  John  Pynchon  and  Elizur  Holyoke  of 
Springfield,  and  two  or  more  of  the  Northampton  Commis- 
sioners, whose  names  are  not  given.  In  Fehruary,  165j^, 
Holton,  Bascom  and  Elmore'  were  chosen  by  the  town,  and 
two  or  more  of  them  must  have  been  present.  Elmore, 
however,  could  not  have  served,  as  he  brought  an  action 
before  the  court.  The  cases  recorded  were  few  in  number, 
and  of  little  consequence.  They  were  but  the  ordinary 
quarrels  and  contentions  that  naturally  arise  in  such  com- 
munities ;  yet  they  show  the  spirit  of  the  times  and  the 
jealousy  with  which  religious  observances  were  guarded. 
The  following  is  a  literal  transcript  of  the  court  records  as 
made  by  Mr.  Pynchon  :  — 

"  Att  a  Conrt  holden  at  Nortiiampton  Sept :  38  58  By  order  of  the  Gen- 
erall  Corte  appojntiiig  the  Comiasionera  of  Springfield  to  joyne  w"'  the 
Comisaion'a  of  Northampton  for  the  issuing  of  all  Civill  Actiona  not 
exceeding  Twenty  pounds  &  as  in  y*  said  Comission  hereunder  written 
more  at  large — appeareth  nppon  w'''  day  abovesaid  M'  John  Pynchon 
&  Eliznr  Holyoke  of  Springfield  Attended  for  that  service  according  to 
y  comission  following : 

[For  this  commission  and  order  of  the  court  see  page  63.] 

Upon  w°*  28"  Day  of  September  Thomas  Boot*  Complayned  of  Rob- 
ert Eartlett  in  an  action  of  the  Case  for  strikinge  his  the  said  Thomas 
his  wife  w"*  a  long  stick  to  p'jndice. 

Eohert  Bartlett  acknowledginge  his  ofience  in  the  Cotut  Both  Plan- 
tiffe  &  Defendt  agreed  about  the  matter  between  themselves; 

Joseph  PaiBona  Complaynea  agt  John  Webb  for  not  delivering  a  Cow 
&  Calf  accordinge  to  bargayne,  and  thereupon  Joseph  demand  i£  of 
the  said  John  w^''  the  said  John  Owed  him ; 

Upon  hearinge  of  the  buayueBa  Joseph  Parsons  was  content  to  ac- 
cept of  the  Cow  though  the  Calf  were  lost,  the  said  John  allowing  the 
said  Joseph  5s.  vr''  he  promised  to  allow  &  pay  to  the  said  Joseph. 

Edward  Elmer  Oomplaynes  agt  William  Holton  &  Robert  Bartlett  in 
an  action  of  defamation  in  two  particiUars :  1.  for  afBrming  that  the 
said  Edward  Elmer  went  down  in  a  disorderly  way  to  take  his  oath 
And  2's  for  charginge  him  the  said  Edward  to  be  one  that  made  a 
breach  or  rent  in  the  Town  Concerning  the  Lorda  dayes  Meetings. 

I  TbisnameisspellerJlDtn'OdltCereiitwaye:  ElmoreuidElmer.  In  the  record  ot 
hia  appointment  as  reooTder,  made  evidently  bj  hie  own  band,  it  is  written  Elmore, 
and  this  form  is  oooaaionaily  used  elsewhere,  but  ordlnariiy  It  is  ahortenea  upon  the 
records,  ss  in  speech,  to  Elmer. 
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To  the  first  particular  in  this  Action  y  Court  did  thus  j  udge : 
Wee  cannot  wholly  free  Goodman  Elmer  from  blame  in  the  transac- 
tion of  the  busyness  in  relation  to  the  place  that  he  was  chosen  to  vizt 
a  Commissioner  for  the  Towne  ife  judge  disorder  in  his  proceedings, 
though  in  regard  of  the  overhastyness  of  the  Town  in  choosing 
another,  W*  might  be  some  occasioii  of  his  for  goeinge  down  to  Spring- 
field where  he  took  hia  oath,  we  fynd  not  grotmd  for  Wm  Holton  & 
Eohert  Bartlett  to  charge  him  with  disorderly  taking  his  oath  seeing 
Edward  Elmer  did  not  look  for  or  move  to  have  his  oath  given  him  tUl 
it  was  pntt  to  him ;  yet  we  judge  it  not  a  defamation ;  the  siiealdng  of 
a  mans  Faylings  &  infirmityes  may  be  disorderly  &  yet  not  a  defama- 

for  the  3^  particular  we  see  not  ground  for  Wm  Holton  &  Robert 
Bartlett  to  charge  Edward  Elmer  for  maMnge  a  breach  or  rent  in  the 
Town ;  for  it  appeareth  that  the  ill  management  of  matters  on  both 
sides  had  been  the  occasion  of  the  breaches  in  the  Town.  But  it  doth 
not  appear  that  Edward  Elmer  was  y*  cause  of  them,  &  therefore  to 
charge  him  for  makinge  the  breach,  we  fynd  to  be  some  degree  of  de- 
faming Him,  though  in  regard  of  some  blame  worthy  carriage  found 
in  goodm  Elmer  about  those  matters  we  lay  noe  damage  nppon  the  De- 
fendants to  pay  to  y  plaintiffe. 

John  Elmer  son  of  Edward  Elmer  complayntng  agt  Good  wife  Holton 
for  chargiag  hi  in  the  said  John  to  have  stollen  an  axe — this  action  was 
taken  up  amongst  themselves  before  any  sentence  passed  uppon  it. 

Att  the  same  Courte  Joseph  Parsons  was  chosen  Clarke  of  the  Band, 
&  took  his  oath  accordingly  for  the  due  execution  of  his  office. 

And  the  Town  f  jndinge  a  necessity  for  some  one  to  Keepe  an  ordi- 
nary for  entertayning  strangers,  they  made  choyce  of  John  Webb  for 
that  service  who  had  a  licence  graunted  him  in  that  behaif  ae  also  for 
the  sellinge  of  wine  Cider  or  stronge  liquors ;  this  licence  to  continue 
for  one  yeare  from  this  Court.  Provided  the  said  John  Webb  doe  not 
suffer  any  Evil  rule  or  disorder  in  his  honse  dnring  the  said  Tearme  & 
that  he  doe  behave  himselfe  therein,  in  all  things  accordinge  to  the 
Laws  of  this  Jurisdiction  of  y*  Massachusetts." 

Another  item  of  business  of  considerable  interest  to  the 
people  of  Northampton,  came  before  this  court,  but  was 
unnoticed  by  Pynchon.  The  purchase  of  Capawonke  and 
the  payment  of  thirty  shillings  for  it  by  John  Webb,  have 
already  been  chronicled,  Umpanchela,  it  seems,  became 
dissatisfied  with  the  price  he  received  for  it,  and  petitioned 
the  court  for  more  pay.  He  claimed  that  although  he  had 
signed  the  deed,  "he  ■understood  that  the  thirty-six  shil- 
lings should  have  been  made  upp  fifty  shillings."  His 
demand  was  acceded  to,  he  received  fourteen  shillings 
more,  and  gave  a  quit-claim  deed  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Northampton  for  the  entire  meadow. 
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EipianatJon  of  El-     The  above  case  in  wMcli  Elmer  brin^  an 
mer-E  Suit.  action  agamst  Holton  and  Bartlett,  throws 

a  little  light  upon  the  record  of  the  first 
choice  by  the  town  of  commissioners  to  end  small  causes. 
Three  men  were  voted  for,  but  the  names  of  only  two  of 
them  were  recorded.  The  finding  of  the  court  indicates 
that  Edward  Elmer  was  one  of  the  commissioners  chosen, 
and  that  for  some  unexplained  reason  another  ballot  was 
taken  and  some  one  else  elected.  Elmer  it  seems,  in  order 
to  secure  the  office,  lost  no  time  before  taking  the  oath. 
Holton  and  Bartlett  undoubtedly  censured  him  for  this  un- 
seemly haste,  calling  it  disorderly.  The  records  contain  no 
solution  of  the  matter,  as  the  court  was  not  called  upon  to 
decide  the  legality  of  the  election,  and  no  mention  is  made 
of  the  third  man  chosen  on  the  board  of  commissioners 
for  that  year ;  but  Elmer  undoubtedly  acted. 

"Clarke  o!  the     TMs  office,  to  which  Joseph  Parsons  was 
^^'"'■"  appointed,  was  a  most  important  one  ia  the 

then  existing  military  organization,  espe- 
cially where  the  company  was  without  commissioned  offi- 
cers. The  Clerk  of  the  Band  was  the  keeper  of  the  mus- 
ter rolls,  inspector  of  arms  and  ammunition,  and  collector  of 
fines.  Having  the  general  oversight  of  all  the  internal 
affairs  of  the  company,  it  was  his  duty  to  report  all 
defects  to  his  superior  ofScer.  This  is  the  first  intimation 
that  a  military  company  existed  in  Northampton,  and  be- 
cause it  had  not  yet  arrived  at  the  dignity  of  commissioned 
officers,  there  was  all  the  more  need  of  a  clerk.  Three 
years  elapsed  before  Northampton  had  recruited  a  sufficient 
number  of  men  to  enable  the  company  to  choose  officers, 
and  then  it  had  barely  enough  to  be  entitled  to  a  lieutenant 
and  ensign. 

First  Tavern.  Johu  Webb,  who  was  choseu  to  keep  an 

"ordinary,"  probably  lived  at  that  time  at 
the  comer  of  Main  and  South  Streets,  near  the  residence 
of  the  late  Enos  Parsons,  This  was  the  first  tavern  ever 
kept  in  town.  The  citizens  were  of  the  opinion  that  the 
best  way  to  "prevent  excess  of  liquors  and  cider  from 
coming  to  town,"  was  to  control  the  sale  of  them. 
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Another  Seasion  oi  Whether  the  trouMe  ahout  "  two  meetings," 
tie  Local  Court,  alluded  to  in  the  petition  to  the  General 
Court,  heretofore  quoted,  had  reference  to 
the  "breach  or  rent  in  the  town  concerning  the  Lord's 
dayes  meetings,"  occasioned  by  the  controversy  with  Elmer, 
it  is  impossible  to  say.  A  pretty  lively  quarrel  seems  to 
have  been  going  on  in  the  town  about  this  time,  both  in 
religious  and  secular  matters.  The  next  session  of  the 
local  court  was  held  at  Springfield,  and  Northampton  par- 
ties were  at  hand  with  their  special  grievances,  which  as. 
developed  by  its  proceedings,  show  to  some  extent  the  state 
of  feeling  existing  here.  Mr.  Pynchon's  record  of  this 
court  is  as  follows :  — 

"Springfeild  March  39'"  1659. 

"  Walter  Lee  of  Northampton  Plaiitiff  agt  Edward  Elmer  of  y  same- 
town  defendant  in  an  action  of  review  of  the  case  whereby  the  said 
Edward  by  mite  at  Law  in  the  Town  of  Northampton  recovered  of  f 
said  Walter,  a  hogg  wth  damage  to  y"  valine  of  sis  ponnds. 

"Edward  Elmer  SaraneU  Wright  senior  Alexander  Edwards  &  John 
Stebbin  Plant  agt  the  Town  of  North  Hampton  Defdt  in  an  action  of 
y  case  conceminge  their  tuminge  out  some  of  the  freemen  from  beinge 
Selectmen  to  w"*"  office  they  were  chosen. 

■'Benjamin  Cocdey  P  &  Contra  John  Webb  of  Northampton  Defdt  in 
an  action  of  debt  of  8£  &  for  damage  4£,  issued — see  forward. 

"The  29  day  of  March  1B59  above  mentioned  beinge  appoynted  by  the 
Honored  Gen'll  Co'te  held  at  Boston,  May  20"'  1658  for  the  Keepinge  of 
a  Co'*'  at  Springfeild  by  the  ComisMoners  of  Springfeild  &  Northamp- 
ton joyntly  or  any  fonre  of  them  as  in  the  Comission  (a  Coppy  whereof 
iabefore  transcribed  more  at  large)  appeareth,  the  three  men  chosen 
for  Northampton  Comission"  appeared  here  for  the  holdinge  of  y  said 
appoynted  &  intended  Co""  W'  three  men  were  William  Holton  Arthur 
WilHams  and  Richard  Lyman  together  with  y«  Jnry  men  that  were 
chosen  &  Warned  to  appeare  at  the  Court  for  the  tryaU  of  Canses  vizt 
Tho  Cooper  Geo  Coltoi  Row'  Thomas  Jonathan  Burt  Tho  Mirack 
Tho  Stebbin  &  Eobt  Ashley  of  Springfield  and  Tho:  Woodford  Eobt 
Bartlett  Joseph  Parsons  &  David  Burt  of  Northamton.  But  the  aaid 
William  Holton  Arthnr  WiUiams  &  Richard  Lyman  not  being  under 
oath  presented  themselves  by  Certificate  under  the  hand  of  the  Con- 
stable of  Northampton  to  be  swome.  But  then  some  of  the  said  Town 
of  Northampton  objecting  agt  their  three  men  as  being  not  legally  ap- 
poynted to  the  work  they  came  for,  in  y'  they  were  not  allowed  by  any 
Superior  Power  as  the  Law  provides ;  &  in  that  they  were  non  freemen 
as  to  this  Comonwealth,  and  for  other  Causes,  Therefore  after  the  busy- 
ness was  Longe  debated  the  result  was  that  y*  could  be  noe  Co'"  Le- 
gally kei)t  here  without  further  order  from  Superior  Powers ;  &  soe  the 
Assembly  brake  up. 
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"The  difErence  above  menconed  between  Benjamin  Cooley  p"  &  John 
Webb  deft  being  by  them  referred  to  be  decided  by  Springfield  Comis- 
sioners,  it  was  by  them  concluded  thns  that  beside  the  debt  of  8£  dne 
fay  bill  to  Benjamin  Cooley,  John  Web  shoiild  allow  for  forbearance  of 
7"  debt  to  this  tyme  w"'  some  charges  &  damage  accruing  the  Svunme 
of  thirty  shillings." 

A  General  un-     Here  is  abundant  evidence  that  a  "breach 
pleasantness.  qj-  rent"  of  formidable  dimensions  existed. 

Evidently  the  two  parties  were  at  sword's 
points,  and  opposed  each  other  on  any  question  that  might 
be  in  agitation.  The  trouble,  whatever  its  source,  mtist 
have  been  of  several  years  standing,  and  probably  origina- 
ted in  the  developments  of  the  slander  trial,  described  in 
Chapter  IV.  To  this  lact  of  unanimity  may  be  attributed 
the  precaution  of  obtaining  the  signatures  appended  to 
the  vote  of  March,  1651.  The  opposition  to  Elmer  rela- 
tive to  the  commissionership,  had  without  doubt,  its  be- 
ginning in  the  misunderstanding  about  the  religious  meet- 
ings, and  the  disagreement  about  selectmen  was  but  the 
legitimate  outgrowth  of  the  same  quarrel.  On  the  10'"  of 
January,  165|,  Thomas  Root,  Richard  Lyman  and  Joseph 
Parsons,  were  chosen  selectmen,  and  on  the  ll'"  of  March, 
William  Holton,  Arthur  Williams  and  Richard  Lyman, 
■were  elected  commissioners.  If  any  other  persons  were 
chosen  selectmen,  or  even  voted  for,  at  the  first  named 
meeting,  no  intimation  of  it  can  be  found  upon  the  records. 
The  plaintiffs  claimed  that  they  were  voted  into  office  and 
then  turned  out,  but  nothing  to  substantiate  their  claim 
has  been  discovered.  Naturally  they  sought  to  test  the 
legality  of  these  proceedings,  and  applied  to  the  county 
court  for  redress. 

The  Plaintiffs     When  Elmer,  Wright,  Edwards  and  Steb- 
cheokmatea.  bins  brought  their  action  against  the  town, 

they  were  checkmated  by  the  rejection  of 
the  Northampton  commissioners  on  purely  technical 
grounds,  so  that  no  court  could  be  held.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, an  appeal  to  the  "Superior  Powers"  was  the 
only  way  out  of  the  difficulty ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  plaintiffs  made  any  attempt  to  carry  their  case  to  a 
higher  court. 
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J  the  then  existing  method  of  electing  town  offi- 
cers may  have  precipitated  this  contest  upon  the  court. 
The  ballot  was  not  then,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  in 
general  iise,  and  an  election  decided  by  ayes  and  nays,  or  a 
show  of  hands,  in  promiscuous  and  ill-governed  meetings 
(sTich  as  the  records  show  to  have  prevailed),  unless  very 
emphatic,  was  always  open  to  contest.  And  through  the 
disorders  common  in  such  meetings,  especially  when  any 
exciting  topic  was  uppermost,  these  men  may  have  deemed 
themselves  elected,  when  to  the  cooler  heads  of  the  presid- 
ing officers,  the  contrary  may  have  been  equally  clear. 

Tie  isgiBiature  Prompt  actiou  was  taken  by  the  defendants 
Settiee  the  Con-     ^iXiA.  the  whole  matter  was  speedily  brought 

roTerey.  before  the  General  Court..    William  Holton 

appeared  at  the  May  session  with  a  petition  or  petitions, 
though  no  record  of  his  appointment  as  messenger,  or  any 
order  authorizing  the  presentation  of  such  documents,  is 
on  file.  He  was  not  a  deputy,  for  the  town  was  not  repre- 
sented that  year.  Probably  the  papers  were  hurriedly  pre- 
pared and  signed,  and  the  petitioners  delegated  Holton  to 
introduce  them.  This  memorial  has  not  been  preserved, 
but  its  purport  can  readily  be  surmised  from  the  foregoing 
records  of  the  county  court  and  from  the  action  of  the 
Legislature.  Not  only  were  town  officers  confirmed,  but 
sensible  advice  was  given  relative  to  the  cause  of  dissension 
in  the  community.  The  decision  of  the  court  concerning 
selectmen,  commissioners  and  constable,  is  as  follows ; 
what  was  suggested  about  another  cause  of  disagreement, 
will  be  quoted  hereafter  : — 

"In  ans''  to  the  peticon  of  the  inhabitants  of  Northampton,  this 
Court  doth  order,  that  Wiiljam  Holton,  Arthur  Willjams  &  Richard 
Lyman  to  end  small  causes  there  for  a  yeare,  and  that  Joseph  Parsons 
&  Thomas  Roote,  joyned  w"'  them,  be  theirs  select  men,  and  that 
n  be  connstable." 


Holton  Swom  In  Thcse  wore  the  men  who  were  recorded  as 
hj  the  Court.  having  been  chosen  to  fill  those  offices  in 
January  and  March,  the  commissioners  be- 
ing the  same  who  were  rejected  by  the  court ;  and  at  the 
same  time  James  Bridgman  had  been  elected  constable.  To 
prevent  further  quarreling,  and  at  the  same  time  to  give  due 
effect  to  its  mandate,  the  General  Court  further  ordered : — 
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"That  WiHjam  Holtoii,  who  is  chosen  &  allowed  ofi  asa  comiasioner 
at  North  Hampton,  shall  haue  Ms  oath  giuen  him  by  some  of  the 
mgists  before  the  Court  breake  vp,  &  also  be  impowred  to  giue  oath  to 
the  other  two  comisBioners&connstable,  to  prevent  any  further  trouble 
about  it.    T'  s''  W'"  Holton  tooke  Ma  oath  accoriiingly  before  y  Court." 

Ko  Similar  Case  On  no  Other  occasion  were  selectmen  for 
on  Reoora,  The  Northampton  ever  appointed  by  the  Gen- 
have^breVthe  ^ral  Court.  This  decision  settled  the  con- 
Aggrieved  Par-  tention  concerning  town  officers  for  that 
"^'  year,    and    established    the    number    that 

should  constitute  the  board  of  selectmen.  Heretofore  but 
three  townsmen  had  been  chosen  annually ;  from  this  time 
till  1875,  with  the  exception  of  an  interval  of  seven  years, 
five  were  elected.  The  persons  appointed  by  the  Legisla- 
ture, it  will  be  noted,  were  not  those  who  applied  for  re- 
dress at  the  Springfield  court.  Four  names  are  given  as 
bringing  the  suit,  but  the  town  records  name  only  three 
men  as  having  been  elected  in  January.  Whether  they 
were  the  aggrieved  parties,  or  only  brought  the  suit  in  be- 
half of  others,  is  not  made  clear.  Estopped  by  the  decis- 
ion of  the  Legislature,  the  case  had  no  further  standing  in 
court. 

Sale  of  capawoDka  The  assurcd  success  of  the  new  plantation 
to  tie  Hartford  goon  began  to  attract  attention,  A  contro- 
\tMa  ttaoIL-  versy  had  arisen  in  the  church  at  Hartford, 
'i'^-  and  the  question  of   removal  to  the  plan- 

tation on  the  other  side  of  the  Connecticut  River,  was 
under  discussion.  A  proposition  was  made  by  the  Hart- 
ford people,  who  were  about  to  settle  in  "Hadleigh,"  to 
purchase  Capawonke,  which  had  been  bought  of  the  Indians 
by  Northampton,  the  year  previous  for  thirty-six  shillings. 
It  is  probable  that  TJmpanchela  had  obtained  an  inkling  of 
the  negotiations  in  progress  for  the  disposition  of  this  prop- 
erty, and  accordingly  deemed  this  a  good  opportunity  to 
press  his  claim  for  increased  compensation. 

In  answer  to  the  above  proposal  the  town  voted,  October 
17,  1658, 

■'that  the  maior  part  of  the  Towne  haue  giuen  away  Capawonk 
ther  whol  right  and  Title  vpon  these  conditions  as  followeth :  1 :  That 
they  shall  come  arkd  settle  two  plantations  one  of  the  East  side  of  the 
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greate  River  anil  the  other  of  the  west.  9 :  that  they  shall  maintaine 
a  sufBcient  fence  against  hogge  and  cattle.  3 ;  that  they  shall  pay  Tenn 
pounds  in  wheats  and  pease  at  Hartford  the  next  spring  ensneing  the 
date  heare  of.  4 :  That  they  begin  the  nest  May  to  inhabitt  vpon  it, 
and  that  they  shall  not  desert  it  for  1  yeres  themeelueB  and  there  fami- 
Uee." 

This  bargain  did  not  prove  satisfactory,  and  its  condi- 
tions were  not  complied  with.  On  the  second  of  March 
ensuing,  the  town  voted  to  grant  it  to  them  for  £10 

"  in  Case  the  Meddow  that  ie  on  the  west  side  of  the  great  River 
which  is  Weekwacon's  Sqnaws  Meddowe  can  not  tee  purchased  vpon 
Reasonable  Termes,  or  the  Meddow  which  lyeth  above  Lampanchns 
meddow  on  the  west  side  of  the  Great  River  if  that  cannot  bee  pur- 
chased vpon  Beaaonable  Tearmea  then  wee  the  inhabitants  of  North- 
ampton doe  gine  to  Hartford  Company,  the  above  said  Lampanchns 
Meddow  provided  that  the  said  Hartford  company  doe  fence  it  sub- 
stantially against  hoggs  [  ]  and  paying  10  poundestotheTowne." 
Bnt  if  both  meadows  could  he  bought  then  two  ^ntationa,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  river  were  to  be  commenced,  but  if  one  of  the  meadows 
was  boi^ht  and  the  two  plantations  not  begun,  then  the  contract  was 
to  be  void. 

By  the  above  extract  it  appears  that  another  meadow  be- 
sides that  of  Lampancbus  or  Umpanchela,  was  to  be  added 
before  the  bargain  was  concluded,  but  no  entry  was  made 
of  any  such  purchase.  Kine  days  after  this  vote  a  special 
committee,  composed  of  "Joseph  Parsons,  M^  Fitch  and 
John  Webb"  was  appointed  to  "treat  and  agree  with  the 
Hartford  men  y'  are  to  sitt  downe  by  vs  about  the  meadow 
that  wee  commonly  call  Lampanchns  caled  by  the  Indians 
Capawonke."  They  sold  the  meadow  to  the  Hartford  men, 
or  Hadley  settlers,  for  "£30  sterling  in  wheat  and  peas  to 
be  delivered  at  Hartford  at  the  current  price  before  Jime  1, 
1659." 

If  this  meadow  comprised  only  the  land  bought  of  Um- 
panchela, and  no  further  evidence  appears  that  more  was 
purchased,  then  the  sale  proved  a  pretty  good  speculation. 
This  property  had  been  obtained  of  the  Indians  the  year 
previous,  for  a  few  shillings  more  than  the  town  now  re- 
ceived for  it  in  pounds,  though  compelled  afterwards  to  pay 
a  little  more.  Had  either  or  both  of  the  above  named 
meadows  been  bought  at  prices  similar  to  that  paid  for 
Capawonke,  the  trade  was  still  a  most  excellent  one  for 
Northampton.    In  1660,  it  was  voted  that  the  new  town  men 
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should  have  all  the  land  commonly  called  Panchus  on  this 
condition,  appointing  a  committee  "to  deliver  this  message 
toNewtone:"  " they  were  to  free  vs  from  all  Damage  that 
our  cattle  should  at  any  time  doe  them  in  the  aforesaid 
land,  and  Alsoe  that  the  land  should  be  all  common 
charges  equall  with  o'  other  land."  Some  trouble  occurred 
about  the  boundary  of  Capawonke  and  several  allusions  to 
the  "controversy"  appearupon  the  records. 

Aside  from  its  speculative  aspect,  this  proved  a  very  prof- 
itable transaction.  The  land  was  several  miles  from  the 
settled  portion  of  the  plantation,  and  for  many  years  could 
not  have  been  used  to  advantage.  Its  sale  brought  money 
or  its  equivalent,  into  the  town  treasury,  when  it  was  sorely 
needed,  and  secured  the  establishment  of  a  new  settlement 
in  close  proximity  to  Northampton,  as  well  as  another  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  Good  use  was  made  of 
whatever  was  paid  for  Capawonke,  whether  cash  or  pro- 
duce, as  win  be  seen  in  the  succeeding  chapters,  and  the 
whole  town  was  greatly  the  gainer  by  the  bargain. 

Meaaurera  o(  Land  The  offico  of  measurer  of  land  seems  to 
three  times  chosen  have  been  quite  Unpopular  and  dif&cult  to 
fill.  Two  men,  chosen  in  1659,  resigned  or 
refused  to  serve.  During  that  year  the  choice  of  measur- 
ers is  three  times  recorded,  each  time  with  a  new  name. 
In  January,  Samuel  Wright  Jr.  and  David  Burt  were 
elected ;  in  February,  David  Burt  and  Thomas  Mason  were 
chosen ;  and  in  June,  David  Bnrt  and  John  Stebbins.  For 
the  first  time  a  sealer  of  weights  and  measures  was  elected, 
in  the  person  of  James  Bridgman,  who  had  been  appointed 
constable  by  the  Court,  and  at  the  same  time  William  Mil- 
ler was  chosen  deputy  constable. 

Dieoouraging  Po-  lu  the  fall  of  1659,  between  forty  and  fifty 
sition  of  Atfftira  planters  were  resident  here.  Many  of  them 
^liei^ ' ""'  °'  iiad  large  families,  and  the  demands  for 
hare  subsistence  were  great  and  increasing. 
A  few  among  them  were  mechanics,  yet  all  depended  upon 
the  produce  of  the  land  for  their  means  of  existence.  Lit- 
tle help  could  be  obtained  from  abroad.  The  nearest  set- 
tlement was  distant  many  miles,  the  way  to  it  was  long  and 
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difficult,  and  transportation  laborious  and  uncertain.  The 
mill  was  in  process  of  construction,  but  not  nearly  com- 
pleted. In  addition  to  this  catalogue  of  hardship,  a  disas- 
trous storm  had  deprived  them  of  tlie  principal  part  of  the 
previous  year's  crop.  Tet  amid  all  these  discouragements 
the  little  community  cheerfully  added  to  its  burdens  by  the 
settlement  of  a  minister  and  provided  liberally  for  his 
maintenance.  Feeling  sensibly  the  weak  and  impoverished 
condition  of  the  people,  the  selectmen,  in  October,  peti- 
tioned the  General  Court  for  relief.  This  document,  set- 
ting forth  the  deplorable  condition  of  affairs,  still  preserved 
in  the  archives  of  the  state,  is  presented  in  full :  — 


"  The  Immble  Petition  of  the  Inliabitantg  of  Northampton. 

Wheras  It  hath  pleased.  God  in  his  p'vidence  to  bring  yon'  humble 
Petitioners  to  a  Plantation  that  is  remote  from  other  Plantations,  wher 
unto  wee  are  Constrained  to  fetch  in  supplies,  and  Finding  the  burden 
exceeding  heavy  did  set  ypon  the  makeing  of  a  miU,  W'  hath  bin  very 
long  a  doeing,  and  exceeding  chargeable  to  effect,  to  answere  our  endee, 
but  is  not  yet  p'fected,  the  Chaises  of  the  mill  being  soe  heavy, 
that  wee  are  much  weakened  in  onr  estates  by  it,  fiui^hermore  It  pleased 
God  in  his  i)'videDce  vpon  the  edg  of  harvest  was  13  month  to  afflict  vs 
by  a  dreadfnll  storme  soe  that  wee  were  bereaved  of  the  greatest  p'  of 
our  Cropp  w"''  was  a  greate  diaappointement  to  vs,  and  further  wee  are 
necessitated  to  be  at  severaD  other  pnbliclte  charges  for  the  setling  of 
the  Ordinances  amongst  vs,  yo'  humble  petitioners  consid'ing  yo'  Clem- 
ency and  Tend'nesse  have  p'sented  o'  Condition  to  the  serions  Consid'- 
ation  of  the  honor'd  Coart  humbly  Dis^eing  yon  to  forgiue  for  some 
yeares  ou'  rates  and  wee  shall  acknowledg  o'selves  Deerly  Ingaged  to 
you  praying  God  to  p'p'  aU.  yo^  Consultations  and  Admynistrations. 
William  Holton 


Nortbampton  17""  Arthur  Willtams 

of  the  8.  mo :  (59)  by  vs  inthe  (        Richard  Liman 
behalfe  of  the  Town  )        Thomas  Boot, 
"The  deputyes  thinke  meete  to  Allow  the  petitio"  their  Country  rate 
for  two  yearea  viz'  of  165B  &  of  1660  Desireing  the  Consent  of  o" 
Hono'^  magists  hereto  William  Torrby  Cleric 

-■The  magists  Consent  not  Bow  Bawson  Sect." 

The  PatitioB  Dis-  It  Is  uoticeable  that  while  the  names  of  the 
approTsd  by  the  flyg  gelectmeu  are  appended  to  the  above  pe- 
tition, no  record  can  be  found  of  any  vote 
instructing  them  to  present  such  a  document.  The  pre- 
sumption is  that  they  did  so  on  their  own  responsibility. 
That  their  action  in  this  matter  did  not  meet  the  approval 
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of  a  majority  of  the  voters  may  also  be  inferred.  When 
the  next  election  for  town  officers  occurred,  an  entirely  new 
hoard  of  townsmen  was  chosen,  with  the  exception  of  Rich- 
ard Lyman.  It  may  he  well  also,  to  remember  that  these 
were  the  selectmen  appointed  by  the  G-eneral  Court,  and 
possibly  the  desire  to  be  avenged  upon  them  for  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  obtained  the  office,  may  have  had  an 
influence  in  preventing  their  re-election.  At  the  annual 
meeting  in  the  year  1663,  the  selectmen  were  "prohibited 
the  glueing  out  of  landes  and  the  presenting  any  matters  to 
the  Generall  Courte."  No  other  petitions  from  Northamp- 
ton are  noticed  in  the  Massachusetts  archives  from  the  close 
of  1659  to  1662.  From  this  recital  of  facts  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  people  as  a  whole  did  not  sanction  the 
petition  for  relief  from  taxation. 
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SETTLING   THE   MINISTER. 

Kev.   Eiaaaar     Thb  people,   thougli  few  in  numbers  and 
Mather  Invited     pQQj.  y^  worldly  goods,  entered  upon  the 
LegisiatuiB  A  p  -     wort  of    estabKshing  and  sustaining    the 
proresofthe     gospel  ministry  with  zeal  and  ardor.     The 
Gfeneral  Court,  when  first  appealed  to,  "or- 
dered, that  tlxeire  condition  in  relation  to  a  minister  be 
forthwith  comended  to  the  reuerend  elders,  and  theire  help 
desired  therein,"    Action  seems  to  have  been  taken  at  once. 
Whether  by  Mr.  Willard,  whose  services  were  solicited  by 
the  town,  by  the  agent,  Holton,  by  the  reverend  elders,  or 
by  them  all  together,  is  not  known.     At  all  events  an  invi- 
tation was  extended  to  Rev,  Eleazar  Mather  to  settle  at 
Northampton.     Apparently  aware  of  this  fact,  and  approv- 
ing the  choice,  the  court  at  the  same  session  at  which  the 
vote  previously  quoted  was  passed,  gave  still  more  emphatic 
expression  to  its  opinion  :  — 

"  This  Conrt  being  soIicjtM  by  one  of  the  inhabitants  of  Northhamp- 
ton in  the  name  of  the  rest,  to  comend  theire  condition,  wanting  an 
able  minister  of  the  goajrell  to  adraiiiister  the  things  of  God  vnto  tbem, 
to  the  reuerend  elders,  w''  thia  conrt  take  themselves  bound  to  finiiher 
■what  Ijeth  in  theire  power,  and  vnderstandiiig  that  some  of  the  sjd  in- 
habitants haue  an  eye  mto  M.'  Eliazer  Mather  as  a  fitt  man  to  adminia- 
ter  the  things  of  God  vnto  them,  this  Conrt  judgeth  it  meete  to  declare 
y',  in  case  Qod  so  encljnea  the  harts  of  those  who  are  concerned  there- 
in y'  M'  Mather  goe  vnto  North  Hampton  to  minister  vnto  the  inhabi- 
tants therein  the  things  of  God,  they  both  approove  thereof,  &  shall  be 
ready  at  all  times  to  encourage  him  in  that  service  as  there  sbaD  be 
occasion,  in  whatsouer  may  rationally  &  meetly  be  expected." 

Mr.  Hftther  desired     In   respouse  to  this  recommendation,   the 

to  PrBMh  ou  Pro-     town,  a  month  later,   on  the  7"'  of  June, 

gave  Mr.  Mather  a  call.     "  It  was  agreed  by 

a  vnanimous  consent  to  desire  Mr.  Mather  to  bee  a  mynister 
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to  them  in  a  way  of  Tryall  in  dispensing  his  gifts."  If  this 
vote  was  intended  simply  as  an  invitation  to  preacli  as  a 
"  candidate,"  the  result  was  favorable,  for  at  a  meeting  held 
in  October,  the  town  voted  to  ' '  pay  Mr.  Mather  35'  for  half e 
a  yeare,  to  bee  trewly  paid  in  Good  and  Merchantable  pay 
in  wheate  in  this  place,"  and  the  selectmen  were  instructed, 
in  January,  to  receive  the  amount  which  was  "to  be  levied 
on  every  inhabitant  according  to  his  due  proportion." 

He  Accepts  tbe     The  uew  minister,  young  and  unmarried, 
Csii-  had  not  at  that  time  been  ordained,  but  he 

accepted  the  invitation,  and  came  to  the 
little  settlement  with  every  expectation  of  making  it  a  per- 
manent residence.  No  church  had  yet  been  formed,  and 
his  "way  of  Tryall"  was  protracted  three  years  before 
such  an  organization  was  established.  That  everything 
was  mutually  satisfactory,  subsec[uent  action  by  the  town 
abundantly  proves. 

A  Houaa  for  the  In  the  followiug  December  the  town  Ordered 
Minister  ordered,  "that  a  Rate  of  a  hundred  poundes  shalbe 
levied  for  the  building  of  a  howse  for  the 
mynistry  the  said  howse  to  bee  finished  for  one  hundred 
poundes."  Nothing  seems  to  have  been  done  about  it  that 
year,  and  in  June,  1659,  the  "  fine  Townesmen"  were  ordered 
to  "lett  out  the  mynestrs  howse  to  build  to  see  it  bee  donn 
and  Allsoe  to  see  the  100'  rate  levied  for  the  paying  of  the 
worke  men  w'^"  the  build  the  said  howse,  according  to  the 
former  agreement." 

The  house  for  the  minister  was  erected  at  once,  and  was 
probably  ready  for  him  at  the  time  of  his  marriage  in  Sep- 
tember of  that  year.  In  January,  1660,  Mr.  Mather  was 
given  40  acres  of  meadow  land,  and  a 

"homelottof  4 :  Acres  and  the  howse  that  is  built  vpon  the  home 
lott  nere  John.  Lyraans  to  bee  his  owne  property  both  the  howse  and 
land  except  hee  shall  remove  himselfe  and  family  from  this  Towne  to 
some  other  place  bee£ore  hee  hath  bin  heare  fowre  yeres  from  the  time 
of  his  first  aboade  in  the  Towne  but  if  hee  dy  before  the  time  hee  ex- 
pired (he  continueing  in  this  place)  the  said  howse  and  land  to  remaine 
to  htm  and  to  his  heirs  forever.  Allaoe  it  is  to  bee  vnderstoode  that  if 
he  remoone  after  hee  hath  bin  at  some  Charge  abont  the  bowse  or  land 
beefore  the  fowre  yeares  bee  expired  hee  is  to  bee  paid  for  it  by  the 
Towne." 
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Location  and  De-  Mr.  Mather's  homestead  was  situated  at  the 
Mription  o£  the  comer  of  Mail!  and  Pleasant  Streets,  and 
embraced  all  the  land  now  occupied  by 
"Shop  Kow"  as  far  west  as  the  store  of  Merritt  Clark.  The 
house  was  two  stories  in  height,  without  the  usual  project- 
ing upper  story,  and  stood  facing  Pleasant  Street.  It  con- 
tained two  front  rooms  and  a  kitchen  on  the  first  floor,  a 
porch  in  front  and  a  "leanto"  at  the  rear.  The  cellar  was 
small,  extending  partly  under  one  of  the  front  rooms.  In 
the  second  story  there  were  chambers  above  the  two  lower 
rooms,  and  another  over  the  front  porch.  The  property 
was  sold  in  1689,  by  Mr.  Mather's  heirs  to  John  and  Moses 
Lyman.  In  1785,  Seth  Lyman  sold  part  of  the  estate  to 
Judge  Samuel  Hinckley.  He  lived  a  long  time  in  the  old 
house,  and  about  1794,  built  the  mansion  on  Pleasant  Sti^eet 
owned  and  occupied  many  years  by  the  late  Maj.  Harvey 
Kirkland. 

CupawoniiB  Pur-  The  "Hartford  Company,"  which  bought 
ohaae  Money  Capawonke,  paid  promptly  for  it  and  in 
April  the  town  appropriated  the  £30  pur- 
chase money,  paid  or  to  be  paid  by  them.  Twenty-five 
pounds  were  to  be  used  for  Mr.  Mather's  first  half  year's 
salary,  instead  of  being  raised  by  rate  as  had  been  pre- 
viously voted.  The  other  five  pounds  were  "to  be  paid  56° 
to  William  Holton  paying  p'  of  Mr.  Mather's  Dyet  and  the 
other  44'  to  Brunson  of  farmeington  for  worke  donn  about 
the  mill."  Joseph  Parsons  was  designated  to  receive  and 
disburse  the  whole  sum.  The  agents  of  the  Hartford  com- 
pany were  "William  Westhood  of  Hartford  and  Samuel 
Smith  of  Wethersfeild," 

other  Gifts  tothe     One  of  the  first  votes  in  1659,  was  that  of 
MiaiBter.  January  4'",  when  eighty  acres  of  meadow 

land  were  "laid  out  for  the  mynistry." 
The  income  of  this  land  was  to  be  given  to  the  pastor,  or 
he  was  to  have  the  use  of  it  in  addition  to  all  other  grants. 
During  the  following  year  a  lot  of  forty  acres  of  meadow 
land  was  set  apart  for  Mr.  Mather ;  seventeen  and  one-half 
acres  in  Middle  Meadow,  and  the  rest  in  land  already  se- 
i.  parcel  of  forty  acres  for  a  standing  lot  for 
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the  ministry  was  also  ordered  to  be  measured,  when  the 
first  named  eighty  acres  were  set  apart,  and  Mr.  Mather 
was  to  have  his  choice  of  either  lot.  The  records  show 
that  he  probably  accepted  the  first  of  the  two  propo- 
sitions, as  he  had  ten  acres  in  Middle  Meadow,  twenty-one 
acres  in  Manhan,  and  ten  acres  near  Middle  Meadow  Gate. 

Meadow  Land  When  Mt.  Mather  accepted  the  call  an 
Placed  at  hie  agreement  was  made  with  him,  by  which  a 
untar^sub'aarip-  Certain  quantity  of  land  was  to  be  placed 
ti™.  at  his  disposal,  to  be  given  by  him  to  such 

persons  as  came  here  to  settle  through  his  influence.  In- 
stead of  voting  land  to  them  from  unappropriated  terri- 
tory, the  inhabitants  each  agreed  to  contribute  a  propor- 
tionate number  of  acres  for  this  purpose.  Nothing  re- 
mains to  show  why  it  was  necessary  to  resort  to  such  a 
method  as  an  inducement  to  settlers.  It  was  a  new  de- 
parture, and  one  that  was  never  repeated.  Was  it  because 
of  the  existing  quarrel,  that  a  voluntary  contribution  was 
considered  at  that  time  the  most  available  plan,  or  when 
it  was  found  necessary  to  offer  land  to  certain  men  in  order 
to  induce  them  to  emigrate,  was  that  considered  the  only 
legal  means  by  which  it  could  be  obtained  for  such  a  pur- 
pose ?  It  could  not  have  been  because  of  a  scarcity  of 
meadow  land,  for  grants  of  it  were  made  to  others  in  that 
and  succeeding  years.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  rea- 
S031,  the  result  was  most  satisfactory.  The  annexed  docu- 
ment not  only  shows  who  gave  the  land,  and  how  much 
each  person  contributed,  but  it  also  furnishes  a  nearly  com- 
plete census  of  the  settlers  at  the  opening  of  the  year  1659. 
Only  two  or  three  men  refused  or  neglected  to  donate  land, 
and  some  of  them  were  afterwards  called  to  account  for 
their  r 


"A  coppy  of  the  writeing  y' is  in  M' Mather's  hand  aboute  the  pticn- 
ler  mens  land  y'  were  ginen  him  to  dispose  of  for  the  common  good  of 
the  towne  of  Northampton,  January  6,  '58 ; 

'■  This  p'  witnessts  y'  wee  whose  names  are  heare  subscribed  doe 
pmise  and  engage  to  part  with  such  some  of  lands  the  which  our  names 
are  annexed  vpon  consideration  of  M'  Mather  now  resident  amongst  vs 
shall  hane  the  disposing  of  the  said  lands  to  such  inhabitants  as  the 
said  M'  Mather  shall  judg  behouffull  and  needfull  for  the  well  beeing 
'  of  the  Towne  of  Northampton  to  bee  ordered  according  to  the  same 
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mle  by  w"''  wee  de'vided  the  land.  (Vselvea  hane  or  shall  haue  in  posses- 
sion that  is  to  say  30  Aiiers  to  lOff  &  15  akers  to  a  pson  as  all  the  landa 
that  wee  abate  or  part  with  shall  be  laid  together  at  the  vpp  end  of  the 
meddow  wee  commonly  call  Munban 


WJUiam  Holton       10 
Joseph  ffitch  his 
wtole  proportion  10 


87 


Richard  Lyman  9 

John  Lyman  5 

Tho:  Hoot*  5 

Thomas  Mason  |  . 
Sam;  Alien         ( 

Wmiam  Hidbnrd  5 

William  Jeanes  4 
Alexander  Edwards  5 

Kob;  Bartlett  5 

Nath:  Phelps  3 

Arthur  Williams  5 

John  King  3 


John  Brooght"  lot  in 

Sam;  Wright  Jun 
David  Baii  of  his 

Ventuiere  lot 
Job:  Stebbens  I 

Salmon  1 

Bob;  Haward 
Tho:  Woodford  i 

John  IngereoU 
WiU:  Miller  bisVen- 

turers  Feild  lot        i 


Walter  Lee 


131 

William  Hauum       3 
John  Hanum  1 

Tho;  Bascum  4 

Henry  Curtis  5 

James  Bridgman       i 
Robert  Lyman  3 

John  Bliss  3 

G-eorge  Alexander 
hia  lot  in  Young 
Eainbow    contain- 
ing 8  acres  and  a 
half  more  or  leas     3^ 
Christopher  Smith     3 
Gleorg  Langton         4 
Sam:  Wright  Sr        4 

1634" 


Edward  Elmore  The  names  of  all  the  inhabitants  in  the 
called  to  Aeeount  ^own  who  had  received  home  lots,  except 
Money.  Edward   Elmore,  John  Webb  and  Joseph 

Root,  appear  in  the  above  list.  Elmore 
owned  eighteen  acres  in  Manhan  meadow,  at  the  place 
where  the  town  decided  to  lay  out  the  contributed  land,  and 
he  agreed  to  exchange  it  for  an  equivalent  elsewhere.  It 
appears,  however,  that  he  did  not  carry  out  this  arrange- 
ment, but  sold  the  land  the  next  year.  William  Clarke 
was  appointed  in  June,  1660,  by  the  town  "as  ther  agent 
to  demand  of  Edward  Elmore  a  certain  quantity  of  land 
w^"  hee  promisd  to  giue  when  the  Rest  of  the  Inhabitantes 
gaue  for  a  Common  and  publique  good  and  if  hee  refuse  to 
giue  then  to  prosecute  the  said  Edward  Elmore  in  what 
way  the  said  William  Clarke  see  most  meete."  The  same 
agent  was  also  authorized  to  treat  other  delinquents  in  this 
respect  in  a  similar  manner.  At  the  same  meeting  William 
Holton  and  John  Webb  were  appointed  to  act  with  William 
Clarke  "  to  call  Edward  Elmore  to  Accoumpt  for  money 
that  hee  receiued  of  the  purchasers,"  and  if  he  did  not 
"giue  a  satisfying  accoiimpt  of  the  same"  to  prosecute  him. 
The  money  claimed  by  the  town  of  Elmer  was  undoubtedly 
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the  amount  he  received  from  the  sale  of  the  land  he  had 
agreed  to  exchange.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  same  year, 
Isaac  Sheldon,  who  promised  to  give  six  acres  to  Mr. 
Mather,  agreed  to  "Eesigne  and  Deliver  upp  foure  acres  of 
his  land  in  hoggs  hladder"  in  place  of  "his  former  gift," 
and  he  was  to  he  paid  for  fencing  and  plowing  it  as  much 
as  two  "Indifferent  men  shall  Judge  meete." 

Mc.  Mather  "Be-  From  this  table  it  is  apparent  that  the 
queathea"  the  aggregate  of  all  the  land  contributed  was 
^  '  163i  acres.    Possibly  more  was  afterwards 

added  by  some  who  did  not  sign  the  agreement.  One  hun- 
dred and  forty  acres  of  it  were  located  at  the  upper  end  of 
Manhan  meadow  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Mr.  Mather. 
Fortunately  the  records  indicate  to  whom  he  distributed 
this  land.  It  is  there  stated  that  Mr.  Mather  "bequeathed 
with  the  consent  and  approbation  of  the  town,"  *  *  * 
"a  third  part  of  seven  score  acres"  in  Manhan  to  John 
Strong  Sr,,  David  "Wilton,  and  Aaron  Cook.  Each  of  these 
persons  received  "forty-six  and  a  half  acres,  twenty-six 
rods  and  eleven  foot  more  or  less."  In  addition,  the  town 
granted  them  each  a  home  lot  of  four  acres.  These  lots 
were  situated  on  Main  and  West  Streets,  commencing  at 
the  Baptist  Church  and  extending  to  the  homestead  of  S. 
L.  Parsons.  Elder  Strong  was  opposite  the  latter  on  the 
west  side  of  the  street.  These  men  arrived  apparently 
about  the  same  time  during  the  year  1659.  The  deeds  of 
Wilton  and  Strong  were  recorded  in  the  fall  of  1660,  and  that 
of  Cook  in  April  of  the  year  following.  Mr.  Mather  was 
the  son  of  the  first  minister  of  Dorchester,  was  born  in 
that  place,  where  he  had  lived  till  the  time  of  accepting 
the  call  here,  and  was  so  well  and  favorably  known  there, 
that  it  was  believed  his  influence  would  be  of  great  service 
in  inducing  emigrants  to  remove  to  Northampton ;  and  so 
it  proved,  for  a  number  of  others  from  that  place  were  re- 
ceived within  a  year. 

The  "Doroheater  There  Can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  these 
Meii"receiTe  three  persons  became  residents  of  North- 
ampton because  of  the  influence  of  the  new 
pastor,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  they  were  not  the  only 
men  attracted  hither  by  the  same  consideration,  for  about. 
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this  time  several  substantial  citizens  from  Dorchester  fol- 
lowed their  example.  On  the  first  of  June,  the  selectmen 
were  empowered  "to  giue  forth  to  Dorchester  men  the  land 
that  they  mee  bee  inhabytantes  in  this  Towne,  vizt :  "Wil- 
liam Clarke  Henry  Woodward  and  Henry  Cunleife."  The 
name  of  William  Clarke  is  appended  to  the  original  petition, 
indicating  that  at  that  time  he  intended  to  come  with  the 
rest,  still  it  may  have  been  through  the  personal  solicita- 
tion of  Mr.  Mather  that  he  reached  a  final  decision.  About 
one  hundred  acres  in  Manhan  meadow  were  granted  to 
these  men  in  1659,  in  addition  to  their  home  lots.  Their 
meadow  land  was  located  very  near  that  "bequeathed"  by 
Mr.  Mather. 

Mr.  Mather's  Ad-  If  tbcse  six  men  emigrated  to  Northampton 
vent  Benaflciai.  ^^  fj^g  suggestion  of  Mr.  Mather,  then  he 
accomphs^led  more  for  the  permanent  good 
of  the  town  by  his  first  coming  than  by  the  eleven  years 
of  arduous  ministerial  labor,  which  followed.  The  new 
town,  now  in  its  sixth  year,  had  been  fairly  prosperous. 
Inhabitants  had  arrived  as  rapidly  as  could  have  been  an- 
ticipated, crops  had  been  reasonably  abundant,  and  the 
Indians  everywhere  evinced  a  friendly  disposition.  But 
the  situation  was  not  altogether  satisfactory.  While  the 
petition  to  the  Legislature  shows  that  the  community  was 
poor  and  distressed,  subsequent  events  prove  that  the 
people  were  hopeful  and  courageous.  They  mildly  repu- 
diated the  action  of  the  selectmen,  in  petitioning  the  Gen- 
eral Court,  and  willingly  laid  themselves  under  more  oner- 
ous burdens.  It  was  undoubtedly  this  impoverished  con- 
dition of  affairs  that  led  the  people  to  offer  a  bounty,  by 
means  of  a  subscription  in  land,  to  induce  emigration. 

Such  was  tlie  state  of  affairs  when  Mr.  Mather  and  the 
new  settlftfR  arrived.  William  Clarke  and  John  Strong, 
Aaron  Cook,  David  Wilton,  Henry  Cunliife  and  Heniy 
Woodward,  brought  new  life  and  energy  to  the  enfeebled 
town.  Their  coming  was  like  the  infusion  of  new  blood 
into  the  veins  of  an  exhausted  patient.  From  the  day  of 
their  arrival,  these  men  took  a  leading  part  in  the  manage- 
ment of  town  affairs.  Their  energy,  independence  and 
public  spirit  soon  wrought  a  marked  improvement.     All  of 
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them  were  at  once  put  into  tke  harness,  and  from  this  date 
the  advance  of  the  settlement  was  steady  and  vigorons. 
Other  settlers  arrived  during  the  year,  most  of  them  from 
Dorchester. 

A  Perpetual  Stand-  Not  fully  satisfied  With  the  grants  of  land 
ing  Lot  £or  the    already  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  minia- 

11115  IT.  ^^y^  ^^^Yi  another  tract  of  meadow  was  set 

apart  for  that  purpose.  The  proposition  came  up  at  the 
March  meeting,  1660,  when  a  committee  was  ordered  to  lay 
out  a  "home  lot  for  the  mynistry,"  "in  some  convenient 
place  that  they  can  iinde  except  the  meeting  house  hill." 
This  order  was,  however,  in  the  succeeding  month,  embod- 
ied in  the  following  comprehensive  vote :  — 

"April  16''',  1660.  It  was  voted  and  agreed  at  a  Towne  meeting  that 
Joseph  Parsons,  Robert  Bartlet  and  WiUiam  Jeanes  were  chosen  hy 
the  Towne  and  impowred  to  measTU'e  ont  Twente  nine  Acres  of  land  in 
the  middle  Meddowe  and  twelue  Acres  of  land  more  at  the  end  of  the 
second  Square  lying  at  the  Bere  of  the  Ventorera  fieild  and  this  41 
Acres  aforesaid  sequestred  for  a  p'petnall  standing  lofct  tor  the  mynistry 
and  never  to  bee  Alterd  but  to  Oontynew  successinely  to  that  hmction 
for  the  encouragement  of  the  mynistry  in  the  Towne  of  Northampton. 
Conadering  the  Absolute  necessity  of  the  Promoteing  God's  honor  and 
the  Good  of  Posterjty.  It  ia  further  voted  and  agreed  that  WiUiam 
Jeaaes  Robert  Bairtlet  and  Joseph  Parsons  are  to  take  care  to  see  that 
the  aforesaid  41  Acres  of  land  bee  Eocorded  aocording  to  the  trew 
entent  of  the  grante  above  said." 

This  forty-one  acres  of  meadow  land  was  accordingly 
measured  at  the  places  specified,  and  duly  recorded.  It 
was  in  reality  the  property  of  the  town  while  the  town  was 
the  Parish,  but  in  1835,  when  the  Second  Congregational 
(Unitarian)  Society  was  formed,  it  passed  into  possession 
of  the  First  Parish.  The  yearly  income  of  this  land,  which 
still  remains  as  it  was  originally  laid  out,  is  now  devoted 
to  the  payment  of  Parish  expenses. 

Pastnr-s  Salary.  Mr.  Mather's  salary  was  fixed  at  £80,  and 
the  year  was  to  commence  in  April.  Tor 
the  half  year,  up  to  that  date,  he  was  to  receive  £25.  Here 
is  another  most  encouraging  indication  of  returning  pros- 
perity. A  community  that  voluntarily  increased  the  pas- 
tor's salary  from  fifty  to  eighty  pounds,  had  little  need  to 
petition  for  a  remission  of  its  state  taxes. 
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Another  c  on  tro.     Scarcely  had  the  minister  been  settled  when 
lerey  Dealt  with     ^j^g  conummitv  was  again  aifitated  bv  a  con- 

by  the  General        „.    ,        ,  .     /  „*  *  i,    c  ii. 

Court.  Met  01    opinion.      Two  years    before    the 

church  was  organized,  the  town  was  divided 
by  an  antagonism  of  sentiment,  not  upon  doctrinal  points, 
but  apparently  upon  a  merely  technical  matter.  This  dis- 
cussion pervaded  the  entire  settlement,  and  was  undoubt- 
edly an  outbreak  of  the  previous  unpleasantness.  That 
was  apparently  a  question  about  holding  meetings.  This 
seems  to  have  had  reference  to  the  method  of  conducting 
them.  Very  little  light  can  be  thrown  upon  the  cause  of 
this  disagreement.  When  the  law  point  concerning  the 
choice  of  selectmen  was  referred  to  the  authorities,  this 
element  of  discord  seems  to  have  been  coupled  with  it,  and 
when  the  General  Court  appointed  town  officers  it  also  ad- 
ministered a  little  good  advice  to  the  quarrelsome  citizens. 
The  order  of  the  court  in  answer  to  that  petition  is  the 
only  testimony  bearing  directly  upon  the  origin  of  the 
trouble.  The  document  itself  has  disappeared,  the  town 
never  took  any  action  upon  it  that  was  recorded,  and  noth- 
ing further  has  been  ascertained  concerning  the  difficulty. 
At  its  May  session  in  1659,  the  court  voted :  — 

"And  in  relation  to  theire  carrying  on  the  duty  of  tlie  Saboatb  in 
M'  Mather's  absene,  wierein  the  doe  so  much  diss^jree,  that  though  in 
some  cases  private  men  may  excerciae  theire  gnifts,  where  there  are 
such  as  are  knoune,  able,  approoved,  &  Orthodoie,  yet  for  present, 
as  things  as  are  circumatanced  vf""  them,  the  Court  jndgeth  it  theire 
beat,  safest,  &  most  peaceable  way,  in  the  absence  of  theire  minister, 
to  assemble  all  at  one  place,  &  to  spend  the  Saboath  together,  besides 
praying  &  singing,  in  reading  and  repeating  of  knonne  godly,  Ortho- 
doxe  bookes  Ss  sermons." 

The  advice  given  by  the  court  was  excellent,  and  all  dis- 
agreement upon  that  matter  seems  to  have  been  speedily 
adjusted  by  the  organization  of  the  church. 

Position  and  Deeocip-  Religious  services  were  first  conducted  in 
tion  of  the  First  the  smsll  building,  eighteen  by  twenty-six 
eating  ousb.  ^^^^  ^^  ^j^^^  erected  soon  after  the  people 
began  to  arrive.  It  was  placed  at  the  intersection  of  what 
are  now  Main  and  King  streets,  and  stood  probably  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  hydrant,  at  the  southeast  corner  of  the  pres- 
ent Court  House  lawn,  though  probably  some  feet  farther 
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into  the  highway.  Main  Street  had  then  no  existence  and 
the  ascent  of  Meeting  House  Hill  was  qnite  abrupt.  For 
many  years  the  roadway  was  where  Court  Street  now  ex- 
tends. This  meeting  house  was  built  of  "sawen  timber," 
had  one  door-way,  two  windows,  one  or  more  chimneys, 
and  very  probably  was  destitute  of  a  pulpit,  or  any  other 
internal  feature  peculiar  to  ordinary  houses  of  worship, 
though  it  may  be  inferred  that  a  raised  platform  extended 
on  the  side  opposite  the  door.  The  building  faced  south- 
wardly, had  a  pitched  roof,  which  is  believed  to  have  been 
covered  with  thatch.  In  a  room  used  for  meetings  of  all 
kinds,  it  is  not  probable  that  any  pews  were  ever  placed. 
Benches  without  backs  were  deemed  good  enough,  and 
where  no  one  expected  anything  better,  more  luxurious 
seats  would  have  been  superfluous.  There  was  no  assign- 
ment of  sittings,  the  meeting  house  not  having  reached  the 
honor  of  being  "dignified." 

In  this  little  building  Mr.  Mather  dispensed  his  gifts  dur- 
ing his  three  years  of  probation.  The  congregation  could  not 
have  been  large,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  imagine  that  the 
sermons  were  curtailed  to  correspond  with  the  paucity  of 
hearers.  All  this  preceded  the  formation  of  the  church, 
but  when  that  association  was  perfected,  a  new  edifice  was 
found  to  he  essential,  and  the  old  house  was  abandoned  to 
other  uses.  This  was  the  second  meeting  house  built  in 
Massachusetts  west  of  Lancaster,  the  first  having  been 
erected  in  Springfield  about  nine  years  before.  It  was  at 
best  a  low  and  insignificant  structure,  one  story  in  height, 
the  assembly  room  being  but  nine  feet  in  the  clear. 
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NON-RESIDENTS— FREEMEN— HiaHW  AYS. 

Thomas  Bucnbam-s  On  a  Committee  cliosen  ill  1653,  to  "receive" 
Claim  satieflea.  inliabitants,  appears  the  name  of  Thomas 
Burnham.  He  never  became  a  resident, 
but  claimed  lands,  and  appointed  John  Webb  his  attorney. 
Five  years  afterwards  the  town  voted  thirty  acres  to  Bum- 
ham,  on  condition  that  Webb,  his  "attumy  shall  acq^uit 
and  discharge  the  Towne  of  Nortbam,ptoii  of  all  future 
claimes  and  demandes  concerneing  his  right  of  any  land  of 
the  said  Towne."  Included  in  thia  grant  was  a  home  lot 
of  three  acres.  The  selectmen  and  Edward  Elmore  were 
ordered  to  "pfect  the  businease  with  John  Webb  concerne- 
ing Tho:  Bumums  Land,"  and  the  next  month  Webb 
pledged  himself  "to  bring  in  noe  inhabitant  either  to 
possesae  the  home  lott  or  the  meddowes  without  the  con- 
sent of  this  Towne. "  The  people  intended  to  prevent  either 
Webb  or  Burnham  from  speculating  with  this  land,  by 
selling  it  to  irresponsible  persons  or  non-residents. 

The  Town  Totea  to  Some  questiou  seems  to  have  arisen  con- 
"Quiet  Posses-  ceming  the  division  of  meadow  land,  no 
doubt  brought  into  prominence  by  the  action 
of  Burnham.  The  matter  came  before  the  town,  and  a 
vote  was  passed  January  5"",  to  "quiet  possession,"  accord- 
ing to  the  marginal  endorsement  on  the  record,  which 
provided  that 

"  Ea«h.  man  ehaJl  enjoy  his  first  proportion,  of  laud  in  the  meddowes 
and  Swamps  Devidable  without  any  fnther  molestation,  as  alaoe  the  6 
Acres  apeece  or  S  Acres  apeece  giuen  to  several!  men  it  is  agreed  for 
the  ending  of  Contention  about  that  aU  those  men  si 
enjoy  the  one  halfe  of  j'  land." 
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Ttis  action  was  followed  by  another  vote  in  the  s 
ing  month  of  November,  in  which  it  was  ordered  that  all 
persons  who  had  not  received  their  full  proportion  of  land 
were  to  apply  to  the  townsmen,  who  were  to  make  good  all 
such  deficiencies.  In  a  few  months  another  vote  to  the 
same  effect  was  passed,  and  the  right  of  each  man  to  his 
real  estate  thereby  established, 

Non-reBident  Peti-  The  transaction  with  Burnham  gave  rise  to 
tioDBrs  uot  enti-  g\,{\\  further  action  by  the  town.  Several  of 
mtnts."  "  '  the  parties  who  petitioned  for  the  new  plan- 
tation declined  or  for  some  reason  failed  to 
settle  here.  In  order  to  protect  itself  from  similar  claims 
by  non-residents,  the  town  voted  in  February  :  — 

"  ffor  as  much  as  ther  haue  tin  simdry  psons  who  did  Petition  to  tlie 
General!  Court  at  the  hay  for  a  grant  of  this  Towne  Caled  the  Towne  of 
Northampton,  and.  some  others  that  hane  paid  part  of  the  piirchaee 
towardes  the  obtaineing  of  the  aforesaid  place,  yet  never  to  thie  time 
though  the  place  hane  bin  inhabited  this  f  owre  yeres  and  upward,  haue 
bin  resident  as  inliabitantes  whereby  they  haue  bin  justly  deprived  them- 
selveaof  anyclayme  or  propriety  of  any  land  heare.  It  is  firmely  ordered 
inacted  and  agreed  by  the  Towne  of  Northampton  that  any  such  pson 
or  prsons  whatsoever  npon  the  accoumpt  and  consideration  of  beeing  a 
Petitioner  for  this  land,  or  of  beeing  at  any  Cost  charge  or  Trouble 
more  or  lease  towardes  the  purchase  thereof,  are,  and  forever  shalbe 
disowned  as  for  ever  haneing  any  Interest  right  or  Title  vnto  any  land 
or  Alottmentes  in  this  Towne  of  Northampton." 

This  declaration  settled  effectually  the  claims  of  non- 
residents, and  no  more  trouble  occurred  from  that  quarter. 

Freemen  only  EU-  Town  meetings  woro  then  the  most  potent 
gibie  to  ofEoiai  element  in  municipal  government.  By  them 
all  business,  however  trivial,  relating  to 
town  affairs,  was  transacted,  and  its  edicts  were  final.  In 
those  days  not  every  one  could  act  in  town  meeting.  Free- 
men only,  those  who  had  taken  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the 
general  government,  were  permitted  to  hold  office  or  vote. 
At  first,  church  membership  was  an  essential  requisite,  and 
none  but  full  communicants  could  become  freemen.  After- 
wards, non-church  members  were  allowed  to  take  the 
oath,  and  still  later  a  property  qualification  was  required 
before  any  one  could  obtain  the  right  of  suffrage.  Town 
offices  were  shunned,  and  many  persons  declined  to  qualify 
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i  freemen  in  order  to  escape  ofScial  burden. 
Subsequently  a  law  was  passed  by  whicb  all  wbo  were 
chosen  to  office,  should  serve  or  pay  a  fine  of  20s. 

No  allusion  to  this  qualification  is  to  be  found  on  the 
town  records.  It  is  probable — apparent  by  the  rejection  of 
the  three  commissioners  from  Northampton,  as  officers  of 
the  court  in  Springfield,  because  they  were  not  freemen^ 
that  little  attention  was  paid  by  the  voters  to  this  matter 
during  the  iirst  years  of  the  town's  existence.  Some  of  the 
men  prominent  in  its  affairs,  holding  offices,  both,  civil  and 
judicial,  did  not  take  the  freeman's  oath  till  1662.  Espe- 
cially was  this  the  case  in  relation  to  the  commissioners 
for  ending  small  causes  designated  by  the  General  Court, 
when  selectmen  were  appointed.  William  Holton,  Arthur 
Williams  and  John.  Lyman,  were  with  others,  admitted  as 
freemen  at  a  court  held  at  Northampton,  in  March  of  that 
year.  And  yet  the  General  Court  appointed  them  to  a 
judicial  position,  in  spite  of  this  fact,  which  was  made 
known  at  the  Springfield  court. 

Fines  for  Niia-  The  necessity  of  holding  frequent  town 
atteadmcs  at  meetings  made  attendance  upon  them  bur- 
densome, and  people  began  to  absent  them- 
selves. Meetings  were  held  nearly  every  month  in  the 
year,  and  frequently  several  times  in  the  same  month.  At 
last  this  neglect  became  so  general  that  it  was  deemed  ad- 
visable to  institute  measures  for  its  correction.  Accord- 
ingly a  system  of  fines  was  adopted.     Thus 

"  Whosoever  hee  bee  that  abseotes  himeelfe  from  any  Towne  meeteing 
beeing  warned'  by  the  Townesmen  or  any  other  being  the  mamer  with 
order  from  the  Towneamen,  ahaU  pay  12^  to  the  Towne  for  every  auch 
neglect  or  whosoever  doth  depart  before  the  meeting  bee  concluded 
without  leaue  from  the  moderator  shall  pay  IS"!  for  every  snch  neglect. 
But  for  those  meeteings  jerely  when  the  Towne  are  to  Chuse  Select  men 
or  other  Towne  officers  beeing  legally  warned  yet  to  neglect  comeing 
for  every  such  defect  to  pay  3"  6^  vnlesae  the  delinquent  can  gine  some 
Just  Cawae  for  the  same  and  the  Towne  soe  judg  of  it,  and  if  ther  bee  13 
Inhabitants  shall  make  a  beginning  and  what  they  doe  shalbee  Au- 
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thentick  and  others  not  ther  shall  loose  ther  votes.  And  allsoe  be  Sued 
1*  if  they  bee  not  at  the  beginning  of  the  meeteing  when  it  is  orderly 
hegim." 

This  order  remained  unchanged  for  twenty  years,  when 
the  niunber  constituting  a  quorum  was  increased  to  thirty, 
and  absentees  were  fined  12d,  each. 

First  Sale  of  Home     Among  the  aTrivals  in  1659,  were  George 
Lots.  Sumner,  Enos  Kingsley  and  Ralph  Hut-ch- 

inson.  The  first  two  named  came  from 
Dorchester,  and  the  last  from  Boston.  To  each  of  these  men 
was  granted  for  a  home  lot  eight  acres  of  upland,  lying 
on  the  "  westerly  side  of  y'  Mill  River."  But  by  a  special 
vote  they  were  each  recLuired  to  pay  twenty  shillings  to  the 
"Townesmenat  demand  thereof,"  and  were  also  to  build 
upon  the  lots  and  hold  them  four  years,  before  obtaining  a 
title.  At  a  subsequent  meeting  the  amount  to  be  paid  for 
them  was  reduced  to  ten  shillings,  and  the  condition  of 
four  year's  possession  repealed.  This  was  the  first  instance 
in  which  the  town  demanded  payment  for  land  granted  to 
settlers.  These  were  among  the  first  home  lots  taken  up 
on  South  Street.  They  were  double  the  siae  of  ordinary 
home  lots,  situated  at  some  distance  from  the  settled  por- 
tion of  the  town,  and  by  reason  of  the  intervening  river 
much  more  difficult  of  access.  With  these  drawbacks  it 
is  not  easy  to  understand  why  parties  would  be  willing  to 
pay  for  land  when  everybody  else  had  obtained  it  for  noth- 
ing. It  is  possible  that  the  siae  of  the  lots  may  have  been 
the  reason  why  a  price  was  put  upon  them. 

William  Bmead,  who  came  from  Dorchester,  had  a  grant, 
the  next  year,  of  eight  acres  of  land  for  a  home  lot,  on 
condition  that  he  should  pay  ten  shillings  for  it,  as  had  the 
three  men  the  year  previous.  His  lot  was  laid  out  on  South 
Street,  adjoining  that  of  Ralph  Hutchinson.  Capt,  Cook, 
Ensign  Wilton  and  John  Strong,  were  granted  thirty  acres 
apiece  over  Manhan  River,  in  a  parcel  of  land  lately  pur- 
chased of  the  Indians,  or  the  same  amount  each  up  Mill 
River ;  they  were  also  to  have  twenty  acres  apiece  of  up- 
land upon  the  plain  beyond  the  mill.  Here  were  150  acres 
of  land  given  away  almost  in  the  same  vote  that  ordered 
Smead  to  pay  ten  shillings  for  his  home  lot. 
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Population  of  the  Witli  the  Opening  of  the  year  1660,  the  for- 
Town  In  1660.  tunes  of  the  settlement  began  to  mend.  A 
twelvemonth  of  average  prosperity,  re- 
newed hope  and  strengthened  courage.  The  number  of  in- 
habitants had  been  considerably  increased,  and  among  them 
were  several  who  afterwards  became  pillars  in  the  church 
and  leaders  in  town  afEaira.  The  names  of  fifty-seven  men 
are  recorded  as  having  received  home  lots  up  to  this  date, 
which  would  indicate  a  population  of  between  300  and  400, 
Not  a  bad  showing  for  a  town  but  six  years  settled,  and  in 
a  country  with  a  widely  scattered  population  of  but  80,000,' 


Mew  Route  to  the  Soon  after  the  purchase  of  Capawonlie  by 
Bay  Proposea.  jj^g  Hartford  company,  Hadley  was  settled, 
and  was  then  called  "Newtown,"  the  name 
usually  applied  to  all  new  settlements.  Desiring  a  better 
route  to  the  "Bay,"  the  upper  towns  on  the  Connecticut 
River  attempted  this  year  to  improve  the  road  in  that  di- 
rection. The  annual  burning  by  the  Indians  cleared  the 
forests  to  a  great  extent  of  undergrowth,  and  there  was  lit- 
tle to  impede  locomotion  in  any  direction.  Though  cov- 
ered with  trees,  the  country  was  open  at  every  point  of  the 
compass,  and  hills,  streams  and  swamps,  were  the  greatest 
hindrances  to  travel.  Indian  paths,  scarcely  more  than  a  foot 
in  width,  crossed  the  territory  at  intervals,  and  were  made 
use  of  by  the  English.  A  passage-way  for  men  and  horses 
was  all  that  existed.  It  was  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
one  of  these  pathways  that  the  town  voted  in  July  to 
"contribute  towardes  the  laying  out  of  a  way  from  New- 
towne  to  Nashway  to  the  vallew  of  30'  or  40*."  No  results, 
however,  followed  this  action,  and  no  passage-way  for 
carts  or  sleds  to  the  Bay  was  made  till  after  the  close  of  the 
century.  The  next  year  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
"Treat  with  the  New-towne  men  about  a  highway  to  New- 
towne  over  the  River  and  if  they  can  agree  to  lay  it  out  if 
not  to  leave  it  to  the  County  Court." 
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HigDwajE.  First  among  the  duties  of  the  settlers  must 

have  heen  that  of  determining  the  position 
of  the  highways.  It  was  necessary  that  they  should  be 
decided  upon  before  any  home  lots  were  granted,  but  no 
record  of  their  location,  other  than  as  boundaries  of  such 
lots,  was  made.  From  the  manner  in  which  the  topograph- 
ical features  of  the  town  seem  to  have  been  followed  in  the 
matter  of  highways,  it  is  very  probable  that  a  portion  of  it 
may  have  been  carefully  mapped  out,  before  a  single  log 
cabin  was  built.  The  first  highways  upon  which  the  town 
took  action  were  those  in  the  meadows,  some  three  years 
after  the  settlement  commenced,  and  the  first  allusion  to 
any  was  to  that  in  Manhan  meadow,  when  in  1657,  that 
section  was  divided. 

In  1655,  John  Lyman  and  Gteorge  Alexander  were  chosen 
"way  wardens  or  Surveyors  of  "Ways,"  but  no  further  ref- 
erence to  these  officers  appears  for  five  years.  In  the  mean- 
time a  committee  on  highways  was  appointed  which  con- 
fined its  work  to  roads  already  in  existence.  Though  these 
roads  were  three,  sis  or  more  rods  in  width,  they  were  mere 
passage-ways  for  carts  or  paths  for  horseback  riders.  Most 
of  them  were  studded  with  stumps,  and  sprinkled  with 
rocks,  and  the  cart  ruts,  worn  deep  into  the  soil,  crooked 
and  uneven,  were  the  only  indication  of  a  roadway.  At 
first  little  attention  seems  to  have  been  paid  to  them,  and 
after  they  began  to  be  "worked,"  they  were  left  flat  and 
without  adequate  drainage.  In  some  instances  parts  of 
them  had  to  be  re-located  in  a  few  years,  on  account  of  the 
deep  gullies  washed  in  them. 

"Supervisers  for  the  hywayes"  were  chosen  in  1661,  but 
only  the  name  of  James  Bridgman  can  be  deciphered. 
These  of&cers,  however,  had  no  authority  to  lay  out  or 
alter  highways.  How  long  the  term  of  office  of  the  high- 
way committee  continued,  is  not  shown.  Probably  they 
were  chosen  but  for  one  year.  Afterwards  special  commit- 
tees were  sometimes  appointed  to  lay  out  specified  high- 
ways, and  sometimes  the  selectmen  were  charged  with  that 
work. 
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First  HiKhwar  Com-    John    Stebbins    and    Samuel    Allen    were 
mittee.  West  and    choseu  to   "Jovne  With  the  Selectmen  to 

GceenStreetslaid     ,  ,-.■•,  V       „  .       _  ,   .      t^ 

out.  ^ay  out  high  waies    m  June,  and  m  Decem- 

ber this  vote  was  re-affirmed.  Their  first 
work  was  that  of  establishing  West  Street,  which  is  thus 
described  on  the  records :  — 

"The  aforesaid  men  mett  the  26*  of  february  to  lay  out  the  high 
waie  goeing  from  the  Town  goeing  towardes  AHesander  Bdwardea  Med- 
dow  nere  the  Mill  river:  Wee  began  at  Ensigiie  Wiltons  lott  and  be- 
cawse  of  the  hill  and  wepp  Swampieh  gromide  ther  was  laide  in  the 
high  way  wee  laid  a  leetle  nerer  to  hia  lott  *  *  •  and  soe  upp  to 
*  ■*  the  west  corner  of  Captaine  Cooks  lott  *  *  and  then  ther  is 
two  waiea  to  passe  over  the  mill  river,  the  one  to  goe  over  at  the  upper 
end  of  AUexander  Edwardes  meddowe  this  to  he  sis  rodds  wide,  and 
this  way  to  goe  on  the  north  side  of  the  marked  trees  downe  the  hill, 
and  the  other  to  goe  in  the  Carte  way,  except  at  the  brow  of  the  bill  ther 
it  is  to  bee  6  rodd  of  the  north  side  of  the  marked  tree  on  the  brow 
wher  it  is  to  bee  made,  and  soe  to  goe  below  AUesander  Edwardes  med- 
dow  over  the  mill  river." 

Ensign  Wilton  lived  near  where  the  Baptist  Church 
stands,  and  the  above-named  route  was  very  nearly  the 
same  as  that  of  West  and  Green  Streets  as  they  now  exist. 
The  Green  Street  branch  was  laid  for  use  during  high 
water,  when  the  river  where  the  other  highway  crossed  it, 
became  in  consequence  impassable.  No  bridges  then  ex- 
isted and  all  streams  were  crossed  at  fording  places.  This 
is  the  first  record  of  the  laying  out  of  any  highway  in 
Northampton,  and  this  was  the  first  committee  appointed 
for  such  a  purpose.  Alexander  Edwards  owned  all  the  land 
on  the  west  side  of  West  Street,  south  of  Green. 

pictuTBsqne  irreg-  While  oue  of  the  picturesque  beauties  of 
uiatfty  of  tba  Northampton  is  the  irregularity  of  its 
streets,  the  esthetic  taste  of  our  fore- 
fathers, who  established  them,  has  often  been  called  in 
question.  The  statement  that  they  were  laid  in  paths  made 
by  the  cows  on  their  way  to  pasture,  has  been  many  times 
reiterated,  and  may  still  find  believers.  To  attempt  se- 
riously the  disproval  of  a  suggestion  so  absurd,  ma,y  seem 
but  little  less  ridiculous  than  the  proposition  itself.  Yet  it 
can  readily  be  shown  that  Northampton  is  indebted  to  na- 
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ture  alone  for  the  irregular  beauty  of  Its  streets. '  Wlien 
West  and  Green  Streets  were  established,  there  were  already 
in  existence  nine  other  highways,  though  the  names  of 
none  of  them  had  then  been  recorded.  These  corresponded 
very  nearly  to  what  are  now  called  Main,  King,  Market, 
Bridge,  Hawley,  Pleasant,  South,  Elm  and  Prospect  8treet8. 
There  were  other  shorter  streets  or  lanes,  some  of  which 
have  been  discontinued,  while  others  have  become  hand- 
some and  attractive.  On  each  of  the  above-named  streets 
settlers  had  taken  up  home  lots  and  erected  houses.  In- 
stead of  dropping  down  here  and  there  a  house  because  a 
path  in  that  direction  happened  to  exist,  the  lots  were  laid 
off  systematically,  and  the  highways  conformed  closely  to 
the  peculiarities  of  the  surface. 

A  glance  at  the  map  will  establish  this  fact.  The  course 
of  the  principal  stream.  Mill  Biver.  had  not  then  been 
changed.  Its  two  tributaries,  Market  and  King  Street 
brooks,  above  their  junction,  near  the  head  of  Hawley 
Street,  flowed  for  some  distance  nearly  parallel.  The  first 
lots  on  King  Street  were  granted  on  its  easterly  side,  ex- 
tending from  the  highway  on  the  west  to  the  brook  {Mar- 
ket Street)  on  the  east.  Most  of  them  were  twelve  rods 
wide,  containing  two  acres,  "more  or  leas."  West  of  and 
in  some  cases  reaching  quite  to  the  highway,  were  the 
swampy  lands  formed  by  the  King  Street  brook,  so  that 
nearly  all  the  available  land  between  the  two  brooks  was 
utilized,  the  highway,  of  course  following  the  trend  of  the 
brook.  Market  Street  was  laid  east  of  and  parallel  with 
the  brook  of  that  name,  just  far  enough  from  it  to  escape 
the  marshy  land  that  showed  at  intervals  along  its  eastern 
bank,  though  a  line  of  home  lots  was  afterwards  granted 
on  the  west  side  of  this  highway.  Bridge  Street  was  a 
continuation  of  Main,  or  rather  Main  Street  was  an  exten- 
sion of  Bridge,  for  the  latter  was  first  established.    Its  course 

1  "  Kortiismpton  ia  built  on  ten  streets,  proceediog  Iiom  tiie  center  with  no  very 
dietant  resemblance  to  the  olawa  of  a.  orab  ;  only  someHbat  less  winding  and  leas 
tegular.  It  has  been  eald  that  they  were  laid  out  by  the  cows  ;  and  that  wherever 
these  animals  when  going  to  feed  in  the  forests  made  their  paths,  the  inhabitaats  lo- 
cated their  streets.  The  probability  IB  that  the  first  planters,  being  both  inclined 
and  obliged  to  build  near  each  other,  placed  their  houses  wiierever  the  ground  was 
siifllclently  dry  to  furnish  eonTeolent  building  spota.  In  spite  of  this  irregularity, 
the  town,  with  its  scenery,  is  a  rery  interesting  object  to  the  eye."—  Dwight's  Trav- 
els, vol.  1,  p.  329,  pub,  1831, 
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was  a  little  north  of  east,  til)  it  reached  the  bluffs  bor- 
dering the  meadows,  when  it  turned  sharply  northward, 
following  the  bluff  line  to  the  Great  River.  South  from 
Bridge  Street,  still  along  the  edge  of  the  bluff,  near  the 
present  line  of  Pomeroy  Terrace,  was  another  highway, 
turning  westward  till  it  merged  itself  in  Pleasant  Street, 
Hawley  street  left  Bridge  at  the  easterly  border  of 
a  swamp  formed  along  Pomeroy  brook,  as  it  was  after- 
wards termed,  below  the  junction  of  King  and  Market 
Street  brooks,  and  extended  southwards  till  it  reached  the 
way  leading  from  the  meadow  bluffs  to  Pleasant  street. 
Pleasant  Street  was  laid  between  two  tiers  of  lots,  one 
bounded  west  on  Mill  River  and  the  other  east  on  Pomeroy 
brook.  South  Street  passed  south  from  Main  Street, 
down  the  hiE  to  Mill  River,  at  a  point  that  afforded  a 
good  fording  place.  Crossing  the  river  and  the  swampy 
laud  beyond,  it  conformed  to  the  irregularity  of  the  table 
land  between  the  curves  of  Mill  River,  allowing  space  for 
home  lots  at  each  side.  Many  of  the  hom?  lots  on  the  west 
side  of  the  street  were  bounded  west  by  that  river,  and 
those  on  the  opposite  side  had  an  easterly  boundary  on  the 
same  stream.  Evidently  there  was  "method  in  the  mad- 
ness" of  the  men  who  laid  out  the  highways,  the  pictur- 
esque irregularity  of  which  adds  so  much  to  the  attractive- 
ness of  the  town. 

OHginai  Namea  oi  Many  ycars  elapsed  after  the  first  home  lots 
Some  of  the  -were  taken,  before  any  streets  were  named. 
On  the  original  deeds  and  records  the  word 
highway  is  always  used,  and  when  a  name  was  applied  it 
usually  had  some  local  significance.  Often  a  street  was 
named  from  a  prominent  citizen  residing  upon  it;  occa- 
sionally from  a  notable  characteristic  of  some  dweller ;  and 
again  the  use  made  of  it  governed  its  designation.  Thus, 
Pleasant  Street  was  first  named  "Bartlett  Street"  from 
Robert  Bartlett,  one  of  the  first  settlers  upon  it ;  after  the 
jail  was  built,  as  it  happened  on  Bartlett's  original  home- 
stead, it  became  "Prison  Lane;"  and  at  another  time  it 
was  called  "  Comfort  Street,"  possibly  after  the  second  and 
more  comfortable  stone  jail  was  erected.  Hawley  Street 
was  first  known  as  "Pudding  Lane,"  on  account,  as  tradi- 
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tion  says,  of  the  puddinga  made  lay  one  of  its  residents  and 
served  to  the  family,  whether  from  quality  or  quantity  is 
not  stated.  Prospect  Street  once  had  the  dignified  title  of 
"Cow  Lane,"  audits  sinuous  lines,  reminding  one  of  the 
bovines  seeking  pastures  fair,  are  still  an  enchanting  char- 
acteristic. Possibly  from  this  cognomen  came  the  sugges- 
tion that  all  the  streets  were  cow  paths.  Then  "Gallows 
Plain,"  so  named  from  having  been  the  place  where  capital 
punishments  were  inflicted,  was  changed  to  "Pancake 
Plain,"  and  is  styled  in  modern  days  "Hospital  Hill." 
King  Street  is  supposed  to  have  received  its  name  from 
John  King,  who  was  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first 
settler  upon  that  highway.  Park  Street  was  formerly 
called  "Lyman's  Lane;"  Spring  Street  was  known  as 
"Hawley  Lane;"  and  people  now  living  were  once  famil- 
iar with  the  appellation  "New  Boston,"  given  to  the  upper 
portion  of  Elm  Street.  What  is  now  North  Street  and 
vicinity  was  formerly  known  as  "Earl's  Plain."  John 
Earl  bought  property  there  in  166",  and  his  name  was 
attached  to  the  whole  section. 

Kew  Meeting  A  vote  possed  in  July,  proves  that  the  de- 
Hause  in  Agits-  gjgji  of  buildiug  a  ucw  meeting  house  was 
already  in  agitation,  though,  no  formal 
action  was  taken  till  the  next  year.  To  Ralph  Hutchinson 
four  acres  of  land  were  granted,  "  provided  hee  leaue  the 
last  two  Acres  granted  to  him  beyound  Samuel  Aliens  and 
allsoe  provide  400  Clabbard  for  the  meeting  house."  Cov- 
ering of  that  kind  would  hardly  be  needed  for  the  old  meet- 
ing house,  and  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  the  people, 
foreseeing  the  need  of  a  new  house  of  worship,  made  this 
bargain  in  advance  in  order  to  give  Hutchinson  ample  time 
to  prepare  them.  No  saw  mill  existed  in  this  region  at  that 
time.  All  sawed  lumber  was  made  ready  at  the  saw  pits. 
Clapboards'  were  split  out  like  staves  and  hewn  or  shaved 
into  proper  shape. 

1  "Clap-boards  were  originally  cloven  and  not  sawed  ana  were  thence  called 
clove  boards,  and  in  process  o£  time  cloboarda,  cUboards,  clapboardB."— Coffin's 
HiBtotj  of  IfewbBrry. 

"Bricks  were  laid  against  tlie  inner  partition  or  Tfooden  wail,  and  cotered  with 
claj.  Boards  were  placed  oo  tbe  outside,  first  called  elarboarda,  then  corrupted 
Into  clapboards."— "Weed en' e  Eeonomlo  and  Social  New  England,  toI.  I,  p.  384. 
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TownOffloers.  Town  officers,  as  far  as  recorded  this  year 
Clerk  of  the  were  Townsmen:  Richard  Lyman,  John 
Lyman,  Henry  Woodward,  Henry  CunHffe 
and  William  Clarke.  Commissioners  to  end  Small  Causes  : 
William  Clarke,  Henry  Woodward  and  Henry  Cunliffe. 
For  a  number  of  years  after  the  General  Court  united  the 
Selectmen  and  Commissioners,  the  town  followed  that  prac- 
tice, but  after  the  year  1671,  there  is  no  record  of  the  elec- 
tion of  commissioners.  At  least  two  of  the  same  men  were 
on  both  hoards.  Measurers  :  John  Stebbins,  and  David 
Burt.  Clerk  of  the  Writs,  William  Jeanes ;  this  being  the 
first  time  that  such  an  ofBce  was  recognized.  His  duty,  set 
forth  in  the  law  of  1641,  creating  the  of&ce,  was  to  grant 
"summons  and  attachments  in  civil  actions."  The  fees  as 
fixed  by  the  court,  were  3d,  apiece  for  warrants,  3d.  apiece 
for  a  replevy  or  attachment,  and  4d.  apiece  for  a  bond. 
Clerks  of  the  Writs  were  licensed  by  the  county  Courts, 

Aeeiaentai  Death  Davld  BuTt,  son  of  David,  the  marriage  of 
of  Davia  EQrt.  whose  parents  was  the  first  that  occurred  in 
Northampton,  was  accidentally  killed  on 
the  30"  of  August.  His  mutilated  body  was  found  near 
the  dwelling  house,  soon  after  dark.  He  was  about  four 
years  of  age,  had  been  playing  about  the  cart,  and  was 
trodden  to  death  by  the  cattle  or  crushed  by  the  clumsy 
cart  wheels. ' 

1  AnioqnestwaBhald,  andthecoart  record  of  this  Bvent  is  as  IoHottb  :  "Sept. 
25,  JB80,  a  jury  of  twelre  men  made  inquiry  ooaeeniiDg  the  death  of  David  Burt, 
about  years  old,  son  of  Daiid  Burt  of  Northampton.  The  Jury  thought  the  child 
being  busy  about  the  cart  that  carted  hU  father's  com,  he  waa  trodden  down  by  the 
oart  or  cattle  ;  no  peraon  knowing  it ;  it  being  in  the  dust  of  the  eyening." 
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GBI8T  MILL— COUNTY  COURT— MILITIA. 

First  Corn  Mill,     FoR  some  yeaTS  the  settlers,  following  the 
Its  Location.  example  of  the  Indians,  pounded  their  com 

in  the  primitive  native  mortars.  Some  un- 
doubtedly carried  their  grists  to  Springfield,  but  the  dis- 
tance to  that  town  was  so  great,  that  the  necessity  of  a  mill 
within  their  own  borders  became  more  and  more  apparent 
as  the  population  increased.  The  first  allusion  to  a  mill  is 
that  of  1659,  both  in  the  petition  to  the  General  Court  for 
relief  from  taxation,  and  in  the  recorded  payment  to  Bron- 
son  "for  worke  donn  about  the  mill,"  It  was  probably 
commenced  during  the  previous  year,  and  was  some  two 
years  in  process  of  construction.  It  was  erected  on  the 
north  side  of  Mill  Eiver,  on  the  mill  lot.  Probably  the 
first  dam  was  built  in  the  vicinity  of  the  present  one,  and 
the  mill  stood  near  it,  as  it  was  not  then  customary  to  make 
use  of  a  canal  to  convey  water  to  the  wheel.  A  new  dam' 
was  built  some  years  after,  higher  up  the  river,  but  it  is  not 
known  whether  it  was  for  the  use  of  the  old  mill  or  for  a 
new  one  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 

Its  Builders  and  This  mill  was  built  partly  by  the  town  and 
Final  Transier,  partly  by  individuals,  the  town  providing 
the  site  and  paying  for  some  of  the  work. 
The  original  owners  were  William  Clarke,  Alexander  Ed- 
wards, Samuel  Wright  Sr.,  and  Joseph  Parsons.  Robert 
Hayward  was  the  first  miUer,  and  for  several  years  opera- 
ted the  mill  for  the  builders.     In  1661,  Hayward  bought 

1  Elder  John  Strong  w ae  granted  two  aorea  of  land  on  the  south  side  of  Mill  River, 
which  wae  bounded  on  the  "  east  bj  the  highway  near  the  old  dam,"  and  "west  hy 
the  highway  near  the  new  dam."    Unfortunately  tbie  record  is  without  date,  but  the 
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the  property.  Previous  to  this  transaction  Samuel  Wright 
Sr,  sold  Ms  interest  to  Alexander  Edwards,  and  in  June, 
Edwards  disposed  of  the  half  in  his  possession  to  Kobert 
Hayw^ard  for  the  "Some  of  eight  pounds  to  be  paid  in 
good  merchantable  wheat  at  3'  per  bushel,  or  in  cattle, 
com  price  to  bee  paid  in  May  next  ensuing  the  date  hereof, 
and  in  case  the  said  Eobt  Hayward  doth  sell  his  p*  of  the 
mill  within  three  years,  then  the  said  Alexander  Edwards 
is  to  have  the  first  offer  of  it."  The  next  year  Hayward 
bought  the  other  half  of  the  mill  property  of  William 
Clarke  and  Joseph  Parsons.  The  bills  of  sale  mention  it 
as  the  "Mill  of  Northampton,"  but  the  lot  is  not  named  in 
the  transfer  to  Hayward.  In  November  of  the  following 
year,  1662,  both  mill  and  lot  were  sold  by  Hayward  to 
Praisever  Turner  of  Dorchester,  possession  to  be  given  in 
April.  The  price  named  in  the  deed  to  Turner  was  "four 
score  and  fifteen  poundes."  Turner,  who  was  a  miller,  sold 
the  "mill  lot,"  in  1666,  to  David  Wilton,  whose  home  lot 
adjoined  it  on  the  west.  When  it  was  sold  to  Wilton,  no 
mention  was  made  of  the  mill.  It  was  not  successful  and 
was  not  in  use  many  years.  There  was  not  fall  enough,  and 
the  water  set  back  in  time  of  freshets  so  as  to  prevent  its 
running.  Another  mill  was  built  in  a  different  location 
about  the  time  that  Wilton  bought  the  lot. 

The  "Mill  Trench."  The  waste  water  from  this  mil]  was  carried 
back  to  the  river  by  means  of  a  long  trench 
or  water  way,  which  crossed  no  less  than  four  home  lots, 
and  was  a  source  of  considerable  annoyance  to  the  parties 
whose  premises  it  invaded.  It  traversed  the  western  end  of 
the  lots  of  John  Webb  (afterwards  Elder  John  Strong), 
Eleazar  Mather,  and  John  and  Richard  Lyman  nearly  on 
the  present  line  of  the  railroad,  entering  Mill  River  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  tenement  block  of  Loomis  &  Dailey. 
John  Webb,  and  Richard  Lyman's  heirs  sought  reparation 
from  the  town  on  account  of  the  damage  to  their  property 
by  the  trench.  In  1659,  Webb  was  granted  two  acres  of 
land  for  "  Dammage  hee  suffers  in  his  home  lott  by  Reason 
of  the  Mill  and  Trench  diging  Gravell  and  for  the  liberty 
of  the  Towne  to  mend  and  make  upp  breaches  about  the 
Mill  and  Trench  to  haue  egresse  and  Eegresse  to  doe  the 
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same."  The  heirs  of  Richard  Lyman  received  no  compen- 
sation till  1671.  Webb  occupied  tlie  corner  lot  at  the  head 
of  South  Street,  which  extended  in  after  years  as  far  west 
as  the  Academy  of  Music,  and  the  other  parties  named  had 
the  first  three  homesteads,  on  Pleasant  Street. 

This  was  the  only  mill  in  town  during  the  first  twelve 
years  after  its  settlement.  Its  importance  to  the  commu- 
nity is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  1661,  the  town  voted  that 
"the  mill  bee  free,"  which  meant  undoubtedly  that  the  mill 
should  be  free  from  taxation.  Three  years  afterwards  the 
question  of  building  a  new  mill  was  under  consideration, 
but  half  a  dozen  years  elapsed  before  another  one  was  in 
operation. 

Developments  o  £  Events  of  lasting  benefit  to  the  welfare  of 
the  Year  1661.  tbe  towu  followod  each  other  in  quick  suc- 
cession in  1661.  Military  and  religious  or- 
ganizations were  formed,  the  courts  comme^nced  their  reg- 
ular sessions,  the  town  took  upon  itself  the  burden  of  erect- 
ing a  new  meeting  house,  and  altogether  the  settlement  re- 
ceived an  impetus  that  carried  it  a  long  way  forward. 

County  Court  Es-     Prcvious   to  this  time,  hut  one  court  had 
tabiiahfid.  been  held  in  Northampton,  and  that  was 

convened  three  years  before.  In  1659,  the 
Gteneral  Court  appointed  the  three  commissioners  in  Spring- 
field to  hold  two  courts  each  year  in  that  town  or  in  North- 
ampton, as  they  should  determine,  with  all  the  powers  and 
duties  of  county  courts.  At  the  same  time  "the  commis- 
sion graunted  last  year  respecting  Northampton,"  was  re- 
pealed. This  was  a  provision  that  the  commissioners  of  the 
two  towns  should  jointly  hold  one  court  yearly  in  each 
town.  Probably  the  repeal  was  owing  to  the  quarrel  over 
the  election  of  town  officers  that  effected  to  some  extent 
the  efficiency  of  the  former  court.  The  Springfield  com- 
missioners did  not  recognize  the  necessity  of  holding  any 
courts  in  Northampton  for  two  years.  In  1660,  John  Web- 
ster of  Hadley,  was  made  a  magistrate,  and  a  member  of 
the  court,  serving  till  his  death  in  1661. 
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Court  heM  in  North-  The  first  Court  held  in  Northampton  of 
amptoD,  and  its  whjch  anj"  record  exists  here,  convened 
usincsB.  March  34,  1661.     It  was  probably  held  at 

the  "ordinary"  or  tavern,  as  was  the  custom  before  Court 
Houses  were  built,  or  it  may  have  assembled  at  the  meet- 
ing house.  John  Webb  had  been  licensed  to  keep  an  ordi- 
nary two  years  before,  and  as  far  as  is  known,  was  the  only 
innkeeper  in  town  at  that  time.  The  proceedings  of  this 
court  were  evs  follows  :  — 

"March2«,  1661.  For  holding  this  Co'te  were  p'sent  M'  John  Web- 
ster, Capt.  John  Pynchon,  M'  Samll  Chapin.  And  Blizur  Holyoke, 
Eecord'. 

"And for  y'  J»iy  these:  David  Wilton,  William  Clark,  William 
Holton,  Henry  Woodward,  John  Lyman,  John  Stehbins,  Andrew  War- 
ner, William  Lewis,  John  White,  Sanmell  Smith,  Thomas  Stehhins, 
Samaeil  Marshfield." ' 

The  business  of  this  court  was  not  volnminons,  and  may  be  con- 
densed into  a  few  paragraphs.  Capt,  Thomas  Savadge  of  Boston, 
brought  an  "action  of  debt,"  "to  the  vallue  of  Three  score  &  ffoure 
pounds,"  against  5ohn  Webb,  in  which  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff  was 
reco»ied.  John  Bliss  was  non-suited  in  an  action  against  Webb,  "  in 
that  he  gave  not  legall  warning  to  the  defdt  for  his  appearance  at  the 
co'te,"  and  was  ordered  to  "  pay  10"  for  the  entry  of  his  action," 

Henry  Cunliffe,  of  Northampton,  having  been  summoned  to  defend 
a  suit  for  slander  by  FrancisHacklington,  andthelatter  not  appearing, 
asfeed  for  compensation  for  his  own  time  and  for  that  of  his  witnesses, 
Hacklington  was  ordered  to  pay  Cunliffe  two  shillings  for  damages, 
"Eighteen  pence  a  peece  for  five  witnesses"  and  "two  peace  for  the 

Samuel  Porter  of  Hadley,  assigned  his  right  and  interest  in  his  ser- 
vant, Robert  Williams,  to  William  Lewis,  "to  serve  in  husbandry  for 
five  years"  and  "the  eaidassignm' was  allowed  by  this  Co'te." 

Goodman  William  Hannum  of  Northampton,  was  relieved  from 
"trayninge,  watchinge  and  wardinge  by  reason  of  age  and  the  weak- 
ness of  his  body." 

Thomas  Coleman  of  New  Towne,  took  the  oath  of  Constable,  and 
Joseph  Parsons  was  "lycensed  to  keep  an  ordinary  or  house  of  Comon 
entertaynment  in  the  Towne  of  Northampton  for  the  yeere  ensueiug 
and  he  hath  liberty  graunt«d  him  to  sell  wines  or  strong  liquors  as  need 
shall  require.    Provided  he  keepe  good  rule  &  order  in  bis  house," 

1  Mr,  John  WebBtec  -was  an  Jnliabitant  ol  Hadlor,  which  was  eaiied  "the  New 
Towne  at  Norwottuok,"  on  the  court  reoords.  He  was  a  man  of  ahilit;,  had  been 
GoTenjor  of  Conneetievit,  was  eommisEioned  a  magistrate  by  the  General  Court  0( 
MasaaohusettB  in  1680,  and  was  authortzed  to  "JoyQew"  the  comissioners  In  keeping 
the  courts  at  Springfeild,"  He  died  at  Hadley,  within  a  fortnight  after  the  holding 
ot  this  court.  Of  the  above-naraed  Jurors,  the  first  six  were  from  Northampton,  the 
nest  four  from  Hadley,  and  the  last  two  from  Spriagfieid, 
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Widow  Margaret  Bliss  of  Springfield,  complained  of  the  "annoy- 
ance 8b.ee  received  by  the  passage  of  the  water  of  the  mill  at  Spring- 
feild."  Lient.  William  Clarke  of  Northampton,  and  John  White  Sr. 
of  New  Towne,  were  ordered  to  view  the  premises  and  report  to  Mr 
Hoi  yoke. 

"The  soldiery  of  Northampton  presented  the  names  of  certayne  i)er- 
sons  whom  they  had  chosen  for  military  officers,  via.  ;  William  Clarke 
for  Lientennate :  David  Wilton  for  Ensigne  bearer :  William  Holton 
for  a  Sergant :  &  John  HammrQ  for  a  Dnmimer."  These  men  were  all 
confirmed  except  the  Drummer;  no  notice  was  taken  of  him.  "Wil- 
liam Holton  not  qnallifyed  accoi-ding  to  law  for  the  office,"  was  allowetl 
"to  doe  the  work  of  a  Serjeant  for  the  band  at  any  tyme  of  military 
exercise  till  the  nest  Gten"  Co'te,  to  whom  they  are  tolooke  for  his  con- 
firmation in  y*  office." 

"It  beings  p'sented.  to  this  Co'te  that  this  winter  past  John  Holton 
killed  a  wolfe  nppon  the  Riuer  betweene  Northampton  aJid  New  Towne 
the  Biuer  beinge  frozen:  The  Co^te  determined  that  the  said  Two 
Townes  should  pay  10'  a  peece  to  Goodman  Holton  for  his  son  y'  killed 
y  wolfe." 

John  Pynchon  presented  his  acconnt  as  treasurer  of  the  coimty,  by 
which  it  appeared  that  there  was  due  the  connty  IS'  IS",  whicli  the 
court  ordered  to  be  expended  in  building  a  house  of  correction  at 
Springfield,  imder  the  direction  of  Mr,  Pynchoji. 

"  These  15  persons  of  the  Towne  of  Northampton  whose  names  fol- 
low, viz. :  Richard  ffellowes,  John  Webb,  Joshua  Carter,  Jonath  Hunt, 
James  Wright,  Zachary  ffeild,  Tho:  Copley,  Joseph  Barker,  Thomas 
Hanchet,  Ralfe  Hutchison,  Thomas  Bascom,  Samll  Bartlett,  Nehemiah 
AlljTi,  Thomas  Eoote  &  Judah  Wright,  tooke  the  oath  of  fidellity  to 
this  Comon  Wealth  in  y  psence  of  the  Co'te." 

' '  The  votes  of  the  fEreemen  of  the  Townes  of  Springf eUd  and  North- 
ampton for  a  Connty  Treasurer  for  the  yeere  ensueing  were  p'sentcd 
to  this  Co'te  v/"''  being  opened  &  perused  it  appeared  y'  Capt  John 
Pynchon  was  chosen  Coimty  Treasurer  for  this  year." 

William  Holton  sued  Richard  Treat  for  £5,  a  bill  or  bond,  said  to  be 
in  the  hands  of  John  Barnard  of  Hartford.  Capt.  John  Pynchon  was 
ordered  to  take  up  the  bill  and  recover  the  £5. 

Application  seems  to  have  been  made  for  a  new  bridge  "in  the  way 
to  Springfeild  on  y  east  side  of  the  great  Riuer  over  that  brook  where 
there  is  an  old  cart  bridge  now  out  of  repayre."  Joseph  Parsons  of 
Northampton,  and  Gtoodman  Dickinson  Sr.  of  the  New  Towne,  were 
ordered  to  make  a  survey  "  where  they  judge  it  is  most  meet  to  make 
the  bridge,"  to  take  charge  of  the  construction  and  return  their  ac- 
count at  the  next  court. 

A  session  of  the  court  was  held  at  Hadley,  the  same  day,  and  four- 
teen citizens  of  that  place  took  the  oath  of  allegiance. 

The  will  and  inventory  of  John  Harman  of  Springfield,  was  recorded 
on  the  13'"  of  May. 
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Duties  of  the  From  the  foregoing  abridged  statement  of 
County  Court,  ^^jj^g  busmcss  transacted  at  the  first  session 
of  the  County  Court,  held  in  Northampton, 
may  he  seen  as  well  the  multiplicity  of  its  duties  as  the 
character  of  the  cases  that  arose  in  the  community  at  that 
time.  There  were  no  lawyers  and  no  need  of  any.  While 
the  court  was  established  to  render  justice  between  man  and 
man  in  the  simplest  and  most  direct  method,  the  litiga- 
tion it  had  authority  over  was  neither  important  nor  intri- 
cate. Little  law  was  required  and  very  little  administered. 
Capital  cases  were  referred  to  the  Court  of  Assistants  at 
Boston.  This  Coni't  was  the  only  one  in  existence  in  the 
western  portion  of  the  Bay  Colony.  It  had  the  powers  of  a 
Justice's  Court,  as  well  as  those  of  County  Commissioners, 
and  had  also  jurisdiction  in  matters  of  Probate.  It  heard 
jury  trials,  administered  the  oath  of  fidelity,  as  well  as  the 
oath  of  office,  granted  licenses,  ordered  bridges,  and  county 
buildings  erected,  and  confirmed  military  titles. 

Train  Bands.  Under  penalties  for  disobedience  the  colony 

laws  required  everj'  able  bodied  person  over 
sixteen  years  of  age  to  perform  military  duty.  Training 
day  therefore  soon  became  an  institution  from  whose  labors 
few  were  excused.  The  General  Court  early  established 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  military  government  of  the 
colony.  At  first  train  bands  were  to  meet  every  Saturday, 
then  once  a  month.  Subsequently  the  times  of  meeting 
were  changed  to  eight,  then  sis,  and  then  four  times  a  year. 
The  number  of  men  required  for  a  full  company  of  foot 
soldiers  was  sixty-four ;  while  a  troop  of  horsemen  was  not 
to  exceed  seventy.  Two-thirds  of  each  infantry  company 
were  to  be  musketeers,  and  the  remainder  pikemen.  Each 
musketeer  must  be  armed  with  a  musket  and  all  necessary 
equipments,  viz  ;  a  priming  wire,  scourer,  mold  for  bullets, 
sword,  rest,  bandoleers,  one  pound  of  powder,  twenty  bul- 
lets and  two  fathoms  (twelve  feet)  of  match  cord.  The 
pikemen  were  to  have  a  pike,  corslet,  head  piece,  sword  and 
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First  Train  Band  Companies  of  less  than  sixty-four  men  tad 
in  Northampton,  no  Captains.  For  this  reason  no  officers 
ahove  the  grade  of  lieutenant  were  con- 
firmed by  the  county  court  in  1661.  Northampton  had  a 
train  band  in  1658.  Its  numbers  were  so  small,  however, 
the  clerk  of  the  Band  being  the  only  person  acting  under 
the  authority  of  the  court,  that  no  commissioned  officers 
were  appointed.  This  military  company  was  recruited  to 
the  required  standard  within  three  years,  and  the  officers 
elected  by  it  were  accepted  by  the  court  as  before  men- 
tioned. Towns  were  required  to  keep  on  hand  an  ample 
stock  of  powder.  David  "Wilton,  who  was  appointed  En- 
sign-bearer, furnished  a  set  of  "cullers"  for  the  company, 
for  which  the  town  granted  him  a  parcel  of  land. 

Though  the  petition  asking  the  appointment  of  the  offi- 
cers elected  by  the  Northampton.  Train  Band  was  presented 
at  the  court  held  in  this  town  in  March,  action  upon  it  was 
not  consummated  till  the  next  session  of  the  court,  held  at 
Springfield,  in  the  month  of  August.  At  that  time  a  cer- 
tificate of  the  appointment  of  Lieut.  Clarke  and  Ensign 
Wilton  was  issued,  which  was  carefully  copied  upon  the 
town  records.  They  were  not  fully  authorized  to  act,  how- 
ever, till  the  following  year,  when  the  General  Court,  at 
its  October  session,  ordered  that  their  commissions  should 
be  issued  according  to  law.  The  disability  of  William 
Holton  was  removed  in  1663,  and  he  was  qualified  to  act  as 


KeguiationB  for  Con-  Penalties  having  been  established  in  order 
duotingTowii  to  prevail  upon  people  to  attend  town  meet- 
ings, the  necessity  of  rules  and  regulations 
governing  their  conduct  when  present,  soon  became  appar- 
ent.    The  text  of  the  order  indicates  that  they  were  in  the 
habit  of  acting  lite  a  pai-cel  of  school  boys  when  assembled. 
To  check  the  prevailing  disorder,  the  following  rules  were 
prepared  by  the  selectmen,  and  entered  upon  the  records : — 
'•  Northampton  :  lO""  of  12"'  mo :  1660.    [February,  1661.] 
"At  a  meeting  o(  the  Selectmen  Consid'ing  [  ]  that  might  bee 

for  the  weU  ord'ing  of  Towne  meetings  and  finding  by  experience  that 
Tnmnlts  and  many  Speaking  at  one  time  in  sacli  a  Tumultous  manner 
that  It  hinders  the  worke  in  hand  and  is  Dishonorable  to  God  and 
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greiuous  to  many  p'sons,  Doe  tberfore  order  while  any  Comon  bnsiiifis 
is  in  hand  or  vnd'  Consid'ation  &  debate,  every  man  shall  apply  him- 
selfe  to  the  Common  worke  and  not  to  be  more  Speakers  than  one  at  a 
time  loueingly  and  moderately  vpon  the  Penalty  of  13'  for  every  such 
offence  to  be  levied  by  distresse.  Wee  Intend  not  to  hinder  any  man 
to  giue  his  Advise  in  any  matter  one  at  a  time," ' 

induoementa  otiered  Anxious  to  securs  all  possiblo  additions  of 
to  Thomas  Barber  reliable  men,  the  citizens  were  ever  on  the 
alert  when  any  desirable  accessions  wore  in 
anticipation.  Thomas  Barber  of  Windsor,  had  evidently 
been  prospecting  hereabouts,  and  was  deemed  worthy  to 
become  an  inhabitant.  The  town  not  only  voted  to  receive 
him  and  grant  him  a  home  lot,  but  also  to  give  him  "lib- 
erty to  looke  out  a  plott  of  ground  to  the  quantity  of  30 
acres  and  if  it  doe  incourage  him  to  come  they  grant  [it  to 
him]  vpon  this  condition,  that  he  come  and  inhabit  [and 
make]  improouemente  of  it  within  a  yere  after  the  date 
[hereof]."  This  vote  was  passed  in  June.  Mr,  Barber  died 
during  the  next  year  at  Windsor.  Here  was  a  generous 
bid  to  obtain  a  new  settler,  somewhat  in  contrast  with  the 
vote  to  sell  home  lots,  adopted  a  short  time  before. 

Pome roy  and  Hud t  Two  important  acquisitions  were  made  to 
jointhesettie-  t]ie  community  in  1659  and  ItifiO,  Medad 
apaotiug  them."*  Pomeroy,  the  blacksmith,  and  Jonathan 
Hunt,  the  cooper,  arrived  during  those 
years.  Both  were  heartily  welcomed  and  specially  encour- 
aged, Pomeroy,  however,  was  not  the  first  blacksmith. 
John  Webb  preceded  him,  Webb  was  a  man  of  roving 
disposition,  a  speculator  in  real  estate,  dealer  in  furs,  and  a 
generally  unreliable  person.  He  is  called  a  "brazier"  in 
certain  deeds,  and  was  probably  a  "tinker,"  doing  a  little 
at  several  trades.     Blacksmithing  seems  not  to  have  been  a 

1  The  BiperienoB  of  aome  of  the  eftriier  Bettled  towns  (n  raferencB  to  the  govern- 
meDt  of  tonn  meetinge  seems  to  haye  been  repeated  in  Nortbamtiton,  The  people 
behaved  tm  badly  here  fts  in  other  ptaoes,  and  on  precisely  the  same  llnea.    Almost 

town  of  Dorchester  in  1645,  and  similar  regulations  raaj  he  found  upon  the  records 
of  Dedhain,  Hingham.and  other  toims,  SaTeroi  of  the  most  inflnenti»]  eitiseus  of 
Nocthampton  were  "Dorchester  men,"  and  when  the  same  oonditionB  confronted 
tbem  here,  they  applied  the  remedy  with  which  tbey  were  already  familiar.  In  Dor- 
cheater,  people  were  fined  Cor  non-attendance,  for  leavinR  meetings  without  per- 

■'  confusion  may  be  avoidsd  and  buainesa  more  orderly  dispatched." 
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congenial  employment,  and  he  sold  Ms  tools  to  the  town. 
In  16G0,  these  tools,  consisting  of  "a  paire  of  bellowes  an 
anvill  a  hand  hamm'  on  hammer  3  p'  of  Tongs  a  Bickome 
a  slice  a  naileing  state  two  cheesels  one  nayling  hammer," 
were  sold  to  Medad  Pomeroy  "on  Termes."  What  the 
consideration  was  is  not  stated,  but  five  years  afterwards 
they  were  given  to  him  unconditionally.  Extra  grants  of 
land  were  made  to  those  two  skilled  mechanics,  both  of 
which  were  coupled  in  one  vote.  They  were  based  on  the 
special  trades  of  the  grantees,  and  as  the  record  contains 
nothing  of  a  similar  nature,  the  vote  is  given  in  full :  — 

"At  a  Legall  Towne  meeting  8  3;  mo.  1661  (8"'of  April)  It  was  then 
voted  and  Granted  to  Medad  Pnmry  and  Jonathan  Hunt  that  they 
ahonld  either  of  them  hane  16  Acres  of  land  either  of  them  8  Acres 
within  the  fence  feUd  and  either  of  them  8  Acres  by  the  mill  River, 
And  if  the  aforesaid  land  bee  not  soe  good  as  ordynary  land  is  in  the 
fence  feild  y*-  is  to  bee  made  good  by  quantity  as  it  wantea  in  quality 
and  that  it  is  granted  to  them  on  this  Condition  that  they  shall  inhabit 
in  this  towne  and  possess  it  in  ther  owne  psons  fowre  yeares  from  the 
day  of  the  date  abonesaid,  and  doe  the  worke  that  belong  to  ther  trades, 
that  is  to  say  to  supply  the  Townes  need  of  Smithery  and  Coopery 
ware.  And  it  was  further  agreed  that  Bohert  Bartlet  and  Robert  Hay- 
wert  were  those  to  determine  th.er  land  wether  it  were  as  good  as  ordy- 
nary land  as  abouesaid  or  not,  if  not  to  lay  out  soe  much  more  in  some 
Convenient  plaoe  to  make  it  equall  according  to  the  trew  intent  of  this 
Tote.  Med:  Pumry  6  Ace  in  the  mid;  med;  in  lew  of  5,  4  in  lew  of  Sin 
the  swampe,  19  Ars  upp  mill  river." 

Their  Home  Lots,  Medad  Pomeroy's  original  home  lot  was  on 
a  street  bounding  the  cemetery  lot  on  the 
north,  which  has  since  been  discontinued,  but  he  after- 
wards bought  another  lot  in  the  center  of  the  town,  and 
eventually  his  property  embraced  the  land  lying  on  Main 
Street,  between  Elm  on  the  west  and  the  present  "  Mansion 
House"  on  the  east.  Jonathan  Hunt  had  a  home  lot  on 
Elm  Street,  at  the  corner  of  Prospect.  It  embraced  the 
property  now  owned  by  Drs.  Seymour  and  Davenport,  A, 
McOallum,  and  a  portion  of  the  Capen  school  lot. 

These  two  men  were  honored  and  respected  during  the 
long  years  of  their  residence  here.  Both  held  many  offices 
of  trust  and  responsibility,  and  both  were  founders  of  fam- 
ilies whose  descendants,  prominent  in  many  branches  of 
human  knowledge,  are  scattered  throughout  the  land. 
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A  New  Boat.  In  June,  1661,  "It  was  voted  affirmatively 

that  the  towne  will  build  a  new  boat." 
Probably  it  was  intended  for  the  ferry  at  Hockanum,  for 
Northampton  apparently  had  no  official  connection  with  a 
ferry  to  Hadley  till  three  years  afterwards.  Whether  this 
boat  was  built  or  not  is  uncertain,  for  there  seems  to  have 
been  very  little  need  of  a  ferry  in  the  meadows  at  that 
time.  Soon  after  its  settlement,  Hadley  provided  for  a 
ferry,  which  was  put  in  operation  this  year,  and  the 
further  need  of  one  at  Hoctanum  is  questionable. 

■WiiiiBm  Clarke  No  person  In  Northampton,  previous  to  this 
"empowred  to  date,  had  been  authorized  to  perform  the 
tJ^%  n  mar  marriage  ceremony.  Marriage  was  consid- 
ered a  civil  and  not  a  religious  contract,  and 
magistrates  only  were  permitted  to  officiate.  "When  Wil- 
liam Clarke  was  confirmed  as  Lieutenant  of  the  North- 
ampton company,  he  was  also  "empowred  to  joyne  in  mar- 
riage such  as  shall  desire  the  same,  being  published  accord-  • 
ing  to  law."  The  law  relating  to  publishments,  enacted  in 
1639,  provided  that  intentions  of  marriage  should  be  "3 
times  published  at  some  time  of  publike  lecture  or  towne 
meeting  in  both  the  townes  where  the  parties  resided."  In 
towns  where  no  lectures  were  held  the  intentions  were  to 
"bee  set  vp  in  writing,  vpon  some  poast  standing  in  pub- 
like veiwe  &  vsed  for  such  purpose  only,  &  there  to  stand, 
so  as  it  may  easily  bee  reade  by  the  space  of  14  dayes." 
The  publishment,  when  not  posted,  is  by  inference,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  made  by  announcement,  "crying  the 
baims,"  by  the  town  clerk  or  some  other  official.  Another 
conclusion,  suggested  by  the  wording  of  the  law,  is  that 
the  banns  were  not  to  be  cried  on  the  Sabbath,  but  at  some 
week  day  meeting,  preferably  that  of  the  weekly  lecture. 

PriEon  at  Spring-     The  court  Ordered  the  surplus  in  the  county 
fleid.  treasury  to  be  expended  in  building  a  House 

of  Correction  in  Springfield,  and  the  Gen- 
eral Court,  at  its  June  session,  directed  that  the  county  rate 
of  Springfield  and  Northampton,  for  that  year,  might  be 
used  for  the  same  purpose,  if  the  house  should  cost  more 
than  sixty  pounds. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


FOUNDraO  THE  CHURCH. 


The  Church  Gath-     Seven  ycars  passed  after  the  arrival  of  the 

sre'3.  ^rst  emigrants  before  a  chureli  was  formed, 

though  a  meeting  house  had  been  built,  and 
a  minister  engaged.  For  three  years  the  people  attended 
faithfully  upon  the  ministrations  of  their  chosen  pastor, 
readily  granting  from  their  slender  resources,  all  that  was 
needed  for  his  sustenance.  Now  the  time  had  come  for  the 
formation  of  the  visible  church,  and  on  the  18'"  of  June, 
1661,  that  work  was  accomplished.  The  original  entry  on 
the  records  of  the  church  is  as  follows  :  — 

"  The  Chiircli  waa  gathered  at  Northampton,  18.  4.  1661. 

"  The  psons  that  begun  that  worke  were  in  number  8,  viz :  M'  Elea- 
zar  Mather,  David  Wilton,  William  Clarke,  John  Strong,  Henry  Oun- 
ILffe,  Henry  Woodward,  Thomas  Roote,  Thomas  Hanchett.  Measen- 
gerathat  were  p' sent  were  from  4.  Chnrchee:  M'  Pelatjah  Glover,  Dea- 
con Clap,  Thomas  Tilstone  from  the  Church  of  Christ  at  Dorchester, 
M'  John  Eliot  Sen.,  Gloodman  Williams,  from  the  Church  of  Christ  at 
Eoxbnry,  Cap*.  John  Pynchon,  Deaoon  Chapin  from  the  Church  at 
Springfeild,  M'  John  Rueael  y  Pastor,  M'  Goodwin,  goodman  WHt«, 
from  the  Church  of  Christ  at  Hadleigh,  And  at  the  same  day  after  they 
had  entered  into  Covenant,  they  chose  M'  Eleazar  Mather  to  the  office 
■  of  a  Pastor  which  they  had  concluded  to  doe  before,  and  desired  Eev- 
erend  M'  Eliot,  and  Reverend  M'  Russel  to  ordaine  him,  which  accord- 
ingly was  done." 

Four  of  the  persons  named  as  founders  of  the  church, 
viz. :  Mr.  Mather,  William  Clarke,  Henry  Cunliffe,  and 
Henry  Woodward,  were  in  April,  "dismissed  from  the 
church  in  Dorchester,  to  join  with  others  for  the  gathering 
of  a  church  in  Northampton."  A  few  months  afterwards, 
the  wives  of  the  last  three  named  were  also  recommended 
to  the  new  church  here.  During  the  next  few  years  many 
others  from  that  place  were  enrolled  as  members.     Only 
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two  churches,  at  SpringfleM  and  Hadley,  were  then  in  ex- 
istence in  the  county.  The  Hadley  church  had  heen 
formed  about  a  year  before,  and  Mr.  Goodwin,  named  as 
delegate,  was  its  ruling  elder. 

Covenant  Adopted     The  annexed  covenant  was  adopted  at  the 
by  the  churoh.       same    meeting,   and  the    names  appended 
comprised   all  or  nearly  all  who  signed  it 
during  the  pastorate  of  the  first  minister :  — 

"The  forme  of  wordes  expessmg  the  Ch.  Coyenaait  entered  into  the 
18  of  the  fourth  1661,  hy  those  that  thee  b^tm  that  worke  and  after- 
ward by  3Ticli  as  were  admitted  into  Ch.  estate  and  sobacribed  ther 
names  there  vnto. 

"Disclaiming  all  Confidence  of,  and  any  wortMnesse  in  ourselves 
either  to  bee  in  Covenant  with  God,  or  to  pertake  in  the  least  of  Ms 
meroyes,  and  allsoe  all  strength  of  our  owne  to  keepe  Covenant  with 
him,  or  to  pforme  the  least  spiritnall  duty  any  further  than  hee  by  his 
free  spirit  shall  asist.  But  relying  vpon  the  Tender  mercy,  and  gracious 
assistance  of  the  Lord  through  Jesus  Christ,  wee  doe  promise  and  Cov- 
enant in  the  presence  of  the  Lord  the  searcher  of  all  hearts ;  and  before 
the  holy  Angells,  and  this  company,  ffirst  and  cheifiy,  to  cleave  forever 
vnto  Gtod  with  our  whol  hearts  as  oar  chiefe,  best,  yea  and  only  good, 
and  vnto  Jesus  Christ  as  our  onlrSaviour,Hn.sband,  and  Lord,  and  only 
High  Priest,  Prophet  and  King.  And  for  the  furthering  of  this  holy  Com- 
munion with  God  the  father  and  Christ  Jesns,  his  Bonne,  wee  promise 
and  engage  to  obserue,  and  mainetaine  according  to  o'  place  and  vtmost 
iwwer  all  theboly  institutions,  and  Ordinances  which  hee  hath  appointed 
for  his  Church,  bewaileing  the  neglect  ther  of,  and  the  sinfull  defile- 
ments of  the  same  with  the  Inventions  and  Corruptions  of  men 

And  as  for  this  perticuler  Company  and  society  of  Saints,  wee  promise 
and  engage  in  the  psence  of  the  Lord  that  wee  will  Cleave  one  vnto 
another  in  brotherly  loue,  and  seeke  the  best  Spiritnall  good  each  of  other, 
by  frequent  exhortation,  seasonable  Admonition,  and  Constant  watch- 
fnUnesse  according  vnto  the  rules  of  the  Gospell,  and  to  performe  each 
vnto  other  all  duties  that  the  Lord  in  his  word  doth  require  of  vs,  as 
brethren  in  Christ,  and  as  fellow  members  of  the  same  Individuall 
body  of  Christ,  as  long  as  the  Lord  shall  continue  our  Church  relation 

each  toother And  allsoe  wee  promise  and  engage  mutuaU  aubjection 

one  to  another  in  all  the  Administrations  and  Dispensations  according 
vnto  God  of  all  those  dutyes  which  by  our  Covenant  to  God,  and  one 

to  another,  wee  are  boimd  to  the  pformance These  things  wee  all 

promise  in  the  syncerity  of  our  hearts  as  before  the  Lord  the  eiaminer, 
and  tryer  of  all  hearts  beseeching  him,  soe  to  hlesse  vs,  as  wee  shall 
truly  indevour  by  his  grace  the  faithfull  observation  of  the  same,  and 
when  wee  through  weaknesse  shall  fayle,  then  to  wayt,  and  rely  vpon 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  for  pardon,  acceptance,   healing  for  his  name 
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Babe.    To  this  Covenant,  and  every  part  of  it,  we* 
cerely  ingage  ourselues,  and  subscribe  o 
Northampton  18"'  4.  1661. 


Samnel  Wright 
John  Marsh 
Thomas  Woodford 
Kathem  Wilton 
Abigaile  Strong 
Margaret  Wright 
Arthur  Williams 
Mary  Alford 
Sarah  Bridgman 
G«orge  Allesander 
Isaa«  Sheldon 
Mary  Sheldon 


Aaron  Coote 
William  Holton 
Joane  Cooke 
Mary  Holton 
Sai-ab  Clarke 
Susan  Cunleife 
Elizabeth  Woodward 
Alice  Hutohinson 
Snsan  Alleaand' 
Eichard  Lyman 
Hepaibah  Lyman 
John  Lyman 


Allesander  Edwardes    John  King 


William  Hantim 

Nathaniel  Phelps 

Kathem  Williams 

Ann  Bartlet 

DeliTerance  Hanchet 

George  Langton 

Esther  Mather 

Dorcus  Lyman 

Euth  Baker 

Hannah  Langton 

Honor  Hannm 

these  two  were  added  Sarah  Hanuni 
to  y  Ch.  18  of  6  (61)      ffreedom  Strong 


John  Ingersol 
Mary  Burt 
Sary  King 

Abigail  Strong  Junio' 
Josiah  Duey 
Mary  Strong 
John  Stibbins 
Sarah  Allin 
Samuel  Smith 
Mary  Smith 
Joseph  Parsons 


Eleazar  Mather 

David  Wilton 

Williajn  Clarke 

John  Strong 

Henry  Cunliffe 

Henry  Woodward 

Thomas  Eoote 

Thomas  Hanchet 

William  Jeanes 

Thomas  Baecum 

William  Hulburd 

Avis  Bascom 

Ann  Hulburd 

Elizabeth  Curtis 
These  six  last   were 
added  vnto  the    Ch. 
U"'  5  m  61 

Joseph  Eliot 

Clemence  Mason 

Elizabeth  Phelps 

Robert  Bartlet,  excom- 
mnnicated  and  re-ad- 
mitted 

Eichard  Weller 

Sarah  Smith 

Joseph  Leeds." 


names  are 


Sueh^ 


3  the  foundation  on  which  i 


tahlislied  the  First  Church  of  Christ  in 
Northampton.  Many  of  the  persons  whose 
;ned  to  this  document  were  ancestors  of  the 
present  inhabitants  of  this  and  the  neighhoring  towns, 
who  still  bear  the  same  family  name.  The  population  of 
tlie  town,  when  the  church  was  organized,  was  probably 
not  far  from  300.  The  church  records  up  to  the  death  of 
'Mr.  Mather  contain  238  names,  which  include  those  who 
were  in  full  communion,  and  all  who  were  admitted  with 
their  parents,  as  well  as  all  who  had  been  baptized. 

i^hiidren  Aamitteri     Of  the  Seventy -One  names  appended  to  the 

to  tbe  churoh     covenant,  only  thirty-five  were  admitted  as 

^ots.  members  during  the  year  1661.     On  the  day 

of  organization,  eighteen  children  of  six 

me  nbers  (one  had  none  and  another  no  minor  children), 
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re  admitted  with  their  parents,"  viz :  seven  of  John 
Strong,  five  of  William  Clarke,  one  of  Henry  Woodward, 
wo  of  Thomas  Root,  and  three  of  Thomas  Hanchet.  Dur- 
.ng  the  next  month  eight  others  were  admitted  and  up  to  the 
close  of  the  year  ending  March  24,  1662,  thirty  others.  In 
662,  fourteen  more  children  were  added,  making  seventy  in 
wo  years.  All  of  those  except  five  were  bom  before  their  par- 
ents removed  to  Northampton.  The  parents  were  memhers 
of  other  churches,  and  their  children  were  not  baptized  here. ' 

Payment  of  Church    AH  the  sacramental  charges  of  the  church 
ExpeoBBB.  were  paid  by  contributions  from  the  mem- 

bers. The  first  vote  in  reference  to  this 
matter  that  was  ever  entered  upon  the  church  records,  is 
as  follows :  — 

' '  The  13  of  1  mo.  [March]  1666. 
Voted  and  vnanimonsly  agreed  by  this  Ch.  that  each  p-son  will  Con- 
tribute towards  defraying  the  Chaise  of  the  Sacrament  three  pecks 
and  halfe  of  wheate  for  a  yeare,  thia  to  bee  paid  in  to  the  Deacon  about 
the  last  of  Septemb'  when  hee  shall  call  for  it." 

The  Seven  Piiiara  The  eight  men  who  laid  the  foundations  of 
of  the  Church.  t})g  Church  Were  among  the  most  eminent  of 
the  early  settlers,  and  deserve  such  passing 
notice  as  the  dim  records  of  their  time  will  allow.  What- 
ever can  be  gleaned  concerning  Mr,  Mather  will  he  given 
in  the  future  pages  of  this  history.  His  associates  in  the 
work  have  been,  not  inappropriately,  termed  the  "Seven 
Pillars  of  the  Church."  Comparatively  little  can  he^ 
learned  respecting  them.  The  simple  statement  that  they 
wei'e  chosen  year  after  year  to  fill  certain  town  offices,  and 
performed  many  other  public  duties,  is  nearly  all  that  the 
records  afford ;  a  slender  backgi'ound  on  which  to  outline 
even  the  most  incomplete  sketch  of  their  lives,  yet  sufii- 
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cieiit  to  show  in  some  degree  the  character  of  the  men. 
Their  names,  which  stand  first  among  the  signatures  to  the 
covenant,  were  David  Wilton,  William  Clarke,  John 
Strong,  Henry  Cunliffe,  Henry  Woodward,  Thomas  Roote, 
Thomas  Hanehet. 

^-— — — -„,^^  .  David  Wilton,  called  more  fre- 

/f}Ci0i)/V^'MZy-ri  Queiitlyon  the  records  Ensign 
fZy^A^  t^(  fy  urtro-r^  ^^  ^ieut.  Wilton,  was  a  man  of 
more  than  ordinary  ahility.  He  was  an  Indian  trader,  and 
had  in  his  possession  much  land  in  the  meadows  and  else- 
where. His  home  lot  covered  the  premises  now  occupied 
by  the  High  School  buildings,  the  Baptist  Church,  and  Dr. 
Higbee'a  lot,  extending  from  the  highway  to  the  river. 
At  Dorchester  in  1633,  he  became  a  resident  of  Windsor  in 
1636,  where  his  trading  operations  began,  and  where  he  was 
much  employed  in  public  affairs,  having  been  manj"-  times  a 
Deputy  to  the  General  Court.  Removing  to  Northamp- 
ton in  1660,  he  became  at  once  an  active  citizen  and  a  lead- 
ing man.  He  was  chosen  Ensign  of  the  first  military 
organization  in  Northampton,  and  was  afterwards  in  1663, 
appointed  Lieutenant  in  the  Hampshire  Troop  of  Horsemen, 
Prominent  in  civil,  military  and  religious  affairs,  he  occu- 
pied many  of  the  highest  offices  in  the  gift  of  the  town. 
Eor  a  number  of  years  he  was  annually  chosen  townsman, 
was  often  on  the  board  of  Commissioners  to  end  small 
^causes,  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  County  Court,  a  member 
of  the  first  board  of  County  Commissioners,  and  almost 
,  constantly  employed  in  the  public  service.  He  was  elected 
representative  in  1665,  was  delegated  by  the  General  Court 
to  lay  out  grants  of  land  and  treat  with  the  Indians,  and 
his  reputation  as  an  upright,  public- spirited  citizen  was 
everywhere  recognized. 

Eitensiveiy  En-  Lieut.  Wiltou  was  engaged  in  trade  with 
gaged  lo  Tcaae.  both  whites  and  Indians,  at  Windsor  and 
Northampton.  He  purchased  many  goods 
of  John  Pynchon  Jr.  of  Boston,  for  which  he  paid  in  furs, 
pork,  grain,  etc.  Not  only  was  he  a  manufacturer  of 
lit[uors,  probably  cider  brandy,  or  "apple  jack,"  but  in 
1662,  he  had  a  special  license  granted  him  to  vend  them. 
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The  court  record  states  :  "yet  thougli  he  still  liquors,  but 
by  a  change  in  the  law"  could  not  sell  without  a  license, 
permission  was  granted  him  to  sell  till  the  next  court, 
"  provided  he  sell  not  hut  to  housekeepers  of  honest  con- 
versation." This  was  probably  in  the  sense  of  a  wholesale 
license  and  did  not  give  him  authority  to  retail  by  the  glass. 
In  his  capacity  as  trader  he  sold  many  things  to  the  town's 
people,  soldiers  and  Indians. 

Among  the  papers  of  the  first  Joseph  Hawley,  who  married  Lydia 
Marshall,  granddaughter  of  David  Wilton,  is  an  account  current  be- 
tween the  latter  and  John  Pynchon  Jr.  of  Boston.  It  commenced  in 
May,  1975,  and  continued  till  November  of  the  following  year.  The 
charge  against  WUton  is  £110 ;  the  credit,  including  the  balance  at  the  ; 
last  settlement  in  April,  1675,  of  £34,  is  £304,  showing  a  fair  profit  to 
Wilton.  The  following  facts,  condensed  from  these  accounts,  show 
the  volrane  of  business  transacted  hy  him  in  furs,  within  the  compass 
of  four  months ;  April  13"',  1075,  he  sent  to  Pynchon  a  barrel  of  skins, 
included  in  which  were  65"'  of  Beaver,  4S  Raccoons  and  5  Pessows  or 
Wildcats.  Eleven  days  after,  he  forwarded  by  Preserved  Clapp,  33 
Wuliunegs,  13  Opennocids  (Martin),  10  Notomagus,  S  black  Otter  and  a 
Fos.  On  the  4"'  of  June,  he  sent  by  Alexander  Edwards,  161  OpenocMs, 
7Notamagus(Minb),  3  W3llanoks(Woodshaws  or  Fishers).  OnthelS"' 
he  sent  another  barrel  containing  102^  lbs.  of  Beaver  and  4  Wtillanegs. 
Again  on  the  28"',  he  despatched  still  another  barrel  of  f  nrs,  in  which  were 
packed  66""  of  Beaver,  33  Squashes  (Muskrats),  13  Otters,  14  Racouns, 
3  Wallanegs,  5  Notomagus,  1  Oppenockis.  In  addition  there  were  4 
bushels  of  Indian  com,  one  Indian  bag  and  1S"|=  of  Beeswax.  In  July, 
packed  in  a  cider  barrel,  were  W"  of  Beaver,  4  Otters,  19  Squashes,  7 
Racouns,  one  Fos,  3  OpenocMs.  During  this  time  he  also  forwarded 
3  bbls.  of  Pork,  and  3  bhls.  of  Flour.  These  goods  were  carted  to 
Hartford,  and  there  put  on  board  vessels  bound  for  Boston.  The  per- 
sons named,  by  whom  the  goods  were  sent,  were  responsible  only  for  the 
cartage-  He  purchased  of  Pynchon,  among  other  things,  tobacco, 
taffety,  salt,  at  3'  6<i  per  bushel,  dowlas,  hob  nails,  many  yards  of  fine 
red  cotton  (probably  for  the  Indian  trade),  "  white  oaenbei^s,"  an  hour 
glass,  castor  hat,  diver  buttons,  quantities  of  duffels,  stockings,  cloves, 
mace,  nutmegs,  ribbon,  "wood  silk,"  gloves,  etc.,  etc.  He  carried  on 
business  with  Mr.  Pynchon  as  early  as  1668,  and  iwssibly  before  that 
date. 

The  private  account  book  of  "Wilton  shows  that  he  enter- 
tained many  officers  and  men  during  King  Philip's  war,  in 
1675  and  1676.  He  did  not  keep  an  "ordinary,"  but  in 
common  with  other  citizens  "dieted"  many  of  the  troop- 
ers with  whom  the  town  was  filled  during  those  trouble- 
some times.     Capt,  Mason,  Maj,  Treat,  Capts.  Appleton, 
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Watts,  Poole  and  Lathrop  were  among  his  boarders.  An 
extract  from  this  account  book  will  be  found  in  the  follow- 
ing pages. 

Real  Estate.  A  personiil  friend  of  Mr.   Mather,   he  re- 

ceived a  portion  of  the  land  so  generously 
donated  by  the  citizens  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
new  pastor.  He  purchased  the  "mill  lot,"  adjoining  his 
home  lot  on  the  east,  of  Praisever  Turner  in  1676.  In  1673, 
he  petitioned  the  General  Coiirt  to  be  relieved  from  further 
service  as  Lieutenant  and  for  the  confirmation  of  a  mort- 
gage of  certain  lands  from  Chickawallopp  and  Payquach- 
alant.  The  court  gave  him  his  discharge,  and  "consider- 
ing the  petitioners  long  serving  of  the  country,  doe  grant 
vnto  him  one  hundred  acres  of  land  in  that  place  desired," 
As  he  neglected  to  make  good  his  title  to  this  land,  his 
heirs,  in  1685,  obtained  a  ratification  of  the  grant.  He 
died  while  on  a  visit  to  Windsor,  in  1678.  His  only  child, 
Mary,  married  the  brave  Capt.  Marshall,  who  was  killed  in 
the  Narragansett  war.  To  her  son,  Samuel  Marshall,  he  be- 
queathed most  of  his  real  estate  in  Northampton.  At  the 
time  of  his  death,  his  home  lot  was  bounded  by  the  Forbes 
Library  lot  on  the  west,  and  included  the  lot  on  which  the 
Academy  of  Music  now  stands.  He  owned  in  all  130  acres 
of  land. 


Penmanship.  Often  In  penmanship,  Lieut.  Wilton  surp; 
Employed  as  Re-  most  of  his  Contemporaries.  Many  times 
chosen  selectman,  much  of  his  bold  and 
even  chirography  may  be  found  upon  the  town  record 
books.  He  was  several  times  appointed  recorder  for  the 
county  court,  when  the  illness  of  that  ofBcer,  Mr.  Holyoke 
of  Springfield,  prevented  his  serving,  and  his  clear  and  reg- 
ular writing  is  among  the  best  on  the  court  record. 

Marriage,  Liout.   Wiltou    married  Katherine   (some- 

times spelled  Kathom)  Hoskins,  daughter 
of  Ann  Hoskins,  wife  of  John  Hoskins  Sr,,  by  a  former 
husband,  by  whom  he  had  one  child. 
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William  Clarke,  most  fre- 
^?^     quently  referred  to  on  the 

records  as  Lieut.  Williara 
Clarke,  was  among  the  most  active  and  efBcient  of  the 
early  settlers.  Not  only  is  he  remembered  as  one  of  the 
seven  pillars  of  the  chiirch,  but  as  one  of  the  most  influen- 
tial among  the  founders  of  the  town.  He  emigrated  in 
1630,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  coming  over  in  the  ship 
William  &  Mary,  with  Eev.  Mr,  Warham,  Roger  Clap, 
and  other  prominent  men.  First  he  settled  in  Dorchester, 
where  he  officiated  as  townsman  from  1646  to  1653.  One 
of  the  "Dorchester  men,"  who  arrived  here  soon  after  the 
settlement  of  Mr.  Mather,  he  remained  to  the  end,  the  firm 
and  faithful  friend  of  his  pastor.  A  man  of  quiet  dignity, 
self-contained,  and  ready  of  resource,  he  bore  a  more  con- 
spicuous part  in  the  early  history  of  the  town,  than  any 
others  who  lived  here  during  the  first  twenty  years  of  its 
existence.  His  reputation  as  a  man  of  business  preceded 
him,  and  he  was  at  once  put  forward  in  many  affairs  of 
public  importance,  and  so  continued,  a  leader,  till  old  age 
compelled  him  to  give  place  to  younger  but  scarcely  better 


coQspieuouHiy  Ed-  During  the  twenty-three  years  succeeding 
gftgea  in  Town  j^^g  gj-g^  election  as  townsman,  he  was 
twenty  times  a  member  of  that  body,  and 
for  ten  years  he  was  regularly  chosen  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners to  end  small  causes.  He  was  the  first  citizen  who 
ever  served  as  deputy  to  the  General  Court,  and  from  1663 
to  1682,  he  was  fourteen  times  elected  to  that  ofELce, 
though  not  consecutively.  For  twenty-six  years  hs  acted 
as  one  of  the  associate  justices  of  the  county  court.  In 
1662,  he  was  authorized  by  the  General  Court  to  solemnize 
marriages,  being  the  first  person  to  hold  that  responsible 
position  in  town.  He  was  frequently  appointed  by  the 
court  to  settle  grievances  with  the  Indians,  was  greatly  in- 
terested in  promotmg  the  new  settlement  at  Squakheag 
(Northfield),  and  is  named  as  having  served  as  town  clerk, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  second  settlement  of  that 
place,  though  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  ever  lived  there. 
Several  times  he  was  chosen  a  commissioner  with  others,  to 
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determine  disputed  boundaries  between  Northampton  and 
neighboring  towns.  He  supplied  the  commissary  depart- 
ment to  some  extent  during  King  Philip's  Indian  war, 
and  the  Legislature  ordered  the  Treasurer  to  pay  him  in 
1676,  thirty-eight  pounds,  eighteen  shillings  for  "porke 
and  bisket"  "delivered  to  the  countrys  vse."  He  hnilt,  or 
assisted  in  building  the  first  grist  mills,  as  well  as  the  first 
saw  mill  ever  put  in  operation  here.  So  well  was  he  appre- 
ciated as  a  man  of  business  and  pecuniary  substance,  that 
he  was  granted  the  largest  home  iot  which  up  to  that  time 
had  been  given  to  any  settler.  But  one  other  citizen  was 
so  liberally  provided  in  that  respect.  This  lot  covered 
nearly  all  the  north  half  of  the  Smith  College  property. 
Here  he  built  his  house  and  reared  his  large  family  of  five 
sons  and  four  daughters.  Tradition  states  that  he  built  a 
block  house  upon  this  lot  which  was  used  as  a  place  of 
refuge  during  the  Indian  troubles.  His  dwelling  house 
was  burned  in  1681,  having  been  set  on  fire  by  a  negro,  as 
he  averred  in  search  of  food. 

HiB  Mintarrand  WilUani  Clarke  was  chosen  Lieutenant  of 
other  Duties.  tj^g  g^st  military  company  ever  organized 
here,  when  that  was  the  ofBce  of  highest 
rank  to  which  the  company,  on  account  of  its  small  num- 
ber of  men,  was  entitled,  was  in  active  service  during  King 
Philip's  war,  and  was  at  the  same  time  a  member  of  the 
military  committee  of  the  county.  A  man  of  great  public 
spirit,  resolute  and  capable,  he  was  sure  to  be  employed 
by  the  town  in  conducting  any  of  its  business  requiring 
skill,  knowledge,  tact  and  determination.  In  1671,  he  was 
licensed  to  sell  "wine,  cider  or  liquor  for  a  year,"  He  had 
large  grants  of  land  in  the  meadows  and  elsewhere  and 
purchased  many  acres  in  different  parts  of  the  town.  All 
his  lands,  embracing  nearly  two  hundred  acres,  with  the 
exception  of  7j  acres,  he  disposed  of  before  his  death  to 
his  sons,  reserving  to  himself  an  annuity  of  £24. 

Ardent.  Patriotic,     There  are  no  records  remaining  by  which  to 

and  Persevering,     judge   of    his    private   life  and  cliaracter. 

Only    through    the    public  duties  he   was 

called  upon  to  perform  can  any  estimate  of  him  as  a  man 
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ajid  a  citizen  be  reached.  He  was  a  hard  worker,  a  pioneer 
in  the  best  sense  of  the  term.  Enduring  hardship  with 
cheerfulness,  meeting  difficulty  half  way,  conquering 
oftener  than  conquered,  he  stands  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent among  the  promoters  of  the  plantation.  Founder  of 
a  numerous  family  that  has  had  worthy  representatives 
during  the  entire  history  of  the  town,  and  whose  descend- 
ants are  scattered  throughout  the  land,  his  name  is  honored 
and  respected  wherever  it  is  fmind. 

Marriage,  Death,  William  Clarke  was  twice  married.  His 
sad  iDTontory.  jjrst  wife,  Sarah,  died  in  Northampton,  in 
September,  1676,  and  the  next  year  he  mar- 
ried Sarah,  widow  of  Lieut.  Thomas  Cooper,  who  was 
killed  by  the  Indians  when  Springfield  was  burned,  in  1675. 
He  had  ten  children,  all  born  before  he  came  to  Northamp- 
ton, He  died  in  1690,  aged  81  years.  His  personal  prop- 
erty was  inventoried  at  £131,  and  his  will  was  mainly  con- 
firmatory of  the  division  previously  made  of  his  real  estate. 
Small  sums  of  money  were  left  to  his  children  and  £5  to 
the  school. 

Monument  Eceoted  In  1888,  the  descendants  of  William  Clarke, 
to  Ub  Memory,  from  all  soctions  of  the  country,  united  in 
erecting  a  memorial  to  his  memory  in  the 
Bridge  Street  cemetery.  The  original  slab  of  red  sand- 
stone stilt  marks  the  location  of  the  grave,  and  beside  it 
has  been  placed  a  monument  with  an  appropriate  inscrip- 
tion. 

„  Elder  John  Strong,  first  of  the  name 

^oy"^   ^^/oT/t_y         -(i^-iio    emigrated  to    New  England, 
^  and  progenitor  of  that  most  exten- 

sive family  of  Strongs,  which  is  now  represented  in  all  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  came  to  Northampton  in  1659.  Bom 
at  Taunton,  Eng.,  in  1605,  he  resided  both  in  London  and 
Plymouth.  In  company  with  140  others,  when  twenty-five 
years  of  age,  be  sailed  from  Plymouth  for  the  new  world. 
They  arrived  at  Nantasket,  May  30,  16;f0,  after  a  tedious 
voyage  of  seventy  days.  At  Dorchester,  where  he  first 
settled,  he  remained  five  years.     In   1635,  he  removed  to 
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Hingtam,  and  in  16:18,  to  Tannton,  Mass.,  having  taken  the 
freeman's  oath  at  Boston,  two  years  before.  Here  he  lived 
about  seven  years,  when  he  went  to  Windsor,  Ct.,  where 
he  remained  till  he  once  more  changed  his  residence  to 
Northampton.  While  at  Taunton,  he  was  chosen  Deputy 
to  the  General  Court,  consecutively  from  1U41  to  1644.  He 
assisted  in  the  planting  of  each  of  these  towns,  and  was  an 
active  and  honored  citizen  in  them  all. 

By  Trade  a  Taiiuer.  Johu  Strong  and  William  Clarke  came  over 
in  the  same  ship  and  settled  in  the  same 
town.  Both  were  especial  friends  of  Mr.  Mather,  and 
Strong  received  a  portion  of  the  donated  land.  When  John 
Strong  reached  Northampton  he  was  fifty-four  years  of  age. 
His  experience  in  pioneer  life  enabled  him  to  assume  at 
once  a  position  of  prominence  and  responsibility,  seldom 
accorded  to  new  comers.  D\iring  the  forty  years  of  his 
residence  in  Northampton,  he  was  honored  and  trusted 
above  moat  men,  in  secular  and  religions  matters.  Of  his 
life  here,  however,  little  is  known  except  what  can  be 
gleaned  from  the  meager  town  and  chui'ch  records.  A 
man  of  deep  religious  feeling,  a  Puritan  emigrant  to  New 
England,  braving  the  hardships  of  the  wilderness  that  he 
might  establish  pm^ty  of  religion  and  liberty  of  conscience, 
he  would  naturally  be  found  among  the  foremost  in  estab- 
lishing the  ordinances  of  religious  worship.  By  trade  a  tan- 
ner, he  was  the  first  and  probably  the  only  person  who  car- 
ried on  that  business— except  as  he  brought  up  his  son 
Ebenezer  to  the  calling — during  the  entire  period  of  his  res- 
idence in  town,  John  King  was  also  a  tanner,  hut  there  is 
no  evidence  that  he  ever  carried  on  a  tanneiy  of  his  own. 
The  original  tan  yard  of  Elder  Strong,  granted  by  the  town 
in  1660,  contained  a  quarter  of  an  acre.  It  was  situated  on 
the  King  Street  brook,  a  little  north  of  the  Hampshire 
Marble  Works.  The  tannery  was  removed  to  Pomeroy 
brook,  after  his  death,  by  some  of  his  descendants,  who 
owned  the  property  since  known  as  the  Gov.  Caleb 
Strong  place,  extending  from  Pleasant  to  Hawley  Street. 
So  great  was  the  confidence  in  his  honesty  and  integrity, 
that  the  town  by  vote  directed  all  hides  to  be  taken  to  him 
to  be  tanned  at  his  own  price. 
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Chosen  Ruling     During  Ms  life  in   Northampton,  he  held 
Elder.  perhaps    a    less  number  of  public    offices 

than  many  younger  men,  yet  he  was  no 
less  interested  in  everything  pertaining  to  the  best  inter- 
ests of  tiie  town.  Prominent  in  the  establishment  of 
schools  and  a  leader  in  church  affairs,  lie  was  ever  active 
in  the  temporal  as  well  as  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity. The  purity  of  his  private  life,  the  consistency  of 
his  christian  character,  his  experience  in  worldly  affairs, 
and  his  general  intelligence,  pointed  to  him  as  a  proper 
person  to  fill  the  position  of  Ruling  Elder.  When  Mr. 
Strong  arrived  no  church  had  been  formed,  but  when  that 
organization  was  perfected,  he  was  conspicuous  among  its 
promoters.  With  Mather,  Strong,  Eliot  to  foster  and  pro- 
tect it,  the  feeble  church,  established  upon  the  western  bor- 
ders of  civilization,  environed  by  savages,  enveloped  in  the 
vast  forests  that  everywhere  covered  the  land,  expanded 
with  the  growth  of  the  town,  and  became  the  governing 
element  for  good  in  the  new  settlement.  The  position  of 
ruling  elder  in  the  church  was  second  in  importance  only 
to  that  of  the  pastor.  Wise  and  capable,  in  the  maturity 
of  his  powers,  having  assisted  at  the  establishment  of  four 
other  towns.  Elder  Strong's  advice  was  sought,  and  his  sug- 
gestions heeded,  as  well  in  matters  relating  to  the  commu- 
nity, as  in  the  more  private  affairs  of  his  fellow  townsmen. 
The  best  efforts  of  his  long  life  were  everywhere  devoted  to 
the  good  of  the  people  among  whom  he  lived.  To  him  more 
than  to  any  other  layman  is  the  church  indebted  for  its 
foundation  and  early  growth.  Among  all  the  earnest, 
thoughtful  men  who  planted  the  settlement  at  Northamp- 
ton, not  one  was  more  influential,  more  painstaking,  or 
more  respected  than  Elder  John  Strong. 

Bi9  Home  Lot.  The  home  lot  granted  him  by  the  town  was 

situated  on  West  Street,  nearly  opposite  the 
present  Parsons  homestead.  He  soon  sold  it  to  John  Webb, 
and  purchased  Webb's  home  lot  at  the  comer  of  Main  and 
South  Streets,  embracing  within  its  limits  the  residence  of 
the  late  Euos  Parsons,  and  all  the  land  westerly  to  the 
Academy  of  Music,  extending  from  Maiu  Street  to  the 
liver.  This  property  remained  in  t!ie  Strong  family  101! 
yeai'K. 
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His  Family  and     Elder  Strong  was  twice  married.     His  first 
Descendftuts.  wife,  whoin  he  married  in  England,  died  on 

the  voyage  over,  and  an  infant  child  died 
ahout  two  months  after  his  ariival.  In  16;iO,  he  married  Abi- 
gail, daughter  of  Thomas  Ford.  He  had  eighteen  children, 
fifteen  of  whom  lived  to  adult  age.  His  death  occurred  in 
1G99,  when  he  was  94  years  of  age.  His  descendants  are 
numerous  throughout  the  country,  aggregating  in  1871,  but 
little  less  than  -30,000. 


-Tifi-^-irl^-^-^W^ 


Henry  Cunliffe,  one  of 
U^  the  three  designated 
as  "Dorchester  men," 
went  to  that  place  in 
1644,  remaining  there  fifteen  years,  when  he  removed  to 
Northampton.  His  home  lot  was  on  North  Street.  While 
his  life  here  was  binef  compared  with  that  of  others,  yet 
he  was  a  man  of  substance,  highly  respected  and  often  em- 
ployed by  the  town.  For  a  number  of  years  he  was  chosen 
selectman,  several  times  one  of 'the  commissioners  to  end 
small  causes,  and  was  in  every  way  an  estimable  citizen. 
A  person  of  high  moral  character  and  strict  integrity,  he 
too  is  entitled  to  be  ranked  as  one  among  the  "  seven  pillars 
of  the  church."  He  died  in  1673,  leaving  one  daughter, 
who  married  John  Webb.  He  willed  his  real  estate  to  her 
two  children,  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  and  "to  Warham 
Mather,  the  son  of  Mr.  Eleazar  Mather,  Pastor  of  the 
church  in  Northampton,  in  testimony  of  his  profound  re- 
spect for  his  progenitors  and  in  particular  his  grandfather, 
Mr.  Richard  Mather,  a  legacy  of  £5." 

limrs  ffioobtoarb.  Henry  Woodward  came  with  Clarke 
and  Cunliffe  from  Dorchester.  He 
is  said  by  Clap  to  have  been  a  physician,  but  no  evidence 
has  been  found  indicating  that  he  ever  practiced  here.  He 
received  a  large  home  lot,  equal  in  dimensions  to  that  of 
William  Clarice,  and  adjoining  it  on  the  south.  His  ability 
as  a  man  of  business  brought  him  constantly  into  public 
life.  The  three,  Clarke,  Cunliffe  and  Woodward,  were 
often  associated  in  ofSce ;  several  times  as  commissioners, 
and  frequently  as  selectmen.     He  was  many  times  placed 
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upon  committees  of  impoi'tauce,  and  wielded  considerable 
influence  as  a  citizen  of  worth  and  respectability.  When 
the  "Hampshire  Troope"  of  Horse  was  formed  in  1663, 
Henry  Woodward  was  chosen  Quartennaster,  and  from 
that  time  lie  is  often  named  on  the  records  as  "  Quarter  M' 
Woodward."  He  was  a  member  of  the  flrst  board  of  Tith- 
ingmen  in  Northampton,  having  been  appointed  by  the 
selectmen  in  1678,  and  approved  by  the  county  court.  In 
addition  to  his  home  lot  of  twelve  acres,  he  owned  about 
one  hundred  acres  of  meadow  and  upland,  most  of  which 
descended  to  his  son  John.  In  1665,  the  county  authorities 
made  an  agreement  with  him  to  entertain  the  court,  and  he 
was  granted  a  license  to  keep  an  ordinary  and  to  sell  liquors. 
This  arrangement  was  continued  till  1681.  Most  of  the 
courts  were  undoubtedly  held  at  his  house  during  that 
time.  His  tavern  was  situated  a  short  distance  easterly  of 
the  present  location  of  Smith  College  Hall  of  Music.  He 
was  accidentally  killed  at  the  upper  corn  mUl  in  1685.  He 
had  four  children,  three  daughters  and  one  son.  One  of 
his  daughters  married  Medad  Pomeroy,  another  was  the 
wife  of  Jedediah  Strong,  and  a  third  married  Capt.  John 
Taylor,  all  men  of  prominence  in  the  history  of  the  town. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  was  a  man  of  good  busi- 
ness capacity  and  largely  engaged  in  town  affairs,  an  au- 
thentic signature  by  his  own  hand  has  not  been  found.  On 
his  will  he  made  his  mark,  and  several  other  documents  in 
the  Probate  office  are  signed  in  the  same  way. 

^1  ^-,  I    '\y'      /~       Thomas  Roote  was  at  Sa- 

^^^7/"^**^   f^^b^     lem  in  1637,  at  Hartford 
\^  two  years  afterwards,  and 

removed  to  Northampton  in  1655.  He  was  among  the  first 
settlers  to  arrive  here,  and  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the 
original  petition.  A  quiet,  substantial  farmer,  though  a 
weaver  by  trade,  he  never  arrived  at  the  position  of  leader. 
He  was  several  times  elected  a  selectman,  and  was  one  of 
the  officers  of  the  town  when  careful  men  were  in  demand. 
His  home  lot  was  on  the  easterly  side  of  Pleasant  Street, 
below  wliat  is  now  known  as  Pearl  Sti'eet.  He  died  in  1694. 
at  the  advanced  age  of  H4  years.  He  had  six  sons  and  one 
daughter,  all  born  befoi-e  he  removed  to  Noi'thaniptou. 
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^^  Deacon  Thomas  Hanchet  came 

^^*>^*,^,aj/^p-)'ft^jt      to   Northampton  from  Weth- 
^  "         ersfield    in    1660,    thoiigh    his 

name  appears  in  the  records  of  Saybrook  and  New  London. 
He  was  by  no  means  so  prominent  in  town  affairs  as  his 
collea^es.  A  modest,  retiring  man,  of  blameless  life,  he 
was  well  worthy  the  distinction  of  having  been  elected  second 
deacon  of  the  new  church,  to  which  position  he  was  chosen 
in  16C8.  His  home  lot  was  the  most  southerly  on  Hawley 
Street,  and  was  a  portion  of  the  lot  granted  to  Thomas 
Langton,  whose  daughter  he  married.  In  a  few  years  he 
removed  to  Westfield,  and  afterwards  to  BufBeld,  where  he 
died  in  168G. 
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CHAPTER    X. 

NEW  MEETINa  HOUSE— HAMPSHIBE  COUNTY. 

A  New  Meeting  WiTHiN  a  month  after  the  successful  estab- 
H0U3B.  itsLoea-  lishmeiit  of  the  church,  the  town  voted  to 
^lonan  eeorip  ^^^^^  ^  j^g^  Meeting  House.  There  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  matter  had  already 
been  under  consideration,  and  a  more  appropriate  time — 
the  formal  settlement  of  the  pastor  over  the  newly  organ- 
ized chnrch — coxild  not  have  been  found.  Possfbly  it  wa8 
for  this  that  the  people  had  been  waiting.  The  old  log 
house,  after  seven  years  use  for  all  public  meetings,  had 
become  too  small  for  the  rapidly  increasing  township.  Ac- 
cordingly on  the  12'"  of  July,  1661,  the  town  voted  to  "build 
a  new  meeting  bowse,  of  i3  foote  square,  and  that  they 
will  lay  out  about  it  150'."  The  committee  "chosen  and 
empowred  to  Gary  on  and  finish  this  worke,"  were  "Wil- 
liam Holton,  Ensigne  Wilton,  Robert  Bartlet,  Joseph  Par- 
sons, John  Stibbens,  William  Clarke."  Holton  and  Par- 
sons had  been  members  of  the  committee  which  erected  the 
first  "house  for  the  Towne,"  the  others,  with  the  exception 
of  Eartlett,  were  new  comers.  It  is  impossible  to  desig- 
nate with  accuracy  the  location  of  this  house.  It  stood  on 
Meeting  House  Hill,  west  of  the  first  one,  and  is  believed 
to  have  been  placed  in  the  highway  nearly  opposite  the 
present  entrance  to  Center  Street.  Grants  of  land  on 
Meeting  House  Hill,  between  the  new  meeting  house  and 
the  school  house  (the  first  meeting  house  was  used  for  a 
school  house  in  1663)  indicate  that  the  two  buildings  stood 
some  distance  apart.  The  new  house  was  square,  with  a 
roof  rising  in  a  pyramidal  form  towards  a  point  in  the  cen- 
ter. On  the  apex  was  placed  a  "turret" — a  small  cupola — 
in  which  the  bell  was  suspended.     The  rope  hung  down  in 
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the  broad  aisle,  where  the  ringer  stood.  No  bell,  however, 
was  in  use  in  Northampton  for  many  years  after  this  edi- 
fice was  built.  In  the  meantime  the  inhabitants  were  called 
together  for  religious  or  other  meetings  by  sounding  the 
trumpet  or  beating  the  drum.  Jedediah,  son  of  Elder  John 
Strong,  was  paid  18s.  per  year  in  1677,  1678  and  1679,  for 
blowing  the  trumpet.  Whether  this  instrument  was 
sounded  from  the  meeting  house  turret  or  by  the  trumpeter 
through  the  streets,  is  unknown.  No  allusion  is  made  to  a 
turret  in  the  vote  authorizing  the  building,  neither  is  there 
any  intimation  that  dormer  windows'  were  placed  in  the  roof, 
but  in  all  probability  the  fashion  of  the  day  in  such  edifices 
was  followed.'  Somewhat  extensive  repairs  were  made  in 
1694,  but  no  vote  can  be  found  ordering  them.'  New  sills 
and  underpinning  were  then  put  in,  and  the  turret  re- 
paired. The  sum  of  £150  was  appropriated  for  this  meet- 
ing house  when  the  town  decided  to  build.  In  December, 
1663,  it  was  voted  to  "  add  three  poundes  more  to  the  forty- 
six  poundes  for  the  building  of  the  meeting  house  to  Aro 
Cooke."  There  is  no  explanation  of  this  vote,  Eind  no  other 
allusion  to  thi.s amount.  In  February,  166J,  "The  select- 
men made  a  Rate  for  the  new  meettinge  houese  and  comited 
it  to  the  constable,"  to  the  amount  of  £115.08.09.  This  is 
all  that  appears  concerning  the  cost  of  the  edifice,  and  very 
probably  the  rate  included  the  £49. 

Seats  In  tbe  New     When  the  housc  was  built,  the  question  of 

House.  seats  (very  few  pews  were  then  used)  was 

not  considered,   but  in  June,  1664,  it  was 

voted  that  the  "meeting  house  bee  decently  seated,"  and 

the  building  committee  was  "impowered  to  procure  the 

1  In  Bome  instioiees  dormec  windows  were  placed  in  tbe  root  for  llettlng  the  gal- 
leries. Sometimes  as  In  caaa  ot  tlie  towns  of  New  HBVen  and  Milford,  Ct.,  a  sqnarB 
platform,  wltb  a  railing,  surmonnted  the  turret,  on  whliih  the  drum  was  bBaten  or 
the  trumpet  sounded.    In  time  of  war  a  sentinel  was  posted  there. 

3  Hatfield  had  fl  meeting  house  lorty-BYB  feet  square,  with  "  ((able  windows  upon 
each  square  of  the  coof  "    New  London,  Ct.,  had  one  forty  feet  square  "with  turret 

8.  In  the  acoouDt  books  of  Joseph  Parsons,  Esq.  and  Jerijah  Strong,  are  charges 
against  the  town,  In  the  year  IBM,  for  materials  used  in  repairs  about  the  meeting 
house.  Parsons  has  items  for  "sawing  two  stocksfor  Presmady"  (pyramid),  for 
carting  two  great  beams  aad  for  "work  in  underpLnningr' meeting  bouse;"  Strong 
ctarges  for  "  fetching  a  gill,"  a  post  and  stone,  and  tor  a  "  load  of  timber  for  the 
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aeateing  of  it,  and  what  pay  they  shall  engage  for  the  doeing 
the  worke  the  Towne  doe  engage  by  this  vote  to  pay 
accordingly."  The  next  year,  when  the  first  seating  com- 
mittee was  appointed,  two  votes  in  reference  to  seats  were 
passed,  apparently  iueonaistent  with  each  other.  The  first 
one  provided  that  "every  man  shall  pay  for  his  own  seat 
by  an  equal  proportion,"  and  the  second  one  stipulated  that 
the  Town  would  "pay  such  pay  as  the  Committee  shall 
agree  for  seateing  the  meeting  house."  Probably  the  first 
vote  had  reference  to  the  work  of  providing  the  seats  and 
the  second  to  the  labor  of  aligning  them  to  individuals. 


Seating  the  Meet-     Apparently  the  ROW  meeting  house  was  sev- 
iog  House.  gp^i  years  in  process  of  construction,  and 

when  completed  it  was  not  set  apart  for 
religious  purposes  by  any  dedication  services.  Like  an 
ordinary  public  building,  it  was  occupied  by  the  people 
when  ready  for  use.  Town  meetings  may  possibly  have 
been  held  in  it  before  any  religious  assembly  met  therein. 
One  special  preliminary,  however,  was  always  caiTied  out 
before  any  Sabbath  exercises  took  place,  and  that,  next  in 
importance  after  its  construction,  was  the  assignment  of 
sittings.  The  town  built  the  structure,  the  cost  was  taxed 
upon  the  people,  and  when  it  was  ready  for  use,  a  commit- 
tee was  appointed  for  "seating"  the  meeting  house.  To 
every  inhabitant  was  appointed  a  place,  and  each  person 
was  expected— and  if  he  did  not  the  law  was  at  hand  to 
compel  him— to  occupy  it  whenever  divine  service  was 
lield.  The  old  world  reverence  for  position  or  estate  had 
not  been  entirely  obliterated.  Whatever  of  equality  before 
the  law  of  man  or  Qod,  may  have  been  elsewhere  ob- 
served, equality  in  social  or  political  life,  or  equality  of 
honor  in  the  meeting  house,  were  nowhere  recognized.  In 
every  other  position  in  life  one  man  might  be  as  good  as 
another,  but  in  the  house  of  God,  the  rank  and  dignity  of 
every  worshipper  were  distinctly  marked  by  the  seat  as- 
signed him  on  the  Lord's  day.  In  January,  1605,  the  fol- 
lowing committee  was  chosen  to  seat  the  meeting  house  :^ 
"The  two  Elders,  Capt.  Aaron  Cooke,  Lt.  David  Wilton,  Lt.  Wil- 
liam Clarke,  Goodman  Parsons,  Gkwdman  Bartlett."  And  "The  rales 
y'  they  are  to  Attend  in  this  worke  are  these  Age,  Estate,  Qyialefica- 
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tions  only  Respecting  y«  commissioned  ofBcets.  &  Imptiality."  Some 
delay  occurred  in  the  performance  of  this  dnty,  or  else  the  result  was 
misatiafactory,  for  in  the  month  of  Augnst,  1665,  the  following  entry 
is fonnd  upon  the  reoords:— '-The  Towns revookfc  theare  former  voate 
conserninge  the  seatinge  of  the  inhabitance  of  North  Hampton  in  the 
meettinge  house:  and  hane  Desired  the  Elders  to  doe  it  with  all  conve- 
nient speede." 

The  only  person  chosen  elder  at  that  time,  of  wliich  there 
is  any  record,  was  John  Strong.  The  other  one  must  have 
been  Mr.  Joseph  Eliot,  who  had  been  hired  to  help  Mr, 
Mather  about  three  years  before,  and  was  known  as  the 
"Teaching  Elder." 

Interior  of  this  It  IS  conjectiired  that  this  building,  with  a 
Meeting  hohsp.  wide  door  facing  the  south,  had  four  win- 
dows in  each  side,  exclusive  of  the  gables 
(if  any  existed),  but  no  description  of  its  external  appear- 
ance has  been  found.  An  idea  of  its  interior  can  be  ob- 
tained only  from  the  general  statements  regarding  similar 
structures  in  other  towns,  built  about  this  time.  Opposite 
the  door  stood  the  pulpit,  and  at  each  side  of  it  may  have 
been  a  few  pews  for  the  minister's  family,  the  deacons  and 
other  dignitaries.  Two  rows  of  benches,  each  bench  capa- 
ble of  seating  five  or  six  persons,  with  a  wide  passage  way 
between,  forming  the  "broad  aisle,"  covered  most  of  the 
floor  space.  The  men — men  and  women  were  not  then 
allowed  to  ait  together — occupied  those  at  the  right  of  the 
minister  as  he  faced  the  congregation,  and  the  women  those 
at  the  left.  Another  row  of  benches  was  placed  along  the 
walls,  separated  by  a  narrow  aisle  from  the  central  seats. 
In  some  of  the  meeting  houses,  pews,  square  or  oblong, 
were  arranged  along  the  walls,  and  occasionally  persons 
were  permitted  to  build  a  pew  for  themselves.  No  galleries 
were  put  in  when  the  building  was  erected,  but  they  were 
afterwards  added. 

In  December,  1670,  "The  selectmen  ordered  Medad  Pumary  toecary 
on  and  manadge  the  bnildinge  of  a  gallarie  and  toe  call  in  the  mony 
dew  for  the  planks  of  those  that  had  them,  and  the  mony  thata  dew 
from  them  that  haue  had  seats  and  hane  not  payd;  toe  caiTy  on  the 
worke:  and  what  is  wanttinge  we  will  cee  it  toe  he  provided  toe  finish 
the  worke  and  this  toe  he  done  with  as  much  speede  as  may  be."  In 
the  following  February,  1671(19-11-1670),  "The  selectmen  impowred 
Medad  Pomery  to  build  the  other  galrie  also  or  to  get  it  done." 
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Nine  years  afterwards  a  front  gallery  was  built.  The 
meeting  house  was  not  fully  provided  with  pews  for  more 
than  lialf  a  century  after  its  erection.  In  1720,  the  town 
voted  "y'  all  y^  flanli  Seatts  on  each  side  The  Meeting 
House  should  be  made  into  pews  r  and  that  upon  y^  Towns 
Charge." 

seuons  Fencing  of  While  tie  Small  size  of  the  lots  into  which 
the  Meadows,  thg  meadows  Were  divided  rendered  the 
fencing  of  each  lot  inconvenient  and  expen- 
sive, the  annual  overflow  of  the  great  river  made  it  impos- 
sible. Consequently  the  first  settlers  adopted  per  force, 
the  English  system  of  common  fields.  Up  to  this  time  the 
meadows  had  been  considered  as  two  fields,  but  the  town 
voted  in  August,  1661,  "that  they  shall  ly  both  in  a  feild, 
and  for  the  f enceing  of  the  aforesaid  feild  that  they  will  cast 
lotts  wher  every  mans  fence  shall  ly."  A  committee  of  seven 
men  was  appointed  to  lay  out  the  fence.  The  quantity  of 
fence  each  man  was  to  build  was  determined  by  the  amount 
of  meEidow  land  he  owned,  and  its  location  was  fixed  by  lot. 
This  committee  did  not  complete  their  work  till  the  next 
year,  and  in  April  made  an  entry  of  their  proceedings  upon 
the  town  books,  in  which  is  recorded  the  length  in  rods, 
feet  and  inches  of  every  man's  section  of  fence.  It  is 
termed :  — 

"The  Record  of  the  order  of  the  lotts  of  the  fences  cast  for  every 
mans  Proportion  of  fence  for  Mb  lands  in  the  Common  feild  in  North- 
ampton as  they  lysuceeaivelybeeiiig  cast  into  Two  Divissions  of  fence." 

The  first  division  began  at  the  Gfreat  River,  near  the 
present  bridge,  and  was  built  upon  the  bluff  at  the  edge  of 
the  mea<low,  to  the  lower  end  of  Pleasant  Street,  where  it 
came  upon  Mill  River.  It  was  caiTied  along  the  river  bank 
to  the  vicinity  of  South  Street  bridge,  where  it  crossed  that 
stream,  and  was  extended  up  on  to  the  pine  plain  till  it  met 
the  old  fence.  The  second  division  began  at  ' '  Hogg's  Blad- 
der" (the  euphonious  name  given  by  the  first  settlers  to  a 
parcel  of  meadow  lying  near  the  junction  of  the  Manhan 
with  the  Connecticut  River,  and  which  it  still  retains),  "at 
the  middle  of  the  fence  and  running  over  the  River  uppon 
the  upland  till  it  comes  to  meate  the  first  Divission."  The 
fence,  built  on  the  liigh  land  above  Mill  River,  in  the  rear 
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of  the  South  street  lota,  encircled  Hurlhurt's  Pond,  crossed 
Manlian  River  and  extended  to  the  place  of  beginning 
named  in  the  records.  The  proportion  of  fence  to  the 
acre  in  the  first  division  was  six  feet,  and  in  the  second, 
four  feet  nine  inches.  In  the  first  division  there  were  sixty- 
five  owners,  and  in  the  second  sixty-six. 

From  this  time  onward  the  fence  enclosing  the  common 
field  was  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  proprietors  of 
the  meadow  land.  While  the  position  of  the  fence  re- 
mained substantially  as  given  above,  new  regulations  and 
adjustments  to  changed  ownership  became  necessary  from 
time  to  time.  These  areall  detailed  upon  the  records,  and 
the  more  important  features  of  them  will  be  presented  in 
the  future  pages  of  this  work. 

FiratBuriai Place,  The  flrst  death  in  Northampton  occurred  in 
Bridge  Street  1555,  James,  infant  son  of  James  Bridg- 
man,  died  on  the  14*"  of  June.  During  the 
next  three  years  five  deaths  were  registered.  Where  these 
dead  were  buried  is  not  known.  In  February,  1659,  the 
town  voted  "that  the  burying  place  shalbee  upon  the 
meeting  bowse  hill,"  and  it  is  probable  that  all  interments 
to  that  time  had  been  made  there.  The  selection  of  this 
place  so  near  the  meeting  house,  was  undoubtedly  in  accord- 
ance with  the  system  of  parish  church  yards  that  pre- 
vailed in  their  old  English  homes.  Three  years  after,  when 
the  new  meeting  house  was  located  upon  another  site,  it 
was  concluded  to  change  the  position  of  the  burying 
ground.'  But  eleven  deaths  had  been  recorded  up  to  the 
commencement  of  the  year  1661.  A  committee,  chosen  in 
that  year  "to  finde  out  a  convenient  place  for  y'  vse,"  re- 
ported, April  23,  1662,  in  favor  of  a  position  on  Bridge 
Street,  "at  the  furthest  comer  of  the  Sequestered  Mynis- 
ters  Lott  wher  M"  Jeanes  was  buried."  Mary,  wife  of 
William  Janes,  died  April  4,  1662,  and  was  probably  buried 
there  in  anticipation  of  the  determination  to  use  this  lot 
for  such  a  p-nrpose.     The  portion  of  the  minister's   lot  se- 
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lected  was  at  the  north-east  comer  of  the  present  c 
and  is  stili  known  as  the  "old  part."  The  quantity  of 
land  set  apart  was  not  defined,  hnt  in  after  years,  when  it 
became  necessary  to  fence  the  plot,  its  bounds  were  estah- 
liehed.     Since  that  time  it  has  been  several  times  enlarged. 

iteetifying  thfi  At  almost  every  town  meeting,  grants  of 
Land  Keeorfls.  land,  often  Covering  many  acres,  were 
voted,  and  frequent  errors  occurred  in  re- 
cording them,  which  sometimes  required  town  action  for 
their  correction.  Measurements  of  land  were  never  very 
accurate,  all  mistakes  of  that  nature  being  effectually  cov- 
ered hy  the  phrase  "more  or  less."  Instances  appear  in 
which  the  boundaries  of  the  same  lot,  given  when  the  prop- 
erty was  sold,  and  no  change  had  been  made  in  the  owner- 
ship of  the  adjoining  lots,  vary  essentially.  In  part  these 
may  be  attributed  to  faulty  description  and  in  part  to  care- 
less registration.  In  1661,  a  committee  consisting  of  "M' 
Jeanes  and  the  Townesmen,"  was  "chosen  to  Rectefy  all 
errors  about  Recording  lands." 

Wheat  the  cireu-  One  of  the  most  important  crops  raised  in 
latiDg  Medium.  ^]^^q  valley  at  this  time  was  wheat,  and  it 
became  a  common  medium  of  exchange, 
though  other  kinds  of  produce  were  used  to  some  extent. 
It  was  grown  on  all  the  interval  lands  throughout  the  val- 
ley, and  was  generally  a  sure  and  abundant  crop.  Every 
farmer  raised  more  or  less  wheat  and  with  it  he  settled,  not 
only  his  taxes,  but  nearly  all  his  other  indebtedness.  The 
town  paid  its  taxes  to  the  colony  in  wheat,  the  people  satis- 
fied their  obligations  with  it,  and  with  it  the  traders  bought 
goods,  which  in  turn  were  again  exchanged  for  wheat.  So 
far  as  the  colony  rates  were  concerned,  the  price  was  fixed 
by  the  Legislature,  and  that  established  its  commercial 
value,  though  the  towns  frequently  named  the  figure  at 
which  it  should  be  received  for  taxes.  The  first  intimation 
of  any  action  of  this  kind  having  been  taken  was  a  vote 
passed  on  the  last  day  of  December,  "that  the  Towne  rates 
for  this  p'sent  yere  wheat  shall  goe  for  :v  G^  per  bushell." 
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Hampshire  couatj     As  the  Connecticut  river  towns  increased  in 
Instituted.  numbers,  population  and  importance,  it  "be- 

came necessary  in  order  "that  publicke  af- 
fairs may  with  more  facility  be  transacted  according  to 
lawes  heere  established,"  to  unite  them  under  a  county 
jurisdiction.  A  court  with  all  the  powers  appertaining  to 
a  county  court  already  existed,  and  a  county  treasurer  had 
been  several  times  chosen.  Whether  or  not  the  towns  took 
the  initiative  in  this  matter  is  uncertain.  The  first  allusion 
to  it  upon  the  town  records  was  in  March,  166| :  — 

"  After  lectare' the  towne  stayed  did  vote  and  Impower  Lieutenant 
Clarke  &  Bnsigoe  Wilton  as  a  comittee  to  confer  wt''  the  committees  of 
Springfeild  and  Hadley  Concerneing  the  nam.e  of  thia  County  and  the 
place  y*  should  be  the  ahere  Towne  and  aD  other  matters  of  tbat  nature 
and  soe  accordingly  as  the  Case  requires  to  p'seiit  the  same  to  the  Gen- 
erall  Court." 

The  above  action  seems  to  indicate  that  town  business 
was  transacted  at  any  meeting,  whenever  the  people  came 
together,  and  without  the  legal  formality  of  a  special  warn- 
ing. Possibly  the  drummer  may  have  made  his  rounds 
the  evening  previous,  though  the  record  says  that  the 
"town  stayed."  One  other  item  of  business  was  transacted 
at  this  meeting.  "It  was  further  voted  that  the  Townes 
men  should  hire  a  Cow  Keeper  and  engage  that  the  towne 
should  helpe  him  in  some  worke  at  his  neede  towards  his 
pay." 

Order  of  the  Court  The  General  Court,  at  its  May  meeting, 
Estabiisiiiag  the  established  the  County  of  Hampshire,  in- 
"""  ^'  eluding  in  it  the  three  towns  of  Springfield, 

Northampton  and  Hadley.     Its  limits  were  prescribed  in 
the  following  act  passed  on  th  7"'  of  that  month ; — 
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"Thebotmdaorljmittson  the  south  to  be  the  south  Ijne  of  the  pat^ 
tent,  the  extent  of  other  boimiis  to  be  ftill thirty  miles  distant  fromany 
or  either  of  the  foresaid  tonnes,  &  what  tonnes  or  villages  soener  shall 
hereafter  he  erected  w'Hn  the  foresajd  precincts  to  be  &  belong  to  sajd 
county;  and  further,  that  the  sajd  connty  shall  be  called  Hampshire. 
*  *  *  &  that  Springfeild  shall  be  the  shire  tonne  there,  &  the  Courts 
to  be  kept  one  time  at  Springfeild  &  another  time  at  Northampton  ; 
the  like  order  to  be  observed  for  their  ehire  meetings,  that  iato  say,  one 
yeere  at  one  tonne,  &  the  next  yeare  at  the  other,  from  time  to  tjme. 
■*  *  *  All  the  inhabitants  of  that  ahire  shall  pay  their  pahlicke  rates 
to  the  conntrey  in  fatt  catle,  or  young  catJe,  such  as  are  fltt  to  be  putt 
off,  that  so  no  vnecessary  damage  be  put  on  the  country ;  &  in  case 
they  make  pas^nent  in  come,  then  to  be  made  at  such  prises  as  the 
lawe  doe  comonly  passe  amongst  themselTes,  any  other  former  or 
annuall  orders  referring  to  the  prises  of  come  notwithstanding." 

The  towns  comprising  the  coiinty  seem  to  have  had  a 
voice  in  deciding  its  name  and  in  designating  the  shire 
town,  and  the  order  of  the  court  was  undoubtedly  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  result  of  the  deliberations  of  the  com- 
mittees from  all  the  towns. 


coanty  commia-    County  Commissioners  seem  to  have  been 

sioQBrs.     ^'''■^'    chosen  by  the  several  towns,  soon  after  the 

ampton.  establishment  of  the  county,  but  there  is 

no  record  of  any  vote  for  them  here.    Their 

first  meeting,  as  well  as  eiII  the  rest  for  the  year  1662,  was 

held  in  Springfield.     On  the  3"  of  April  .of  the  following 

year,  they  met  in  Northampton : — 

"At  a  meeting  of  persons  chosen  by  the  several  towns,  to  order  and 
settle  the  affairs  of  the  connty,  viz :  Capt.  John  Pynchon,  Mr.  Henry 
Ctoke,  Capt.  Aaron  Cooke,  Lt.  David  Wilton,  and  Elizm-  Hdyoke: 
They  agreed  that  the  beginning  of  the  year  for  the  shire  meetings 
should  be  on  the  first  day  of  March  yearly ;  That  the  shire  meetings 
shall  be  each  other  year  at  Springfield  and  eaoh  other  year  at  North- 
ampton in  a  constant  course;  All  this  year  to  be  at  Northampton, 
Springfield  having  had  them  last  year.  They  agreed  also  that  the  com- 
missioner chosen  in  March  yearly  by  the  shire  commissioners  to  carry 
the  votes  for  the  nomination  of  Magistrates  to  Boston,  shall  be  allowed 
30»  from  the  Comity  Treasury ;  the  rest  of  hischarges  he  is  to  bear  him- 
self,  The  person  to  carry  the  votes  to  be  changed  yearly,  that  no  man 
be  overburthened,  except  for  necessity  or  convenience,  they  see  cause 
to  aot  otherwise."'  This  was  the  first  meeting  of  Connty  Commission- 
ers ever  held  in  Northampton. 
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Wolves.  Their  De-  Of  all  the  wiM  animals  that  infested  the 
stnictiTenesB  and  forests  in  New  England,  wolves  were  lui- 
piuyed  for  their  doubtedly  the  most  destructive  and  annoy- 
Eiteraiination.  jng.  They  W6re  accustomed  to  roam  in 
packs,  and  hardly  any  domestic  animal  was  safe  from  their 
depredations.  Even  after  their  hunger  was  satisfied,  they 
frequently  destroyed  sheep,  lambs,  goats,  calves,  swine  and 
poultry.  Regarded  as  the  greatest  enemy  of  the  farmer, 
every  means  was  employed  to  exterminate  them,  and  boun- 
ties were  offered  by  the  government  for  their  destruction. 
In  all  the  settlements  men  hunted  them  constantly,  not 
alone  to  obtain  the  bounty,  but  to  rid  the  community  of 
the  pests.  One  of  the  most  effective  methods  of  taking 
them  was  by  means  of  pits.  Long  deep  trenches  were  dug 
and  lined  with  logs,  from  which  the  hark  had  been  peeled, 
standing  upright,  and  touching  each  other.  These  trenches 
were  covered  with  a  light  frame  work,  upon  which  leaves 
and  dirt  were  scattered  to  make  the  surface  appear  like  the 
surrounding  territory.  Over  it  was  placed  a  quantity  of 
tempting  bait.  The  wolves  rushing  forward  in  pursnit  of 
the  bait,  would  break  through  into  the  pit.  Unable  to 
ascend  the  slippery  sides,  they  would  be  found  alive  by  the 
hunters  the  next  day.  It  was  no  easy  matter  to  dispose  of 
these  ferocious  animals,  and  the  wolf  pits  were  often  the 
scenes  of  much  excitement.'  This  method  of  capturing 
these  animals  was  resorted  to  by  hunters  in  Northampton, 
and  the  marshy  ground  at  the  foot  of  "Brick  yard  HOI," 
on  the  road  to  Jlorence,  was  called  "Wolf  Pit  Swamp." 
Capt.  Aaron  Cook  had  a  pit  for  the  capture  of  wolves  and 
doubtless  there  were  others  in  other  sections  of  the  town. 

A  Price  on  their     The  bounty  for  killing  wolves  at  this  time 

ears.    Famous       -^^^J^g    ^Qg^        Qf     f}^ig    g^m,     the     COUuty    WaS 
Wolf  Hunters.  ■       j     j.  "u    le      or,  iv       j. 

req^mred  to  pay  one-half,  30s.,  the  town 
10s.,  and  the  colony  10s.  Their  heads  were  carried  to  the 
selectmen  or  constable,  who  cut  off  the  ears  and  paid  the 
bounty.  The  first  wolf  paid  for  by  the  town,  of  which 
there  is  any  memorandum,  was  that  brought  by  John 
Webb.  Subsequent  records  prove  that  Webb  killed 
many  of  these  animals.     Famous  among  wolf  killers  was 
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Capt.  Aaron  Cook.  In  1664,  he  received  "bounties  for  kill- 
ing thirteen  of  them,  twice  the  number  destroyed  by  all 
the  other  hunters  in  that  year.  Two  years  after  he  killed 
8is  more  of  them,  and  his  daughter  "brought  a  Woiilfs 
heade  tooke  out  of  his  pite."  Among  those  killed  hy  Capt. 
Cook,  was  "a  blacke  Woulfs  heade,"  which  was  consid- 
ered something  of  a  rarity.  During  the  year  1665,  the 
town  fixed  the  price  of  wheat  paid  for  wolves'  ears  at  4s. 
per  bushel.  The  amount  paid  for  these  appendages  varied 
from  year  to  year,  and  was  increased  as  the  animals,  on  ac- 
count of  their  scarcity,  became  more  difficult  to  kill. 

Bridge  BoroBs  Mill  Having  waded  Mill  River  for  about  eight 
aiTerTotBd,but  years,  the  settlers  on  South  Street  began  to 
agitate  the  question  of  a  bridge  across  that 
stream,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  conditional  vote  in 
favor  of  building  one :  — 

"At  a  towiie  meeting  14.  9.  1663,  (14"'  of  November)  Voted  affirma- 
tively that  they  wiU  build  a  bridg  oner  the  Mill  River:  that  is  when 
the  meeting  house  is  finished  so  as  is  comfortable  to  meet  in  lifeewise 
this  vote  satisfied  the  inhabitants  on  the  other  side  for  the  present: 
aUso  they  bane  liberty  in  the  meane  time  to  build  a  bridg  if  they  see 
caase:  8o  they  are  freed  from  working  in  the  common  highways  tiU 
the  town  do  build  a  bridg  ther." 

The  bridge,  however,  was  not  built  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  people  living  on  the 
other  side  of  the  stream  remained  satisfied  to  ford  the  river 
while  they  were  excused  from  working  on  the  highways. 

Prospect  street     Au  important  high  Way,  the  southerly  por- 
EstaijiiBiiea,  t^on  of  Prospect  Street,  was  laid  out  this 

year.  The  reason  given  for  it  was  the  ' '  ne- 
cessity of  a  high  way  leading  towards  thomas  luis  his 
house,  and  so  to  the  Round  hill."  Thomas  Lewis  occupied 
a  home  lot  which  now  forms  part  of  the  homestead  of  H. 
R.  Hinckley.  Commencing  at  the  lot  of  William  Clarke, 
just  above  what  is  now  "Warfield  Place,"  the  road  fol- 
lowed probably  the  present  line  of  Prospect  Street,  possibly 
a  little  to  the  east  of  it,  till  it  reached  the  lot  of  David 
Bnrt,  now  the  property  of  Prof.  B.  C.  Blodgett.  Passing 
north-east  of  that  house,  it  must  have  turned  abruptly  to 
the  west  in  order  to  approach  the  lot  of  Thomas  Lewis, 
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from  wticli  point  it  was  laid  very  nearly  where  it  now  is 
to  Elm  Street.  At  first  it  was  proposed  to  run  the  road 
below  Jedediah  Strong's  lot,  which  covered  a  portion  of  the 
homestead  of  Oscar  Edwards,  but,  at  his  suggestion,  it  was 
changed  so  as  to  form  the  eastern  houndary  of  Jonathan 
Hunt's  home  lot.  Hunt's  lot  extended  sixteen  rods  on  Elm 
Street  and  forty  on  Prospect  Street.  In  1712,  the  road  was 
altered  at  the  request  of  Henry  Burt  (who  had  come  into 
possession  of  the  David  Burt  property),  from  the  north- 
east Bide  of  his  house  to  the  north-west  side,  and  then  it 
was  undoubtedly  laid  in  a  straight  course  across  the  front 
of  Eev,  Solomon  Stoddard's  homestead,  formerly  that  of 
Lewis. 
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CHAPTER    XI. 

KAPm  GROWTH  OF  CHURCH  AND  TOWN. 

The  Church  Votps  Mr.  Mathee  officiated  about  a  year  after 
the  formation  of  the  church,  without  assist- 
ance,' when  on  account  of  failing  health, 
it  was  found  necessary  to  obtain  help.  In 
December,  1663,  at  a  meeting  held  at  the  pastor's  house,  the 
church 

' '  voted  that  two  Teaching  officers  were  appointed,  as  ordinances  of  X' 
Jesus  for  his  church,  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  erery  Ch.  to  doe  what 
lyeth  in  them  that  they  may  hee  furnished  with  two  Teaching  ofBcera, 
this  voted  nemine  contradicente.  It  was  then  alaoe  declared  by  vote  of 
aU  vnanimously,  that  this  Church  had  neede  of  another  teaching  offi- 
cer, to  hee  joyned  to  their  Pastor." 

No  recommendation  was  made  at  this  meeting  concern- 
ing the  person  to  be  employed.  The  church  took  the 
initiative,  and  made  known  its  want.  As  church  members 
only  could  be  made  freemen,  and  freemen  alone  could  vote 
in  town  affairs,  there  could  have  been  little  doubt  relative 
to  town  action. 

Rev,  Joseph  Eiint     There  was  no  delay  in  the  matter.     This 
Called.  movement,  having  apparently  been  decided 

upon  before  presentation  either  in  church 
or  town  meeting,  was  speedily  pushed  forward.  Church 
action  was  taken  Dee.  30,  and  in  three  weeks  the  question 
came  before  the  town.  At  a  meeting  held  in  January, 
1663  (33.  11.  1663)  "it  was  voted  vnanimously  that  they  be 
willinge  to  settle  M'  Eliote  amongst  theme.  Alsoe  at  the 
same  tyme  as  aboue  Dated  the  Land  that  was  Sequistred 

1  Mr.  Mather's  health  began  to  deslioB  before  he  had  been  mnjiy  jears  settled 
here,   and    this   waa  the   occasion  of   the    call  to   Mr.  Eliot.  —  Dwighfs  Trayele. 
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for  the  menistrey  is  now  granted  &  giuene  ty  the  Towneto 
M'  Josepth  Eliote  if  he  setle  amonst  vs."  This  last  vote 
was  far  from  unanimous.  It  was  so  unsatisfactory  to  many 
of  the  citizens  that  the  following  protest  was  afterwards 
entered  upon  tlie  records  :  — 

"Wee  whose  names  are  heare  Tiiderwritteii  doe  manifest  onr  desent 
to  tie  act  of  the  Towne  next  aboue  written  viz  in  giueing  away  that 
pcell  of  land  to  M'  Joseph  Eliot  which  the  Towne  formerly  seqnestred 
perpetually  for  the  myniatery  aa  witness  our  hands, 

John  Stebino 
JoSEFH  Parsons 
William  Jeanbs 
Kalph  Htttchenson 
The  Marke  of  Eobert  Bahtlet 

S  AMU  ELL  Wrete,  Senoyer 
The  Marlte  of  Alexander  Edward 

The  Marke  of  William  Miller 

Samuell  WRieH  Jn°'." 

FHt J  Pounds  Voted  Althoiigh  the  proposition  to  give  away  the 
lor  his  Salary.  land  already  set  apart  for  the  ministry,  met 
with  considerable  opposition,  there  was  no 
open  objection  to  employing  Mr.  Eliot  and  paying  him  a 
fair  salary.  The  same  meeting  at  which  the  preceding 
votes  were  passed,  granted  him  "fifty  pound  for  the  next 
yeare,"  and  the  men  who  protested  against  giving  away 
the  sequestered  land  voted  in  favor  of  this  measure.  Yet 
there  seems  to  have  heen  a  slight  under-current  of  opposi- 
tion, a  bit  of  which  came  to  the  surface.  The  next  year 
Praisever  Turner  was  brought  before  the  court  for  circula- 
ting a  false  report  that  certain  of  the  leading  men  in  town, 
had  sent  word  to  "Mrs.  Eliot  in  the  Bay,  informing  her 
that  Northampton  was  not  able  to  mayntagne  Two  Minis- 
ters." Those  who  were  accused  of  sending  the  statement 
denied  the  rumor,  and  Turner  was  fined.  In  Turner's  case 
the  wish  was  imdoubtedly  father  to  the  thought,  yet  he 
may  have  voiced  the  sentiment  of  a  few  who  did  not  care 
personally  to  oppose  the  proposition. 

Mr.  Mathet-H  Liij-     On  the  36'"  of  April,  11503,  the  town  "vnan- 

'-<^i'iy-  imonsly  did  desire  M'  Elyot  to  stay  to  helpe- 

f uU  in  the  yere  ensueing  in  the  mynistry." 

It  also  voted  to  accept  "of  M'  Mathers   10'   towards  M' 

Elyots  maintenance,  and  to  free  M^  Mather  of  his  rate  for 
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the  yere  ensueing."  It  was  furtKexmore  "agreed  that  M'' 
Eliot  is  to  haue  50'  for  the  yere  ensueing,"  At  the  same 
time  "Ensigne  Wilton  and  brother  Strong  were  chosen 
Committees  to  p^'sent  the  Townes  minde  to  M'  Elyot."  The 
call  was  accepted,  and  in  May  following  it  was  voted  "y' 
brother  Woodward  bee  hyred  to  fetch  upp  M'  Eliot.'" 

Mr,  Eliot  RemaiDB  Rev,  Joseph  Eliot  was  the  second  son  of 
but  ft  short  time-  Rev.  Johii  Eliot  of  Roxbury,  the  celebrated 
"Apostle  to  the  Indians."  He  remained  iu 
town  but  a  short  time,  evidently  not  much  more  than  a 
year  or  two.  At  the  commencement  of  the  year  following 
his  settlement,  "1-(11)-1663"  (January,  1664)  the  town 
voted 

"toegiue  M'  Eliote  Eighty  pound  to  biiild  him  a  house.  Also  the 
Towne  vonted  to  giue  him  Sexty  pound  for  the  yeare  ensidiige  for  his 
maintinance  and  they  desier  him  to  acept  of  this  motion  and  tender  and 
contenew  amonge  theme— the  meaninge  is  to  huild  him  a  house  in  cace 
he  setle  amonge  vs."  *  *  "Deacon  Holton  and  Thomas  Bascom 
Sen'."  were  chosen  "toe  present  this  there  desier  toe  M'  Eliote." 

He  evidently' declined  the  offer  and  this  is  the  last  vote 
concerning  him  upon  the  records.  It  is  not  known  when 
he  left  town,  but  there  were  two  elders  here  in  1665,  and  he 
must  have  been  one  of  them.  He  subsequently  removed 
to  Guilford,  Ct.,  where  he  was  settled  for  many  years.  In 
the  history  of  Guilford  he  is  spoken  of  as  the  "renowned 
Mr.  Joseph  Elliot,  a  pastor  after  God's  own  heart.  After 
this  burning  and  shining  light  had  ministered  to  this  good 
people  about  thirty  years,  he  deceased  to  the  inexpressible 
grief  of  his  beloved  flock,  May  24.  1694," 

The  ciiuroh  makes  About  the  time  that  the  church  decided  to 
choioa  of  a  Dea-  employ  another  teaching  officer,  probably  at 
Elder.  the  same  meeting,  it  also  voted  to  choose  a 

Ruling  Elder  and  a  Deacon.     "  After  Sol- 
emn and  extraordinary  seeking  to  God  for  his  Direction 

1  There  js  a  dlscrepsnrj  in  the  lUtBa  of  town  aetion  uoncerniug  Mr.  Eliot.  The 
ohnrch  flrat  acted,  "30-l(H!J"  (Bee.,  1062) ;  tha  flrst  teourdeil  towQ  vote  is  dated  "83- 
(lI>je8S,"(JaDuai7a3);  then  follow  ?otea  dated  reapectirely  "Aprill9i'",  1683"  and 
'•  May  3°  (62)."  The  earlier  towu  records  were  very  loosely  kept  and  meetinga  are  not 
entered  in  their  regular  order  ace ording  to  dates.  It  must  either  be  believed  that  the 
tovn  passed  all  the  votes  calling  Mr.  Eliot  and  arranging  for  hia  removal  here,  and 
that  Mr.  Mather  offered  to  give  up  part  o(  his  salary,  betui-e  the  church  moved  in  the 
matter,  or  that  there  is  an  error  in  the  year  of  the  April  and  May  vntfa.    The  above 
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and  blessing  vpon  vs  in  the  choise  of  officers,"  tlie  cturcli 
elected  Jolm  Strong,  Eiiling  Elder,  and  William  Holton, 
Deacon.  On  the  13'"  of  May,  1663,  these  two  persons  were 
"ordained,"  the 

■  ■  Bldei'  by  the  Imposition  of  y  handes  of  Pastor  and  M'  Russel  Pas- 
tor of  Hadieigh ;  The  Deacon  afterwardes  by  the  imposition  of  the 
handea  of  Pastor  and  Elder;  The  messengers  p'sentof  the  church  of 
Hadieigh,  M'  Eussell  M'  Goodwin,  bro'  Goodman  of  the  Church  of 
Springfeild  Deacon  Chapin  and  M'  Holyoalie  who  approovd  of,  and  by 
these  Deligatea  gaue  the  right  hand  of  felowship." 

Duties  of  thpae     In   accordance  with  the   Camhridge  Plat- 
ofBeers.  form,  the  offices  of  Pastor  and  Teacher  were 

distinct.  The  special  work  of  the  pastor 
was  that  of  preaching  and  exhortation,  while  the  dnty  of 
the  teacher  was  to  explain  and  enforce  the  doctrine.  The 
Ruling  Elder  was  to  join  with  the  pastor  and  teacher  in 
acts  of  spiritual  rule,  in  admitting  members,  ordaining  offi- 
cers and  excommunicating  offenders.  This  distinction  of 
offices  had  then  been  generally  adopted  in  the  colony,  but 
it  gradually  declined  and  at  length  entirely  ceased.  It  was 
not  considered  the  duty  of  the  pastor  to  read  or  expound 
the  scriptures  in  the  pulpit,  this  was  the  work  of  the 
teacher ;  where  there  was  no  such  officer,  that  part  of  the 
service  was  omitted,  and  the  singing  of  a  psalm  only  sepa- 
rated the  opening  prayer  from  the  sermon. ' 

Town  Meeting  on  Another  indication  that  town  business  was 
a  Traimni;  Day.  transacted  whenever  the  people  were  assem- 
bled, no  matter  for  what  purpose,  occurred 
in  1662.  On  a  previous  occasion,  "after  Lecture"  the  peo- 
ple "stayed,"  and  certain  matters  were  acted  upon,  so 
again  the  record  reads  "Uppon  a  Trayneing  day  in  June 
(62)  It  was  then  voted  that  James  Wright  had  a  dispensa- 
tion of  13  month  for  his  home  lote."  This  undoubtedly 
means  that  James  Wright  had  forfeited  his  right  to  a 
home  lot  in  not  having  complied  with  the  conditions  on 
which  it  was  granted,  but  on  showing  good  and  sufficient 
reasons  for  such  neglect,  he  was  allowed  further  time  in 
which  to  secure  a  title. 
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Town  Meetings.      Town  meetings  aeem  to  liave  slowly  devel- 

Buiea  Adopted      oped  into  System  and  order.     At  first  penal- 

them  on.  ties  were  enacted   to  compel   attendance ; 

then  by-laws  became  necessary  to  preserve 

order ;  now  it  had  become  equally  important  to  provide  for 

the  proper  presentation  of  business,  and  the  selection  of  a 

presiding    ofBcer.     The  order    adopted   for  this  purpose, 

dated  15""  11'"  mo.  1661  (January  15, 1662)  reads  as  follows  : 

"Inasmuch  as  nothing  can  bee  don  by  any  pson  or  Society  without 
method  and  Order,  and  that  not  Attending  it  brings  any  people  to  Con- 
fusion. And  for  the  better  carying  an  end  of  our  occations,  with  Com- 
Hnease,  Wee  order  that  noe  husinesBe  sbalbe  proposed  to  the  Towne, 
but  what  haae  bin  first  Considered  of  by  the  Townese  men,  and  by 
them  presented  to  the  Towne.  AUsoe  that  the  Towne  meeteiog  shalbee 
beguim  and  Oaried  on  by  one  of  the  Townes  men  and  concluded  by 
him  whom  they  shall  appointe  this  to  be  Attended  for  this  present  yere 
&  till  another  bee  made  by  vs  who  are  chosen  for  this  p'sent  yere.  in  the 
name  and  by  the  Consent  of  the  Townesmen. 

David  Wilton." 

From  this  vote  it  may  be  inferred  that  there  had  been 
great  irregularity  both  in  the  holding  of  meetings  and  in 
the  presentation  of  business.  It  is  also  apparent  that  no 
general  method  had  been  observed  in  conducting  them. 
The  present  system  of  notifying  voters  of  the  business  to 
be  transacted,  by  warrants,  had  not  then  been  developed, 
though  the  above  rule  was  a  move  in  that  direction.  In 
fact,  a  directly  opposite  course  had  been  pursued.  Any 
one  presented  to  the  meeting  whatever  happened  to  inter- 
est him.  It  appears  also  that  there  had  been  little  uniform- 
ity in  the  choice  of  presiding  officer,  else  there  would  have 
been  no  need  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  one  of  the 
selectmen  "to  begin,  carry  on  and  conclude  the  meeting." 
The  only  previous  allusion  to  this  officer  was  in  1659,  when 
persons  were  forbidden  to  leave  a  meeting  without  permis- 
sion from  the  moderator.  It  is  very  probable  that  this  sys- 
tem of  appointing  a  member  of  the  board  of  selectmen  to 
preside  at  town  meetings,  was  continued  for  at  least  forty 
years.  About  that  time  the  custom  of  electing  a  modera- 
tor to  act  through  the  year  was  adopted. 
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Division  of  the     On  tlie  l?""  day  of  February,  166^,  it  was 
commoDs,  "voted  affirmetiuely  that  all  the  Oominon 

land  within  three  miles  compasse  of  the 
Towne  is  to  bee  Devided  amongst  the  Inhabitants  of  this 
Towne  according  to  each  mans  proportion."  The  same  day 
on  which  the  above  vote  was  passed,  on  "the  17'"  of  the  12 
mo.,"  the  following  method  o£  distribution  was  "voted 
affirmatiuely  by  the  Towne  vnanimously  to  be  recorded  "  :  — 
"ffor  ae  mucli  as  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Towne  might  haue  swarned 
from  the  Orderesof  the  GenneraJl  Court  in  the  Distributions  of  land 
becawse  ther  were  but  a  fewe  freemen  amojigst  them  And  now  ther 
lieeing  by  the  providence  of  Gk>d  to  the  number  of  93  freemen,  and  the 
Considering  the  difEerentes  that  might  Axise  aboute  the  thing  before 
mentioned ;  Therefore  wee  agree  with  the  rest  of  the  Inhabitantes  of 
this  Towne  aboute  the  Diviasion  of  lands  that  ther  Modell  waa  good 
and  Jnst  Wi  was  to  the  head  of  the  famyly  15  Acres :  to  a  Sonn  3 
Acres ;  to  a  100'  estate  Twenty  Acres,  And  therfore  wee  doe  all  Jointly 
togeather  agree  and  order  for  the  further  establishing  and  Confirmeing 
of  aU  the  severall  grants  of  land  that  every  man  shall  enjoy  his  land 
as  it  is  granted  and  Recorded." 

This  action  not  only  confirmed  all  previous  land  grants, 
but  it  applied  the  same  rule  to  the  pending  distribution. 
In  the  following  December,  an  order  was  adopted  concern- 
ing this  division ;  — 

"  1.  to  lay  it  Convenient  and  as  equall  as  it  can  bee  not  pine  plaines. 
3,  Wood  and  Timber  to  be  Common.  3.  in  three  Divissions.  4.  not  to 
bee  inclosed  tiU  it  bee  inclosed  according  to  lawe  and  then  to  bee  rated. 
The  divission  to  bee  According  to  p'sons  and  estates." 

Position  and  Names  It  is  not  uow  possible  to  ascertain  with  ac- 
ofthesa  Diviaione.  curacy  the  section  of  the  town  included 
within  the  "compasse  of  three  miles,"  and 
divided  under  this  vote,  nor  are  the  three  divisions  known 
with  certainty.  No  record  concerning  them  other  than  the 
votes  already  quoted,  is  believed  to  be  in  existence.  In  all 
probability  they  included  what  has  since  been  known  as 
the  "Inner  Commons"  and  "Little  Division."  They  were 
probably  situated  west  and  south  of  the  settled  portion  of 
the  town.  Beyond  the  "Inner  Commons,"  joining  them 
on  the  west,  was  "Long  Division,"  divided  many  years 
afterwards,  which  extended  from  its  northern  to  its  south- 
em  boundary.  The  dividing  line  between  these  two  divi- 
sions forming  the  western  boundary  of  the  "Inner  Com- 
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mons,"  was  about  two  and  one-qiaarter  miles  from  the  meet- 
ing house.  Starting  from  a  point  a  trifle  west  of  the  pres- 
ent position  of  the  Easthampton  meeting  house,  the  line 
extended  northerly  through  "Seeger  Swamp"  to  Mill 
River,  touching  it  very  near  the  dam  of  the  Nonotuck  Silk 
Mill,  in  Florence,  thence  it  turned  westerly  and  included 
"Broughton's  Meadow."  From  the  river  ahove  the  mead- 
ow, the  line  continued  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  run- 
ning in  a  very  irregular  course  till  it  joined  the  south 
boundary  of  the  town  of  Hatfield,  a  short  distance  east  of 
"Broad  Brook."  South  of  the  Inner  Commons,  and  ex- 
tending to  a  point  a  little  below  Manhan  River,  were  two 
divisions  called  "Lovefield"  and  "Hatefield."  The  south, 
line  of  these  sections  extended  from  Easthampton  meeting 
house,  in  a  north-easterly  direction  to  Mt.  Tom,  thence  fol- 
lowing the  present  south  boundary  of  Northampton  to  the 
Connecticut  River,  The  north  line  commenced  at  the 
upper  end  of  Hurlhurt's  Pond,  and  extended  westerly  to 
the  Rocky  Hill  road,  which  it  followed  till  near  Brush  Hill, 
where  it  turned  abruptly  southwards,  continuing  in  that 
course  to  the  Easthampton  meeting  house.  Whence  the 
peculiar  names  of  these  two  divisions  were  derived,  and  the 
reason  of  their  application  to  this  section,  is  not  known. 
In  a  subsequent  adjustment  of  common  lands  they  were 
united  imder  the  name  of  "Little  Division." 

Three  Irishmen  and  Little  Sympathy  was  Wasted  by  the  pioneers 
their  Graots.  of  Northampton  upon  the  Irish.  Wining 
that  natives  of  the  Emerald  Isle  should  be- 
come residents,  lands  were  granted  to  them  on  conditions 
expressly  prohibiting  them  from  gaining  citizenship  there- 
by. Three  grants  of  this  character  were  made  before  the 
town  had  been  ten  years  settled,  each  containing  the  pro- 
hibitory clause.  The  first  was  made  to  Cornelius  Merry  in 
the  following  language :  — 

"At  a  legalltowne  meting  there  was  then  granted  to  Comellius  tbe 
Irishman  three  akers  of  land  vpon  condition  he  build  vpon  it  and  make 
impronement  of  it  within  one  yeer  yet  not  so  as  to  make  him  Capahele 
of  autuig  in  any  town  affairs  no  more  than  he  had  before  it  was  granted 
to  him." 

Cornelius  Merry  was  a  servant  of  John  Lyman,  to  whom 
he  was  indentured.     He  purchased  a  number  of  acres  of 
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land,  and  in  lfi63,  married  Rachel  Ball.  They  had  seven 
children,  several  of  whom  were  prominent  citizens  of 
Northfield  and  Deerfield.  When  Northfield  was  first  set- 
tled, he  removed  to  that  place,  hecame  one  of  its  citizens 
and  the  owner  of  considerable  land.  "Merry's  Meadow," 
in  that  town,  was  so  named  from  him.  He  was  actively 
engaged  in  King  Philip's  war,  and  participated  in  the 
"FaU's  Fight."' 

"Dauid  Thro"  was  a  countryman  of  Cornelius  Merry, 
and  he  was  granted  three  acres  of  land  "vpon  the  same 
conditions  that  Cornelius  the  Irishman  was."  There  is  no 
record  of  Thro's  land,  but  "David  Frow"  seems  to  have 
owned  more  or  less  property,  and  the  two  names  probably 
refer  to  the  same  person.  Frow's  grant  was  on  North 
Street,  and  he  subsequently  sold  it  to  John  Earl.  He  was 
an  Irishman,  an  indentured  servant  in  Northampton,  and 
after  his  time  was  out,  went  to  Springfield,  where  he  mar- 
ried Priscilla,  widow  of  WiUiam  Hunter,  in  1678." 

Matthew  Clesson  had  three  a«ree,  which  were  "granted 
to  him  as  the  other  Irishmen  haue  it  granted  theme  not  as 
a  hom  lote."  Savage  says  that  he  was  a  servant  in  North- 
ampton, and  was  probably  indentured  like  the  others.  He 
was  quite  prosperous,  and  accumulated  considerable  prop- 
erty, owning  at  one  time  fifty-nine  acres  of  land  lying  in 
twelve  different  parcels,  all  of  which,  with  the  exception  of 
seven  acres  and  sixty  rbds,  he  purchased.  His  dwelling 
house  was  burned  by  the  Indians  in  1675,  and  the  town 
made  him  other  grants  in  compensation  for  his  losses.  He 
took  the  oath  of  allegiance  in  1G73.  Rev.  Solomon  Stod- 
dard, in  1084,  bought  the  homestead  which  Clesson  had 
of  Thomas  Lewis.  Matthew  Clesson  seems  to  have  been 
something  of  a  man,  though  the  town  classed  him  with 
the  "other  Irishmen."      He  was  twice  married  and  had 

1  In  1666,  the  oouirt  ordered  "  Cornelius  Kerry  to  be  wbipt  20  stripes  for  abUHlng 
the  anthorit;^  in  this  couatiy  and  the  English  h;  seditious  speeubes."  A  portion  ot 
thia  penaltywas  remitted.  He  had  previously  been  fined  30s,  by  the  oourt  for  a  mis- 
demeanot.    He  paid  all  but  lOs,  of  the  ajnounl,    Hia  master,  John  Lyman,  agreed  to 

3  In  1665,  David  Frow  (it  was  sometimes  spelled  Fro)  was  "preeentedat  the  court 
lor  contemning  the  constable's  antiority,  commanding  him  Into  ihe  meeting  house 
in  the  time  ot  Ood'a  ordinances  last  Sabbath."  He  was  ordered  to  sit  in  the  sLoetg 
during  the  court's  pleasure. 
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a  family  of  ten  children,  several  of  whom  became  prom- 
inent citizens  of  this  and  other  towns  in  the  valley. 


These  were  not  the  Nearly  all  the  first  emigrants  from  Ireland, 
only  Irishmen  in  w6re  Children  or  young  persons  who  came 
the  place.  c       iv  ■'         ^   ^         , 

over  tor  the  express  purpose  of  engaging  as 

servants.  Some  made  contracts  for  their  services  before 
embarking,  accompanying  their  masters.  Others  of  both 
sexes  were  "sold  for  their  passage"  money  (these,  however, 
did  not  all  come  from  Ireland),  that  is,  they  agreed  to  serve 
some  one  who  would  pay  their  passage,  long  enough  to  set- 
tle the  account.  There  were  more  Irishmen  in  town  than 
those  who  have  been  named,  but  none  of  them  received  di- 
rect grants.  In  1658,  Joseph  Parsons  was  given  three  acres 
of  meadow  land  "for  the  estate  hee  had  in  his  Irish  man." 
His  name  has  not  been  given,  and  no  other  reference  to 
him  has  been  found.  Very  slight  allusion  is  made  to  Irish- 
men on  the  earlier  town  records,  other  than  has  been  no- 
ticed, and  it  is  very  probable  that  their  position  in  life  had 
much  to  do  with  the  estimation  in  which  they  were  held. 
It  is  noticeable  that  the  three  acres  granted  to  each  of  these 
men,  was  all  the  land  that  either  of  them,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Clesson,  ever  received  from  the  town. 

Compounding  for  Lieut.  William  Clarke  was  choscnto  "treate 
thePrioeot  with  the  Tresurer  and  compound  with 
him  about  the  price  of  the  come  for  our 
Countrey  ratte  this  yeare."  Whether  by  this  vote  was  in- 
tended the  County  Treasurer  or  the  Treasurer  of  the  Colo- 
ny is  not  stated.  The  "countery  ratte"  would  cover  both 
the  county  and  the  colony  tax,  though  ordinarily  used  to 
designate  the  latter.  The  price  fixed  upon  by  the  treasurer 
of  the  colony  would  establish  the  value  of  grain  for  all 
purposes.  Once  before  the  town  had  named  the  price  of 
wheat,  and  that  was  for  town  rates  in  1661,  when  "wheat 
was  to  go  for  3*  6"."  Later,  in  1663,  the  price  of  grain  was 
decided  upon : — "  Wheate  should  be  at  thre  shilings  &  sex 
pence  pr  bushell,  and  pease  at  thre  shilings  pr  bnshell  and 
Indian  Corne  at  toe  shillings  thre  p'  bushell  tell  they  see 
cause  to  alter  it." 
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Tavern  Keeper     On  the  28'^  of  June,  1663,  Joseph  ] 
Appointed  c 0 n-     was  cliosen  to  keep  the  Ordinary   "tel  the 
r-  Towne  can  better  feet  them  selfs  with  an- 

other that  can  doe  it  commendable  and  comfortable  and 
then  he  haue  promised  to  leaue  it  to  the  pleashuer  of  the 
Towne."  AU  innholders'  licenses  were  granted  by  the 
courts,  and  evidently  in  this  instance  the  town  merely  des- 
ignated the  person  it  desired  to  have  licensed.  Mr.  Par- 
sons held  a  license  for  the  two  preceding  years,  and  kept 
the  tavern  till  1665,  when  Henry  Woodward  was  appointed. 

puhiio  sohooiE     During  the  first  decade  of  its  history,  the 
Bstahiiehed.  children  of  the  town  of  Northampton  es- 

caped the  discipline  of  the  town  school- 
master. It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  they  were  suffered  to 
remain  in  ignorance  of  the  alphabet,  however  much  they 
may  have  suffered  in  making  its  acquaintance.  Whatever 
knowledge  they  possessed  was  either  obtained  at  home  or 
at  private  schools,  taught  at  the  different  houses.  Public 
schools  were  first  established  in  Northampton  in  1664.  The 
law  of  the  Province  provided 

"3i;  ev^y  townesliip  in  this  iurisdiction,  aft'  j*  Lord  hath.  incFeased 
y"  to  J"  numlaer  of  50  household",  shall  then  forthw*^  appoint  one 
w'^in  ijieir  towne  to  teach  all  snch  children  as  shall  resort  to  him  to 
write  &  reade,  whose  wages  shall  be  paid  eith'  hy  y  parents  or  mast^' 
of  such  children,  or  by  y'  inhabitants  in  gen'all,  by  way  of  supply,  as 
y  maior  p'  of  those  y'  ord'  y*  prudentials  of  y  towne  shall  appoint; 
pvided,  those  y'  send  their  children  be  not  oppresed  by  paying  much 
more  y°  they  can  have  y"  taught  for  in  oth'  townes."' 

In  1662,  there  were  sixty- two  male  residents  of  Northamp- 
ton to  whom  was  apportioned  the  erection  and  maintenance 
of  the  common  fence.  All  of  them  owned  meadow  land,  and 
all  were  householders.  In  order,  therefore,  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  the  law,  the  town  must  now  employ  a 
school-master.  Consequently  on  the  "38-of  the-(ll)  mo. 
1663  (January  38,  1664),  the  Towne  voted  to  giue  M'  Cor- 
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nish  sex  pound  towards  the  scoole  &  to  tacke  the  henifet 
of  the  scollers  proviuded  that  he  teach  Sex  moneths  in  the 
yeare  together."  By  thia  vote  the  town,  in  accordance  with 
the  custom  prevailing  elsewhere,  decided  to  comhine  both 
methods,  part  of  the  tuition  to  he  paid  by  the  town  and 
part  by  the  pareuts. 

.  ^-,       ,    rt     James  Cornish,  the  first  school- 

'j  d>»-i-e5  C^*"  '^  '^^  master  in  Northampton,  livedat 
the  corner  of  Main  and  Pleas- 
ant Streets,  near  the  site  of  the  present  "Union  Block," 
having  purchased  the  lot  of  Alexander  Edwards  in  1660; 
coming  to  Northampton  from  Saybrook,  Ct.,  about  that 
time.  When  the  town  employed  a  school-master  it  also 
provided  a  school-house,  the  first  meeting-house  being  used 
for  that  purpose,  after  the  erection  of  the  second  one.  The 
remuneration  of  the  school-teacher  was  small,  and  the 
scanty  six  pounds,  though  supplemented  by  whatever  the 
parents  of  the  pupils  paid,  hardly  sufficed  for  the  support 
of  the  master  and  his  family.  Like  most  of  the  settlers,  he 
was  a  farmer,  and  though  he  was  required  to  teach  school 
hut  six  months  in  a  year,  it  may  be  readily  believed  that  he 
fonnd  it  difficult  to  make  "both  ends  meet."  He  was  em- 
ployed in  this  capacity  but  a  few  yesirs,  for  in  1667  another 
teacher  was  engaged.  In  a  short  time  he  removed  to  West- 
field,  selling  Ms  home  lot  in  1699,  to  Ebenezer  Strong.  Mr. 
Cornish  was  without  doubt  a  man  of  considerable  ability 
and  standing  in  the  community,  as  the  title  of  "Mr," 
which  was  then  an  honorable  distinction,  was  prefixed  to 
his  name  on  the  records.  Whatever  may  have  been  his 
attainments,  he  had  a  habit  of  profanity,  and  sometimes 
indulged  in  what  in  those  puritanical  days,  bordered  on 
blasphemy,  for  which  he  was  brought  before  the  court  and 
fined.'  In  1687,  he  was  appointed  Clerk  of  the  Courts 
under  the  administration  of  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  and 
acted  in  that  capacity  for  two  years.     Mr.   Cornish  peti- 
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tioned  the  county  court,  at  its  session  in  1691,  for  rerminer- 
ation  for  his  services  as  clerk.  He  stated  that  "his  clerk- 
ship under  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  subjected  him  to  expenses 
in  attending  courts  and  other  worts  of  his  office ;  for 
which  he  cannot  as  yet  get  due  fees,"  and  requested  the 
court  "to  put  him  in  some  way  to  get  his  right."  The 
court  replied  that  the  law  was  open  for  him,  "he  had  lib- 
erty to  sue."  The  towns,  however,  were  ordered  to  pay 
what  it  was  their  duty  to  pay,  the  constables  were  to  be 
inquired  of  as  to  the  proper  amount;  and  he  was  to  be 
allowed  what  was  right.  Being  represented  as  very  needy, 
the  court  ordered  that  20s.  should  be  paid  to  him  from  the 
treasury,  and  "recommended  to  the  towns  to  do  something 
for  him  in  charity."  In  1695,  he  was  living  in  Westfield, 
"being  upwards  of  four  score  years  old."  He  left  two 
sons,  James  and  Gabriel,  and  perhaps  other  children. 

A  compMir  of  cav-  The  train  band  of  Northampton  was  formed 
ftiry  Organised.  aud  officered  in  1661.  Three  years  after- 
wards a  company  of  cavalry  was  organized. 
For  the  special  "encouragement  of  raysing  a  troope  of 
Horse  in  Hampshire,"  the  General  Court  ordered,  "that  in 
regard  they  are  but  yett  in  their  minority,  for  the  present 
and  vntill  they  can  attajne  to  more,  sixe  and  thirty  horse 
shall  be  accounted  a  troope," '  and  gave  them  liberty  to 
choose  all  the  necessary  officers  for  such  an  orgajiization. 
Accordingly  the  "Hampshire  Troope"  was  formed  in 
March,  16(i|,  At  that  time  "Diverse  persons  of  the 
soldiery  from  all  the  towns  in  Hampshire  met  at  North- 
ampton, and  listed  themselves  into  a  Troope."  The  follow- 
ing officers  were  chosen  and  approved  by  the  court : — John 
Pynchon,  Springfield,  Captain ;  Ensign  David  Wilton, 
Northampton,  Lieutenant ;  Lieut.  William  AUis,  Hadley, 
Cornet ;  Henry  Woodward,  Northampton,  and  George  Col- 
ton,  Springfield,  Quartermasters.  Lieut.  David  Wilton 
and  Cornet  William  Allis  died  in  1678,  and  in  October, 
Lieut,  Philip  Smith  of  Hadley,  was  appointed  Lieutenant, 
and  Joseph  Parsons  Sr.  of  Northampton,  Comet. 

a  good  horaa,  saddle,  bridle,  hoUtsre,  pistol  or  carbine,  and  ft  sword.    A  tcoop  had 
a  Captain,  Lieutenant,  Coriiet,  Quartermaeter,  Clert,  Trumpeter,  and  Corporals. 
U  times,  and  was  allowed  by  the 
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CHAPTER    XII. 

POPULATION— TAXATION— REPRESENTATION. 

A  Substantial  and  From  its  fifth  to  its  tenth  year,  the  growth 
satisfattorj  In-  ^-f  tj^g  towii  was  rapid  and  substantial. 
^To^iation.  During  that  length  of  time  the  population 
had  more  than  douhled.  With  increase 
in  numbers  came  added  wealth,  and  both  made  possible  all 
the  benefits, of  an  expanded  social,  religious  and  intellect- 
ual life,  upon  which  were  speedily  to  be  grafted  those  polit- 
ical and  economic  burdens,  common  to  every  struggling 
plantation.  The  town  was  no  longer  a  mere  trading  post. 
Its  people  had  established  themselves  permanently,  and  the 
settlement  was  fast  taking  rank  with  the  older  and  more 
populous  communities.  It  had  arrived  at  the  dignity  of 
representation,  and  could  no  longer  ignore  its  political  re- 
sponsibilities. But  few  of  the  inhabitants,  however,  had 
yet  become  freemen.  Among  the  seventy-eight  heads  of 
families  composing  the  population  in  1663,  the  names  of 
but  thirty  are  to  be  found  on  the  church  record,  and  but 
twenty-two,  according  to  the  vote  in  that  year  for  dividing 
the  commons,  were  freemen,  who  alone  were  entitled  to  ex- 
ercise the  right  of  franchise.  Within  a  year,  liowever, 
,1  others  took  the  oath,  and  in  1664,  the  number  had 
f  increased. 


Names  of  Settlers     The  auucxed  list  coutaius  as  far  as  can  be 

from  1B54  to  1695,     ascertained,  the  names  of   all  the  settlers 

tkis,"   "    "'  ^     who  came  to  Northampton  previous  to  1695. 

The  date  of  their  admission  as  freemen  and 

the   special  trade  or  calling   of   each,   when   known,   are 

also   given,   as  well   as  the  number  of  acres  in  meadow 

land  and  in  home  lots,  awarded  to  each  before  1660.     Up 
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to  this  date  all  persons  sixteen  years  of  age  could  be  made 
freemen,  but  were  not  entitled  to  vote  for  magistrates. 
The  law  was  changed  in  1664,  when  the  church  member- 
ship qualification  was  repealed,  and  none  under  twenty- 
four  years  of  age  could  taie  the  oath  of  allegiance.  This 
list  contains  the  names  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-two 
persons,  and  among  them  can  he  found  but  forty-eight  who 
appear  upon  the  record  of  the  court  as  having  taken  the 
freeman's  oath  before  1666.  Previous  to  1690,  most  of  them 
during  the  preceding  eight  years,  more  than  fifty  of  the  sons 
of  those  who  ari-ived  before  1663,  became  heads  of  families, 
to  many  of  whom  the  town  gave  lands.  Their  names  are 
not  included  in  the  following  table.  The  location  of  the 
home  lots  of  nearly  all  the  settlers,  whose  grants  of 
meadow  land  are  named  below,  can  he  found  upon  the  map 
accompanying  this  volume :  — 

SETTLEHS  FROM  1653  TO  1658. 


Robert  Bartlett 
Samuel  Bartlett 

son  of  Bobert 
Edward  Elmore '^ 
Wmiam  Holton'    . 
Richard  Lyman 
Bobert  Lyraan 
John  Lyman 
G-eorge  Langton    . 
James  Bridgman 
Thomaa  BaBcom 
John  Broughton 
Joseph  Fitch 
Thomas  Mason 

John  TTji.TiTinTTi 

Henry  Curtis  . 
WOliam  Hulburt  . 
Johnlngersol  . 
Thomas  Salmon     . 
Nathaniel  Phelps 
Joseph  Janes 
John  StebhinH 
Edward  Baker 
Arthur  Williams 
Number  of  acres  in  hom. 
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Christopher  Smith 
Robert  Hayward 
Alexander  Alvord 
Thomas  Eoote  8r. 
Thomaa  Roots  Jr. 
William  Jeanes 
Alexander  Edwards 
John  Webb 
Samuel  Wright  Sr. 
Samuel  Wright  Jr.     . 
Jndah  Wright 

son  Samuel  8r. 
William  Miller 
James  Wright 

Bon  Samuel  Sr. 
David  Burt 
John  King 
Walter  Lee 
Thomas  Woodford 
Isaac  Sheldon  . 
gamnftL  AUen 
Joseph  Boot    . 
Joseph  Parsons 
John  Bliss 
Gleoi^  Alexander 
William  Hannum 
Rev.  Bleazar  Matber 


William  Clarke'     . 
Henry  Woodward' 
Henry  Onnliffe 
Joshna.  Carter 
Thomas  Hanchet  . 
Enoa  Kingeley 
George  Samner 
Ralph  Hutchinson 
John  Sackett 
Aaron  Cook     , 
David  Wilton 
John  Strong 
Medad  Pomeroy 
Jonathan  Hunt 
William  Smead 
Joseph  Baker  . 
Eldad  Pomeroy 


Lat,        Lona. 


Indian  Trader 
Tanner    . 
Blacksmith 
Cooper    . 


1661 
1661 
1663 
1664 
19«1 
1647 
1673 
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FKOM  1661  TO  1663. 
Oeuupa-    PfBe-H'm  Oeoupa-    I 


Joseph  Dickiiiaon 
Richard  Fellows 
Zachariah  Field 
John  Taylor 
John  Searl 
JohnBarle 
Thomas  Lewis 
Thomas  Copley 


Richard  WeOer  1663    4 
1661         Praisever  Turner    Miller  1664 

1661    4    Joseph  Leeds  1663    4 

1683    4    Josiah  Dewey  1666    5 

1064    4    Increase  Tumer  1683 

James  Cornish     Teacher  1664    4 

4    John  Allen  1668    4 
1661 


FROM  1663  TO  1663. 
Matthew  Cole       Trader    1664  Thomas  Dewey 


Nehem.  Allen  Carpenter  1661    4    Geo.  Fyler       CMnu^eon  K 


Samuel  Marshall 
Samuel  Smith 
Rev.  Joseph  Eliot 
David  Frow 


Matthew  Clesson 
Oomelins  MeiTy 
John  Marsh 


Israel  Rust 
Caleb  Pomero  J 
William  Pixley 
Preserved  Clapp 


FROM  1066  TO  1660. 

4  Micah  Mndge 

1663    6  Thomas 

1674  John  Hillior 
1671    4 

PROM  1670  TO  1674. 
Eev.  Solomon  Stoddard      1673    4    Joshua  Pomeroy 
Timothy  Baker  1671         Joseph  Barnard 

Samuel  Davis  1671         Robert  Danks 

John  Field  Joseph  Hawley 

FROM  1077  TO  1680. 
Samuel  Judd  1684         James  North 

Thomas  Judd  Peter  Bushrod 

Godfrey  Nims     Cordwainer  William  Wait 

Robert  Price  William  Wait  Jr. 


FROM  1083  TO  1 


Samuel  Porter 
Robert  Porter 
William  Southwell 
John  French 


Mark  Warner 
Nathaniel  Dwight 
John  Coombs 
Benjamin  Carpenter 
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"  The  Oatt  of  Aleagence  w'*  By  or*er  from  Onr  Honored 
Gen"  Co'te  was  to  be  taken  respectively  in  Each  Town  of 
this  Co^mtie  and  was  administered  hy  y"  Worshipful  Majo' 
Pynchon  to  y''  several!  Inhabitants  &  Persons  within  y" 
Townshipp  of  Northampton  heing  convened  together  on 
ffeh'  8  1678."  The  names  of  124  persons  are  recorded  as 
having  taken  the  oath  at  that  time.  This  was  in  accord- 
ance with  an  order  by  the  King  requiring  the  oath  to  be 
administered  to  all  persons  of  suitable  age  within  the 
colony.  This  oath  did  not  confer  the  privilege  of  freemen, 
and  was  taken  by  every  one. 

inoreasfl  of  Tasa-  As  the  towu  increased  in  population  and 
f^'  ^^''™^'^'  expanded  its  institutions,  it  naturally  aug- 
mented its  expenses.  A  new  house  of  wor- 
ship had  been  erected,  an  assistant  in  the  ministry  em- 
ployed, the  school  had  been  established,  and  many  other 
needed  improvements  adopted.  To  meet  all  these  demands 
it  became  necessary  largely  to  increase  the  taxes.  On  the 
first  of  the  last  month  in  the  old  year  {Feb.  166J),  the  se- 
lectmen levied  a  rate  for  £288.13.8,  for  the  following  pur- 
poses :— 

"1  (13)  1663.    The  selectmen  made  a  rate  for  the  new 
jneettinge  houese  and  comted  it  to  the  constable — 

Some  ia 115.08.09 

A  rate  for  M'  Mather  ....  70.09.03 

A  rate  for  M-  Bliote  the  Sume  .  .  .        50.00.00 

A  Ratte  for  the  Towne  charges  the  Sume  .  19.15.11 

A  Ratte  for  the  countrie  Sume  is       .  .        33.18.10." 

Very  little  Ciisti  In     This  was  undoubtedly  a  large  sum  for  so 
Circulation.  small  a  commnuity  to  raise.     It  was  not, 

however,  paid  in  money.  Had  that  been 
required  the  people  would  have  been  in  straightened  cir- 
cumstances indeed.  In  those  days  very  little  money — gold 
and  silver  being  the  medium — was  in  circulation.  While 
wheat  was  the  prime  factor,  com  had  also  been  made  a 
legal  tender  for  all  debts,  the  price  being  fixed  every  year. 
Beef,  pork,  and  furs,  were  also  used  in  the  system  of 
exchange,  and  a  community  farming  the  rich  lands  of  the 
Connecticut  Valley  meadows,  had  little  trouble  in  meeting 
these  demands.  The  salaries  of  the  ministers  were  paid  in 
produce,  the  price  of  which  generally  varied  considerably 
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from  it8  money  value.  Debts  and  taxes  were  paid  in  the 
same  manner,  contracts  in  money  were  rare,  and  cash 
prices  were  seldom  mentioned.' 

Kapteaentation,  Northampton  was  not  represented  in  the 
William  c  larke  Grenei'al  Couit  till  nine  years  after  its  organ- 
epu  J.  i2,a,tioii.  It  contained  the  requisite  number 
of  freemen  several  years  before  that,  but  seems  to  have 
been  in  no  haste  to  assert,  its  claim  in  that  respect. 
The  town  had  been  settled  but  three  years  when  "William 
Holton  was  sent  as  its  agent  to  present  certain  matters  to 
the  Legislature,  but  he  was  not  entitled  to  a  seat  in  that 
body.  William  Clarke  was  the  first  Deputy  ever  chosen 
from  Northampton,  and  he  appeared  as  a  member  of  the 
court  at  the  May  session  in  1663.  The  law  of  1653,  pro- 
vided that  towns  having  "not  more  than  thirty  freemen 
shall  henceforth  be  at  libertje  for  sending  or  not  sending 
deputies  to  the  Generall  Court."  All  the  expenses  of  the 
representatives  were  to  be  paid  by  the  towns,  and  they  were 
permitted  to  send  one  or  two,  as  they  might  decide, 

PoEition  of  AffBire  The  political  situation  in  the  colony  at  this 
in  the  Colony.  timg  ti^^s  somewhat  Critical.  Under  Crom- 
well, New  England  had  been  pennitted  to 
govern  itself.  He  was  too  much  occupied  at  home  to  give 
attention  to  the  settlements  across  the  sea.  The  most  sig- 
nificant recognition  of  the  colony  on  the  part  of  Oliver 
Cromwell  was  an  invitation  to  the  Puritans  to  leave  the 
home  of  their  adoption  and  settle  in  Ireland,  and  after 
that  proposition  had  been  declined  he  urged  them  to  re- 

1  "  Thus  aid  tills  handfull  of  people,  tlie  tenth  yeiir  after  tHelt  establisbment  in 
this  wilderness,  pay  one  hunflced  and  twenty  poundB  sterling  for  the  ministry  of  the 

paid,  till  within  the  lust  ten  yeacs,  even  nomiually  ;  and  worth  in  reality  about  three 
times  as  muah  ae  the  greatest  which  they  have  ever  paid.    Yet  three  of  the  inhabi- 

the  wocld  of  a  mote  honorable  nature.  It  is  to  be  rememtiBrea  that  these  people 
were  under  no  eitraneous  Influence.  Eyetjthing  was  spontaneously  done  by  every 
man,"— Hwight'H  TraTels,  ed.  18B1,  vol.  1,  pp.  M8,  3+6. 

Commenting  upon  the  above  paragraph,  in  the  History  ot  Hadley,  page  54,  Mr.  Judd 
observes :— ■'  Northampton  (jave  R«v.  Eleajiar  Mather  a  Salary  ot  £B0  In  1658,  and 
Prest.  Dwight,  who  had  not  examined  the  old  currency  of  New  England,  represented 
this  as  80  pounds  sterliug.  This  is  a  mistake.  It  was  paid  in  grain,  and  the  value 
was  not  mora  than  £W  in  Massachusetts  pine  tree  money.    There  never  was  a  etet- 
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move  to  the  Island  of  Jamaica.  Hichard  Cromwell  was 
never  proclaimed  Protector  here,  and  never  interfered  in 
the  government.  Charles  II.  had  been  upon  the  throne 
more  than  a  year  before  he  was  publicly  recognized 
in  the  colony.  News  of  his  accession  was  received  in  Bos- 
ton, in  July,  1660,  It  came  on  the  same  ship  that  brought 
over  the  two  regicides,  who  spent  so  many  years  of  their 
lives  hidden  in  the  neighboring  town  of  Hadiey.  No  pub- 
lic notice  was  taken  of  the  event  by  the  anthorities ;  a 
proposition  to  send  an  address  to  the  King  having  been 
voted  down  at  the  October  session  of  the  General  Court. 
It  was  deemed  advisable,  however,  a  few  months  later, 
after  having  received  a  certified  copy  of  the  proceedings  of 
Parliament,  to  memorialize  the  new  government,  and  in 
December,  addresses  to  the  King  and  Parliament  were  pre- 
pared and  forwarded.  These  were  graciously  received,  and 
a  reply,  accompanied  by  a  mandate  for  the  arrest  of  Goffe 
and  "Whaley,  was  transmitted.  Search  was  made  for  the 
regicides,  but  they  had  escaped  to  Connecticut  and  did  not 
come  to  Hadiey  till  the  next  year.  A  committee  for  the 
settlement  of  the  government  of  New  England  was  ap- 
pointed in  1661.  Through  the  representations  of  this  com- 
mittee, founded  upon  surmise,  Massachusetts  was  accused 
of  a  design  to  cast  off  her  allegiance,  effect  an  alliance  with 
Spain  or  adopt  some  other  equally  desperate  remedy,  rather 
than  admit  of  appeals  from  her  authority.  Upon  this 
point  a  controversy  arose,  and  the  royal  government,  re- 
solving to  establish  the  principle  which  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment had  waived,  insisted  upon  subjecting  the  colony  to 
the  Navigation  Act.' 

Deciaratjfin  of  Though  the  colouists  rcjoiced  in  the  appar- 
Eigbts  Published,  g^f  good  Will  of  the  King,  and  observed  a 
day  of  Thanksgiving  in  recognition  thereof, 
they  were  well  aware  of  the  uncei-tain  condition  of  affairs. 
A  declaration  of  natural  and  chartered  rights,  prepared  by 
a  special  committee,  and  adopted  at  a  special  session,  was 

1  The  ImpoFtattou  of  merohanaise  into  any  Eai;lish  Colony,  except  in  English  Tee- 
sBls,  manned  with  EnBlisb  crews,  was  rorbiddBn.  All  foreJEQ  cnmmetce  must  be  con- 
auotea  with  England  alone.  Certain  speciflad  articles  only  could  be  eiported,  and 
to  no  other  than  EnEllah  porta.— PaHrey'B  History  o(  New  EnEland,  vol,  2,  p,  4M. 
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published  by  the  General  Court  in  June,  1661.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  colony  and  the  views  of  its  leaders  were  set 
forth  in  this  document  with  all  the  fearlessness  of  patriotic 
determination.  In  it  they  declare  that  their  liberties  under 
God  and  their  patent  are  "to  choose  their  own  governor, 
deputy-governor,  and  representatives ;  to  admit  freemen  on 
terms  to  he  prescribed  at  their  own  pleasure ;  to  set  up  all 
sorts  of  officers,  superior  and  inferior,  and  point  out  their 
power  and  places ;  to  exercise  by  their  annually-elected 
magistrates  and  deputies,  all  power  and  authority,  legisla- 
tive, executive  and  judicial ;  to  defend  themselves  by  force 
of  arms  against  every  aggression;  and  reject  as  an  in- 
fringement of  their  right  any  parliamentary  or  royal  im- 
position, prejudicial  to  the  country,  and  contrary  to  any 
just  act  of  colonial  legislation."  The  duties  of  allegiance 
were  narrowed  to  a  few  points,  which  conferred  neither 
profit  nor  substantial  power  on  the  mother  country  or  its 
sovereign.' 

The  EiQg  Pro-  It  was  Hot  till  two  months  after  the  promul- 
oiftimed.  Com-  gatiou  of  this  manifesto,  that  the  restora- 
Eng^ia^d.^^'r  h  e  tion  of  King  Charles  was  acknowledged  by 
King's  Letter  in  pubHc  proclamation.  The  formalities  of  the 
aiT^to*^  ooton™^  occasion  were  meager,  and  the  whole  affair 
1682.  heartless  and  devoid  of  enthusiasm.     The 

enemies  of  the  colony  in  England  were  ac- 
tive and  influential,  and  orders  were  received  from  the 
crown  in  the  autumn  for  the  appointment  of  a  commission 
to  be  sent  over  to  meet  their  accusations.  Rev.  John  Nor- 
ton and  Simon  Bradstreet  were  appointed,  and  after  much 
delay  finally  departed  on  their  mission.  Received  with 
courtesy  and  treated  with  respect,  the  messengers  were  per- 
mitted to  return  in  a  few  months,  with  a  letter  from  the 
King.  This  missive  was  perhaps  less  unacceptable  than 
had  been  feared,  but  still  it  was  not  altogether  satisfactory. 
The  charter  was  confirmed  conditionally,  and  a  general 
amnesty  for  all  past  political  offences  except  treason,  was 
granted.  The  King  demanded  the  revision  of  the  laws  of 
the  colony.  The  rights  of  citizenship  were  to  be  conceded 
to  peaceable  Episcopalians ;  all  persons  of  honest  life,  Qua- 
kers excepted,  were  to  be  admitted  to  the  Lord's  Supper, 

1    Bancroft's  History  of  the  United  Stutes,  vol.  3,  pp.  58,  74. 
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and  their  children  to  baptism ;  every  one  was  to  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance ;  the  administration  of  justice  was  to  be 
in  the  King's  name,  and  the  elective  franchise  was  to  be 
extended  to  all  who  were  possessed  of  sufficient  estate. ' 

The  King's  Letter,     "  His  Majcstles  gracious  letter,"  came  be- 
Ho  long  under     fgpg  ^j^g  Gfeueral  Court  at  its  session  in  Oc- 
EngiiEh  coDimiB-     tober.     It  was  immediately  voted  that  all 
eioners  were  sent     process  of  law  sbouM  be  made  in  the  King's 
tecB,  Aprii,7HB3.      name,  and  all  further  action  upon  the  doc- 
ument was  postponed  till  the  next  session  of 
the  court,  the  letter  in  the  meantime  having  been  pub- 
lished.    In  the  following  May  that  document  was  referred 
to  a  special  committee,  who  were  to  report  when  the  Legis- 
lature next  assembled,  but  no  report  was  ever  made.     The 
requirements  concerning  the  qualifications  of  freemen  and 
voters,  were  considered  at  the  midsummer  session  in  1664, 
and  the  Church  Membership  qualification  was  repealed,  but 
voters  must  own  property  of  a  certain  amount,  be  of  ortho- 
dox religion,   and  twenty-four   years   of  age.     Upon  the 
other  propositions  of  the  document,  the  deliberations  were 
so  long  continued,  with  so  little  prospect  of  a  decision  fa- 
vorable to  the  demands  of  the  crown,  that  all  sorts  of  ru- 
mors, true  as  well  as  false,  were  reported  at  the  English 
Court.     At  length  the  patience  of  the  King  became  ex- 
hausted, and  four  commissioners  were  sent  over  to  adjust 
matters. 

The  chajter  Pro-     Aware  of  the  dangers  that  threatened,  the 

teeted.    Orders     General  Court  took  such  measures  to  avert 

commiasionera.      them  as  prudence  demanded.     The  charter 

A  Day  oi  Fast-     was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  trustworthy 

Appointed,  slpT     Committee  for  preservation.     Due  courtesy 

'8«-  was  to  be  shown  to  the  commissioners,  but 

no  armed  force  from  the  war  ships  which  conveyed  them 

was  to  be  allowed  to  land.'    Then  followed   proceedings 

characteristic  of  the  age.     A  day  of  fasting,  humiliation 

and  prayer  was  appointed,  to  be  held  on  the  first  of  Sep- 


fessels  of  war,  oonTBjicg  450  soMlere,  destined,  with  adilitiotial  forces 

Hlcglaad,  to  proceed  against  the  Dutch  at  Manhattan,  brought  the  Com- 

MaesachuBflttB  voted  to  provide  her  aantiDgent  of  soldiers,  but  they 
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tember.  Indeed  so  inomentous  were  the  concerns  of  the 
colony,  that  during  the  year  three  such  days  of  religious 
self-abasement  were  considered  necessary,  viz.  :  in  June, 
Sept-ember  and  November.  No  more  eificient  method  of 
reaching  every  inhabitajit  of  the  colony  could  have  been 
devised.  There  was  no  release  from  attendance  upon  this 
ceremonial.  The  law  enjoined  the  presence  of  every  able 
bodied  citizen  upon  every  religious  observance,  and  before 
the  close  of  the  services  on  the  designated  day,  the  state  of 
affairs  between  the  Commonwealth  and  the  mother  country 
was  made  familiar  to  every  one  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay. 

Another  Address  Fearful  lest  their  charter  privileges  might 
to  the  King,  oo-  \,q  abridged,  and  unwilling  to  concede  all 
that  the  King  demanded,  the  colonists  were 
i  to  temporize,  yielding,  or  seeming  to  yield  in  non- 
,  yet  holding  tenaciously  all  they  deemed  of  im- 
portance. In  this  crisis  clear  beads  and  adroit  statesman- 
ship were  needed.  Determined  to  nullify  as  far  as  possible 
the  action  of  the  commissioners  and  yet  avoid  an  open  rup- 
ture with  the  King,  an  address  was  prepared.  Though 
couched  in  respectful  language  and  reciting  the  privileges 
already  granted,  the  hardships  endured,  the  poverty  of  the 
people,  and  their  loyalty  to  the  ting,  the  real  meaning  of 
the  document  was  the  recall  or  the  revocation  of  the  com- 
mission. More  in  hope  of  wearying  the  English  govern- 
ment by  prolonging  the  correspondence,  "which  might  be 
continued  till  a  new  revolution"  occurred,  than  with  any 
expectation  of  changing  its  course,  the  colonists  not  only 
forwarded  their  address,  but  sent  letters  to  prominent  and 
influential  noblemen,  known  to  be  friendly  to  the  colony. 
Neither  were  received  with  favor,  and  the  position  of 
affairs  was  still  critical  and  uncertain. 

The  conunisBion-  Having  concluded  affairs  with  the  Dutch, 
ers  Baffled  at  three  of  the  Commissioners  returned  to  Bos- 
AbandoQthB  tou,  early  in  the  year  1665.  Their  demand 
struggle,  166B.  that  the  entire  male  population  of  the  colo- 
ny should  be  assembled  at  Boston  on  the  next  election  day, 
to  hear  the  message  of  the  King,  was  rejected,  and  for  sev- 
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eral  weeks  a  spirited  correspondence  was  carried  on  between 
the  General  Court  and  tlie  commissioners.  The  latter, 
wearied  with  the  discussion  in  which  they  gained  no  ad- 
vantage, at  length  determined  to  assert  their  authority. 
They  decided  to  hold  a  court,  "in  which  the  colony  was 
cited  to  appear  as  defendant."  The  General  Court  for- 
bade any  such  proceeding.  When  the  commi^ioners 
opened  their  court,  a  herald  appeared,  and  having  sounded 
a  trumpet,  made  proclamation  in  the  name  of  the  King, 
and  by  authority  of  the  charter,  formally  forbidding  any 
to  abet  the  commissioners.  This  proclamation  was  made 
in  several  places.  Satisfied  of  the  futility  of  further  con- 
tention, the  commissioners  abandoned  the  struggle,  after 
an  ineffectual  attempt  to  influence  New  Hampshire  and 
Maine. 

Maasaehuaetts  De-  King  Charles,  haviug  Sent  letters  of  reproof, 
fles  the  King,  decided  to  transfer  the  scene  of  negotia- 
tions, and  ordered  the  colony  to  send  agents 
to  England.  The  General  Court,  in  September,  after  due 
deliberation,  preceded  by  lengthened  religious  services,  re- 
fused to  accede  to  this  demand.  No  damaging  results  fol- 
lowed this  defiance.  England,  engrossed  by  the  calamities 
of  the  time,  and  burdened  by  the  profligacy  of  its  rulers, 
made  no  further  immediate  attempts  to  interfere  with  the 
affairs  of  the  Puritans  of  Massachusetts. 

wimam  Clarke,  Such  in  brief  was  the  condition  of  the  col- 
tot  Deputy,  ony  politically,  during  the  years  in  which 
Chosen  in  1663.         vt  _A  i.  ^     i.  ^   3    ■      ^t. 

Northampton  was  first  represented  m  the 

legislative  councils  of  the  Commonwealth.  Little  has 
been  developed  indicating  the  sentiment  of  this  small 
community  concerning  these  grave  questions,  but  at  the 
same  time  no  lengthy  dissertation  is  needed  to  show  how 
the  patriots  of  Northampton  viewed  them.  Well  aware  of 
the  vital  importance  of  the  controversy  then  just  entered 
upon  with  the  restored  monarchy  of  Great  Britain,  they 
made  choice  of  their  most  trusted  and  worthy  citizen,  Wil- 
liam Clarke,  to  fill  this  prominent  position.  When  he  was 
elected  in  1663,  affairs  had  not  reached  their  crisis.  At 
that  time  the  King's  letter  was  under  advisement,  and  the 
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determination  had  been  reached  to  preserve  the  charter  at 
all  hazards.  The  town  records  are  silent  concerning  this 
first  election  of  deputy  to  the  General  Court,  as  well  as  of 
most  of  the  others  in  its  early  history,  and  it  is  only 
through  the  archives  of  the  colony  that  any  data  in  refer- 
ence to  Northampton's  representatives  are  to  be  obtained. 
Whatever  may  have  been  his  previous  opinions,  it  may  be 
believed  that  Clarke  returned  from  the  session  imbued  with 
the  prevailing  spirit  of  resistance  to  the  unacceptable  de- 
mands of  the  King. 

Two  D  e  D  u  t  i  e  a  At  the  uext  sessiou  of  the  General  Court, 
Northampton  is  recorded  as  having  two 
representatives.  Three  sessions  of  the  court 
were  held  in  1664,  one  in  May,  one  in  Au- 
gust, and  still  another  in  October.  At  the 
in  that  year  the  names  of  Lieut.  Samuel  Smith 
and  Mr.  "William  Lewis  are  given  in  the  colony  records,  as 
the  representatives  from  Northampton,  while  none  are 
named  as  being  present  from  Hadley.  Both  of  these  men 
were  residents  of  Hadley,  and  had  represented  that  town 
the  previous  year.  At  the  August  session,  William  Holton 
and  Lieut.  William  Clarke  are  named  in  the  archives  as 
the  deputies  from  Northampton,  while  Samuel  Smith  and 
John  White  represented  Hadley.  It  is  not  probable  that 
Northampton  made  choice  of  Hadley  men  as  representa- 
tives for  one  session,  and  afterwards  elected  two  of  its  own 
citizens  for  another  the  same  year,  when  the  law  provided 
that  deputies  were  to  serveone  year.  In  the  absence  of  all 
local  records  bearing  upon  the  case,  it  may  be  surmised 
that  this  town  was  not  represented  at  the  May  session  of 
the  Legislature  in  1664,  but  through  some  error  the  depu- 
ties from  Hadley  were  assigned  to  Northampton, 

Deputies  hear  from  Warned  by  Parsou  Mather  on  the  Fast  day 
their  Constituen-  in  September,  of  the  dangers  threatening 
choMQ  In  im.  ^  the  colony,  the  people  of  Northampton  were 
ready  to  sanction  whatever  measures  the 
General  Court  should  see  fit  to  adopt.  Their  representa- 
tives thus  fortified  and  strengthened,  undoubtedly  returned 
at  the  October  session,  prepared  to  approve  the  address  to 
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the  King,  and  agree  to  any  other  course  of  action  deemed 
essential  to  the  preservation  of  the  liberties  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. The  next  year,  David  Wilton  and  William 
Helton  were  chosen  deputies,  and  from  that  time  onward 
Northampton  has  been  duly  represented  in  the  Legislature. 

Northampton  tor-    When  Wilton  and  Holton  appeared  at  the 
wttrdEanAddceas    May  sesslou,  in  1665,  they  carried  with  them 

or  Petition  to  the  j  '     ,  .  ^-/  .    ,^  ,, 

Legislature  the    ^  QOcument  showing  the  Spirit  as  well  as 

nest  year.  the  Sentiments   of  l^eir  constituents,  and 

their  desire  to  uphold  and  maintain  the  "ancient  rights, 
liberties  and  privileges"  of  the  colony.  It  was  carefuEy 
prepared,  and  contains  the  signatures  of  eighty-six  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Northampton,  comprising  nearly  every  male 
person  in  the  place,  above  twenty-one  years  of  age.  In  it 
was  set  forth  the  settled  determination  of  the  people  to  re- 
sist every  encroachment  upon  their  rights,  accompanied 
by  an  earnest  plea  that  the  Court  would  resolutely  main- 
tain all  the  advantages  that  had  been  thus  far  gained.  It 
is  in  the  handwriting  of  James  Cornish,  and  is  appended 
in  full:  — 

"Northampton,  April  19,  1S65. 

"  To  the  honorable  and.  much  honored  Generall  Court  assembled  at 
Boston,  3^  May,  1665 : 

"The  humble  petition  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Northampton,  most 
hnmbly  sheweth,  that  being  not  insensible  of  the  sad  frowns  of  God 
upon  us,  and  threatenings  towards  va,  manifested  both  by  signs  from 
heaven  &  earth  of  his  displeasure,  hailing  forsaken  cm:  first  love,  & 
forgotten  to  do  our  first  works  which  wee  came  into  this  land  to  do ; 
the  Lord  having  made  it  of  a  wilderness  a  fruitful  field  to  us ;  wherein 
wee  bane  enjoyed  much  of  the  presence  of  God,  affording  ys  hia  own 
ordinances  both  civil  &  ecclesiastical  in  bis  own  way  &  according  to 
his  own  institution  &  that  for  so  long  a  time ;  and  now  fearing  the  sub- 
vermon  thereof,  wee,  owning  you  the  fathers  of  our  coontrey,  under 
whose  shadow  wee  look  for  protection  under  God.  Om'  humble  re- 
qnest  is  that  you  would  vouchsafe  seriously  to  weigh  and  consider  the 
case  &  state  of  our  coantrey,  churches,  plantations,  familyea  &  per- 
sons &  also  the  end  wherfore  wee  &  our  predecessors  haue  adventured 
our  lines  familyes  &  estates  to  purchase ;  Is  it  not  a  qniet  &  peaceable 
enjoyment  of  God  in  his  ordinances  &  the  advancement  of  the  King- 

1    Petitions  and  addroEGes  showiag  the  preTailing  sentiments  of  the  people,  were 
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dome  of  Jesus  Christ  without  humane  traditions  or  molestacon. 
Wherfore  our  most  humhie  request  and  petition  to  this  hono'ed  Court 
is  that  yon  would  bee  pleased  to  Stand  for  confirme  &  maintayne  our 
former  &  ancient  rights,  libertyes  &  previleges,  both  in  Church  & 
Common  wealth  (w"''  God  himselfe  hath  bestowed  &  Christ  hath  pur- 
chased for  vs)  without  any  variation  or  altering  from  hie  moat  holy, 
strict  rule  in  his  word.  This  most  himihly  craning  you  to  grant  o^ 
humble  request  wee  heartily  desire  the  father  of  all  mercyes  &  giuer  of 
all  counsel!  to  guide  &  counsell  you  to  doe  what  is  according  to  hia 
good  will  &  pleasure  and  humbly  take  leane  to  leaue  to  his  guidance 
&  to  remayne  praying  for  yo'  peace  &  prosperity, 
yo'  most  humhie  petitioners 

Eleaza-R  Mather, 
Aaron  Cooke, 
WiLUAM  Clarke," 
and  83  others. 
The  effect  of  these  petitions  upon  the  General  Court,  pre- 
senting in  forcible  language  the  opinions  of  the  people, 
could   not  be  otherwise  than  beneficial,   upholding    and 
strengthening  the  position  already  taken  by  that  body. 
There  was  no  question  about  the  disposition  of  the  colo- 
nists.    They  were  ready  to  maintain  with  courage   and 
firmness  the  principles  so  conscientiously  set  forth  in  these 
documents.     While  manifesting  in  many  ways  that  their 
loyalty  to  the  King  was  not  mere  lip  service,  tliey  asked 
to  be  allowed  to  retain  the  already  established  form  of  gov- 
ernment, without  encroachment  or  material  c' 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

SPECIAL   MmriCIPAL    REGULATIONS. 

Minute  seguiations  One  noticeable  peculiarity  of  these  early 
lor  the  Qovern-  times  was  the  miniiteness  of  the  ordi- 
ahip.  nances  for  the  general  and  individual  man- 

agement of  the  community.  Emigrating 
to  New  England  for  the  establishment  of  permanent 
homes,  the  settlers  bent  all  their  energies  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  existence  in  the  most  rational  and  economical  man- 
ner. The  plan  upon  which  their  form  of  town  govern- 
ment was  founded  seems  to  have  been  a  survival  in  part  of 
the  communal  system  of  the  old  world.  Indeed  they  had 
no  other  formula  upon  which  to  base  their  practice.  It 
was  not  to  strike  out  new  paths  in  administration  or  poli- 
tics, or  social  economics,  that  they  crossed  the  ocean,  hut  to 
enjoy  freedom  of  conscience,  and  lead  honest,  sober,  and 
christian  lives.  They  had  no  quarrel  with  the  old  methods 
of  subsistence  or  the  old  ways  of  managing  neighborhood 
affairs.  But  they  adapted  the  methods  with  which  they 
were  familiar,  to  the  changed  circumstances  of  their  envi- 
ronment. The  allotments  of  land  to  each  settler,  the  terri- 
tory held  in  common,  the  use  of  the  meadow  and  its  fenc- 
ing, each  bad  its  prototype  in  the  English  village.' 

1    "The  wood  iBad  aud  pasture  limd  of  an  Eagllsh  village  nere  Htlll  uudiTlded,  uid 


-when  gtesB  be^n  to  grow  afreah  that  Che  comiD 
fletdE,  ooe  (of  eauh  bouEeholder  Id  the  village;  adA  when  hay-barveeC  was  cyer, 
fence  and  diviaioD  were  at  an  end  a^ain.  The  plow-laod  alone  was  permanentlr 
alloted  tn  equal  shares  botb  o(  Koni-Iand  and  taliow-lana,  to  the  famillee  of  the  tree- 
msD,  though  BTen  the  plow-iand  was  aubjeot  to  treah  division  as  the  number  of  olatm- 
auts  grew  greater  or  less.  •  ■  •  The  life,  the  sovereignt;  of  the  settlement  re- 
aided  aolelr  in  the  body  of  the  Ireemen  whose  boldinga  lay  rnund  the  moot-hill  or  the 
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By-iftWB  tor  Regu-  Orders  and  by-laws  enacted  for  the  protec- 
latfng  the  Mead-  ^io^  f,f  ^j^g  Commons,  the  Meadows,  and 
mons,  and  the  ^^^  Highways,  everywhere  abound  in  the 
Highways.  annals  of  the  town.     One  of  the  earliest  re- 

corded municipal  votes  was  for  the  regulation  of  the 
meadow  in  relation  to  pasturage,  or  the  trespassing  of 
stock  thereon,  hut  previous  to  this  there  must  have  been 
an  order  for  fencing  them.  In  the  commons  each  inhabi- 
tant held  an  undivided  proprietary  right.  That  each 
should  profit  by  that  privilege  without  infringement  upon 
the  liberties  of  others  was  the  end  and  aim  of  all  these 
provisions.  While  the  personal  belongings  of  each  settler 
were  strictly  defined,  and  rigidly  insisted  upon,  there  was 
also  much  in  common  that  required  special  attention. 

The  RigbtH  of  au  The  regulations  and  by-laws  which  follow 
Guardad  and  were  the  most  minute  and  particular  of 
any  yet  adopted  by  the  town.  They  well 
exhibit  the  prevailing  spirit  of  the  body  politic,  in 
which  every  man's  property  was  protected  from  the  en- 
croachments of  every  other  person,  and  the  good  order  and 
prosperity  of  the  community  secured.  The  paternal  hand 
of  the  government  in  jealously  guarding  and  curtailing  the 
selfish  propensities  of  the  individual  in  order  that  they 
might  conserve  and  benefit  the  interests  of  all,  is  every- 
where visible  in  all  the  enactments  of  the  first  settlements 
of  New  England. 

otdec  Relating  to  An  Order  was  adopted  in  1661,  but  not  re- 
Timbei  out  upon  corded  f  OF  a  couple  of  years,  concerning  the 
length  of  time  timber  should  be  permitted 
to  lie  upon  the  commons  after  being  cut.  Three  months 
was  the  limit  fixed,  upon  penalty  of  forfeiture.  "But  in 
case  hee  twart  cutt  it  it  may  [lie]  three  moneths  longer,  but 
if  it  bee  not  taken  away  att  the  3  monethes  end  then  it 
shalbee  forfeit,  vnless  it  bee  hewen  and  cloven  upp,  then  it 
shall  not  be  forfeite."  People  were  also  prohibited  from 
getting  "  any  candlewood  to  burne  it  to  Cole  or  for  Tarr 
within  the  Compass  of  six  miles  of  the  Towne  on  the  pen- 
alty of  Tenn  shillings  a  load."    Thirty-eight  years  after 
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BO  candlewood  was  allowed  to  "be  got  within  seauen 
[miles]  from  y"  meting  house.'"  The  punishment  in  this 
case  was  the  forfeiture  of  the  product. 

Ample  Ptoteetion  lu  1663,  the  town  adopted  a  series  of  ordei^ 
fortiiBMe&dows.  relating  to  the  meadows,  but  not  till  1664, 
was  the  clerk,  William  Jeanes,  ordered  to 
transcribe  them  upon  the  "Towne  booke."  The  first  had 
reference  to  the  driving  of  cattle  or  swine  through  the  com 
fields  in  Manhan,  "wherther  is  noe  common  drift  way," 
They  must  either  be  "yoakt  or  led  in  a  Coard  from  the 
time  of  the  first  of  May  till  the  Indian  come  be  gathered 
on  the  Penalty  of  tweluo  pence  y°  head  to  bee  to  the  in- 
former," The  second  provided  for  repairing  the  fence  and 
gates  of  the  common  field.  Fences  were  to  be  "suffitiently 
made  vpp  and  repayred  on  or  before"  the  30"'  of  March, 
"  upon  the  penalty  of  2' 6"  per  rod  for  every  defect ; "  and 
the  gates  were  to  be  repaired  before  the  middle  of  March, 
upon  a  penalty  of  "five  shillings  a  gate."  A  third  order 
prohibited  indiscriminate  mowing  in  the  highways  in  the 
"  common  Corne  feelds  and  Meddowes,"  by  those  who  had 
no  land  bordering  on  them.  Those  whose  lands  were  sepa- 
rated by  the  roads  had  liberty  to  mow  all  the  land  in  them. 
Where  different  parties  owned  on  opposite  sides,  each  was 
entitled  to  mow  one-half  of  the  highway.  For  disobeying 
this  order  the  penalty  was  the  forfeiture  of  the  grass  or  hay 
or  the  value  of  it,  to  the  person  owning  on  the  other 
side  of  the  way.  The  fourth  by-law  forbade  persons  while 
at  work  in  the  meadow,  or  at  any  other  time,  pennitting 
their  "cattle  to  trespaase  by  eateing  other  men's  grasse," 
without  the  consent  of  the  owners  of  the  land.  Whoever 
trespassed  in  this  manner  should  "forfeit  to  the  pty  Dam- 
nified two  shillings  for  every  time  for  every  beast."  Sec- 
tion fifth  related  to  the  driving  of  "Cattle  with  ther 
Cartes  or  sxiffering  them  to  trespasse  on  other  mens  Come 
and  Meddowe,"  the  trespasser  to  forfeit  two  shillings  to  the 
party  injured  for  every  such  unlawfiil  act.     A  sixth  pro- 
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vision  was  that  all  swine  taken  in  the  "meddow  or  in  the 
Come  feilda  after  the  middle  of  february  that  are  not  well 
and  substantially  range,"  should  be  liable  to  a  fine  of 
"  twelue  pence  a  hogg,"  viz. :— lOd.  to  him  that  should  im- 
jmnnd  them  and  "twopence  for  the  pounding;"  and  all 
"hoggs"  taken  in  the  meadow  after  the  middle  of  April, 
were  "lyable"  to  the  same  fine  whether  "they  be  range  or 
yoaked,"  Any  swine  found  in  any  enclosure  other  than 
their  owner's,  were  subject  to  a  similar  fine.  The  seventh 
order  had  reference  to  clearing  the  meadows  of  stock  of  all 
kinds  previous  to  the  10*"  of  March,  and  "from  that  time 
soe  long  as  come  be  on  the  Ground,"  the  penalty  being  the 
same  as  in  the  preceding  order. 

Bailiffs  Chosen.  On  the  28""  of  January,  1664,  "John  Steb- 
ben  and  Enos  Kingslo  were  chosen  Bay- 
leus  for  the  Towne  to  cleare  the  meadows  of  all  Cattle  & 
Swine  that  are  trespasers  and  Impound  them  that  we  may 
preserf  our  come  &  grass."  The  town  voted  to  place  the 
above  regulations  on  the  records,  the  month  following  the 
election  of  Bailiffs,  in  order  undoubtedly,  that  they  might 
know  their  duties.  These  officers  were  also  called  "Mead- 
ow Bailiffs,"  "Howards,"  and  "HajTvards,"  but  never 
before  were  they  named  on  the  records,  though  the  laws 
they  were  chosen  especially  to  enforce,  were  enacted  nearly 
two  years  before. 

niegai  Voting  £or     At  a  towTi  meeting  held  "the  6'"  of  the  11'" 
Selectmen.  ^q^  jggg^  (January  6,  1664),  David  Wilton, 

William  Clarke,  Deeon  Holton,  Joseph  Par- 
sons, Robert  Bartlet,"  were  chosen  selectmen.  So  much 
illegal  voting  was  perpetrated  at  this  election,  that  an  ap- 
peal was  made  to  the  County  Court  "in  a  paper  Subscribed 
by  diverse  persons  &  presented  to  this  co'te  as  a  breach  of 
the  Law  of  the  Common  Wealth;"  the  jury  presenting 
the  matter  as  an  "illegal  choyce  of  Select  Men,"  The 
court  decided  that  there  was  not  "suf&cient  reason  for  this 
presentment,  and  that  the  Select  Men  are  not  invested  in 
their  places  contrary  to  law.  And  therefore  doe  advise  & 
desire  the  said  Select  Men  to  act  in  their  places  to  which 
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they  were  cliosen."  Some  half-a-dozen  men  were  indicted 
for  illegal  voting  at  the  same  session  of  the  court.  They 
confessed  their  error  and  were  fined.  Wherein  consisted 
the  irregularity  is  not  stated,  though  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  two  of  them  were  not  of  legal  age  to  vote. 

strict  oraecB  Con-  The  Selectmen  were  required  by  law  to  ex- 
eeroing  Fences.  ercise  rigid  Supervision  over  all  fences,  be- 
ing subject  to  a  fine  of  £5  for  non-compli- 
ance. In  1664  and  1665,  the  town  I)as8ed  stringent  by-laws 
in  reference  to  making  and  maintaining  fences ;  — 

They  were  to  "bee  fowre  foote  and  halfe  high  and  soe  thicke  and 
stronge  as  that  they  keepe  ont  Orderly  Cattle."  The  fence  viewera 
were  inatracted  to  examine  the  fences  at  least  once  a  month  from 
March  to  September,  "  or  as  oft  as  the  Townes  men  shall  desire,"  upon 
a  penalty  of  58,  for  every  neglect.  They  were  to  "  bring  in  a  list  of 
©very  mans  defect  to  the  Townes  men ;  only  they  are  first  to  aquant 
the  owners  p'sentiy  and  set  them,  a  time  to  repairs  it  and  then  to  see  if 
it  bee  don  at  the  time,  if  not  to  take  witnesses  with  them  prooue  the 
defect  of  y  fence  or  fences,  and  then  p'esently  repaiie  the  fence  or 
fences,  and  bring  the  defects  aoe  prooued  to  the  select  men,  and  they 
shalbe  paid  dabble  for  all  ther  labor,  care,  cost  and  tronble,  about  it 
according  to  law."  If  the  fence  viewers  neglected  their  duties  they 
were  liable  to  a  Sne  of  two  sMDingB  and  six  pence  per  man.  A  vote  in 
1688,  provided  that  the  "  penalty  Cor  the  least  defect  in  the  fence  shall 
be  twelve  pence,"  and  the  same  amonnt  per  rod  (or  every  defective  rod. 
In  March,  1665,  the  town  voted  "that  the  great«  Eiver  is  accoonted 
Judged  and  determined  to  bee  a  fence." 

Streets  to  ba  Kept  Another  by-law  was  provided  in  June  for 
Clear  and  no  keeping  the  strects  clear  of  all  incum- 
petmittad.  ^  brances  detrimental  to  their  use.  The  high- 
ways as  originally  laid  out,  were  of  sufficient 
width  to  allow  of  considerable  private  occupation,  and 
still  leave  plenty  of  space  for  ordinary  passage.  This  order 
provided  that 

"the  highway  goeing  into  the  Meddow  from  M'  Mathers  howse  till 
wee  bee  come  past  Eobett  Bartletts  howse  (Pleasant  street)  bee  cleared 
of  wood  and  timber  and  Caiies  and  all  lumber  that  ther  ma;  bee  a 
Cleaie  passage  for  man  and  beast  on  the  penalty  of  Ten  shillings  for- 
feite  to  the  Tovrae  by  those  psons  that  shall  soe  incumber  the  highway." 
Soon  afterwards  the  rule  was  applied  to  all  the  streets 
in  town.  Another  provision,  especially  in  the  line  of  good 
morals,  was  adopted  at  the  same  meeting :  — 
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"Likewise  it  was  ordered  and  voted  that  if  any  shall  rtmn  rases  with 
ther  horses  or  mares  in  any  streete  in  this  Towne  shall  for  every  such 
offence  pay  3'  fr*  the  one  halfe  to  y  Tovroe  &  the  other  halfe  to  the  in- 
former." 

aunday  Faeding  of     lu  a  connnuiiity  where  the  constable  had 
Cattieintiie     power  to  Compel  attendance  upon  Sunday 

Meaaows  Pro-       '^         .  ■,  -n  ■,         ^^ 

hibited,  Match     services,  it  woTild  nardly  seem  necessary  to 
^'  ^^'-  enact  a  special  law  prohibiting  the  feeding 

of  cattle  in  the  meadows  on  the  Sabbath.     Yet  it  was 
found  necessary  to  pass  the  following  ordinance :  — 

"  Wheareas  theare  hath  bine  found  by  experience  that  many  take  lib- 
ertie  toe  keepe  theare  Cattle  with  in  the  come-feilds  in  the  meadow  on 
the  lords  Day ;  and  much  Damadge  is  don  thearby  besids  the  profana- 
tion of  the  Sabath  by  yonge  peple  toe  gether :  for  the  prevention 
wherof  we  the  Selectmen  doe  order  that  noe  person  shall  keepe  any 
sort  of  cattle  within  the  aforesaid  feild  or  meadow  on  the  Lord's  Day 
on  the  penaltie  of  toe  Shillings  ses  pence  p"  head  a  tyme  to  him  that 
shall  fiend  take  or  complaine  of  any  transgression  in  this  kinde.  Nor 
shall  any  p'BOn  hopple  any  hors  or  mare  within  the  sayd  feild  toe  leaue 
them  all  night  on  the  penaltie  of  fine  Shillings  a  pese"  to  the  in- 
former. 

First  Councy  Boada  The  first  Order  of  the  County  Court  concern- 
ing highways  in  this  section  of  Hampshire 
County,  was  made  in  1664.  Complaints  of 
defective  roads  coming  before  the  court,  a 
committee  of  five  persons  was  ordered  to  lay  out  and  sur- 
vey a  highway  on  both  sides  of  the  river  between  Hadley 
and  Windsor.  In  May  this  committee  made  their  report, 
which  is  entered  in  full  upon  the  town  records.  The  high- 
way began  at  "Hadley  Townes  end  on  the  east  side  of  the 
great  river,"  extending  southwards  "to  the  end  of  Mount 
Holyoke,"  and  thence  to  "  Seanunganunct"  (Chicopee)  and 
Springfield,  thence  to  Longmeadow,  and  on  through  "  Nam- 
rict,"  to  the  " divideing  line  betweene  the  coUonyes."  On 
the  west  side  of  the  river  beginning  at  the  said  dividing  line, 
the  other  road  was  to  extend  northwards  to  "Waronoack;" 
from  "Waronoack  hill  "wher  the  Tradeing  howse  stoode" 
to  the  passage  of  the  river,  thence  "thorow  the  other 
meddowe  to  the  greate  hiU,"  to  Manhan  river,  and  in  Forth- 
amptou  it  was  to  lie  "along  the  common  fence  side  vnto 
the  great  river."    The  ferry  was  to  be  appointed  by  the 
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next  County  Court,  and  oach  town  was  to  mate  its  own 
landing  place.  The  town  of  Hadley  was  to  make  and  main- 
tain the  highway  and  bridges  from  that  town  to  Seanun- 
ganunck ;  Springfield  to  do  the  same  from  the  latter  place 
to  the  foot  of  the  falls ;  and  in  case  it  "appeares  to  be  our 
CoUonyes  right  over  Namerick  brook"  that  part  of  the  way 
was  to  be  made  and  cared  for  by  the  County,  The  ways 
and  bridges  from  the  landing  place  at  the  great  river,  to 
the  top  of  "Waronoack  hill,  were  to  be  made  and  kept  in 
repair  by  Northampton,  and  thence  to  "Windsor  to  be  made 
and  maintained  by  Hadley  and  Northampton  mutually.' 

Line  ot  the  High.  These  highways  were  laid  by  the  committee 
way  In  North-  most  if  not  the  whole  of  the  way  along  the 
amp  OD.  then  existing  roads.     It  is  believed  that  the 

one  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  followed  the  present  route 
of  Bridge  Street,  and  so  through  Main  to  South  Street,  ex- 
tending along  what  is  now  termed  the  "old  road"  to  East- 
hampton,  and  was  very  nearly  the  same  as  the  present  way 
from  that  town  to  Westfield.  A  road  to  Windsor  through 
Westfield  (Waranoak),  already  existed,  and  the  county 
assumed  control  of  it  by  this  order. 

Six  men  were  appointed  by  the  court  to  survey  these 
highways,  two  from  each  of  the  towns  interested.  Capt. 
Aaron  Cook  and  Henry  Woodward  were  from  Northamp- 
ton, Andrew  Warner  and  William  Allis  from  Hadley,  and 
George  Colton  and  Benjamin  Cooley  from  Springfield. 
The  report  was  signed  by  all  of  them  with  the  exception  of 
William  Allis. 

Highways  o(  Gen-  Land  was  plenty,  and  of  comparatively  lit- 
eruus  wiath.  t^g  value  except  in  the  meadows  or  within 

the  settled  village,  and  there  was  no  scrimp- 
ing of  the  roadways.     The  committee  was  very  careful  to 
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specify  at  every  point,  the  width  of  these  roads,  which 
were  to  vary  from  two  rods,  in  the  meadows,  to  foiir,  six, 
eight,  twenty,  and  in  some  places  forty  rods.' 

The  Cart  tue  prin-  At  that  period  the  best  roads  were  rough 
oipai  vehioie  of     and  Uneven,  little  else  than  ruts  or  tracks 

ranapo  a  on.  for  carts,  Scarcely  any  Other  wheeled  veMcles 
being  then  in  use,  Few  streams  were  bridged,  and  many 
times  fording  was  difBcult,  if  not  dangerous.  The  country 
rate,  paid  in  wheat,  had  to  be  carted  to  Hartford,  and  thence 
shipped  to  Boston.  No  boats  were  in  use  above  Hartford 
for  many  years.  Everything  brought  into  town,  as  well  as 
everything  taken  out  of  it,  had  to  be  carried  in  these 
clumsy  vehicles  or  on  horseback.  Both  Northampton  and 
Hadley  carted  their  grain  to  Hartford  or  Windsor.  In 
1(564,  the  town  agreed 

"  y'  what  the  Cimtry  pay  shall  fall  short  in  paying  for  the  Caitetng 
downe  the  Cnntry  Bate  to  Hartford  for  this  yeere  y'  the  Towne  will 
heare  an  eqaaU  charge  according  to  ea«h  man  proportion  in  Towne 
rate,  that  noe  man  may  be  burdened  by  Carteing  or  otherwise  by  rea- 
son of  y"  price  of  Come." 

Burning  the  Woods.  In  Order  to  prevent  the  growth  of  under- 
brush, so  that  there  might  be  no  hindrance 
to  the  pursuit  of  game,  the  Indians  were  accustomed  to 
bum  the  woods  annually.  It  was  done  both  in  the  spring 
and  fall  of  the  year.  By  this  means  the  weaker  trees  were 
destroyed,  and  the  more  vigorous,  occasionally  remaining 
in  groups,  gave  the  country  a  park-like  appearance.  8o 
free  were  the  forests  of  undergrowth  during  the  sixty  years 
following  the  first  settlement  of  the  town,  that  they  were 
penetrable  in  every  direction  for  horsemen.  On  this 
burned  over  land,  the  grass  grew  rapidly  in  the  spring, 
where  the  trees  were  few,  affording  excellent  pasturage. 
The  first  planters  adopted  this  Indian  custom,  systematized 
it,  and  brought  it  under  the  regulation  of  the  law.     Indis- 


1  "  These  were  the  flrat  county  roads  in  Hai 
TiouEly  used  By  the  early  settlers.  TIieBe  thr 
two  roads  near  forty  miles  each  from  Hadley  i 
whieb  was  then  supposed  to  be  south  of  the  pi 
ampton  and  Hadle j  Bent  men  and  perhaps  tear 
is.  They  were  complained  of  in  September,  li 
note  and  Windsor.  They  amended  the  defects  aod  were  dischargee 
on  paying  the  recorder's  fees.  The  large  streams,  Chiokopee,  Mai 
ftad  otherH  had  no  hriflgeB,"— Judd'a  Hletory  of  Hadley,  p.  44. 


■e.  Theyfolloweathewayapre- 
'□a  maintained  tor  some  years 
jrthampton  to  Connecticut  line, 
Bocth  line  of  ■Windsor.    North- 
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criminate  burning  of  the  woods  was  forbidden  by  the  Gen- 
eral Court,  and  the  towns  took  charge  of  the  matter,  with- 
in their  own  limits.  The  English,  varying  from  the  prac- 
tice of  the  aborigines,' established  the  time  of  the  annual 
burning  between  the  10*^  of  March  and  the  30"'  of  April. 
These  woodland  pastures  were  of  great  value  and  were 
highly  prized.  In  Korthampton  the  burnings  were  mainly 
confined  to  the  western  section  of  the  town,  extending  to 
the  hills  of  "Westhampton  and  Williamsburg.  In  1664, 
Joseph  Parsons  was  ordered  to  burn  the  woods  on  the  east- 
erly and  northerly  sides  of  Mill  River,  two  or  three  miles 
above  Broughton's  Meadow,  and  Robert  Bartlett  had  in- 
structions to  bum  them  on  the  westerly  and  southerly 
sides  of  the  same  river.  This  practice  of  burning  the 
woods  was  continued  for  nearly  one  hundred  years.  The 
sections  included  in  this  vote,  were  in  the  westerly  portion 
of  the  town,  beyond  the  present  village  of  Florence. 

The  Fitst  cbinirg-     The  first  chimrgeon   (surgeon)   mentioned 

«™'  among  the  early  settlers  was  George  Fyler. 

In  1664,  the  town  voted  to  receive  him  as  an 
inhabitant,  and  gave  Mm  a  home  lot  of  six  acres,  and 
thirty  acres  more  on  condition  that  he  should  settle  here, 
build  upon  his  home  lot,  and  remain  in  town  four  years. 
The  County  Court,  at  its  session  in  the  following  March, 
granted  him  this  license  to  practice  : — 

"  George  ffiler  of  Northampton  being  p'sented  to  this  co'te  as  one 
reasonably  well  fltt«d  &  quaUifyed  for  a  Chirorgion  was  allowed  by 
this  co'te  to  auch  work  service  &  employment," 

His  home  lot,  located  at  the  upper  end  of  Elm  Street,  he 
sold  to  Jedediah  Strong,  in  1677.  He  did  not  long  remain 
in  town,  removing  to  Westfieldin  a  year  or  two.  In  1674, 
he  lived  at  Shelter  Island,  having  in  the  meantime  become 
a  Quaker.     At  the  March  term  of  the  court  in  1673  :  — 

"  George  fBler  of  Westfeild  being  p'sented  by  the  Jury  for  diverse 
disorders  &  being  esamined  firstly,  for  entertayning  Qnakeralaat  Sum- 
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taer  he  owns  he  did  entertayne  them  being  nece^tated  thereunto  be- 
cause none  else  w^ould  aa  he  sayes.  George  ffiler  sayth  he  shall  before 
the  World  own  that  he  is  one  of  them  whom  y  world  calls  Qtiakera : 
Also  he  18  p'sented  for  absenting  himselfe  froiB  God's  publike  worshipp 
on  y  Sabbaths  he  ownes  he  has  gen'aUy  absented  himself  generally 
last  winter;  his  speeches  have  been  contemptuons  of  the  Ministers  of 
the  Word  and  their  work,  viz.  that  they  tume  over  20  or  30  Authors  m 
a  weeketopatchupanhonresdiscoTirseortwoon  the  Sabbath.  And  tho 
be  would  p'tend  that  he  meant  not  the  ministry  in  that  town  or  of  N. 
England  yet  by  the  testimonyes  it  appears  otherwise  :  He  seems  to  be  a 
very  Seminary  of  corrupt  heriticaU  opinions  tending  to  poysoning  & 
corrupting  the  minds  of  them  with  w™  he  bath  to  doe.  And  in  Speak- 
ing of  the  religion  of  the  Quakers  {he  speaks  of  it  as  distinct  from  that 
p'fessed  by  our  Nation  in  this  countrey)  he  calls  it  Otu'  religion,  that  is 
his  own  &  snob  as  bee.  The  said  GJeorge  fBler  for  bis  venting  of  bis 
betorodosyes  &  adhering  to  the  pnicious  wayes  of  the  Quakers  was 
pasted  ag'  by  the  Co'te  &  admonisht  thereof.  And  for  his  absenting 
himself  fro  Gods  Ordinances  on  the  Sabbath  baveing  been  form'ly 
admonisht  thereof  both  by  y*  Wo'pp"  Majo"  Pynehon  &  also  by  West- 
feild  Comission's  was  now  also  admonisht  y  of  by  the  Co'te:  And  it 
declared  to  him  that  it  was  in  order  to  further  dealing  with  him  except 
he  reform  his  conrse  therein.  And  for  hia  contemptuous  &  scandalous 
speeches  of  the  ministry  of  this  cotmtrey  &  of  Christ's  holy  institu- 
tions as  denying  the  Sacramts,  &c.  he  is  sentenced  to  pay  a  f  yne  to  y" 
County  5'  or  eles  to  well  whipt."  Thomas  Noble  of  Westfleld,  engaged 
to  see  the  fine  paid. 

Preoautiona  againat     Carefully  the  townsDien  endeavored,  not 
PsQperiam.   John     onlv  to  prevent  their  own  people  from  be- 

BMoe  Warned.  '' .         '^  i,     ,     .  .       .    .li_      x 

John  SBokett'e  commg  pauper8,  but  to  protect  the  town 
Man,  Patrick,  pro-  from  being  burdened  with  those  from 
Bn^osrand  Pro-  ofhev  places.  They  scrutinized  closely  the 
oeedea  against.  condition  morally,  religiously,  politically 
and  industrially  of  every  individual  who 
sought  to  become  an  inhabitant.  If  any,  perchance,  were 
liable  to  re.quire  assistance  from  the  authorities,  he  was 
forthwith  invited  to  emigrate,  or  give  security  for  his  sup- 
port. On  the  5'"  of  December,  action  was  taten  in  refer- 
ence to  several  questionable  characters.  It  was  ordered 
"that  John  Brace  y'  lines  with  Joseph  Dickinson  shall 
haue  notice  to  dep'  the  Towne."  Brace  made  application 
to  be  permitted  to  remain,  and  on  the  9""  it  was  voted 
"that  if  hee  continue  till  the  first  of  february  next  hee  is 
to  bring  in  security  to  the  Townes  men  that  hee  shall  not 
bee  any  way  chargable  to  the  Towne."    "The  man  that 
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came  lately  out  of  y''  bay  as  hee  says,"  had  been  hired  for 
one  year  by  John  Saetett,  and  he  was  not  molested,  bnt 
the  town  decided  by  this  vote  that  he  was  to  be  looked 
after.  "As  for  Patrick  wee  agree  that  those  y'  brought 
into  y^  Towne  be  caled  in  question  about  bringing  in." 
Pat.,  it  seems  was  sick,  and  "wee  order  that  hee  should 
haue  some  bedd  clothes,  and  doe  intreate  Mrs.  Williams  to 
entertaine  him"  during  his  sickness,  at  the  expense  of  the 
town.  In  some  cases  it  was  found  somewhat  difficult  to 
get  rid  of  unsatisfactory  persons.  In  1667,  the  selectmen 
brought  a  case  of  this  kind  before  the  County  Court. 
Thomas  Buckley,  or  Buckland,  had  recently  removed  to 
Northampton,  "whom  for  diverse  good  considerations  that 
Towne  could  not  allow  of  to  reside  there,"  The  selectmen 
"haveing  warned  him  to  dep'  the  Towne,"  the  court 
ordered  him  to  leave  "upon  penalty  of  being  proceeded  ag' 
for  contempt,"  and  "all  p'sons  as  shall  entertayne  him  are 
to  turne  him  away  within  6  days  after  the  publication "  of 
the  order  of  the  court,  otherwise  they  became  liable  to  pros- 
ecution at  the  next  session  of  the  court,  "for  their  misde- 
meanor, "  unless  they  gave  security  to  "  y^  comission''  of  that 
Town  to  save  the  Towne  and  county  harmless  for  his  abiding 
among  them. "  This  order  did  not  seem  to  produce  the  desired 
effect,  or  it  is  possible  that  some  one  became  security  for 
him,  for  Buckland  was  still  in  town  in  1673.  He  was  then 
bound  over  for  his  appearance  at  court  on  charge  of  misde- 
meanor, but  he  ran  away,  and  his  bond,  for  which  he 
pledged  his  horse  and  ilax,  was  declared  forfeited. 

A  New  Mill  ia  Ag-     At  a  towu  meeting  in  1663,  when  the  ques- 
itatjon.  Hon  came  up  "  concerning  a  motion  aboutt 

the  making  of  a  new  mill,  the  Towne 
granted  the  same  toll  to  the  builders  that  Hadley  glues." 
This  matter  seems  to  have  been  in  agitation  for  several 
years.  At  the  time  this  vote  was  passed  a  committee  was 
chosen  to  "Issue  the businesse "  of  selecting  the  "Twenty 
Acres  of  land  to  bee  laid  to  the  mill."  No  action  seems  to 
have  been  taken  under  either  of  the  above  votes,  for  in 
February,  1665,  Praisever  Turner,  owner  of  the  then  exist- 
ing mill,  offered  a  motion  that  the  town  should  provide 
another  mill.  Consequently  it  was  voted  that  "they  doe 
desire  Lt.  Clarke  to  goe  on  with  building  a  new  mill  and 
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they  "will  Ratifie  a  grant  of  land  formerly  made  to  the 
builders  of  y'  mill,"  The  nest  year  a  Tote  was  adopted 
ordering  the  selectmen  to  "lay  out  A  way  ouer  the  River 
conveniente  to  the  plase  whear  the  new  mill  is  to  be  set," 
and  "that  thear  shall  bee  A  bridge  butt  for  A  horse  pas- 
adge."  The  work,  if  actually  begun,  was  not  pushed  for- 
ward very  rapidly,  for  in  July,  1666,  the  following  agree- 
ment was  made  with  the  mill  builders ;  — 

"  27  (0)  1666.  At  a  Legale  Towne  meettinge  in  our  Towne  in  the  De- 
bat*  about*  the  mill  with  Lieft  Clarke  and  ThomaB  Meekins  Sen'  the 
Towne  proposinge  toe  them  to  get  the  mill  forward  after  there  apolo- 
gie ;  they  proposed  to  the  Towne  toe  be  released  of  the  ingadgment ; 
to  which  the  Towne  would  not  consent :  on  which  goodman  Meekena 
acknoleged  himselfe  ingaged  with  Leif  Clarke  to  build  a  mill  iu  North 
Hampton  for  the  vse  of  the  Towne  and  then  proposed  to  the  Towne 
thr"  propositions :  ferst  that  the  Towne  would  giue  them  a  day  worke 
a  man  with  toe  oxen  of  them  that  haue  them  to  Cart  graveU  toe  the 
dam.  to  that  the  Towne  granted  by  a  vote  they  would  giue  them  a 
day  a  peece  with  there  team.sthey  fiending  tumbrels  &  giue  the  season- 
able warning. 

"  2  proiwsition  was  that  when  he  was  redy  to  sete  downe  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Til  ill  the  Towne  should  aford  him  soe  many  hands  as  he 
should  need  to  helpe  sete  her  downe  and  ram  her  they  giuioge  seasona- 
lile  waminge  and  pay  them  when  the  mill  did  goe  toe  get  come  to  pay 

'.'3  proposition  that  the  Towne  should  helpe  tliem  with  tbre  hands 
a  day  somtyms  fower  such  men  as  they  should  desier  to  worke  with 
them  tell  the  mill  did  goe  and  that  the  Towne  should  satiefie  them  for 
there  labor  in  cace  they  called  for  there  pay  before  the  mill  did  goe ;  to 
wit  goodman  Meekens  i)art ;  and  he  woidd  pay  them  againe :  the  men 
they  desiered  wheai'e  Tho  Lues,  Ealph  Hnchenson,  Enos  Kingsley  Sar- 
geaot  Kinge,  Samuell  "Wright  John  Stebben:  Tho  Duwe  Thomas 
Stronge  John  Limani  to  this  proposition  the  Towne  and  the  persons 
nominated  consented;  the  tyme  goodman  MeeMns  set  to  begide  on 
the  worke  was  the  next  5  day  com  seuen  night  which  will  be  the  6  of 
Agust  and  to  contennew  on  the  worke  tell  the  mill  did  goe,  lis  god  by 
any  Extraordinary  prouidence  stold  bender  as  by  sickness  lamenes 
breach  of  his  mill  or  the  Like  that  sbonld  befaU  himselfe  or  his  men. 

"  Alsoe  the  Towne  voted  that  the  commettie  chossen  to  a«t  vp  the 
bredge  to  goe  over  to  build  this  miU  should  haue  power  to  cale  out 
hands  and  set  it  vp  apedOy." 

Lo«BtioaoftbeNew     Thomas    MecMns,    above    referred   to   as 
■^i"'-  "Goodman  Meekins,"  was  an  inhabitant 

of  Hadley.  He  was  a  mill-wright  and 
assisted  in  building  mills  in  Hadley  as  well  as  Northamp- 
ton,   These  votes  indicate  that  the  town  had  become  some- 
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what  impatient  at  the  dilatory  proceedings  in  reference  to 
the  new  mill,  and  were  ready  to  make  any  arrangement 
that  would  secure  its  speedy  completion.  It  must  have 
been  built  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  nearly  opposite,  but 
a  little  to  the  north,  of  Maynard's  Hoe  Shop.  A  highway 
was  laid  to  it  through  the  home  lot  of  William  Clarke,  for 
which  he  received  a  grant  of  twenty  acres  of  land,  hut  a 
few  years  after,  when  the  mill  was  removed,  he  gave  up  the 
land,  the  highway  was  returned  to  him,  and  the  twenty 
acres  reverted  to  the  town.  The  upper  highway  to  the 
river  (now  Green  Street),  laid  out  when  West  Street  was 
established,  was  discontinued  the  year  that  this  mill  was 
built,  consequently  a  new  and  direct  road  to  it  was  made 
through  what  is  now  a  part  of  Smith  College  property.  In 
1667,  John  King  and  Thomas  Dewey  engaged  to  "main- 
taine  the  Bridge  over  the  Reaver  Leadinge  to  the  New  Mill 
for  the  space  of  seaven  years"  for  SOs.  a  year.  If  the 
bridge  was  carried  away  they  were  "toe  repaire  it  againe 
in  ten  weeks  tyme,"  and  were  "then  to  have  fine  pound 
out  of  the  towne  stocke  the  next  yeare  which  was  to  be 
part  of  seauen  pound  before  e 


Another  Mill  Built.  This  new  mill  did  not  prove  very  satisfac- 
tory, and  was  not  in  use  many  years.  In 
March  16^;,  William  Clarke  proposed  on  certain  condi- 
tions, "to  remove  the  mill  from  the  place  where  it  now  is, 
and  to  build  it  about  the  red  rock,  at  this  side  the  river." 
This  location  was  in  the  rear  of  the  residence  of  F.  N. 
Kneeland,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  "old  tannery,"  erected 
many  years  afterwards.  The  mill  was  built  by  Lieut. 
Clarke,  and  served  the  purposes  of  the  town  for  a  number 
of  years.  It  was  assaulted  by  the  Indians  in  1675,  and  was 
either  burned  by  them  or  within  a  year  or  two,  as  another 
mill  was  in  use  lower  down  the  stream  iu  1678  or  1679. 
Broken  stones  and  partially  humed  timbers,  remains  of  the 
old  mill,  were  still  to  be  seen  in  that  vicinity  in  1830.  A 
petition  to  the  General  Court  from  the  town  of  Hatfield, 
in  April  1678,  represents  Northampton  as  destitute  of  a 
mill. 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 


THE  INDIANS— THEIE  TREATMENT. 


inaiaQa  of  the  Con-  Thb  Indians  of  the  Connecticut  Valley  dif - 
necticut  Valley,  fered  Very  little  from  those  in  otter  sections 
of  the  countiy.  They  led  the  same  no- 
madic life,  here  to-day,  there  to-morrow,  with  few  ties  to 
tind  them  long  to  any  place.  Little  is  to  be  found  upon 
the  records  locally  descriptive  of  their  manners  or  customs. 
They  had  no  villages  within  the  limits  of  Northampton, 
and  few  permanent  settlements  within  the  borders  of  what 
is  now  known  as  Hampshire  County.  While  the  squaws 
tilled  a  small  portion  of  the  meadows,  the  men  occasionally 
did  a  little  iishing,  and  at  other  times  amused  themselves  in 
hunting,  trapping  and  fighting.  The  Nonotucks,  who 
owned  this  territory,  though  perhaps  the  most  numerous 
of  the  four  western  tribes,  were  not  conspicuous,  and  held 
no  important  position  among  them.  Their  sachems  had 
little  influence,  either  in  their  own  tribe  or  among  the 
neighboring  Indians. 

The  Natirea  very     When  Northampton  was  settled,  the   red 
Prieudiy.  jj^g^  jj^  fij^g  section  of  the  valley  were  few 

and  scattered.  The  chiefs,  who  claimed 
authority  to  sell  land,  readily  parted  with  it,  and  their  fol- 
lowers, who  had  no  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  a  deed,  oc- 
cupied and  used  it  nearly  to  the  same  extent  as  before. 
They  mingled  with  the  white  men  on  the  most  friendly 
terms,  erecting  their  wigwams,  when  permitted,  upon  the 
home  lots  of  the  inhabitants,  and  seeking  their  protection 
when  danger  threatened. 
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The  Indiana  gained  In  New  England  tlie  first  settlers  regarded 
nothing  by  tiieir  tj^g  Indiaiis  as  pagans,  and  measuring  them 
the  wiiitBB.  l^y  tlie  standard  of  their  own  superior  intel- 

ligence, often  treated  them  with  cruelty  and 
injustice.  In  this  section,  however,  there  is  no  indication 
of  any  intentional  wrong  done  them.  While  the  white 
men  scrupulously  purchased  the  land  and  honestly  paid  for 
it,  their  dusky  friends  were  regarded  as  heathen,  scarcely 
worthy  of  respect.  Too  lazy  to  work,  improvident  and 
wasteful,  apt  scholars  in  vice,  hut  obtuse  learners  in  civi- 
lization, the  Indians  gained  nothing  by  contact  with  the 
whites.  Though  the  pale  faces  treated  them  as  inferiors 
and  had  little  in  common  with  them,  an  even  handed  jus- 
tice was  sought  to  be  established  between  the  races.  Not 
only  were  the  Indians  held  amenable  to  the  laws  of  the 
new  comers,  hut  the  latter  also  were  punished  for  crimes  or 
trespasses  against  the  aborigines. 

Nbiowt  were  thay  But  a  meagre  remnant  of  the  red  race  occu- 
impoTerishedbj  p^ed  this  territory,  and  they  were  neither 
incommoded  nor  impoverished  by  the  ad- 
vent of  the  English.  At  first  they  were  permitted  to  plant 
corn  in  the  meadows,  the  whites  plowing  the  land  for 
them.  Game  was  nearly  as  plentiful  in  the  forest  as 
ever,  and  there  was  no  lack  of  other  supplies  needed  for 
their  daily  consumption.  Pecuniarily  they  were  benefitted 
by  the  change.  A  market  was  opened  wherein  they  found 
a  ready  sale  for  their  furs,  and  such  other  articles  of  traffic 
as  they  were  able  to  manufacture. 

Their  Food  ana  im-  Before  they  came  in  contact  with  the  civi- 
proviaence.  lizatlon  of  the  old  world,  the  Indians  lived 

in  a  simple  and  primitive  manner.  Their 
food,  clothing  and  habitations  were  obtained  from  the 
woods,  the  streams,  the  meadows  and  the  uplands.  Clothed 
in  the  skins  of  the  wild  animals,  whose  flesh  stocked  their 
larders,  sheltered  by  the  wigwams  which  were  formed  in 
part  of  the  twigs  and  branches  of  the  forest  that  concealed 
their  game,  they  lived  children  of  nature,  untutored  and 
unknown.  Their  food  consisted  mainly  of  the  flesh  of  wild 
,  fish,  fruits,  ground  nuts,  chestnuts,  acorns,  com, 
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beans  and  pumpkins.  They  also  made  use  of  certain  edi- 
ble roots.  Their  cooking  utensils  were  few,  some  hollowed 
out  of  soapstone,  others  made  of  clay.  Parched  com, 
beaten  fine  and  mixed  with  fat,  formed  a  substance  called 
"nocake,"  and  com,  pounded  and  sifted  through  baskets, 
and  made  into  samp,  was  much  used.  Fish  were  caught 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  and  dried.  There  is  scant 
evidence  that  they  made  use  of  dried  meats  to  any  great 
extent.  Children  of  to-day,  they  made  little  or  no  prepa- 
ration for  the  future.  Evidence,  however,  exists  that  they 
had  receptacles  for  storing  corn  and  other  articles,  "Indian 
barns,'"  the  settlers  called  them,  yet  they  had  little  fore- 
thought and  lived  always  in  the  present ;  feasting  and  ca- 
rousing while  food  was  plenty,  only  to  endure  the  pangs  of 
hunger  and  starvation  when  the  supply  was  exhausted. 

Th6  Indiana  db-  All  attempts  to  make  industrious  men  of 
tested  Labor.  the  dusky  wariiors  failed.  The  squaws 
were  the  working  partners,  planting  the 
fields,  carrying  the  "burdens,  and  performing  all  the  drudg- 
ery. The  men  detested  menial  labor,  but  would  endure 
hardship,  privation  and  fatigue  with  fortitude  and  courage 
while  on  the  war  path,  or  engaged  in  hunting.  In  some 
cEises  the  settlers  endeavored  to  make  servants  of  the  In- 
dians. Children  captured  during  the  war  were  bound  out 
to  the  farmers,  but  their  service  was  seldom  satisfactory. 
The  government  of  the  colony  was  guilty  of  selling  Indian 
prisoners  into  slavery,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  any 
from  this  section  were  thus  inhumanly  treated, 

Indians  at  War  The  I'iver  Indians  were  frequently  at  war 
ftmooK  them-  among  themselves,  and  the  settlers  in  the 
valley  suffered  at  times  considerable  incon- 
venience therefrom.  Most  powerful  and  belligerent  among 
them  were  the  Pocumtucks  at  Deerfield,  who  were  almost 
constantly  on  the  war  path.  After  the  close  of  the  Pe- 
quod  war,  there  followed  six  years  of  uneasy  peace  be- 
tween the  Indian  tribes,  preserved  in  a  great  measure  by 
the  efforts  of  the  English,     But  in  1643,  the  Narragansetts 

1  These  Indian  bams  or  eactea  were  eicavations  in  the  ground  lot  storing  pcoTi- 
EiODS,  and  have  been  found  in  abundance  in  certain  sections  ot  the  valley.  For  a  de- 
sorlptfon  of  them,  Bee  SHeldon-a  History  of  Deerfield,  vol  1,  pp.  7B-78. 
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engaged  in  an  inroad  upon  the  Mohegans,  wlio  were  only 
saved  from  severe  defeat  by  the  assistance  of  the  colo- 
nial troops.  Four  years  afterwards  the  Narragan setts, 
the  Mohawks,  and  the  Pocnmtncks  entered  into  an  alliance 
against  the  Mohegans  under  Uncas.  An  attack  upon  him 
was  made  by  the  Narragansetts,  but  repulsed.  Through 
the  mediation  of  the  English,  the  expedition  was  iinally 
abandoned.  Uncas  once  more  commenced  the  war  in  1655, 
by  an  attack  upon  the  Podunks  in  Connecticut.  The 
Pocumtucks  retaliated  and  fell  upon  Uncas,  defeating  him. 
Badly  demoralized,  the  latter  sued  for  peace  through  the 
intervention  of  the  English.  At  first  the  Pocumtucks  re- 
fused to  listen  to  their  overtures,  hut  at  length  an  arrange- 
ment was  concluded.  Uncas,  however,  paid  but  little  at- 
tention to  the  treaty,  and  soon  after  marched  against  the 
Naunautucks.  He  was  promptly  called  to  account  by  the 
English,  and  open  hostilities  were  for  the  time  avoided. 
In  1657,  another  alliance  against  Uncas  was  fomented  by 
the  Pocumtucks ;  and  the  Mohegans,  once  more  defeated, 
would  have  been  annihilated,  but  for  the  aid  of  Connecticut 
troops.  Previous  to  this  last  outbreak,  the  Pocumtucks 
asked  consent  of  the  Gkivemment  of  Massachusetts  to 
make  war  upon  Uncas,  The  General  Court  attempted 
to  arbitrate  between  the  belligerents",  but  without  avail. 
This  war  continued  several  years,  and  in  1659,  the  English 
again  endeavored  to  make  peace  between  the  tribes,  in 
which  they  were  eventually  successful,  although  the 
Pocumtucks  at  first  declined.' 

The  Mohawks  At-  Hostilities  were  resumed  between  these 
taok  and  Deteai     Indians  In  1663,  when  the  Pocumtucks  and 


their  eastern  allies,  attacked  and  i 
the  Mohawks.  The  latter  sued  for  peace,  but  their  overtures 
were  rejected  and  their  ambassadors  slain.  In  1664,  the  Eng- 
lish having  taken  possession  of  New  York,  the  Mohawks 
made  a  treaty  of  peace  with  them.  By  this  means  they  not 
only  gained  the  friendship  of  the  whites,  but  also  neutralized 
the  Hudson  river  tribes.  Soon  after  they  made  a  treaty 
with  the  French.     Having  thus  secured  themselves  against 

1    For  a  full  and  uumprehensire  aacount  of  these  Indian  -wars,  see  Sheldon's  Hts- 
toiT  of  Deerfleld,  vol.  1,  pp.  50  to  70. 
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the  interference  of  other  foes,  the  Mohawks  immediately 
assembled  a  powerful  force,  and  attacked  and  defeated  the 
PocTimtucks  and  their  allies.  The  Pocumtncks  never  ral- 
lied after  this  d 


NortbftmptoQ  Men  These  Constantly  recurring  Indian  wars  did 
Zealous  tor  jjot  promote  the  Welfare  of  the  people  of  the 
valley,  and  they  joined  heartily  in  all  the 
efforts  to  secure  and  maintain  peace.  While  no  action  con- 
cerning these  troubles  was  taken  by  the  town,  its  leading 
citizens  were  energetic  in  their  endeavors  to  prevent  or  ex- 
tinguish the  warfare.  John  Winthrop  Jr.,  in  a  letter  to 
Thomas  Willets,  dated  "Hartford,  July  37, 1664," mentions 
the  succe^ful  efforts  of  certain  Northampton  settlers,  in 
pacifying  the  Pocumtncks :  — 

"  I  heare  that  the  English  of  those  vpper  plantatdons  vpon  this  river 
ly/^k  are  belonging  to  the  colony  of  the  Massachnsett,  and  live  below 
the  lowest  of  those  Hylanders)  some  of  them  that  had  any  knowledge 
of  them,  and  had  oportnnity  to  apeake  w"'  them,  did  psuade  them  mnch 
to  petwse  w""  theMohoaks:  and  in  a  letter  lately  from  M' Pinchon  (since 
I  acquainted  him  w^  that  intelligece  fro  your  selfe)  I  am  informed 
that  in  pticnlar  Lieftenat  Wilson  [Wilton]  of  Northamton,  and  M'' 
Clarke  of  Hadly  [Northampton]  (I  thinke  one  of  the  magistrates  there) 
did  psuade  the  Paootuck  Indians,  to  accept  of  the  wampam,  and  make 
pea«e  with  them,  and  it  is  reported  heere  that  those  two,  and  some 
others  were  sent  pmrosely  fro  the  English  of  those  upper  plantations  to 
the  Pacotuci  fort  to  labour  w"  them  to  make  peace ;  and  in  your  letter 
there  is  a  passage,  that  some  English  of  the  towne  of  Hadlye  were  wit- 
nesses of  peace  made  w"'  those  Indians."' 

War  Parties  annoy  During  these  years  the  English  had  their 
the  Bettiars,  and  bands  full  in  protecting  themselves  and  stri- 
ving to  conciliate  and  keep  the  peace  among 
the  warlike  tribes.  Though  friendly  to  the  whites  and  evi- 
dently too  fearful  of  their  vengeance  to  provoke  them  too 
far,  nevertheless  their  war  parties  were  a  constant  annoy- 
ance to  the  settlements.^  Armed  bands  of  Indians  were 
forbidden  to  come  near  the  English  towns,  or  to  "invade 
or  affront  any  English  person  or  house."  "White  rogues 
took  advantage  of  these  disturbances  and  sometimes  found 
i  and  security  for  their  plunder  with  the  Indians. 

Hist.  Coll.  Sth  eeriee,  vol.  8,  p.  89. 

■pceBse  so  neare  and  eometlmeB  Into  the  houses  ol  the  English  ae  to  theire 
rbance  and  vhleh  tends  directly  to  the  hreach  of  peace  betvist  vs  and 
lapeedilypreuented."— Letter  to  the  Pooumtucks,  Sept.  8,  1859. 
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An  instance  of  this  kind  occurred  in  1659,  John  Webb 
and  other  inhabitants  of  Northampton,  complained  that 
"two  Dutchmen,  one  Irishman,  and  one  ffrenchman,"  had 
stolen  "seuen  mares  and  other  cattle,"  and  driven  them  to 
Pocumtuck,  They  suggested  that  the  Sachem,  Wonope- 
quen,  should  pursue  and  apprehend  the  thieves,  and  bring 
back  the  stolen  property,  for  which  service  they  promised 
him  50s.  for  every  mare.  The  chief  agreed  to  the  proposi- 
tion and  sent  word  to  the  Northampton  men  to  come  and 
receive  their  stock.  Webb  and  the  rest  went  to  Pocum- 
tuck, saw  the  mares  in  possession  of  the  Indians,  and  the 
thieves  in  their  company.  The  chief  refused  to  deliver 
them  according  to  the  agreement,  but  demanded  "great 
sums  of  wampum,  coates,  shirts,  liquors,  &c,"  saying  that 
he  had  bought  them  of  the  Indians,  and  that  each  mare 
was  worth  £20.  After  spirited  negotiations,  conducted  by 
the  authorities,  this  as  well  as  other  stolen  property, 
carried  within  the  Indian  lines  for  safe  1 
turned  to  its  c 


The  inaiana  Appijr  In  1664,  the  Indians  made  application  to  the 
lor  Land  on  towu  for  a  gift  of  land  on  which  to  build 
Port.  a  fort.     Their  request  was  granted  on  the 

following  conditions,  and  David  Wilton, 
John  Lyman  and  Joseph  Parsons  were  appointed  by  the 
town  ' '  to  deliver  ther  minde  to  the  Indians  " :  — 

"1.  ffiret  they  shall  not  break  the  Saboath  by  workeing  or  gameing 
or  caring  burdens  or  y*  like. 

"3,    They  shaU  not  pawwayonthat  place  or  aay  wher  eleamogst  vs. 

' '  3.  They  shall  not  gett  liquoer  or  Sider  and  drinke  themselues  drank 
and  soe  kill  one  an  other  as  they  haue  donn. 

"4.  They  shall  not  take  in  other  Indians  of  other  places  to  seat 
amogfit  them,  wee  alow  only  Nowutague  Indians  y'  were  the  Inhaby- 
tants  of  the  place. 

"  5.  They  shall  not  breake  downe  o'  fences  and  let  in  Cattle  and 
Swine  bwt  shaU  goe  over  a  stile  at  one  place. 

"  6.  The  Murd'ers  CaUawane  and  Wnrtowhan  and  PacquaUnnt  shall 
not  seate  Amongst  them. 

"7.  They  shall  not  hunt  nor  kill  o'  Cattle  or  Sheepe  or  Swine  w"' 
ther  doggs  if  they  doe  they  shall  pay  for  them." 
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position  of  tue  These  rules  and  regulations  were  accepted 
Port  tjnoartBtn.  "^y  the  Indians,  and  their  fort  was  built. 
cBtioQ.  *  *  "'  Its  exact  location  is  uncertain,'  and  histo- 
rians differ  as  to  its  position.  Indian  forts 
are  said  to  have  existed  at  three  different  places  in  North- 
ampton. One  was  built  on  Fort  Hill,  South  Street,  an- 
other on  Fort  Plain,  Easthampton,  and  a  third  on  the  hank 
of  the  Connecticut  Eiver,  half  way  to  Hatfield.  If  this 
one  was  situated  on  "  Fort  Hill,"  South  Street,  the  land  it 
occupied  had  already  been  granted  for  home  lots,  and  set- 
tlers were  living  upon  them.  It  does  not  seem  probable 
that  the  owners  of  that  property  would  have  submitted  to 
such  an  imposition  without  vigorous  protest.  Yet  subse- 
quent action  by  the  town"  seems  to  point  to  the  fact  that 
this  fort  was  not  far  from  the  inhabited  portion  of  the  plan- 
tation. If  it  was  at  either  of  the  other  points — at  opposite 
ends  of  the  town— its  proximity  would  not  have  been  an 
inconvenience  to  the  people  or  rendered  necessary  the  ex- 
pulsion of  its  occupants,  within  a  few  years.  As  neither 
record  or  tradition  point  to  any  other  spot,  within  the  set- 
tled portion  of  the  town,  Fort  Hill,  South  Street,  must  be 
assumed  to  be  the  correct  one.  The  small  number  of  In- 
dians in  this  vicinity  would  scarcely  need,  nor  would  the 
settlers  willingly  give  them,  land  for  another  fort,  when 
they  made  such  bad  use  of  the  one  they  occupied.  That  three 
or  even  two  Indian  forts  were  in  existence  within  the  lim,- 
its  of  Northampton  at  the  same  time  is  highly  improbable. 
Undoubtedly  that  on  Fort  Plain,  Easthampton,  had  then 
been  abandoned.  They  also  had  a  fort  between  North- 
ampton and  Hatfield,  "on  the  top  of  the  high  bank  of  the 
Connecticut,   opposite    the   north-west   comer  of   Hadley 

1  "  Tbia  fort  Ifi  Bttld  to  hftre  been  built  on  the  northerly  end  of  Fort  Plain,  whieh 
18  now  Eaatharopton."— EeT.  Solomon  Wllliama'  Past  Day  Sermon,  1815,  p.  10. 

"  This  fort  was  built  ta  the  heart  of  the  town  ;  at  a  dtatanoe  perhftpn  of  thirty  rods 
from  tte  most  populous  street."— Dwigbt's  Travels,  vol.  1,  p.  349,  Ed.  1831. 

2  In  June,  1670,  "  the  Selectmen  consideringe  the  greate  abuse  by  the  Indians  in 
liorible  drunkennes  prolanlng  th«  Saboth  breokeinge  downe  our  fences  and  in  steel- 

thertore  order  (bat  nos  person  shall  glue  the  Indiana  libertie  to  toe  build  B  fort  with- 
in ths  meadow  fence  although  it  be  on  his  owne  land  and  alsoe  we  order  that  they 
shall  not  lueepe  an;  Swine  about  the  fort  lis  they  be  ahut  up  in  sties ;  and  alaoe  that 
the  Indiana  ahall  oontennew  noe  longer  in  ther  old  fort  then  til  a  monetb  after 
migheltide  [Michaelmasl  neit." 
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Great  Meadow,'"  in  1675,  and  were  driven  from  it  in  the 
first  year  of  King  Philip's  war.  They  prohably  took  pos- 
session of  this  elevation  when  ejected  from  their  place  near 
the  center  of  the  town  in  1670.  That  was  the  last  point  of 
laud  ever  held  by  the  Indians  in  Northampton. 

unaatiafaotory     Knowing  the  propensity  of  the  red  men  for 
NeiRhbore.  carousing,   their   love  of    liquor,   and  the 

temptation,  seldom  resisted  by  unscrupu- 
lous whites,  to  sell  intoxicants  to  them,  it  appears  strange 
that  a  gathering  place  should  have  been  allowed  them  in 
the  very  center  of  the  village.  Though  the  conditions  on 
which  this  permit  was  accorded  were  vigorous  and  minute, 
it  is  evident  that  the  people  soon  regretted  their  generosity. 
There  was  constant  friction.  When  in  their  cups  the  In- 
dians were  turbulent  and  quarrelsome ;  when  sober,  lawless 
and  thievish.  Frequent  cases  in  court,  to  which  they  were 
parties,  furnish  abundant  evidence  that  they  were  exceed- 
ingly troublesome  neighbors. 

The  OriBt  Mill     Much    annoyance    undoubtedly    occurred 
Burglarized.  from  the  lawlessucss  of   the  Indians,  and 

many  of  them  were  brought  before  the 
courts  and  punished  for  their  crimes.  On  the  other  hand, 
white  men  also  suffered  for  cheating  or  maltreating  the 
Indians.  The  mill  of  Praisever  Turner  (the  first  grist  mill 
ever  built  in  Korthampton),  was  broken  into  by  an  Indian 
named  Wenawen,  in  1665,  and  "divers  tools  and  meal  to 
the  value  of  .^Os.,"  stolen.  In  a  short  time  the  Indian  was 
arrested,  arraigned  and  put  under  bonds  for  trial.  Failing 
to  appear,  he  and  his  sureties,  Chickwallop  and  Sopos, 
were  ordered  to  pay  Turner  twenty  fathoms  of  wampum, 
valued  at  forty  shillings,  for  his  loss  from  the  mill  and 
charges  about  the  suit. 

An  Indian  Lad  Mur-    Deptedations    by  the  Mohawks  were  fre- 

dered,  and  Cattle    queut  durfug  the  year  1667.      Most  flagrant 

among  them  was  the  murder  of  an  Indian 

lad,  a  servant  of  Nathaniel  Clark,  who  was  killed  in  the 

meadows  during  the  summer.     He  was  shot  while  riding 

1    Judd'BHlfltorjot  HadLej,  p.  laa. 
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his  horse,  "the  skin  and  hair  of  his  head  being  taken 
away,"  About  the  same  time  many  cattle  and  swine  were 
destroyed  in  the  meadows  by  the  same  party  of  Indians, 
Some  of  them  were  killed  and  portions  of  their  flesh  car- 
ried off,  while  others  were  wonnded.  Complaint  was  made 
to  the  General  Court,  and  such  forcible  arguments  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  chiefs  of  the  Mohawks,  that  within  a 
couple  of  years  the  savages  made  restitution  for  these  un- 
lawful acts.  Twenty  pounds  worth  of  leather  was  placed 
in  the  custody  of  the  County  Court  for  this  purpose.  The 
amoTint  was  apportioned  to  those  who  suffered,  in  propor- 
tion to  their  loss.  To  Northampton  ^7  was  awarded,  viz.  : 
"to  the  heirs  of  Nathaniel  Clarke,  for  his  Indian  Servant, 
killed  by  said  Magnaws,  £3.10;  to  Joseph  Parsons  £1.10; 
and  the  rest,  40'.  to  Joseph  Parsons,  Joseph  Leeds,  Thomas 
Mason  &  Enos  Kingsley,  to  be  distributed  by  Lt.  Clarke." 
Hadley  received  £8,  and  Springfield  £5,  The  leather  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Simon  Lobdell  of  Springfield,  and 
he  was  to  pay  the  award  in  shoes  in  "merchantable  ware 
and  reasonable  prices." 

Hampshire  Appeals  These  Outrages  became  so  f  reqiient,  that  the 
to  the  General  Deputies  from  Hampshire  County  com- 
plained to  the  General  Court,  and  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  bring  the  Indians  to  a  sense  of  their 
responsibility.  The  court  ordered  that  the  Indians  should 
choose  a  Sachem,  who  could  be  held  responsible  for  all 
such  injuries.  Lieut.  William  Clarke,  Lieut.  David  Wil- 
ton of  Northampton,  and  Lieut.  Samuel  Smith  of  Hadley, 
were  appointed  agents  to  attend  to  that  duty,  and  Chick- 
wallop  was  chosen  chief  by  the  Nonotucks.  He  was  not 
a  man  of  much  influence,  and  acted  only  as  a  figure  head, 
for  the  English  to  aim  at  when  they  sought  redress.  These 
newly  appointed  chieftains,  others  having  been  selected 
elsewhere,  took  advantage  of  their  position  and  sold  land 
right  and  left,  putting  the  proceeds  into  their  own  pockets. 
This  state  of  affairs  came  to  an  end  with  the  close  of  King 
Philip's  War,  in  1676.  After  that  date  the  troubles  were 
with  non-resident  Indians  and  their  French  allies. 
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indiBn  Misde-     Several  Indians  at  Springfield  and  North- 
mesDors.  ampton,   complained  of   for  traveling  and 

working  on  the  Sabbath,  were  fined  a  cer- 
tain number  of  bushels  of  corn.  Afterwards  they  were 
charged  with  drunkenness  at  the  fort  in  this  town,  and 
with  resisting  the  constable  and  his  assistants.  Arrested 
and  taken  before  the  court,  they  pledged  a  quantity  of 
wampum  for  their  appearance  for  trial.  As  they  did  not 
present  themselves  at  the  proper  time,  their  pledge  was  de- 
clared forfeited.  A  part  of  it  was  paid  to  the  constable, 
Thomas  Bascom,  and  his  assistants,  and  the  rest  went  to 
the  county. 

Case  of  Petomanoh.  An  Indian,  named  Petomanch,  committed 
divers  thefts  and  robberies  at  Northamp- 
ton and  Hadley,  and  escaped  to  Quabaug  (Brookfield).  Be- 
ing pursued,  he  came  to  the  Indian  fort  in  this  town.  Au 
attempt  was  made  to  arrest  him  there,  but  a  companion, 
named  Wuttawan,  helped  him  to  escape.  Several  Indians 
testified  to  this  fact,  and  Wuttawan  was  arrested  and  held 
as  a  hostage.  After  consultation  among  themselves,  the 
Indians  promised  to  use  all  their  endeavors  to  catch  the 
real  thief.  If  he  could  not  be  "found  and  got  alive  they 
agreed  to  deliver  up  Wuttawan  again  (who  upon  this  en- 
gagement was  set  at  liberty),  or  otherwise  make  satisfac- 
tion as  the  court  shall  order." 


ticingthre 


Quequelatt  was  arrested  in  1668,  for  aiding 
Godfrey  Nims,  Benoni  Stebbins  and  James 
Bennett  in  their  attempt  to  run  away  to 
the  French.  He  was  charged  with  taking 
their  money  to  help  them  away  and  for  telling  "  lyes  about 
y*  design,"  He  was  sentenced  to  be  "well  whipped  with 
20  lashes,"  and  ordered  to  "restore  the  money  and  goods 
he  took  of  y*  lads  to  carry  y""  away,"  and  the  record  con- 
tinues "whipt  he  was  accordingly." 

story  o(  the  three     The  case  of  tliese  three  young  lads  is  best 
Nortiiftmpton     told  as  it  is  set  down  in  the  records  of  the 
court  before  which  they  were   arraigned, 
which  was  held  at  Springfield,  September  24,1667:  — 
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"  James  Bennet,  Godfrey  Nima,  &  Benoni  Stebbins,  young  lads  of 
Northampton  being  by  Northampton  Comissioii''B  boimd  oner  to  this 
Co'te  to  answer  for  diverse  crimes  &  miedemean's  comitted  by  them., 
were  brought  to  this  Co'te  by  y°  Constable  of  y'  Towne  weh  3  lads  are 
accused  by  Robert  Bartlett  for  that  they  gott  into  his  honse  two  Sab- 
bath dayes  when  all  the  family  were  at  the  Publike  Meeting  :  On  y" 
first  of  wch  tymes,  they  viz'.  Nims  &  Stebbins  did  ransack  about  the 
honse  &  tooke  away  out  of  diverse  places  of  the  honse  viz'.  34  shillings 
in  silver  &  1'  in  Wampam.  v/'''  the  intention  to  run  away  to  the 
ffrench :  All  which  is  by  them  confessed,  wch  wickednesse  of  theires 
hath  also  been  accompanyed  with  frequent  lying  to  exeuae  &  justify 
themselves,  especially  on  Nims  his  p',  who  it  seemes  hath  been  a  ring- 
leader in  their  villainyes ;  fEor  all  wch  their  crimes  and  misdemeano's 
this  Co'te  doth  Judge  y'  the  said  S  lads  shalbe  well  whipt  on  their  naked 
body^s  viz'.  Nims  &  Bennet  w"'  15  lashes  apeece  &  Benoni  Stebbins 
with  11  lashes.  And  the  said  Nims  &  Stebbins  are  to  pay  Eohert  Bart- 
lett the  snmme  of  4'  being  accounted  treble  according  to  law,  for  what 
goods  he  hath  lost  by  their  meanes.  Also  those  psons  that  reed  any 
money  of  any  of  the  said  lads,  are  to  restore  it  to  the  s'd  Robert  Bart- 
lett. But  there  being  made  to  the  Co'te  an  earnest  petition  &  request 
by  Ealfe  Hutchinson  father-in-law  to  y°  said  James  Bennet  &  diverse 
otber  considerable  psons  y' the  saidBennetscorporall  pimishment  might 
be  released  by  reason  of  his  mothers  weakness,  who  it  is  feared  may 
siifier  much  inconveniency  thereby,  that  punishment  was  remitted 
upon  his  father-in-law  his  engaging  to  this  Co'te  to  pay  fQve  poimds  to 
y  County  as  a  fyne  for  the  said  Bennets  offence,  w"''  5'  is  to  he  paid  to 
y  County  Treasurer  tor  y*  nse  of  y*  Connty.  Also  John  Stebbins,  Ju- 
nic  being  much  anspected  to  have  some  hand  in  their  plotting  to  run 
away.  This  Co'te  doth  ord'  y=  Gomission's  of  Northampton  to  call 
him  before  y"  &  to  examine  biro  about  that  or  any  other  thing  whereon 
he  is  suspected  to  be  guilty  w'^  y  said  lads,  &  so  act  therein  according 
to  their  discretion,  attending  law.  Also  they  are  to  call  the  Indian 
called  Quequelatt  who  had  a  hand  in  their  plott  &  to  deale  with  Mm  ac- 
cording as  they  fynd." 

John  Stebbins  Jr.,  a  brother  of  Benoni,  acfenowledged,  at  a  court 
held  in  March  of  the  next  year,  that  he  had  been  privy  to  the  plot  of 
Bennett  and  Stobbins  to  run  away,  and  the  court,  because  he  had  con- 
cealed his  knowledge  of  it,  sentenced  him  to  be  "  whipt  on  the  naked 
body  with  ten  stripes  or  eles  to  pay  40'  to  the  County  Treasurer."  His 
father  paid  the  fine. 

wiiatbeoame  of     Godfrey  Nims  afterwards  settled  in  Deer- 
the  Boys.  field,  and  was  probably  the  ancestor  of  all 

of  that  name  in  the  country.  He  became 
the  owner  of  considerable  property,  was  in  the  "Falls 
Fight,"  and  was  an  honored  and  respected  citizen.  James 
Bennett,  who  was  fifteen  years  old  at  this  time,  was  the  son 
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of  Francis  Bennett  of  Boston,  and  came  here  with  his 
mother,  who  married  Ralph  Hutchinson.  He  married 
Mary  Broughton,  daughter  of  John  Broughton,  in  1675, 
and  was  slain  while  returning  from  the  "Falls  Fight,"  the 
next  year.  Benoni  Stehbins  was  the  son  of  John  Stebbins, 
and  but  twelve  years  old.  He  removed  to  Deerfield,  mar- 
ried Mary,  widow  of  James  Bennett,  became  a  prominent 
and  useful  citizen,  and  was  killed  hy  the  Indians  in  the 
attack  on  Deerfield,  in  1704, 

Ths  Law  for  White  While  the  courts  of  law  were  open  as  well 
and  R«a  Men  alike.  t«  the  Indians  as  to  the  white  men,  the 
former  very  seldom  availed  themselves  of 
the  privilege.  *  But  few  eases  can  be  found  upon  the  rec- 
ords in  which  the  Indians  sought  redress  at  law.  They  seem- 
ingly had  little  faith  in  the  justice  of  the  race  which  not 
only  enacted  but  administered  the  laws,  by  which  they 
claimed  their  rights.  The  annexed  statements  show,  how- 
ever, that  justice,  at  their  demand,  was  not  denied  them. 
The  Springfield  Indians  complained  of  Samuel  Marshfleld, 
for  unfair  dealings  concerning  certain  lands  of  which  he 
had  obtained  possession  by  mortgage.  At  the  suggestion 
of  the  coni-t,  arbitrators  were  appointed,  and  Marshfield 
allowed  the  Indians  a  certain  portion  of  the  land,  which 
satisfied  them.  An  Indian  of  Westfleld,  complained  that 
his  corn  was  damaged  by  the  cattle  of  the  English,  The 
matter  was  adjusted  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  complainant. 
Other  cases  of  a  similar  nature  appear,  where  restitution 
for  damage  to  fences  or  erojra,  was  obtained.  When  the 
Indians  discovered  a  barefaced  attempt  to  cheat  them  they 
were  always  righted  by  the  courts. 

Selling  Liquor  to  Foud  of  stroug  drink,  the  Indians,  when 
tiiB  indiiuiB,  un-  under  its  influence,  were  quarrelsome  and 
to  pre^Qt  it™^  ^  unruly.  The  most  severe  laws  which  had 
been  enacted  against  selling  liquor  to  them, 
were  constantly  evaded.  Many  of  the  English  in  the  sev- 
eral towns  in  the  county  were  prosecuted  for  violations  of 
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these  laws,  but  the  evil  was  not  abated.  In  the  court  rec- 
ord of  1670,  appears  the  following  paragraph :  "The  woe- 
full  drunkenness  among  the  Indians  cries  aloud  to  use  the 
utmost  laudable  means  to  prevent  what  may  be  of  that  sin 
among  them."  Many  cases  of  the  unlawful  sale  of  liquor 
to  the  Indians  appear  upon  the  records  of  the  court, 
women^  being  accused  as  well  as  men.  The  cupidity  of 
the  whites  defied  all  restrictions,  and  the  sale  continued  de- 
spite all  efforts  to  curtail  it  by  the  officers  of  the  law. 

1    John  Harmon  waa  flned  SOs.  IB.  10;^  "lor  his  -wife's  selling  cider  to  the  Indians, 
whiuli  they  also  say  was  only  water  eider."    John  Clart  of  Springflaia,  was  ilned  tor 

was  suoh  as  in  all  probabLlity  an  Indian  was  drunk  by  it,  and  in  that  condition  shot 
and  inlied  aootber  Indian,  he  was  fined  40"."  Goodwife  Miller  of  Northampton,  was 
fined  4^9,  in  1673,  for  the  same  oaen«e.     She  aolmowledged  that  she  sold  them  aome 

but  it  was  not  graoted.    Her  husband  paid  the  fine  ood  3*  6°  for  recorder's  tees. 
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PBOGRESS   m   EVERT   DIRECTION. 

TUB  Records  Con-  DURING  the  next  few  years  the  history  of 
tain  the  Histoiy.  ^j^q  town  18  to  be  foTind  mainly  upon  the 
record  book  of  its  meetings,  and  much  that 
had  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the  subsequent  prosperity  of 
the  place  was  inscribed  thereon.  The  development  of  its 
industries  was  fostered  and  protected  by  wholesome  enact- 
ments, and  many  primary  and  formative  laws  and  regula- 
tions, that  have  given  strength  to  the  community  and  per- 
manence to  its  institutions,  were  then  adopted.  A  brief 
statement  of  the  most  important  business  transacted  in 
them  indicates  progress  in  every  direction. 

■weightB  and  Mens-  James  Eridgman  was  the  first  person  in 
urea.  Town  town  chosen  "Clerk  of  the  Markets,"  or 
to  buy  Powder.  Sealer  of  Weights  and  Measures.  This  oc- 
curred in  1659,  before  the  municipality  had 
provided  proper  implements  for  such  a  purpose.  Five  years 
later  the  town  was  indicted  for  not  having  obtained  stand- 
ard weights  and  measures  from  the  proper  authorities. 
About  this  time,  and  probably  in  consequence  of  this  action 
by  the  court,  all  weights  and  measures  were  directed  to  be 
delivered  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Markets.  At  the  same  time  a 
town  brand  was  also  decided  upon.  The  device  was  to  be 
"  Hi"  and  the  town  ordered  "y'  Lt.  Wilton  speake  to  Me- 
dad  Pumry  to  make  one."  Towns  were  obliged  by  law  to 
keep  a  stock  of  powder  on  hand,  and  it  was  voted  "that 
the  barrel  of  powder  shalbe  opened  and  supply  all  the  soul- 
diers  that  want  powder  in  the  Towne,  provided  they  bring 
3  pecks  of  wheat  for  a  pound  of  powder."  This  was  in 
accordance  with  a  law  of  1641,  which  provided  that  every 
one  should  buy  powder,  paying  in  grain. 
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The  Need  of  Home  Among  the  first  enactments  by  the  General 
^utaoturea  Court,  looking  towatds  the  establishment  of 
GoTeroment  im-  home  manufactiires,  were  those  for  the  en- 
ports  Sheep.  couragement  of  wool  growing.     Exports  of 

cloth  and  clothing  material  from  the  mother  country  had 
been  much  lessened  on  account  of  the  war  in  England, 
consequently  laws  on  that  subject  were  made  as  early  as 
1645.  At  first  it  was  proposed  to  increase  flocks  of  sheep, 
by  ascertaining  who  would  buy  them  at  40s.  a  head,  so 
that  there  might  be  some  course  taken  for  the  sending  for 
them  into  other  parts  abroad.  Any  one  was  to  be  allowed 
to  keep  sheep  in  any  common  belonging  to  the  town,  and 
when  the  commons  were  "stinted,"  "ffive  sheep  were  to  be 
accounted  to  one  great  beast,"  Dogs  caught  killing  or 
worrying  sheep  were  to  be  hanged  forthwith. 

Spinning  made  Com-  In  1656,  because  of  the  very  great  scarcity 
puisoty.  Qf  clothing,  compulsory  spinning  was  or- 

dered by  the  General  Court.  "Women, 
girles  &  boyes"  not  necessarily  employed  in  other  duties, 
were  "enjoined  to  spinne  according  to  their  skills  and 
abilyte."  Every  family  was  to  be  assessed  one  or  more 
spinners,  and  those  who  were  employed  a  greater  part 
of  the  time  in  other  business,  were  to  be  assessed  one-half 
or  one-quarter  spinner.  "A  whole  spinner  was  to  spiun 
for  30  weeks  every  year,  3  pounds  per  week  of  lining,  cot- 
ten  or  woolling  and  proportionally  for  a  half  or  quarter 
spinner,  under  penalty  of  12^  for  every  pound  short."  The 
selectmen  were  to  enforce  this  law,  dividing  the  town  into 
sections  of  ten,  six  or  five  families,  and  appointing  some 
person  as  overseer  in  the  several  sections.  The  amount 
received  for  fines  was  to  be  "improved  for  the  encourage- 
m'  of  those  that  are  diligent  in  their  labor."  Not  only 
were  the  people  required  to  spin  wool,  cotton,  flax,  etc., 
but  their  representatives  were  ordered  to  impress  upon 
them  the  necessity  for  "the  soweing  of  the  seeds,  both  of 
hemp  and  flax."  Wiether  the  selectmen  of  Northampton 
ever  respected  this  statute  has  not  been  ascertained.  Cer- 
tainly the  town  never  took  any  action  relative  thereto,  and 
it  may  he  surmised  that  the  law  was  not  enforced. 
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A  Shepherd  Em-     Steep  raising  in  North ampton  began  a  few 
ployed.  years  after  its  settlement,  and  had  increased 

to  such  an  extent  in  1664,  that  a  Shepherd 
was  employed  by  the  town,  and  no  sheep  were  allowed  on 
the  commons  without  a  "constant  keeper,"  under  "peual- 
tye  of  f  ower  pence  pr  Sheepe  evarie  tyme  soe  Taken  with 
out  a  keeper."  Near  the  close  of  the  century  large  tracts 
of  land  in  different  sections  of  the  town  were  set  apart  for 
sheep  pastures.  John  Webb  was  among  the  first  in  this 
town,  who  purchased  these  animals.  He  bought,  in  1663, 
a  flock  of  "  30  sheep,  ewes  and  lambs,"  of  John  Pynchon, 
for  £  20.  David  Wilton  was  engaged  with  Mr.  Pynchon  in 
a  "sheep  venture,"  in  Rliode  Island,  a  few  years  before 
Wilton  removed  to  Northampton,  The  outcome  of  this 
enterprise  is  not  known,  though  the  fact  that  Pynchon 
had  them  for  sale  indicates  that  the  business  had  been 
successful  on  his  part. 

Eiensad  from  High-  lu  February,  1665,  the  town  voted  to  re- 
Tfty  and  Ferry  lieve  Certain  of  its  citizens  from  ferry  and 
highway  rates,  seemingly  without  any  ad- 
equate reason.  Judging  from  the  record,  the  men  had  only 
to  ask  to  have  their  taxes  abated,  and  the  request  was 
readily  granted.  While  they  did  not  desire  any  roads  or 
ferries  for  themselves,  these  men  seem  to  have  been  per- 
fectly willing  to  use  those  made  for  the  public.  The  ac- 
count of  this  transaction  cannot  be  better  stated  than  in 
the  language  of  the  record  itself ;  — 

"  IS"-  of  the  12  mo.  1694  [February,  1665].  At  a  legaU  Towne  meet- 
ing John  Webb  Senio'  desired  to  bee  freed  from  the  Towne  charge 
about  the  ferry  hons  &  f enie  rate  and  highwaies,  becawse  hee  desired  noe 
highwaiea  to  bee  made  for  him  norf erridg,  but  when  hoe  goes  over  hee  will 
pay  his  owne  ferridg.    John  Earele  is  to  hane  y  same  privelidge." 

L  an  da  Forfeited  Early  in  the  year  it  was  declared  that  "all 
uid  the  Forfeit  home  lotts  and  other  landes  that  liaue  not 
Attended  the  condition  of  the  grante  is 
iudged  and  determined  to  hee  forfitt."  In  April,  George 
Sumner's  home  lot  was  taken  away  from  him  on  these 
grounds,   while   "John   Allin,   Zachary  fEeild,  Nathanael 
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Dickinson,  James  Wright  wMcli  were  forfeit  had  ther 
grants  renewed  provided  that  they  attend  the  conditions  of 
ther  former  grante,"  Sumner  undouhtedly  made  applica- 
tion to  he  dealt  with  as  liberally  as  the  others  had  been,  for 
in  August  the  selectmen  were  ordered,  inasmuch  as  his 
"horn  lott  was  forfete"  and  the  "Town  tooke  the  forfete," 
to  "giue  him  what  can  be  spared  from  the  publicke  vse." 
George  Sumner  was  among  the  first  settlers  who  paid  for 
their  home  lots,  and  it  may  be  that  he  claimed  exemption 
from  the  penalty  incurred  on  that  accoimt. 

The  Constable's  Ac-  The  Settlement  with  the  Constable,  Wil- 
countforoueyeac.  Hajji  Miller,  for  the  year  1665,  fixes  the 
town  rate  for  that  year  at  £74.8.4.  His 
account,  extended  in  full  upon  the  record,  is  of  interest  as 
showing  the  prevailing  method  of  transacting  town  busi- 
ness, as  well  as  the  volume  of  it  for  that  year  :  — 

' '  26.  10.  [December]  1665.  Coimted  with  WilHam  MiUer  Constable : 
lie  was  then  dept«r— by  a  rate  for  the  vse  of  the  Towiie  beareing  dat« 
10-13-1664  (February  10,  1665) 

theSomis TiS.! 

WiUiam  MiUer  creditt 
By  a  list  of  depts  the  townsmen  ordered  him  to  pay  56  .9  .9 
Payed  for  careing  downe  the  country  Rate  upon  the 

town  charges       .  .  -  -  .      3  .3  ,0 

Payd  to  the  townsmen  7"  li  wheat       .  .  1  .2  .8 

Payd  to  heneiy  Woodward  .  .  -  .      4  .8  .1 

More  to  David  Burt         .  .  .  -  0  .7  .6 

More  to  Enos  Kingslye         .  -  .  .      0  .6  .6 

More  to  Medad  Pumery  .  .  .  .  0  .8  .6 

More  to  SamueU  Write         .  .  .0.1.8 

William  Miller  payd  to  David  Wilton  by  order  4.17.07 

Payd  to  Gtoodman  Eoote  Sen'  for  hia  boll  5-3^  SeU- 

ing  the  Towne  Mesher  6*  adayworkeS^  all  is  00.07.07 
Paid  by  WiUiam  Hulburd  paid  Dauid  Wilton  03.02.00 

by  pay  behind  for  his  bull  toe  yeare    .  -  00.07.00 

by  payment  to  you  for  Eobert  Butterworth  01.13.01-74.8.4 

"  This  fower  pound  seauentin  sMUings  &  7^  David  Wilton  haue  re- 
payd  to  the  Towne  as  will  apeare  on  a  paper  booke  on  which  is  re- 
corded how  he  tooke  it  'rom  the  Towne  and  haue  the  Townsmen  ac- 
count of  it  in  the  yearj  1666. 

"38.11,65.    Wbe.-as  Henry  Woodward  ■    leptorabove       4.8.1 
he  hath  ballanced  the  account  w'  the  A     .tmen.  4.8.1" 
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Highway  DiBoon-      As  already  narrated,  a  highway  had  been 
ttnued.  established  in  two  branches  identical  with 

what  are  now  known  as  West  and  Green 
Streets,  crossing  Mill  River  at  two  points.  In  1666,  the 
town  gave  np  the  northern  branch.  Green  Street,  to  Alex- 
ander Edwards,  from  whose  home  lot  it  had  been  taken. 
The  good  and  sufficient  reason  offered  for  discontinuing 
this  portion  of  the  highway,  was  because  it  was  of  "noe 
vse  for  the  end  intended."  It  had  been  originally  laid  out  for 
"a  passadge  over  the  reavr  in  ftoode  tyms  when  they  could 
not  pas  beloe  but  now  the  reuer  haue  wrought  such  a 
deepe  Chanell  in  that  place  that  maks  it  vnpasable." 

An  Equal  Vaiua-  Another  votc  pBiSsed  this  year  established 
tion  of  Home  tj^g  town  rate  on  home  lots.  They  were  all 
to  be  valued  alike  for  purposes  of  taxation. 
The  order  reads  that  "  all  home  lotts  granted  or  that  shall 
be  granted  by  the  Towne  to  any  p''soa  shall  be  vallued  and 
rated  to  all  Publiq  Charges  at  fine  pound  estate." 

Bridge  over  Mill  There  was  great  delay  in  building  a  bridge 
r  Mill  Riv.ec.  The  matter  came  before 
town  at  intervals,  votes  were  passed -or^ 
dering  its  construction,  anf"  immittees  for  building  it  wf  "e 
appointed,  but  the  work  fr"  '  jme  reason  did  not  progr  .ss. 
In  1663,  the  first  vote  on''.jiis  subject  provided  that  the 
bridge  should  be  built  v.  n  the  meeting  house  wavfin- 
ished,  the  people  on  So'  ^  Street  in  the  meantime  being 
excused  from  highway  rt  .s.  Three  years  after  the  ques- 
tion was  again  in  agitatic.i'.  The  meeting  house  nad  been 
"comfortable  to  meet  in:'  for  more  than  a  year;  but  no 
movement  seems  to  havi  been  made  towards  erecting  the 
bridge,  and  the  settlers  u  the  south  side  of  the  river  be- 
came impatient.  In  16  1  (30-12-1665),  on  "motion  of  Enos 
Eangsley  and  the  rest  '.the  neyghbores  on  the  southerly 
side  of  the  mill  river  '  a  committee  of  five  persons  was 
chosen  to  do  the  wo;  but  they  weie  instructed  not  to 
"exeed  the  charge  of  horse  bridg  on  th.^townes  account." 
Probably  this  vote  i  ;.  nsatisfactory,  the  people  inter- 
ested insisting  upon  ;  ieiJiiug  better,  though  they  did  not 
care  to  accept  the  to\    j  implied  invitation  to  add  from 
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their  own  pockets  whatever  might  have  been  needed  for  a 
more  substantial  structure.  At  any  rate  nothing  seems  to 
have  been  done  about  the  matter  at  that  time.  Four  years 
afterwards,  in  August,  1670,  the  town  once  more  voted  "to 
build  a  bridge  over  the  mill  rever  acordinge  toe  our  In- 
gadgment  toe  that  side,"  and  again  appointed  a  committee 
of  five  persons  "toe  get  it  don  with  all  possible  speed."  In 
this  connection  there  is  a  vote  under  date  of  "January; 
2  :16?0"  (1671),  adding  two  more  to  this  committee,  and 
giving  them  "power  to  detirmin  wher  this  bredg  shall  he 
made  and  how  and  whether  ther  must  be  a  bred  our  the 
riuer  &  trench." 

Bridge  Completed  In  this  particular  case,  bridge  building 
fttter  Ten  Years  geems  to  have  been  slow  and  tedious  work, 
0  Ag  tation.  ^^^  ^^^  years  moto  were  consumed  in  the 
construction  of  this  one.  In  1673  (6'"  January,  1672),  an- 
other committee  of  three  persons  was  appointed  "toe  carry 
on  the  worke  till  it  was  finished."  It  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  there  should  have  been  so  much  delay.  The 
cost  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  it,  at  first,  as  the 
South  Street  settlers  were  apparently  not  disposed  to  pay 
anything  more  towards  it  thpn  their  legal  assessment,  and 
th  ^  town  had  just  completed  new  meeting  house.  It  is 
po.  ^ible  also  that  the  relief  ■■  m  a  highway  tax  might 
ha\  been  deemed  by  a  majoi  ^  of  the  town  a  sufficient 
ofEse>  to  the  inconvenience  of  i  ^^  Ung  the  river,  on  horse- 
back or  crossing  it  by  means  of  t  "■  ping  stones.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  reason,  certa  it  is  that  an  agitation  of 
more  than  ten  years  was  required  .  lef  ore  the  first  bridge  was 
built  across  Mill  River.  It  was  cimpleted  in  1673,  and  was 
located  "very  nearly  on  the  site  oi  the  present  old  bridge, 
probably  a  little  farther  up  tiie  str   im. 

Thomas  MaaoE's  Ae-  In  1666,  ThoiQi  p  Jasou,  the  coustable, 
count  as  Consta-  gcems  to  hjive  lad  f '  little  difficulty  in  the 
settlement  of  his  a  .'ount  with  the  town. 
The  trouble  grew  out  of  the  fre'igh''  i  the  wheat  in  which 
the  country  tax  was  paid,  and  wi. !  ^^  '';he  treasurer  refused 
to  allow.     The  record  of  this  affia  c      ^s  follows :  — 
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"  Whereas  the  treasurer  hath  not  as  yet  ginen  a  discharge  to  Thomas 
Mason,  Constable  for  the  Coimtry  rate  in  the  year  1066,  it  was  agreed 
on  by  the  Sellect  men  to  record  the  amount  that  was  deUuered  to  the 
tresnrer  by  William  Clark  because  there  was  no  obiction  against  it 
but  only  for  the  caring  of  the  wheat  from  Windsor  to  Hartford  which 
he  refused  to  pay  for  all  though  he  had  sayd  that  if  the  aboue  sayd 
Clark  hauing  again  spoke  with  the  constable  and  found  it  honest  be 
would  accept  but  afterwards  forgott  as  he  sayd  that  he  had  saytl  so.  the 
acount  is  asfolloweth. 

The  constable  is  debpter  as  apears  by  warrant  £4l),lo.lO 

Cont'  Credit' 
To  18  troopers  ....  04.10.0 

To  Capt.  Coke  for  killing  8  wolues    .  04.00.0 

To  ComelliuB  Merye  for  MUing  a  wolf     .  00.10.0 

To  Jo  Web  to  wolnes    ....      01.00.0 
To  nayls  &  work  to  make  a  bin     .  OO.IO.O 

To  Carting  101  bus.  Wheat      .  .  .       05.01.0 

To  101  bu.  of  wheat  shipt  .  ,  35.-5,0-  40,16,00" 

The  payment  of  the  country  rate  in  wheat  must  have  been 
cumbersome  and  expensive.  It  was  first  carted  to  Windsor, 
thence  to  Hartford,  where  it  was  shipped  to  Charlestown. 
Appended  to  the  above  account  is  the  certificate  of  the 
ship-master :  — 

"June  the  6,  1686.  Receiued  aboard  the  bark  Speedwell  from 
Thomas  Mason,  Constable  of  Northampton,  to  Kiy  one  hundered  and 
on  bushill  of  wheat  wberof  3''  &  htilf  a  peck  was  taken  out  to  pay  the 
boats  hier.  Recened  by  me  to  be  dellinered  to  M'  Richard  Russell  of 
Charlstown,  the  danger  of  tbe  sf   s  excepted. 

William  Jakson." 

Delinquent  Con-     Some  of  t ic  Constables  seem  to  have  been 
etabiesoaiieato     delinquent  about  collecting  the  rates,  and 
it  was  found  necessary  to  call  them  to  an 
account,  accordingly  the  townsmen  ordered 

"that  Robert  Bardett  and  John  Liman  shall  gather  and  pay  all  that 
is  behind  of  aD  the  rates  that  were  comited  to  them  to  gather  and  pay 
in  according  as  they  had  order  befftni  the  tenth  of  aprill  nest  insning 
and  if  either  of  them  do  faile  thiiy  shall  forfltt  to  the  towne  twenty 
shillingB  for  each  of  them  beside  ill  the  damage." 

Second  School  James  (Joriish  Served  as  school-master  at 
Teacher  Em-  most  but  three  years.  After  his  engage- 
^  "^^  ■  ment  in  If  34,  there  is  no  further  allusion  to 

schools  upon  the  records  till  the  "7'"  of  January,  1666," 
(16R7).      He  either  receii-ed  his   subsequent  appointment 
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from  the  selectmen,  or  elae  no  school  was  carried  on  dur- 
ing those  years.  His  successor  was  William  Jeanes,  with 
whom  the  following  arrangement  was  made  :  — 

"  It  wag  Agreed  and.  voted  tliat  William  Jeanee  was  hired  by  the 
Towne  to  teach  Schoole  one  jeare,  and  for  hia  encouragement  and  satis- 
faction for  hia  Attendance  ypon  that  worke  the  Towne  and  Mmselfe 
came  to  thia  conclnsion  and  Agreement. 

"  1^7  Imp'  for  the  yeare  hee  la  to  haue  out  of  the  Towne  stock  Tenn 
poundes  w''  the  Townsmen  p'mise  to  pay. 

"3'i'  ffowre  penc«  pr  weeke  for  such  as  are  in  the  primer  &  other 
English  hooks. 

"8.  Six  pence  pr  weeke  to  leame  the  Accidence  wrighting  Casting 
Accounts. 

"4.  In  case  ther  be  a  neglect  y'  they  doe  not  come  constant  S  days 
shalhe  accounted  as  a  weeke." 

Parenta  the  first     Early  schooliug  iu  New  England  was  of  a 
Teachers.  ygj.y  primitive  sort,  the  text  books  as  well 

as  the  methods  of  the  old  country  being 
The  only  educated  men  were  the  clergy,  and 
9  persons  who  were  engaged  as  teachers  were  generally 
1  to  impart  only  the  rudiments  of  knowledge.  Be- 
fore schools  were  established,  laws  were  enacted  by  which 
parents  were  enjoined  to  teach  "their  children  and  appren- 
tices perfectly  to  read  the  English  tongue."  Instances  are 
not  rare  where  persons  were  brought  before  the  courts  and 
admonished  for  neglecting  this  requirement. 

Teit  Boots  and  Text  books  were  i'ew  and  the  course  of  study 
Course  of  study,  limited.  The  entire  curriculum  .was  em- 
braced in  the  above  vote,  and  consisted  in 
reading,  "writing,  the  accidence,  (or  rudiments  of  English  or 
Latin  Grammar)  and  casting  accounts.  Primers  for  the 
younger  scholars,  psalters,  testaments  and  Bibles  for  the 
older  ones  who  had  learned  to  read,  were  the  books  most  in 
use.  The  "horn  book,"  which  contained  the  alphabet,  the 
nine  digits,  and  the  Lord's  prayer,  all  on  one  page,  so  called 
because  its  cover  was  made  of  "translucent  horn,"  was 
employed  to  some  extent  in  New  England,  but  not  much  in 
Northampton.  Spelling  did  not  come  in  till  later,  as  the 
town  and  other  records  abundantly  prove.  "Dillworth's" 
Spelling  Book,  which  became  so  popular  in  the  next  cen- 
tury, had  not  then  been  introduced.     The  "Accidence" 
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(■whether  English  or  Latin  is  not  stated),  was  somewhat 
used  in  the  Northampton  schools,  bnt  the  accounts  of  tlie 
early  traders  in  Northampton  do  not  record  the  sale  of  any 
such  books.  Arithmetic,  "casting  accounts,"  as  it  was 
called,  could  not  have  been  taught  from  books,  as  few 
treatises  on  that  subject  had  yet  found  their  way  into  these 
Connecticut  valley  towns.  The  schools  seem  to  have  been 
divided  into  what  might  "be  considered  two  grades,  and  the 
compensation  was  graduated  to  suit  each  department. 

.  William   Jeanes  or  Janes, 

4^  f^iCLyt^^CTXJt^^-f  came  from  England  in  1637, 
settled  in  New  Haven,  June 
4,  1639,  and  was  admitted  a  freeman  in  1648,  He  was  by 
profession  a  school-master,  and  taught  in  New  Haven  for  a 
number  of  years.  In  1651,  he  proposed  that  the  town 
should  pay  a  portion  of  the  salary  of  the  teacher,  instead 
of  the  whole  being  paid  by  the  parents  of  the  children. 
He  went  to  Wethersfield  soon  after,  and  New  Haven  of- 
fered him  "£10  from  the  town  and  the  rest  from  the  par- 
ents to  teach  boys  and  girls  to  read  and  write,"  He  did 
not  accept  this  offer,  but  came  to  Northampton  in  1656. 
His  home  lot  of  two  acres  ws«  the  second  one  on  the  east- 
erly side  of  Pleasant  Street.  One  of  the  earliest  settlers  of 
Northfield,  he  carried  on  religious  exercises  there,  in  the 
capacity  of  Teaching  Elder,  till  the  town  was  destroyed  by 
the  Indians,  in  1675.  There  is  a  tradition  that  divine  ser- 
vices were  held  in  the  open  air  before  a  meeting  house  was 
built,  and  that  during  the  first  summer.  Elder  Jeanes 
preached  under  an  oak  tree.  He  did  not  return  to  North- 
field  after  it  was  first  abandoned,  and  died  in  Northampton, 
in  1690.  He  was  twice  married,  his  second  wife  being  Han- 
nah, daughter  of  Thomas  Bascom,  and  widow  of  John 
Broughton. 

His  Character  ana  Mr,  Jeaues  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of 
Qa»ufloaifoQ8.  more  than  ordinary  ability,  and  was  suffi- 
ciently educated  for  the  grade  of  schools  he 
was  called  ujwn  to  teach.  An  excellent  penman,  he  was 
chosen  recorder  of  lands  in  1657,  which  office  he  continued 
to  hold  for  many  years.     He  it  was  who  made  the  first  en- 
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try  on  tlie  cliurcli  "book  of  records,  and  the  first  thirteen 
pages  of  that  volume,  ■written  in  a  clear,  plain  and  even 
hand,  are  still  as  legible  as  when  they  were  inscribed  nearly 
260  years  ago.  No  record  of  his  appointment  or  election 
as  Teaching  Elder  has  been  found,  and  it  is  not  known  when 
he  attained  to  that  position.  He  is  first  named  as  Elder 
after  his  removal  to  Korthfield. 

Schools  dnring  the  The  immediate  future  of  the  school  after 
nest  tBw  raara,  the  year  1667,  is  somewhat  uncertaiu,  and 
could  not  have  been  very  satisfactory. 
Nothing  of  importance  can  be  gleaned  from  the  records  for 
the  next  three  years,  and  in  fact  very  little  has  been  learned 
respecting  them  during  the  seven  years  following  the  en- 
gagement of  Mr.  Jeanes.  He  was  hired  for  but  one  year, 
and  no  mention  is  made  of  further  service.  He  went  to 
Northfield  in  1670,  The  next  allusion  to  schools  was  in 
March,  1669,  when  the  town  voted  "  that  they  are  willing 
to  haue  a  scole  master  for  the  yeare  insueing,"  Within 
a  couple  of  years  the  school  appears  to  have  been  closed,  for 
early  in  1671,  the  following  vote  was  passed,  the  wording 
of  which  seems  to  imply  that  no  school  was  then  in  exist- 
ence in  Northampton ;  — 

"The  Town  considering  of  the  great  want  of  a  scolemaster  for  the 
inBtructing  of  Children  and  youth  haue  for  that  end  apointed  M'  Solo- 
man  Stoderd  and  Elder  Strong  to  treat  with  M'  Watson'  to  see  whether 
he  may  be  ataind  to  come  and  settle  among  va  for  to  cary  on  a  Scole 
and  if  there  be  like  ly  hood  of  attaining  him  then  to  make  report  to  the 
Towne  on  what  terms  he  may  he  procured."  Evidently  the  committee 
did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  his  services,  for  in  May  of  the  same  year, 
it  was  voted  "to  giue  a  scolemaster  Sff  a  yere  prouided  that  one  can 
bee  procured  fit  for  such,  an  imploiment  that  is  to  say  that  shal  be  able 
and  fit  to  teach  an  instruct  children  and  youth  to  Bead  english  and  to 
write  and  cast  acounts  at  least." 

In  this  case  the  selectmen  were  instructed  to  act,  but 
it  is  not  probable  that  Mr.  Watson  was  engaged.  Accord- 
ing to  the  records,  no  further  attention  was  paid  to  schools 
for  five  years,  but  from  other  sources  it  is  clear  that  in 
1674  and  1675,  a  school  teacher  had  been  employed.    Action 

1  Probably  Caleh  Watson  of  Harttorfl,  who  graduated  at  Harraril  College  in  1881, 
taught  school  in  that  town  in  1674,  and  for  a  number  of  rears  after.    He  oectainlj  did 

vas  the  flrst  si^hool-master  hi  Hadlef ,  where  he  was  employed  In  1687. 
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was  again  taken  by  tlie  town  in  1676,  when  it  was  voted  to 
"giue  M'  [Joseph]  Hawly  An  Invitation  to  teacli  schole 
in  this  Towne  on  the  same  conditionsortermes  as  formerly." 
Tlie  selectmen,  under  the  former  vote,  had  hired  Mr.  Haw- 
ley  a  couple  of  years  hefore.  From  his  own  accounts  there 
is  proof  that  he  taught  here  first  in  167i,  as  will  he  seen  in 
the  proper  chronological  order. 

ordera  Concerning  Much  trouhle  and  loss  Were  occasioned  in 
Swine  Bod  Horses  the  meadows  hy  swine  rooting  up  and  de- 
In  the  Meadows.  .         ■         <;  .  ?i    t       . 

stroymg     our  corn  and  peece.     in  August, 

1667,  the  matter  was  brought  hefore  the  town  and  stringent 
orders  passed  for  the  protection  of  these  crops.  In  the 
regulations  adopted  it  is  stated  that  previous  orders  for 
preventing  such  damages  were  "inefectual  for  the  end  he- 
cause  of  Swomps  and  high  bushy  places  into  which  the 
hogs  run  away  and  cannot  he  got  to  pound."  Any  person 
finding  swine  within  the  fence  "of  the  come  feild"  insufB- 
ciently  "yooted  or  ringed,"  might  demand  "toe  shillings 
for  every  Swine  be  they  beger  or  less  excepting  sucking 
pegs  of  sex  weeks  old."  Proof  of  ownership  was  to  he 
deemed  sufficient  without  impounding  them.  This  order 
did  not  remedy  the  evil,  and  three  years  afterwards  another 
proviso  was  added.  All  swine  so  taken  were  to  he  im- 
pounded at  once,  and  if  one  man  could  not  drive  them  he 
was  authorized  to  call  in  such  assistance  as  was  required. 
The  pigs  were  to  be  appraised  and  as  many  of  them  sold  as 
would  pay  the  "  charges  for  poundinge  damage  and  driv- 
inge ; "  the  owner  was  allowed  twenty-four  hours  in  which 
to  redeem  them.  A  similar  order  was  passed  regarding 
horses  found  in  the  com  fields.  If  in  case  either  of  swine 
or  horses,  the  owner  failed  to  pay  the  charges  "the  Towns- 
men were  toe  make  distres  upon  his  goods  and  take  the 
pay  and  pay  it  hy  the  constable." 

Duties  Imposed  The  General  Court  "being  sencible  of  the 
upon  importft-  great  necessity  to  regulate  the  way  of  rays- 
ing  moneys  for  the  defraying  of  the  pub- 
hck  chardges  of  the  comonwealth,"  in  November,  1668, 
enacted  that  there  should  "be  a  cnstome  imposed  on  all 
goods  &  merchandizes    *     *    imported  into  this  jurisdic- 
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con  *  *  from  after  the  first  of  Marcli  nest  coming." 
"Upon  "all  goods,  provissions  &  merchandizes,  two  per 
cent;"  upon  "horses,  mares  &  neate  catle,  of  what  age 
soeuer,  five  shillings  a  peece;"  and  upon  "wheate  &  all 
other  graine,  three  pence  for  euery  hushell."  This  law, 
generally  unpopular  throughout  the  colony,  was  especially 
obnoxious  to  the  river  towns,  and  Northampton,  Hadley 
and  Springfield,  took  prompt  measures  to  express  their  dis- 
satisfaction. Committees  were  appointed  by  each  of  them 
to  take  the  matter  into  consideration,  and  af(;er  deliberation 
they  decided  to  appeal  to  the  Legislature  for  relief.  Ac- 
cordingly these  three  towns  at  once  sent  in  their  protests 
against  the  law.  The  action  of  Northampton  in  the  prem- 
ises follows:  — 
"  At  3  Legall  Towne  meeting  the  14""  of  the  10  mo :  1668  (December) 
"It  was  then  voted  and  agreed  that  the  committee  impowered  by 
the  Towne  to  treats  with  and  Transact  the  buBinesse  with  the  neigh- 
boring Townee  and  if  neede  bee  with  Hartford,  the  whole  matter  is  left 
to  ther  wisdome  find  discreesion  to  Consider  of  the  late  order  made  hj 
the  Honord  GEenerall  Court  with  Eespect  to  Hartford  in  the  excise  of 
two  pence  p'  bushel,    the  persons  impowred  are 

Lt.  "William  Cl^abke  1 

Decon  William  Holton       (■  Committee." 

Joseph  Pahsons  ) 

Northampton  Pe-  From  this  vote  resulted  the  annexed  peti- 
(ittons  dgainat  tion,  which  recitos  forcibly  the  reasons  of 
their  disapproval.  The  river  towns  were 
particularly  aggrieved  because  of  the  opportunity  afforded 
the  neighboring  colony  of  Connecticut  to  retaliate  by  im- 
posing a  duty  on  all  articles  while  in  transit ;  the  petition 
representing  that  such  action  was  already  in  contempla- 
tion. The  only  route  for  the  transportation  of  freight  was 
by  way  of  the  river,  and  the  people  of  this  section  of  Mas- 
sachusetts were  unwilling  to  run  the  risk  of  any  addition 
to  this  already  heavy  burden.  Not  only  were  they  com- 
pelled to  pay  freight,  but  also  the  expense  of  making  and 
keeping  in  repair  the  cartway  to  the  head  of  navigation. 
William  Clarke,  chairman  of  the  above  committee,  was 
chosen  deputy  for  1669,  and  upon  him  devolved  the  duty  of 
presenting  the  petition.  Much  opposition  to  this  law  was 
manifested  in  all  parts  of  the  Commonwealth,  as  the  Leg- 
islature promptly  discovered  at  its  next  s 
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"To  the  Eight  Wor"  WorH  and  much  Honord  the  Govemonr  Deputy 
Giovemo'  and  the  Rest  of  our  Honor^  Magistrates  &  Deputies  As- 
Bembleii  in  G«nerall  Conrt  at  Boston. 

Right  Wor"  Wor"  ajid  mticli  Honord 

' '  Amonge  the  high  and  Peculier  f avotires  wherewith  the  Lord  hath 
dignified  his  poore  people  in  tliis  wildemeBa  and  o'selues  in  p'iculer, 
this  may  not  bee  acconnted  the  least,  that  wee  haue  sach  Godly,  Pru- 
dent, and  FaitMull  Rulers  set  oyer  vs,  vnto  whom  wee  may  ypon  our 
necessities  eupplecate  for  our  releife  in  our  Distressing  difflcnlties,  and 
that  with  weU  grounded  assurance,  not  to  bee  disown'd  in  the  time  of 
o'  neede :  The  Consideration  whereof  hath  encotnaged  your  Petition- 
ers the  Inhabitants  of  Nortliajiipton  to  Address  o'selues  vnto  you  in 
this  OUT  Petition  humbly  shewing. 

"May  it  please  you  that  wheras  ther  was  a  lawe  made  as  wee  are  in- 
formed the  last  Sessions  of  o'  Honord  Gene"  Court  Respecting  laying 
of  Cnstomeor  Tryhute  vponCome  orother  provisions  that  are  broii^ht 
into  the  several  Fortes  within  this  Collony,  and  this  Order,  as  wee  are 
allsoe  informed  doth  not  exempt,  but  reach  and  bring  in  our  neighbour- 
ing Plantations  belowe  va  vpon  Conecticut  Riner. 

' '  Wherupon  wee  are  informed  that  they  are  like  to  doe  soe  by  vs  all- 
soe, and  some  of  them  doe  tell  vs  that  they  will  make  vs  pay  for  aU, 
and  aJlsoe  tell  va  that  if  3'^  p'  buah:  will  not,  4^  or  6''  shall,  and  if  2'  6d 
p  bar,  will  not  5'  shall. 

"Wee  know  your  worships  vnderstand  that  wee  hane  noe  way  to 
Transporte  our  Come  and  Provisions  bat  thoroe  them,  and  wee  find  it 
very  Difficidt  and  Chargable,  for  it  wiU  Cost  1'  p  bush,  to  Winsor,  and 
S^  p.  bush,  from  thence  to  Hartford,  and  6^  p.  bush,  from  Hartford  to 
Boston,  And  many  times  wee  are  exposed  to  warehouse  roome.  Bee- 
sides  all  this  wee  iiaue  hinn  at  very  great  Chaise  in  laying  out,  in  make- 
ing  and  maintayning  highwayes,  and  Bridges,  to  make  them  fitt  for 
Traveling  and  Carting.  And  if  wee  should  pay  Trybute  and  Custome 
at  Hartford  or  elswher  in  Conecticat  Jurisdiction,  wee  Conceiue  the 
burthen  will  bee  soe  heavy  that  wee  feare  willCawse  some  Amongst  vs 
to  bee  thinke  themselves  about  speedy  remooneing.  And  Allsoe  bee  a 
meanes  to  retard  and  hinder  the  proceeding  and  goeing  on  of  any  Plan- 
tation ahoue  vs. 

"Much  honord  in  the  Lord  wee  feare  allsoe  that  the  putting  this 
lawe  in  Execution  vpon  o'  neighbours  and  loeuing  Confederates  (who 
through  the  Good  hand  of  Gods  Providence  vpon  vs,  have  soe  lined  in 
loue,  and  Peace  to  geather  without  such  Taxes)  hath  in  it  i  Tendentv 
to  breake  the  bond  of  Peace  and  loue:  Therefore  whether  it  were  nit 
better  to  let  the  Children  goe  free,  and  lay  taxes  and  Custome  on 
Strang". 

"  Therefore  wee  humbly  begg  and  crane  of  you,  that  you  would  bee 
pleasd  to  stopp  and  p'vent  the  execution  of  that  order  vpon  our  neigh 
honring  Collony,  If  it  may  bee:  Orelse  to  make  some  pvission  for  jour 
Petitioners  that  they  may  not  bee  pvoked  to  doe  to  vs  as  is  abone 
esprest,  that  wee  may  still  hane  free  Passage  thoro  them.  And  allsoe 
that  lone  and  Peace  may  bee  atill  Continued  as  formerly. 
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"Which  wee  leaue  to  yonr  Godly  wisdome  to  act  and  doe  that  which 
you  tMnke  meete  for  you'  Petitioners,  thus  Craneiiig  p'don  for  our 
boldnesse,  Intreateing  aUsoe  that  your  worshipps  would  be  pleased  to 
take  candidly  what  wee  haue  said,  as  we  intend  the  same,  not  in  any 
measure  to  reflect,  but  only  to  mention,  and  make  known  our  grev- 
ancea  to  you,  soe  you'  Petitioners  shall  pray. 
Northampton  John  Strong 

4'"  11'*'  ■""  1668.  William  Clarke 

William  Holton 
Joseph  Parsons" 
and  104  others. 

EvBryhody-s  NftTne  This  memorial  was  written  by  William 
on  the  Petition.  Jeanes,  wMch  accounts  in  some  measure  for 
the  peculiar  orttograpliy  of  the  document, 
(Spelling  was  not  among  the  studies  in  the  schools  when 
Mr,  Jeanes  taught  them.)  Aho\it  half  the  signatures  were 
also  written  by  him,  and  the  intention  evidently  was  to  in- 
clude those  of  all  the  males  in  town  twenty-one  years  of 
age  and  over.  The  petition  contains  the  genuine  auto- 
graphs of  the  most  prominent  citizens,  and  the  other  names 
were  undoubtedly  added  in  order  to  increase  its  effective- 
ness as  representing  the  unanimous  sentiment  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Many  Towns  Peti-  Similar  protests  against  this  enactment  were 
tion  iigainEt  the  presented  from  towns  in  all  parts  of  the 
Bay  colony,  and  the  unfavorable  judgment 
of  the  people  was  soon  made  manifest.  While  these  appeals 
did  not  at  once  compass  the  entire  repeal  of  the  duties  im- 
posed, they  had  the  effect  of  causing  a  reduction  of  the 
rates  in  1669,  and  a  suspension  of  them  in  reference  to  Con- 
necticut and  Plymouth,  the  following  year.  The  cost  of 
transporting  wheat  from  Northampton  to  Boston,  was  ac- 
cording to  the  above  document,  Is.  8d.  per  bushel.  There 
was  at  that  time  very  little  boating  on  the  river  above  Hart- 
ford. The  river  towns  of  both  colonies  had  many  interests 
in  common,  and  a  war  of  imposts  would  have  been  most 
unfortunate. 

Highway  to  the     When  the  town  was  first  settled  the  nearest 
foot  or  the  FeJia.     point   at  which  uninterrupted  water  com- 
munication could  be   obtained  was   Hart- 
ford, and  every  thing  but  a  few  light  articles  was  carted  to 
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that  place,  and  shipped  to  the  Bay,  Some  years  after- 
wards light  draft  boats  were  put  upon  the  river  between 
Springfield  and  Hartford,  and  the  up  river  towns  provided 
landing  places,  Hadley  on  the  east,  and  Northampton  and 
Hatfield  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  just  below  Willi- 
mansett  Falls,  which  were  then  within  the  bounds  of 
Springfield.  In  1668,  Northampton  voted  to  build  "a 
cart  bridg  over  munhan  River  for  the  cariage  of  o'  Corne 
and  Trade  to  the  foote  of  the  falls."  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  take  charge  of  the  matter,  and  "to  confere  and 
agree  with  Panchus  [Hatfield]  men  and  to  carry  on  this 
designe  both  respecting  the  bridg  &  the  highway  to  the 
foote  of  the  falls." 

Boating  on  the  river  above  Hartford,  was  probably  com- 
menced about  this  time ;  the  boats  with  Northampton 
freight  continuing  up  tbe  stream  till  the  falls  obstructed 
further  progress.  Northampton  men  are  found  engaged  as 
boatmen,  in  1679  and  1680,  and  that  is  the  first  record  of 
wat-er  transportation  above  Springfield,  though  from  the 
preceding  vote  it  may  be  inferred  that  such  had  been  the 
practice  for  twelve  or  more  years.  Many  of  the  lighter 
articles  of  merchandise  were  undoubtedly  carried  in  canoes 
even  after  the  larger  boats  came  in  use.  There  was  for 
many  years  much  carting  of  freight  to  Windsor  and  Hart- 
ford, notwithstanding  the  cheaper  carriage  by  water. 
When  the  boundary  between  Springfield  and  Northampton 
was  finally  adjusted  in  1685,  special  privileges  were  granted 
to  Northampton  in  order  to  reach  the  "boating  place  below 
the  falls."  In  1674,  the  town  voted  to  join  with  Hatfield 
in  constructing  "  a  pasable  Cartway  over  the  mountaine  for 
vs  toe  transport  our  goods  down  by  water." 
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CHAPTER    XVI. 

EEV.  ELEAZAK  MATHER. 

Eight  years  after  his  ordination  here  the 
community  was  called  upon  to  mourn  the 
death  of  its  heloved  pastor.  But  a  decade 
had  passed,  and  during  that  brief  interval  he  had  endeared 
himself  to  the  hearts  of  Ms  people,  and  established  a  rep- 
utation as  a  preacher  of  no  small  capacity.  The  facts  at- 
tending Ms  settlement  have  been  fully  sketched,  but  few 
and  meagre  are  the  details  to  be  gleaned  from  the  imper- 
fect records  of  his  brief  ministry.  He  passed  away  in  the 
prime  of  life,  respected,  beloved  and  honored, 

Earij  Hie,  A  Gcad-    T^V-    Eleazai    Mather,  first    minister    of 
aate  of  Harvard     Iforthampton,  was  the  SOU  of  Eev.  Richard 
^^"'  Mather  of  Dorchester,  and  was  an  elder 

brother  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Increase  Mather.  He  was 
born  at  Dorchester,  May  13,  1637,  and  at  the  age  of  mne- 
teen  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College.  Quite  early  in  life 
he  became  seriously  impressed,  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
Christian  ministry.  WitMn  two  years  of  Ms  graduation 
he  became  so  favorably  known  to  the  public,  that  when  a 
minister  was  wanted  at  this  new  settlement  in  the  wilder- 
ness, he  was  selected  for  that  position.  Nothing  is  known 
Respecting  his  early  life,  and  but  little  concerning  the  few 
years  of  it  spent  in  Northampton. 

HefoQDdthB  pbo.  Reared  among  the  hardships  and  privations 
I  to  all  the  pioneer  plantations  of 
.y,  he  was  well  fitted  for 
the  duties  that  awaited  him  upon  the  bants  of  the  Connec- 
ticut, Thoroughly  grounded  in  the  religious  tenets  taught 
by  his  father,  the  first  minister  of  Dorchester,  he  became  a 
strenuous  supporter  of  the  "Congregational  way,"  as  un- 
derstood and  administered  by  the  clergy  of  that  day.    He 
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came  tere  in  response  to  a  vote  desiring  him.  "  to  bee  a  Myn- 
ister  to  them  in  a  way  of  Tryall  in  dispensing  his  gifts," 
and  served  three  years  "before  the  people  were  ready  to  estab- 
lish the  church  and  place  him  at  its  bead.  On  his  arrival 
lie  found  an  antagonism  already  existing  in  the  commu- 
nity, which  gathered  such  force  before  Ms  formal  settle- 
ment was  consummated,  that  the  authority  of  the  Legisla- 
ture was  invoked  in  order  to  its  adjustment.  Something  of 
the  difficulty  may  have  been  due  to  the  bitterness  engen- 
dered by  the  witchcraft  slander  controversy,  which  oc- 
curred two  years  before  he  was  called,  and  something  to 
the  unfortunate  quarrel  over  town  officers,  a  little  later, 
but  the  question  that  came  before  the  General  Court  arose 
directly  from  friction  caused  through  his  own  absence. 
These  dissensions  have  been  touched  upon  in  the  preceding 
pages,  but  their  real  cause  is  hidden  by  the  mists  of  years. 
The  dim  records  of  the  past  afford  no  adequate  solution  of 
them  and  present  no  suggestion  of  their  satisfactory  ar- 
rangement. The  colonial  records  contain  the  only  intima^ 
tion  relating  to  the  last  named  controversy,  which  proved  to 
have  been  a  difference  of  opinion  concerning  who  should 
officiate  in  the  absence  of  the  pastor  during  his  novitiate, 
A  very  trivial  affair  it  would  seem  at  the  present  day, 
when  all  such  matters  are  settled  beyond  question,  but  it 
was  one  among  others  which  at  that  time  set  the  whole 
town  by  the  ears.  The  cause  of  these  absences  may  be 
conjectured  when  a  certain  event  which  occurred  in  the 
fall  of  the  year  16S9,  is  recalled.  Of  course  the  formal  set- 
tlement of  the  minister  ended  all  serious  dispute  on  any  such 
point,  and  his  influence  seems  to  have  healed,  for  the  time 
being  at  least,  the  dissatisfaction  then  prevailing.  No  ex- 
citing events  occurred  during  his  residence  here.  No  In- 
dian wars  ravaged  the  country,  and  few  disturbing  elements 
of  political  significance  invaded  the  tranquility  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  never  varying  routine  of  life  in  the  settlements 
was  not  marred  by  any  serious  disaster  or  any  imminent 
danger  sufficient  to  call  forth  the  heroism  of  either  pastor 
or  people.  But  in  the  quiet  of  those  favorable  years,  he 
helped  to  organize  and  establish  the  church  and  communi- 
ty which  have  survived,  strengthening  with  years,  for 
nearly  two  centuries  and  a  half. 
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A  Member  oi  the  Barely  twenty-one  years  of  age  when  he 
Sraod  of  1662,  entered  upon  his  duties,  he  soon  developed 
a  genuine  love  for  his  work  that  hrought 
all  his  energies  into  play.  He  lived  in  a  time  of  religious 
controversy,  when  principles  were  adopted  which  unsettled 
the  religious  opinions  of  New  England  for  nearly  a  cen- 
tury. The  position  which  he  assumed,  though  it  drove 
Jonathan  Edwards  from  his  pulpit,  is  now  the  unques- 
tioned belief  and  practice  of  Congregationalism.  Mr. 
Mather  was  a  member  of  the  Synod,  called  by  the  GJen- 
eral  Court  in  1663,^  at  which  was  adopted  the  celebrated 
"half-way  covenant."  This  covenant  was  strongly  antag- 
onized by  a  minority  of  the  Synod,  and  a  spirited  discus- 
sion arose.  Mr.  Chauncey,  president  of  Harvard  College, 
and  Mr.  Davenport  of  New  Haven,  boldly  opposed  it  in 
print.  Mr.  Allen  replied  to  Mr.  Chauncey,  and  Mr.  Rich- 
ard Mather  answered  Mr,  Davenport.  The  two  sons  of  Mr. 
Mather,  Eleazar  and  Increase,  dissented  from  the  decision 
of  the  Synod, ^  and  its  conclusions  were  not  immediately 
adopted  by  the  church  at  Northampton. 

Mr.  Mather-3  Let-  Though  it  is  uotknowuthat  the  Northamp- 
ter  to  Mr.  D  a  t-  ^ou  pastor  took  any  active  part  in  the  dis- 
*"'''"   ■  cussions  of  the  Synod,  he  has  left  on  record 

some  interesting  statements  concerning  the  internal  work- 
ings of  that  body.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  John  Davenport  of 
New  Haven,  dated  "4'"  of  S"  Mo.  1662"  (July  4,  1663),  Mr. 
Mather  writes : — 

"The  reaeon  wiiy  there  were  soe  few,  not  above  10  or  12  that  ap- 
peared to  act  contrary  to  what  the  Assembley  voted,  was  becanse  they 
woiald  allow  every  one  his  interpretation  in  the  debate,  &  thence  sun- 
dry inconsiderately  voted  for  that  which  when  it  was  too  late  they 

1  A  Synod  of  above  TO  met  in  Boatoa,  Tuesday,  n-ST  MHroh,  1862,  and  after  two 
adjournments  reaohed  its  results  In  the  September  following.  The  result  was  a 
qualified  and  subordinate  membership,  allowing  baptized  persons  ol  moral  lite  and 
othodoi  belief  to  belong  to  the  churches  so  far  as  to  receiye  baptism  tor  their  ebll- 
dren  and  all  p^I^-Uege8  but  that  of  the  Lord's  supper  tor  tliemselTes.  This  waa  car- 
ried in  the  Synod  by  a  large  TOte,  90  or  more  to  leas  than  10.— Deirtec's  Congrega- 
tiooalisro.  pp.  470,471. 

"Quffistl.  Who  are  the  subjects  of  baptisme.  Qussta.  Whither,  according  to  the 
word  ot  God,  there  ought  to  be  a  consociation  of  ehaiches,  &  what  should  be  ys 
manner  of  it."— Records  of  MassHObu setts,  vol,  4,  part  S,  p,  B8, 
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wished  they  had  not  done.  There  was  scarse  any  of  the  Congrega- 
tiooaU  principles,  but  they  we[re]  layen  at  by  some  or  other  of  the 
Assembly,  as  relations  of  the  worke  of  grace.  The  power  [of]  voting 
of  the  fraternity  in  Admission,  &c. :  profession  of  Tiasible  faith,  &  re- 
pentance (to  vse  their  owne  words)  as  it  was  intended  by  the  Synod  in 
46,  not  to  be  looked  at  in  such  as  were  Baptized  in  tiie  chnrch  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Baptisme  of  there  Children.  M'  Parker  of  Newbery  was 
one  of  the  gr'  Antagonists  of  the  Congregationall  way  &  order,  tho.  it 
not  being  the  work  of  the  p'sent  Synod  to  determine  those  matters,  his 
many  motions  to  consider  whether  wee  were  in  the  right  ecleseasticall 
order,  were  not  attended.  All  dissenting  is  esteemed  intoUerable  & 
dissenters  are  accotmipted  &  charged  to  be  the  Breakers  of  the  peace 
of  the  chnrches,  Adharents  to  Erownisticall  notions,  &  what  not." 

He  DiBBButs  from  All  who  dared  to  oppose  tlie  decision  of  the 
the  Smod'B  De-  gynod  Were  bitterly  denounced,  but  Mr. 
Mather  could  not  conscientiously  agree  to 
its  propositions.  He  preferred  to  suffer  the  obloquy  he  de- 
clares to  have  fallen  upon  dissenters  rather  than  assent  to 
what  he  considered  an  innovation  upon  the  heretofore  estab- 
lished custom  and  procedure  of  the  church.  No  action  was 
taken  by  the  church  here  till  about  six  months  before  the 
death  of  Mr,  Mather.  This  delay  of  seven  years,  apparently 
without  any  serious  consideration  of  this  important  ques- 
tion, was  no  doubt  due  to  the  high  respect  entertained  for 
the  opinions  of  the  pastor.  The  principles  involved  had 
been  freely  and  continuously  under  discussion  throughout 
the  country,  and  must  have  challenged  comment  here  as 
well  as  elsewhere.  The  apparent  unanimity  of  the  church, 
when  the  propositions  came  up  for  action,  indicates  that 
the  people,  familiar  with  the  subject,  had  already  decided 
upon  their  course. 

Mr.  Mather's  Let-  The  intolerance  of  old  England  caused 
ter  conoarnfnK  many  non-couformists  to  look  with  longing 
eyes  to  New  iLngland  as  a  place  of  refuge. 
Many  ministers  came  over  and  many  others  would  have 
followed  but  for  the  uncertain  state  of  affairs  between  the 
colonists  and  the  mother  country.  While  the  Massachu- 
setts Bay  Colony  was  threate,ned  with  the  loss  of  those  priv- 
ileges which  alone  rendered  it  a  desirable  asylum,  the  har- 
rassed  and  bewildered  religionists  of  that  day  hesitated  to 
add  to  their  sectarian  discomforts  the  material  hardships 
of  a  new  and  untried  existence  in  the  wilds  of  America. 
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Upon  tMs  point  Mr.  Mather  writes  as  follows  in  another 
paragraph  of  the  letter  to  Mr.  Davenport,  alroady  quoted  : ' 
"  As  tottching  newes  from  England.  •  •  *  Many  thinke  of  re- 
moving out  of  England  tho.  they  know  not  whether.  There  is  a  min- 
ister, one  M'  Allen,  come  over  lately  (well  acqusiinted  with  M'  Hooker) 
a  Congregationall  man,  &  one  intimate  with  M'  Th:  Goodwin,  who 
reports  that  it  is  thoi^ht  by  the  sober  Godly  people,  it  had  beene  better 
for  the  Oonntrey  if  they  had  not  sent  soe  many  addresses  &  Agents, 
which  is  reported  to  be  a  discOYery  of  there  pusalanimity  &  want  of 
cour^re  to  stand  for  the  cause  they  came  hither  for.  Many  are  ex- 
pelled heere  this  snmer.  M'  Bartlit  of  Bidiford  &  his  son  were  siiipt 
for  N:  E:,  but  an  Oath  was  imposed  vpon  them  both  afoie  they  could 
get  out  of  tbe  harbo'  &  that  stopt  them,  for  they  chused  rather  to  dye 
in  prisson  than  take  it."  ' 

His  charaoteristioa,      Eamest  and  Untiring  in  the  performance 
BQd  the  Results  of      of  every  duty,  a  fair  degree  of  success  re- 
a  ors.  warded  his  labors,  and  the  church  flour- 

ished under  his  ministrations.  Not  only  was  he  a  very 
s  preacher  and  a  staunch  upholder  of  the  "Congre- 
1  way,"  but  he  was  a  most  exemplary  man.  Pos- 
sessing in  a  marked  degree  the  governing  characteristics  of 
the  Mathers,  he  was  a  person  of  decided  opinions,  and  his 
sermons  were  eloquent  and  persuasive.  The  church  was 
organized  in  1661,  and  during  that  year  thirty-five  persons 
were  admitted ;  the  next  year  tliere  were  twelve  more  ad- 
missions ;  the  year  following  saw  nine  new  names  added  ; 
in  1664,  five;  in  1665  and  1666,  there  were  three  in  each 
year ;  and  in  1667,  four  more,  making  in  all,  seventy-one 
members  in  full  communion  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Fee- 
bleness of  body  greatly  restricted  his  most  effective  work, 
and  so  keenly  did  he  realize  the  loss  occasioned  thereby, 
that  he  voluntarily  relinquished  a  portion  of  his  salary 
towards  the  support  of  an  assistant,  well  knowing  that  the 
community  could  ill  afford  to  pay  two  pastors.  His  death 
took  place  on  the  24'^  of  July,  1669,  at  the  age  of  32. 
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secmona  Pubiisbed  Bev,  Kichard  Mather,  who  died  a  short  time 
after  his  Death,  ijefore  Eleazar,  counseled  his  younger  son. 
Increase,  to  pay  particular  attention  to  the 
spiritual  interests  of  the  rising  generation.  Eleazar  also 
treasured  the  dying  words  of  his  father,  and  preached  sev- 
eral sermons,  shortly  before  his  own  death,  in  which  he 
carried  out  this  last  injunction.  The  substance  of  these 
sermons  was  published  in  1(571,  under  the  title  "Serious 
exhortations  to  the  present  and  succeeding  generations  in 
New  England,  earnestly  calling  upon  them  all  to  endeavor 
that  the  Lord's  gracious  presence  may  be  continued  with 
posterity;  being  the  substance  of  four  sermons  preached 
at  Northampton  by  Rev.  Eleazar  Mather."  Upon  one  of 
these  pamphlets,  Dr.  Increase  Mather  penned  the  follow- 
ing:— "The  first  sermon  was  preached  June  13,  1669; 
the  second,  June  27,  following ;  the  third,  July  4'" ;  the 
fourth  and  last,  July  11'".  After  which  day  my  brother 
Eleazar  lived  not  in  health  able  to  preach;  for  July  13  he 
took  to  his  bed  and  July  34'"  he  went  to  rest  in  the  Lord, 
to  keep  everlasting  Sabbath  in  heaven." 

TribTitee  to  hte     Eew  indeed  are  the  tributes  to  his  worth  and 
Memory.  talonts  left  by  those  who  had  personal  ac- 

quaintance with  him,  and  it  is  only  from 
others  who  judged  him  by  the  results  of  his  labors,  that 
any  estimate  of  his  character  can  be  obtained.  Rev.  Cot- 
ton Mather,  his  nephew,  writes  of  him  as  follows  :  — 

"Here  (Northampton)  lie  labored  11  jBarsin  the  vine  jard  of  the  Lord, 
and  then  the  13  years  of  his  day's  labor  did  expire,  not  without  the 
deepest  lamentations  of  all  the  churches  as  well  as  his  own,  then  sit- 
ting along  the  riTer  of  Connecticut.  As  he  was  a  very  zealous  preacher 
and  accordingly  saw  many  seals  of  bis  ministry,  so  he  was  a  very  pious 
walker,  and  as  he  drew  towards  the  end  of  his  days,  he  grew  so  re- 
markably ripe  for  heaven  in  a  holy,  watchful,  fruitful  disposition,  that 
many  obanrving  persons  did  prognosticate  his  being  not  far  from  his 

Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards,  in  his  "Narrative  of  Surpris- 
ing Conversions,"  speaks  of  him  as  "one  whose  heart  was 
much  in  his  work,  abundant  in  labors  for  the  good  of  pre- 
cious souls,  he  had  the  high  esteem  and  great  love  of  his 
people,  and  was  blessed  with  no  small  success," 
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Slf€KXt*v  «^ii^/i«v  ^^'^-  ^^-  Mather  married 
Esther,  daughter  of  Rev. 
John  Warham,  first  minister  of  Windsor,  Sept.  29,  1659. 
They  had  three  children,  Eunice,  who  married  Rev.  John 
Williams  of  Deerfield,  was  captured  by  the  Indians,  and 
slain  on  the  march  to  Canada,  when  that  town  was  de- 
stroyed in  1704 ;  Warham,  who  lived  at  New  Haven,  and 
Elialdm,  who  died  when  quite  a  young  man. 

Mr.  Mfttber's  Estate,     He  left  no  will,  and  at  the  September  aes- 

inTentory  and     gjon  of    the  Probate  Court,  in  1669,  the 
estate  was  presented  for  Probate.     The  in- 
ventory as  taken  August  23",  by  Mr.  John  Strong  and  Dea. 
William  Helton,  was  as  follows : — 
'^Imprimis  Pewter,  brass  Are  irons,  earthen  ware,  table 

w"-  other  small  things  in  y  kitchen    .           ,  £14.0o.06 
It.  feather  bed  &  bedding  belonging  to  it  w'''  bed- 

Bted  &  trundle  bed  in  y  parlour    .           .           .  07.10.00 
It.  Cupboard,  table,  chairee,  stooles,  fire  irons,  w"' 

other  small  things  there              .            .            .  05.10.06 
It.  barreUg,  tubs,  trayes  with  their  contflntsiny  cellar  03.10.06 

It.  apparell,  money,  watch       ....  39.07.06 
It.  feather  bed,  bedding,  lynnen,  chests,  trunk,  w"' 

other  small  things  in  y  kitchen  chamber       .  25.08.06 
It.  rugg,  hlankett,  Coverlett,  bedated,  &c.  in  y*  lit^ 

tie  chamber 03.17.00 

It.  nayles,  frait,  Sugar,  flax.  Saddles,  bridles,  w* 

small  things  in  y  porch  chamber  .           .           .  07.06.06 
It.  wheat,  Indian  com,  small  bed  &  bedstead,  salt, 

flax  wheeles,  pillion,  bags,  c&c.             .           .  09.00,00 

It.  tubbs,  as,  spade,  beetle,  wedges,  collar,  bees      .  03.13.00 

If.  crop  of  Hay  &  com  in  y  ham      .        .           .  13,00.00 

It.  y  prentice  youth 06.00,00 

It.  house,  bame,  outhonsing,  orchard,  Homelot  .  140.00.00 

It.  accomodation  of  meddow  with  y  appurtenances  160.00.00 

It.  liveing  Stock,  horses,  Ktne,  Swine,  Skeep,  &c.  47.00.00 

J(.  bookes  with  some  other  small  things        .           .  60.08.00 

534.16.00 
Out  of  which  y  estate  is  in  debt  about     .  .  10,00.00 


.    534.16.00" 

Mrs.  Mather  was  appointed  administratris;  and  the 
"corte  ordered  one  hundred  and  forty  pounds  to  y'  eldest 
son,  &  one  Htmdred  pounds  to  y'  daughter  for  y'  shee  is  the 
eldest  child,  &  one  Hundred  pounds  to  y^  youngest  son  by 
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reason  of  its  younguess  &  infirmityes  accompanying  it 
whereby  it  is  accounted  that  there  must  he  more  than  ordi- 
nary charges  in  its  education."  The  rest  of  the  property, 
amounting  to  £184.16.00,  was  given  to  Mrs.  Mather,  and 
she  was  to  "have  the  improvement  of  y"  whole  estate  till 
the  children  shaU  attayne  such  age  as  their  portions  are  to 
be  paid  to  them,  viz  :  to  the  sons  at  one  &  twenty  years  of 
age  &  to  the  daughter  at  eighteen  years  of  age." 

Mr.  Mather  desired  that  Capt.  Pynchon  would  act  the 
part  of  overseer  to  his  wife  and  children  and  the  court 
appointed  him,  associating  with  him  in  the  trust.  Elder 
John  Strong.  The  estate  was  to  be  expended,  or  as  much 
as  should  be  required,  in  bringing  up  and  educating  the 
children.  Housing,  land  and  books  were  to  stand  as  secu- 
rity for  the  children's  portions,  but  the  overseers  were 
allowed  to  sell  the  boots  or  parts  of  them,  if  necessary, 
giving  security  for  the  money  received. 

In  1675,  Mrs.  Stoddard  (Mrs.  Mather  tad  in  the  mean- 
time married  Rev.  Solomon  Stoddard)  reported  £35  not 
returned  in  the  inventory,  and  the  court  added  that  amount 
to  her  share. 

Salary  of  Mr.  Mather.  Mr.  Mather  left  a  comfortablc  estate  Val- 
ued, according  to  the  above  inventory,  at 
more  than  £600.  His  salary,  while  it  was  undoubtedly 
equal  to  that  paid  in  other  towns,  was  small.  The  town 
first  voted  to  give  him  £25  in  merchantable  wheat  for  a 
half  year's  salary,  then  it  was  increased  to  £80  per  year, 
and  he  afterwards  relinquished  £10  towards  the  salary  of 
his  assistant.  For  two  years  he  received  £70,  and  the  rent 
of  the  sequestered  land,  but  after  that  time  there  is  no 
further  allusion  to  his  salary  upon  the  records.  His  com- 
pensation was  never  paid  in  pounds  sterling,  and  seldom 
was  any  of  it  paid  in  money.  Grold  and  silver  were  quite 
scarce  in  the  inland  towns,  especially  in  those  upon  the 
frontier.  Provisions,  country  pay  as  it  was  called,  con- 
sisting of  wheat,  peas,  and  com,  at  prices  established  by 
the  town,  which  were  generally  considerably  higher  than 
their  money  value,  were  the  medium.  The  £80  salary  of 
Mr.  Mather,  if  paid  in  money  at  6s.  to  the  dollar,  would 
have  been  only  about  1366.66,  but  when  paid  in  wheat  at 
3a  6d.,  peas  at  2s.  6d.,  and  Indian  com  at  3s.  per  bushel, 
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was  considerably  less.  On  the  small  compensation  paid 
them,  the  clergy  managed  to  live  comfortably,  bring  up 
their  families,  and  leave  a  fair  estate. 

Every  Minister  e.     It  shoTild  be  remembered  that  every  man  in 
Farmer.  fji^e  Community  was  a  farmer.    The  minister 

was  no  exception  to  this  rule.  Mr.  Mather 
had  a  homestead  of  four  acres,  with  a  dwelling  house  and 
other  buildings  upon  it,  and  forty  acres  of  meadow  land 
given  him  in  fee  simple.  Besides  this,  he  had  the  use  of 
the  land  sequestered  for  the  ministry,  consisting  of  forty 
acres  more.  The  inventory  of  his  estate  proves  that  he 
practiced  farming  to  a  considerable  extent.  He  had  live 
stock  valued  at  £47,  and  produce  in  the  barn,  worth  about 
£30  more.  An  "apprentice  youth,"  whose  services  were 
appraised  at  £6,  was  probably  his  main  assistant  in  farm 
wort.  Neighbors  and  friends  were  always  ready  to  help, 
and  many  a  day's  work  upon  the  farm  was  given  by  the 
parishioners  to  aid  the  minister. 

Fire  Wood  always     In  addition  to  the  salary,  it  was  the  practice 
Supplied.  Iq  supply  the  minister  with  fire  wood.    This 

custom  was  probably  adopted  later,  as  no 
mention  of  it  is  made  during  the  life  of  the  first  two  pas- 
tors. But  in  after  years  large  quantities  of  wood  were  fur- 
nished, especially  during  the  pastorate  of  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards. Other  and  valuable  gifts  were  constantly  being 
made,  and  many  a  substantial  donation  found  its  way  to 
the  larder  of  the  pastor.  It  is  possible  that  the  grants  of 
land  to  the  first  two  ministers  contained  trees  enough  to 
keep  them  in  fire  wood  {though  no  upland  appears  to  have 
been  given  to  Mr.  Mather),  but  afterwards  when  the  wood 
lands  had  all  been  divided,  it  became  necessary  for  the 
town  to  furnish  them  with  fuel. 

Duties  ot  the  old  Notwithstanding  the  exacting  duties  of  the 
time  MiniBters.  clergy,  and  they  were  severe  and  onerous, 
the  minister  found  time  to  accomplish  con- 
siderable manual  labor.  In  fact,  the  demands  of  existence 
compelled  him  to  till  the  ground.  Two  sermons,  and  they 
were  by  no  means  the  thirty  minute  discourses  of  modern 
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days,  had  to  be  prepared  every  week.  The  weekly  lecture 
was  imperative,  though  in  this  section  it  was  finally 
changed,  by  the  union  of  several  towns,  to  a  "  sis  weeks 
lecture."  There  were  fasts  and  thanksgiving  in  abund- 
ance, when  the  besetting  sins  of  the  times  or  the  political 
complications  of  the  day,  had  to  be  set  forth  in  strong 
colors.  Catechising  the  children  once  a  week,  and  the 
frequent  pastoral  visits  from  house  to  house,  the  minister 
having  special  oversight  of  the  daily  lives  of  his  parish- 
ioners, could  not  be  omitted.  There  were  no  marriage  fees 
to  eke  out  the  scanty  salary.  Marriage  was  considered 
only  a  civil  contract,  and  was  solemnized  by  magistrates. 
Funerals  were  conducted  with  much  ceremony,  and  ia 
many  instances  at  great  expense.  The  sermon,  if  any  was 
considered  necessary,  was  delivered  in  the  meeting  house, 
from  which  the  people  marched  to  the  cemetery  in  couples, 
females  first  in  case  of  a  woman,  and  males  in  case  of  a 
man,  to  the  sound  of  the  slowly  tolling  beli.  In  early 
times  religious  services  were  seldom  held  at  the  grave, 
though  the  minister  was  usually  present.  Ordinarily  he 
was  the  only  college  educated  person  in  the  settlement, 
though  sometimes,  young  college  graduates,  aspirants  for 
the  pulpit,  taught  school,  and  some  of  them  sought  the 
opportunity  of  studying  theology  under  the  tuition  of  the 
village  pastor.  Before  the  establishment  of  schools  of  a 
sufficiently  high  grade  to  fit  pupils  for  college,  the  minister 
was  able  to  add  a  trifle  to  his  income  by  initiating  a  few 
boys  into  the  mysteries  of  Greek  and  Latin,  The  clergy- 
man seldom  mingled  in  local  politics,  yet  his  advice  was 
continually  sought,  and  to  his  decision  controversies  and 
difficulties  were  constantly  referred.  Official  correspond- 
ence with  the  government,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  fell  to 
the  lot  of  the  clergy.  During  King  Philip's  war  much  of 
the  correspondence  from  this  section  with  the  authorities 
at  the  Bay,  was  carried  on  by  the  ministers  at  Northamp- 
ton and  Hadley.  Though  exempted  by  law  from  military 
service,  many  of  them  volunteered  as  chaplains,  when 
important  expeditions  were  undertaken.  The  brief  letters 
of  the  Hampshire  clergymen,  describing  local  events, 
especially  during  the  Indian  wars,  became  the  foundation 
for  the  history  of  the  times  in  which  they  lived,  and  are 
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now  in  many  instances  the  only  data  extant.  Busy  men, 
leaders  in  civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  affairs,  they  exerted 
an  influence  commensurate  with  their  spiritual  calling. 

inflnenee  of  the  During;  the  foTmative  period  of  the  settle- 
churcb  in  Pro-  ment,  the  Church,  as  in  all  New  England 
«em™t.  ^  ^  villages,  became  one  of  the  most  important 
factors  in  its  development.  It  was  the  foun- 
dation of  the  political  as  well  as  the  spiritual  life  of  the 
community.  Not  to  he  a  Church  member  argued  ill  for  the 
standing  and  position  of  any  person.  Intent  that  "the 
glory  of  God  might  be  furethered,"  the  pioneers  of  this  re- 
gion, fostered,  protected,  cherished  and  obeyed  those  di- 
vine precepts  which  formed  the  ground  work  of  their 
faith  and  the  bulwark  of  their  religion.  Jealous  of  the 
appearance  of  evil,  zeal  sometimes  overstepped  prudence, 
and  sharp  contentions  about  religious  matters  were  the  re- 
sult. However  bitter  might  have  been  their  personal  feel- 
ings, there  was  always  unanimity  towards  the  preacher. 
The  ministers  in  the  original  plantations  of  Massachusetts 
Bay  were  all  men  of  superior  education  and  great  piety, 
very  many  of  them  possessing  business  talents  of  no  infe- 
rior order.  Then  ministers  were  settled  for  life.  The 
pastoral  relation  was  considered  too  sacred  to  be  readily 
severed,  and  when  the  clergyman  became  infirm  from 
age,  and  unable  to  perform  his  manifold  labors,  the  town 
s  provided  a  colleague. 
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CHAPTER    XVII. 

MATTERS  ECCLESIASTICAL  AND  EDUCATIONAL. 

An  inTitfttioQ  Bi-  EFFORTS  to  obtain  a  new  minister  must 
tenaedtoBsT.  havc  foUowed  closely  upon  the  death  of 
aarfl.  ■'^^-  Mather.     The  town  was  deprived  of  its 

pastor  in  the  latter  part  of  July,  and  in 
less  than  three  months  a  movement  to  fill  the  vacancy  began. 
William  Clarke  and  Aaron  Cook  were  deputies  to  the 
General  Court,  one  or  both  of  whom  were  undoubtedly 
present  at  its  October  session.  Armed  with  authority, 
and  probably  accompanied  by  a  special  committee,  tbey 
at  once  instituted  inquiries  to  ascertain  if  any  one  could 
be  obtained,  A  prominent  clergyman  of  Boston  recom- 
mended Rev.  Mr.  Solomon  Stoddard  as  better  "qualified 
than  any  other  person  with  whom  he  was  acquainted." 
This  advice  was  promptly  acted  upon  and  the  proposition 
brought  before  Mr.  Stoddard.  He  had  just  returned  from 
two  years'  service  in  Barbadoes,  whither  he  went  in  search 
of  health,  and  was  about  to  embark  for  England,  having 
already  placed  his  baggage  on  board  a  vessel  which  was  to 
sail  the  next  day.  Yielding  to  the  earnest  solicitations  of 
his  friend  and  the  committee  from  this  town,  the  proposed 
voyage  was  relinquished,  and  he  decided  to  come  to  North- 
ampton. By  whom  this  committee  was  appointed,  or  of 
whom  it  was  composed,  cannot  now  he  tiscertained. 

Terms  of  Settle-     Nothing  was  entered  upon  either  church  or 

"*"*■  town  records  relative  to  any  preliminary 

action  that  may  have  been  taken  concerning 

the  call  to  Mr.  Stoddard.     The  church  book  contains  no 

reference  whatever  to  the  matter,  and  the  first  recorded 
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vote  of  tlie  town  was  the  following,  subseq^uent  events 
indicating  that  Mr.  Stoddard  was  already  preaching  here 
when  it  was  passed  : — 

"  At  alegall  Towne  Metting  4  March  16J3  the  townes  proiwaitioiia  to 
M'  Solomon  Stoder  on  conditione  of  h"  settlement  among  va  and  cary 
on  thevwork  of  the  ministry. 

"  1  voted  Tuannmnaly  that  thay  hope  by  the  bleMng  of  god  on  them 
to  gine  M'  Solomon  Stodder  one  hnndreed  poimd  yearly  as  long  as  he 
continueth  among  vs  and  carieth  on  the  worke  of  the  Minestry  alone 
this  the  ingage  to  pay  in  cnrent  pay  as  formerly  they  iiaid  to  M'  Ehezer 
Mather. 

"2  to  gine  him  one  hnndreed.  pound  in  consideration  of  huilding  a 
house  to  he  paid  within  two  or  three  years. 

"3  that  the  Towne  wiD  within  fine  or  six  years  procure  for  M' 
Stoder  twenty  acors  of  land  within  our  fenced  feild  fit  for  Plowing  and 
Mowing  bht  the  towue  doth  ingag  that  in  case  thay  can  procure  it 
soner  that  they  will." 

The  Town  Beitec-  Thongh  the  exact  date  of  Mr.  Stoddard's 
atea  its  ofler  to  removal  to  Northampton  is  uncertain,  the 
fact  that  he  married  the  widow  of  his  pred- 
ecessor, Mrs.  Esther  Mather,  on  the  18'"  of  March,  16|J,  is 
strong  presumptive  evidence  that  he  delayed  not  in  coming, 
after  his  interview  with  the  Northampton  committee.  Un- 
doubtedly he  immediately  commenced  preaching,  "by  way 
of  tryall,"  as  was  the  custom.  On  the  39'"  of  August,  1670, 
a  committee  of  nine  persons,  viz  :  — 

"Elder  John  Stronge,  Lieft  William  Clarke,  Decon  WiDiani  Holton, 
Dauid  Wilton,  Ensigne  John  Limon,  Joseph  Parsons,  Tbomae  Roote 
Sen'.RobortBartlet*,  Sergeant  John  King"  were  "chosen  by  the  Towne 
and  Empowred  toe  ackt  in  all  matters  in  reference  toe  the  settlement 
of  M'  Solomon  Stodord,  viz  :  to  giue  M'  Stodord  a  hundred  poimd  in- 
st«ede  of  twenty  acors  of  Jjand  which  was  formerly  voted  by  the  towne 
to  giue  him,  and  alsoe  to  gine  it  him  aouner  if  they  see  goode.  This 
committee  was  alsoe  empowred  by  the  towne  toe  hy  Land  if  they  cee 
goode  that  is  now  toe  be  sold.  *  *  and  whatsoeuer  this  commitie 
doth  in  reference  toe  the  premises  the  Towne  doththeretoe  agree,  ratie- 
fie  and  confirm©."  They  were  given  full  power  "toe  ackt  accordinge 
toe  there  best  discresion  for  the  setlement  of  M'  Sollomon  Stodord 
ether  toe  giue  the  86C|uestered  Land  or  part  of  it  or  agree  with  him. 
otherwise  as  they  see  goode  not  ezseeding  the  toe  himdred  pound  which 
is  bedd  his  yearely  mayntenance."  In  September,  after  "  serions  con- 
aideration"  the  committee  "determined  toe  by  or  procuer  a  hundred 
pounds  worth  of  Land  in  the  meadow  plowinge  and  mooeinge  Land 
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and  gine  toe  M'  Stodord  r  this  toe  be  don  betwene  this  and  March  next 
ensuinge :  2'i"  we  will  giue  M'  Stodord  on  hundred  pound  a  yeare  for 
his  majntinance  accrdinge  toe  the  Towne  vot«  March  4"'  70  whearof 
the  income  of  the  SeqneBtred  land  shall  be  part  of  it  or  elce  he  shall 
haue  the  Seqneatred  land  in  his  owne  hand  toe  emprone  himself  if  he 
see  goode  as  part  of  it  and  the  renminder  we  will  make  goode:  Con- 
aeminge  the  tbiid  proposition  that  we  would  giue  M''  Stodord  a  hun- 
dred pound  in  consideration  of  buildinge  him  a  house  and  toe  pay  it  in 
toe  or  thre  yeare  we  will  deliver  him  a  bimdred  pounds  worth  of  the 
Sequestred  Land  for  he  toe  Emprone  or  take  the  henifite  of  til  we  pay 
him  that  hundred  pound,  which  we  will  doe  in  two  or  thre  years  tyme. 
*  *  Alsoe  we  will  give  M'  Stodord  a  home  lot  of  fewer  a^ors  if  he 
pleace.  all  these  terms  spestfled  we  will  doe  and  perf  orme  by  the  bhss- 
inge  and  help  of  godinca«eM''Stodorddothsitleandabideamongst  vs." 

Alter  Two  Tears  Mr.  Stoddard  toot  ample  time  to  consider 
he  Aooepta  the  tj^e  matter,  and  did  not  formally  accept  the 
call  till  1672.  In  that  year  grants  of  land 
were  voted  in  accordance  with  the  previous  agreement,  and 
the  town  also  purchased  twenty-four  and  three-quarter 
acres  of  meadow  land  from  the  widow  of  David  Ensign ; 
SLK  acres  were  in  Great  Rainbow,  five  in  Little  Rainbow, 
six  in  Venturer's  Field,  and  seven  and  three-quarters  in 
"Walnut  Trees  divisions.  He  also  received  four  acres  within 
the  common  fence,  near  the  pound  (at  the  lower  end  of 
Pleasant  Street),  and  this  twenty-eight  and  three-quarter 
acres  undoubtedly  comprised  the  £100  worth  of  meadow 
land  promised.  An  account,  carried  out  upon  the  records, 
shows  that  the  town  paid  for  the  land  bought  of  the  Estate 
of  David  Ensign,  the  sum  of  ^693. 3. 6.  This  statement  fixes 
the  price  of  meadow  land  at  £3.14.5,  or  at  six  shillings  to 
the  dollar,  at  about  $13.40  per  acre.  Mr.  Stoddard  did  not 
immediately  avail  himself  of  the  gift  of  a  home  lot,  and 
none  was  granted  Mm  till  1684.  In  1673,  however,  "the 
towne  voted  M'  Stoddard  should  be  pay"  fiftie  pound  of 
that  hundred  pound  we  ingaged  toe  giue  him  toe  build  a 
house."  For  seventeen  years  or  more  after  his  marriage 
to  Mrs.  Mather,  he  lived  on  the  Mather  homestead,  at  the 
corner  of  Main  and  Pleasant  Streets,  in  the  house  built  by 
the  town  and  given  to  the  first  minister.  In  1689,  when 
the  youngest  son  of  Rev.  Eleazar  Mather  became  of  age, 
that  homestead  was  sold  to  John  and  Moses  Lyman. 
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The  New  Pastor  On  the  7'"  o£  February,  167J,  Mr.  Stoddard 
Ordained.  definitely  accepted  the  call  to  the  pastorate, 

in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  "Rev.  John 
Strong,  Ruling  elder  of  the  Church  of  Christ  at  North- 
ampton." 1  The  installation,  however  did  not  take  place 
for  several  months.  The  only  account  of  the  ceremonies 
of  that  occasion  is  found  in  the  book  of  church  records, 
inscribed  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Stoddard  himself :  — 

"Sept.  11"',  1673,  Solomon  Stoddard  was  ordained  Pastonr  to  tlie 
Church  at  North-Hampton  by  M'  John  Strong  Euling  Elder  of  that 
Charch  &  M'  John  Whiting  Pastour  to  the  Second  Church  in  Hart- 
ford, &  M'  John  KusaeU  Pastour  of  the  Chnrch  at  Hadley  gave  the 
Eight  hand  of  fEeUowship  in  the  name  of  the  Second  Church  at  Hart- 
ford, the  Chni-ches  of  Gilford,  ffarmington,  Winsor,  Hadley,  Spring- 
feUd  &  Hatfeild,  whose  messengers  were  present." 

The  Church  Ao-  When  Mr.  Stoddard  commenced  his  labors 
oeptethe-'Haw-  in  Northampton,  he  found  that  the  "half- 
way covenant"  had  been  fully  accepted  by 
the  church.  Two  meetings  were  held,  one  in  December, 
1668,  and  the  other  in  February,  166fl.  At  the  first  one  the 
subject  of  baptism  was  considered ;  at  the  other  that  of  the 
consociation  of  churches,  and  both  were  consented  to  and 
approved  by  the  church.  This  action  was  in  accordance 
with  the  result  of  the  Synod  of  16(52,  as  "commended  to 
their  consideration  by  Order  of  the  Honno''ed  Gn"  Court." 
Apparently  nothing  further  was  accomplished  under  these 
votes  from  the  death  of  Mr.  Mather  till  the  installation  of 
Mr.  Stoddard.  In  November  following  that  event,  a  spe- 
cial vote  was  passed  which  provided 

"  That  from  year  to  year  such  as  grow  up  to  adult  age  in  the  church 
shall  present  themselves  to  the  Elders,  &  if  they  be  fotmd  to  under- 

1  !n  this  letter,  after  referring  to  the  invitation  of  the  church  and  people  that  he 
■would  undertake  to  be  their  pastor,  he  Bays  :— "-without  eyeing  that  power  anfl  grace 
whioh  God  has  treaeuced  up  io  Jesua  Chriat,  It  were  altogether  vain  (or  me  to  at- 
tempt Buch  an  unflertaking.  The  best  is,  that  when  we  haTe  the  comiQaDd  of  God 
for  our  warrant,  we  have  hla  promlBe  both  for  aBsistanoe  and  pai-aon.  I  do  therefore  Ten- 

deeire  In  accepting  o(  your  tuyitatioo,  giTing  up  myself  the  residua  of  my  days  to 
the  service  of  the  house  of  Gkid  in  this  piaee;  beseeching  jou,  who  are  not  altogether 
unacquainted  with  the  dlfSoulties,  temptations  and  bnrdens  of  each  a  work,  nor 
wholly  strangers  to  my  unfitness,  to  bow  your  knees  to  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jeeua 
Christ,  earnestly  begging  that  he  would  fit  me  by  his  Spirit  for  so  solemn  a  charge, 
and  make  me  a  blessing  unto  yon  and  your  posterity;  that  I  may  be  enabled  to  be  a 
faithful  steward,  and  that  my  labor  may  not  be  in  vain;  that  light,  and  peace,  and 
the  power  of  religion  may  be  continued  in  this  plantation."— Be t.  Solomon  'Williama' 
~  "  ■       ;on,  April  13, 1815,  pp.  19,  SO. 
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stand  &  assent  nnto  the  doctrine  of  faith,  not  to  be  scandalous  in  life, 
&  -willing  to  snbjeet  themselveB  to  the  gonernment  of  Christ  in  this 
Chnrch,  shall  publickly  own  the  covenant  &  be  acknowledged  members 
of  this  chnrch." 

One  "form  of  words  expressing  tlie  Summe  of  the  cove- 
nant to  be  used  in  Admission  of  members  into  a  state  of 
education,"  and  another  "to  be  used  in  the  admission  of 
members  unto  full  communion,"  as  well  as  the  form  of 
acknowledgment  by  the  church  in  each  case,  were  also  en- 
tered upon  the  records.  This  continued  to  be  the  govern- 
ing principle  of  the  church  for  many  years.  In  the  course 
of  time  this  system  of  "large  Congregationalism"  drifted 
into  the  more  lax  method  of  admitting  all  to  the  full  privi- 
leges of  the  church.  It  was  argued  that  faith  sufficient  to 
justify  the  baptism  of  children  was  ample  to  admit  the 
parents  to  the  church  as  full  communicsmts.  This  practice 
was  not  confined  to  Northampton,  but  became  almost  uni- 
versal in  Congregational  churches.  About  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  Mr.  Stoddard  propounded  his 
theory  that  "the  Lord's  Supper  is  instituted  to  be  a  means 
of  regeneration,"  This  was  the  distinctive  "Stoddardean 
doctrine,"  His  proposition  was  strongly  opposed  by  the 
Mathers — Increase  and  Cotton — and  as  strenuously  de- 
fended by  its  author.  The  controversy  became  quite  gen- 
eral and  nearly  every  clergyman  in  New  England  ranged 
himself  upon  one  side  or  the  other.  Church  practice  of 
course  differed,  but  whatever  bitterness  of  feeling  was  en- 
gendered thereby  soon  died  out,  and  the  antagonism  upon 
this  point  "did  not  interfere  with  fellowship  or  disturb  the 
peace."  When  the  church  formally  assented  to  the  half- 
way covenant,  it  also  decided  upon  certain  propositions, 
"Respecting  Dutyes  and  Privilidges  of  the  Children  of  the 
Covenant  and  the  dne  and  Orderly  manadgment  ther  of," 
adopted  a  profession  of  faith,  consisting  of  forty-six  arti- 
cles, and  amended  and  enlarged  the  church  covenant. 

AamiBsionB  to  the  During  the  first  four  months  after  Mr.  Stod- 
church.  dard's  settlement,  104  persons  "Personally 

took  the  covenant"  or  were  admitted  to  "a 
state  of  education."  Many  of  them  had  children,  who 
were  baptized,  and  to  some  of  the  adults  the  same  ordi- 
nance was  administered. 
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Controversy  oyer  During  the  interval  between  the  death  of 
the  KstabiiBh-  i^jj.^  Mather  and  the  settlement  of  Mr.  Stod- 
"oia  sonth  dard,  came  the  disruption  of  the  First 
churuii,"  Bos-  Church  in  Boston,  though  the  controversy 
which  led  to  it  had  been  going  on  for  some 
years.  People  in  this  section  became  somewhat  interested 
in  the  matter,  and  Northampton  and  Hadley  exerted  inci- 
dentally an  influence  in  shaping  the  i-esult.  It  ie  not  need- 
ful to  enter  extensively  upon  the  details  of  this  transaction, 
though  a  brief  synopsis  may  be  necessary.  After  the 
death  of  Rev.  Mr.  Norton  and  Bev.  Mr.  Wilson,  Pastor 
and  Teacher  in  this  church,  a  call  was  extended  to  Rev.  Mr, 
Davenport  of  New  Haven,  who  accepted.  The  ( 
pastor  and  teacher,  as  well  as  a  majority  of  the  i 
of  the  church,  strongly  favored  the  new  covenant.  Con- 
sequently the  call  to  Mr.  Davenport,  who  vehemently  op- 
posed the  decision  of  the  Synod,  though  sanctioned  by  a 
majority  vote  of  the  church,  provoked  a  heated  debate, 
and  a  number  of  the  influential  members  of  that  body,  re- 
fused to  acquiesce  in  his  settlement.  They  finally  with- 
drew, and  proceeded  to  organize  what  has  since  been  known 
as  the  "OH  South  Church."  The  First  Church  declined 
to  dismiss  the  seeeders,  but  an  ecclesiastical  council  recog- 
nized them  as  a  new  church.  This  revived  the  discussion 
of  the  "Half-way  covenant"  throughout  the  country. 
Gov.  Bellingham,  who  sympathized  with  Mr.  Davenport, 
called  an  extra  session  of  the  Magistrates,  but  they  de- 
cHned  to  act.  Throughout  New  England  the  churches 
ranged  themselv^  on  the  two  sides  of  this  contention. 
Favor  to  the  First  Church  meant  opposition  to  the  Synod, 
while  support  of  the  new  Church  signified  concurrence  in 
its  decisions. 

A  Memorial  from  The  next  Suggestion,  bearing  upon  this 
two  Hampshire  qiaostion  Came  from  Hadley  and  Northamp- 
ton. An  address  or  memorial  from  those 
towns  brought  the  matter  before  the  General  Court.  This 
document  bears  date  May  3,  1670.  It  referred  to  the  de- 
pressed condition  of  the  churches,  which  indicated  that  the 
Lord  instead  of  his  wonted  blessing 

' '  hatb  shewed  us  both  many  signes  of  his  displeasiire  against  and  de- 
parture from  na :  which  if  he  proceed  to  doe  then  is  that  f earf nl  woe 
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Hoe:  9;  13  accomplished  toward  ns.  This  Consideration  and  fear  where- 
of occasiotieth  us  to  present  this  our  humble  Enquiry  to  this  Honow^ 
Court  viz  Whether  the  rods  of  God  upon  our  churches  and  land  have 
not  this  speaking  voice  to  us  that  there  should  be  some  publike  and 
solemn  enquiry  what  it  is  that  hath  provoked  the  Lord  (who  doth  not 
afflict  willingly  bnt  if  neede  be)  against  us." 

This  memorial  was  signed  by  Henry  Clarke,  John  Rus- 
sell, Samuell  Smith,  in  the  name  of  the  freemen  of  Hadley, 
and  by  William  Helton  and  William.  Clarke  of  Northamp- 
ton, "in  the  name  of  Sundrey  of  the  freemen  there  who 
have  had  Consideration  of  the  above  mentioned  premises." 
These  last  two  named  gentlemen  were  the  deputies  from 
Northampton  for  that  year. 

The  Legiaiature  In  the  Houso  of  Deputies  the  petition  was 
takes  Action  referred  to  a  committee  of  five  persons,  to 
dress.  which  the  magistrates  added  another  mem- 

ber. This  committee,  after  a  "large  time 
of  consultation,"  were  unable  to  agree,  and  majority  and 
minority  reports  were  presented.  These  coincided  mainly 
concerning  the  cause  of  God's  displeasure  and  the  means 
by  which  it  was  to  be  removed.  The  majority  denounced 
in  particular  the  "innovation  in  doctrine  and  opinion,  wor- 
ship and  practice  then  prevailing,"  but  did  not  refer  explic- 
itly to  the  existing  controversy  concerning  the  new  church, 
though  that  was  evidently  the  animus  of  their  strictures. 
To  this  the  minority  demurred.  The  report  of  the  major- 
ity was  approved  by  the  deputies,  but  their  action  was  not 
concurred  in  by  the  magistrates,  who  desired  "a  clearer 
exposition  "  of  certain  parts  of  the  report.  A  second  paper 
was  sent  to  the  magistrates  disapproving  of  the  proceed- 
ings relative  to  the  "Old  South,"  and  censuring  certain 
parties  concerned  in  them.  This  not  proving  satisfactory, 
still  further  correspondence  ensued  between  the  two 
branches  of  the  government,  and  at  length  finding  that 
they  could  agree  upon  nothing  else,  they  adopted  the  usual 
course  in  such  cases,  ordered  a  day  of  fasting,  humiliation 
and  prayer,  and  dropped  the  subject.  By  this  time  the 
question  had  become  wholly  political,  and  at  the  ensuing 
election  parties  were  divided  between  the  old  and  the  new 
church  in  Boston.  A  majority  of  the  former  members  of 
the  House  of  Deputies  were  succeeded  by  new  ones  and  the 
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complexion  of  that  body  was  changed.  The  matter  was 
revived  in  the  next  House,  by  a  memorial  from  fifteen  of 
the  most  distinguished  clergymen  in  the  colony,  and  the 
establishment  of  the  new  church  was  sanctioned  by  the 
legislature. 

Vote  of  the  North-  There  seems  to  have  been  no  special  reason 
ampton  Depn-  ^jjy  ^^g  people  of  the  Conuectlcut  valley 
should  have  concerned  themselves  particu- 
larly abont  the  formation  of  a  new  church  in  Boston,  The 
supreme  importance  of  the  principle  underlying  the  whole 
controveTSy  was  in  a  sense  sufficient  to  account  for  it,  yet 
the  matter,  certainly  in  a  local  point  of  view,  had  much, 
less  significance  for  this,  than  for  the  eastern  section  of  the 
Commonwealth.  Peter  Tilton  of  Hadley,  was  undoubtedly 
a  prime  mover  in  the  affair.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
committee  that  considered  the  memorial  from  Hadley  and 
Northampton,  and  the  majority  report  was  in  his  hand- 
writing. It  liEis  been  insinuated  that  the  petition  origina- 
ted at  the  suggestion  of  Gov,  Bellingham,  between  whom 
and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Russell,  a  very  friendly  feeling  existed. 
Messrs.  Clarke  and  Holton  were  re-elected  deputies  from 
Northampton,  and  although  they  signed  the  memorial  of 
the  Hadley  men,  they  finally  voted  with  the  majority  in 
sustaining  the  new  church.  At  this  time  Noi-thampton 
had  no  settled  minister,  though  Mr.  Stoddard  had  been 
called,  and  was  then  preaching  here.  The  church,  how- 
ever, of  which  William  Holton  was  a  deacon,  and  William 
Clarke  a  member  in  full  communion,  had  already  approved 
and  adopted  the  decision  of  the  Synod.  ^ 

Fine  for  not  cioe-  In  March,  1670,  "it  was  voted  affirmatinely 
ing  the  Meadow  that  if  any  shall  let  in  any  Cattell  into  the 
Commissioner  Mcadow  aud  not  folow  them  or  get  them 
Appointed.  q^^  qj-  if  any  person  shall  Leaue  oppen  any 

of  the  Meadow  Gats  he  shall  be  fined  flue  shillings."  In 
accordance  with  a  law  passed  in  1647,  "for  a  more  equall 
&  ready  way  of  raysing  monyes  for  defray^  publicke 
1  time  to  come,"  in  the  month  of  August,  "En- 
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signe  John  Limane  was  chosene  Commisliener  toe  Joyne 
■with  the  selectmen  toe  take  the  state  of  the  Towne  and 
cary  the  list  toe  Springf  eild  and  meete  with  the  Comishen- 
ers  acordinge  toe  Law."  The  valuation  lists  of  the  several 
towns  in  the  county  were  to  be  considered  and  perfected  by 
Commissioners  who  were  to  meet  at  the  shire  town,  and 
transmit  the  same  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Commonwealth. 
This  is  the  first  record  of  any  action  by  the  town  under 
this  law.  It  is  not  probable,  however,  that  the  law  had 
been  ignored  up  to  this  time.  There  must  have  been  a  fail- 
ure on  the  part  of  the  town  clerk  to  record,  rather  than  a 
neglect  on  the  part  of  the  town  to  appoint. 

Land  set  apart  for     Permanent  provision  was  made  for  schools 
sohooiB.  i}^\g  year,  a  quantity  of  land  being  seques- 

tered for  that  purpose.  This  was  the  foun- 
dation of  the  fund  for  the  use  of  schools  which  was  many 
years  in  existence.  The  town  voted  in  January,  16^J,  to 
set  apart 

"  A  parcell  of  Land  containing  80;  or  a  himdreed  Acors,  if  it  can  be 
found:  for  som  pnblick  vae  as  for  in  corragment  of  a  scole  or  for  what 
vse  the  Towne  shall  se  good— and  that  this  may  be  speedly  done  there 
was  then  a  comitte  chosen  to  Lay  out  this  Land  and  to  see  that  it  bee 
Laid  ont  where  it  may  bee  moat  for  the  Townes  profit." 

Location  and  Bent  Two  parcels  of  land  Were  "found"  fit  for 
of  the  School  this  purpose,  the  next  year;  both  were  on 
Manhan  River,  near  Bartlett's  Mill,  now 
Easthampton.  One  tract  of  land  containing  eighty  acres, 
was  situated  ''a  little  aboue  the  cart  way  as  you  goe  oner 
the  river  and  so  vp  the  river  on  both  sides,  running  from 
the  brook  a  little  above  the  cart  way  to  Thomas  Dewey's 
meadow,  westerly ; "  and  the  other  of  twenty  acres  was  "  be- 
low the  falls  in  munhan  that  are  below  the  cart  way."  This 
land  was  leased  apparently  for  a  long  term  of  years.  That 
part  of  it  above  the  mill  was  rented  in  two  parts,  one  at 
16s.  and  the  other  at  64s.,  bringing  in  an  income  of  £i 
yearly.  The  portion  below  the  mill,  called  the  upper  and 
lower  meadow,  was  also  leased  in  two  sections,  at  15s.  each 
per  year.  This  land  was  held  by  the  town  for  more  than 
seventy  years,  when  it  was  sold  and  the  proceeds  funded  for 
the  use  of  the  schools. 
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A  PoJi  Taxtopay  Id  January  16?i,  it  "was  voted  that  "all 
the  Miniater.  householdei's  and  Eatable  persons  shall  pay 
a  Penalty  for  2*  P/  per  head  to  the  ministers  Rate  for  the 
False  Retuma,  ygar  insuing."  Stock  was  to  he  rated  the 
same  as  it  was  "estemd  in  making  the  contry  rate,"  and 
mowing  and  plowing  land  was  to  be  rated  at  "  twenty  shil- 
lings" per  acre.  It  was  also  voted  that  "if  any  in  bring- 
ing in  a  list  of  Estate  shall  keep  back  any  part  of  his  estate 
he  shall  be  Liable  to  be  Rated  double  for  that  Estate  which 
be  keeps  back  if  it  can  be  found."  This  vote  was  repeated 
in  1674. 

Lanfl  Qcanta  to  be     Apparently  there  had  been  much  irregular- 
aotea  on  at  two     jty  in  the  granting  of  land.     Many  errors 
ToV^Busrnesa     ^^^  Crept  in,  and  frequent  votes  were  re- 
to  He  Recorded     quired  to   correct  them.     In  order  to  pre- 
withgreateroare.    ^^^j.  ^^^j^  inaccuracy  lu  futuTB,  as  Well  as 
to  check  inconsiderate  and  unsatisfactory  grants,  a  vote 
was  passed  at  the  above  meeting  providing  "that  in  grant- 
ing of  Land  it  shall  be  first  be  motioned  at   one   Towne 
meeting  and  not  granted  but  left  to  the  Consideration  of 
the  Towne  till  the  next  meeting."    At  the  same  time  pro- 
vision was  made  for  a  more  careful  record  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  several  town  meetings.     An  order  was  adopted 
"that  all  matters  coming  to  the  Towns  considderation  shal 
be  writen  downe  in  som  lose  paper  before  that  it  be  voted 
by  the  Towne  and  then  recorded  verpatum  in  the  Towne 
Book."     If  a  vote  of  this  kind  had  been  previously  passed 
and  enforced,  the  early  records  would  now  be  of  much 
greater  value. 

ComniisBionera  t  o  This  year  there  disappears  from  the  town 
end  Small  cauaea  proceedings  the  familiar  record  of  the  an- 
nual election  of  Commissioners  to  end 
Small  Causes.  After  this  date  they  appear  to  have  been 
appointed  by  the  County  Court.  When  William  Clarke 
was  chosen  a  Justice  of  that  court,  special  provision  was 
made  for  the  continuance  of  these  officials  in  Northampton 
and  Hadley,  though  the  office  had  been  abolished  in 
Springfield,  when  Mr.  Pynchon  became  a  member  of  the 
County  Court.     Commissioners  were  appointed  by  the  court 
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till  1684,  when  all  local  record  concerning  them  ceases. 
When  Sir  Edmnnd  Andros  reorganized  the  judicial  sys- 
tem of  the  colony,  this  special  form  of  Justice  Court  was 
continued,  but  appointments  to  it  were  not  recorded  hy 
the  clerks  of  the  court.  Under  the  new  charter.  Commis- 
sioners to  end  Small  Causes  were  superceded  hy  Justices  of 
the  Peace.  It  will  be  noted  that  these  officers  for  North- 
ampton were  first  appointed  by  the  General  Court,  after- 
wards elected  by  the  people,  and  then  appointed  by  the 
County  Court.  In  every  case  they  were  sworn  into  office 
by  the  court. 

PracantionB  against  Colony  laws  were  passed  in  the  year  1637, 
Harboring  stran-  imposing  fines  upon  towus  and  persons  en- 
tertaining strangers,  or  allowing  them  to 
remain  more  than  three  weeks  without  a  license ;  friends 
and  relatives  came  under  the  same  restrictions.  The  rea- 
sons for  these  strict  regulations  are  not  far  to  seek.  Even 
with  the  comparatively  scanty  emigration  of  those  days,  it 
was  important  that  the  towns  should  be  protected  against 
whatever  there  was  of  it  that  might  become  detrimental  to 
them,  and  the  inland  plantations  in  particular  would  nat- 
urally avail  themselves  of  a  law  securing  them  from  its 
evils.  Everywhere  social  and  religious  harmony  was  re- 
cognized as  the  principal  foundation  of  the  government, 
and  everything  tending  to  its  demoralization  must  he 
under  strict  control.  That  danger  in  this  direction  was 
imminent,  and  that  cases  requiring  treatment  had  already 
arisen,  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  vote,  passed 
in  March,  167| :  — 

"  Whereas  a  greate  deale  of  troWe  dettrament  and  Charge  hane  been 
brought  vpon  this  Towne  by  reason  of  reseauinge  into  the  same  for- 
reners  and  Strangers :  wee  doe  therfore  by  this  order  and  by  this  it  is 
orderred:  that  who  eoe  ever  in  this  Towne  shall  bringe  intoe  it  or  re- 
seane  intoe  his  famaJy  a  forrener  or  stranger  or  any  man  from  ahroode 
and  enterteyne  him  in  his  house  abone  ten  days  without  libertie  frome 
the  selectmen  siiall  forfite  toe  the  Towne  ten  shillings  for  evary  weeke 
8oe  enterteyninge  him." 

RotfttioEin  Office.     Frcquent  change  in  official  incumbents,  hut 

for  other  than  political  reasons,  seems  to 

have  been  one  of  the  cardinal  virtues,  and  in  order  to  re- 
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lieve  citizens  of  onerous  public  duty,  as  well  as  to  distrib- 
ute the  honors  of  citizenship  more  evenly,  the  town  voted 
in  1674:  — 

"  Wheare  aa  the  inhabitants  of  this  Towne  haue  for  simderrie  years 
made  choice  of  Townsmen  the  same  that  wheare  in  the  yeare  before 
and  it  beinge  toe  greate  a  burden  for  the  same  men  toe  be  soe  often  iin- 
ployd  in  that  worke  and  others  eased  the  select  men  takinge  the  matter 
intoe  consideration  doe  order  that  for  tym  to  come  noe  man  shall  be 
chosen  toe  be  a  Towns  man  abone  toe  yearse  toegether  and  but  on  or 
toe  of  them  toe  be  chosen  a  second  tyme  nether." 

Grants  of  Saw  Mill     FoF  slxteeu  years  Northampton  had  been 
Privileges.  without  a  saw  mill,  and  when  the  matter 

was  first  agitated,  in  1667,  the  town  made 
very  generous  propositions  towards  the  promotion  of  such 
an  enterprise,  by  offering  the  builders  twenty  acres  of  land, 
if  the  mill  should  be  completed  within  three  years.  The 
grantees,  John  King  and  Medad  Pomeroy,  however,  failed 
to  carry  out  their  obligation,  and  in  1670,  the  same  grant 
was  made  to  Joseph  Parsons  Sr.,  with  the  additional  con- 
cession that  "  the  mill  was  to  goe  rate  free,  in  all  the  comon 
Towne  rates  due  from  him  and  Ms  heirs  soe  long  as  he 
keepe  the  mill  goeing  for  the  Townes  vse."  Eev,  Mr.  Stod- 
dard, who  had  just  begun  to  preach  here,  seems  to  have 
joined  in  this  venture.  They  built  the  mUl,  on  Mill  River, 
just  below  "Baker's  Meadow,"  probably  in  or  near  the 
present  "Bay  State"  village,  and  received  the  land  offered 
for  it  from  the  town.  Joseph  Parsons  had  "the  land  for 
his  father's  mill"  over  Mnnhan  river,  and  Mr.  Stoddard 
had  what  has  since  been  known  as  "Stoddard's  Meadow," 
on  Mill  River,  in  the  present  village  of  Florence.  Mr. 
Stoddard  sold  his  right  in  the  "mill  place"  in  1689,  to  John 
Parsons,  but  no  mill  was  there  at  the  time.  This  was  the 
first  saw  mill  constructed  in  Northampton. 

In  1674:,  David  Wilton,  Medad  Pomeroy,  and  John  Tay- 
lor, had  liberty  to  "set  vp"  a  saw  mill  "on  the  brooke  on 
the  right  hand  of  the  Cart  waye  goinge  over  Munban  river 
on  this  sid  that  runs  intoe  the  river  and  whilese  the  mill 
is  in  vse  theye  haue  granted  them  ten  or  twilf  acors  of 
Land  for  a  pasture."  They  were  also"  granted  "  the  Liber- 
tie  of  the  Commons  toe  fall  timber."  This  mill  was  prob- 
ably built  by  the  grantees,  and  was  the  first  one  erected 
within  the  present  limits  of  the  town  of  Easthampton. 
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Joseph  Hawiey,  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  for  schools 
Sohiwi-inaster,  made  two  jeaTS  before,  there  is  little  evi- 
dence that  the  school-master  had  yet  become 
a  permanent  fixture.  Town  action  in  reference  to  the  em- 
ployment of  teachers,  previous  to  1671,  has  already  been 
given,  and  though  the  records  contain  no  notice  of  a  school- 
master till  five  years  after  that  date,  yet  the  account  books 
of  Mr.  Joseph  Hawley  show  that  he  carried  on  a  school 
here  in  1674,  for  which  he  was  paid  in  part  by  the  town. 
Mr.  Hawley,  just  graduated  from  Harvard  College,  came  to 
Northampton  in  that  year  for  the  purpose  of  teaehing 
school,  and  from  that  time  it  is  believed  that  continuous 
schools  have  been  maintained  in  this  town.  For  at  least 
eight  years  he  was  thus  employed,  though  there  seems  to 
have  been  a  partial  intermission  during  the  Indian  war  of 
1675  and  1676,  his  school  being  open  only  about  two  months 
in  each  of  those  years.  He  had  between  forty  and  fifty 
scholars,  but  probably  never  so  large  a  number  at  any  one 
time.  Very  few  attended  all  the  year,  and  some  only  for  a 
few  months.  His  was  the  first  school  in  town,  taught  by 
a  man,  at  which  it  is  known  that  girls  were  present.  They 
were  private  pupils,  no  part  of  their  tuition  being  paid 
from  the  public  funds,  and  presumably  they  were  not  pres- 
ent at  the  same  session  as  the  boys.  Of  these  girls,  eleven 
in  number,  two  were  taught  writing  at  10s.  each,  and 
among  them  were  Mary  and  Hester  Stoddard,  daughters  of 
Eev.  Solomon  Stoddard. '  For  boys  he  charged  four  pence 
a  week  for  reading  and  writing,  and  Latin  scholars  six 
pence  per  week ;  girls  generally  paid  four  pence  per  week, 
though  some  were  charged  six  pence.  What  the  scholars 
paid,  which  may  have  averaged  forty  scholars  at  10s.  each, 
amounted  to  £30,  and  the  town  was  taxed  for  the  rest,  per- 
haps £10  or  £15  more,  These  school  rates  seem  to  have 
been  put  into  Mr.  Hawley's  hands  for  collection,  and  he  re- 
ceived directly  from  the  parents,  not  only  what  was  due 
on  their  private  account,  but  their  school  tax  also. 

1  The  girls  taught  by  Mr.  Hawley  were  Mary  and  Heater,  daughters  or  Rev.  SolO' 
moQ  Stoddard:  Hannah,  daughter  of  Isaac  Sheldon ;  Sarah,  daughter  of  Joseph  Boot ; 
Mary,  daughter  of  John  Taylor;  Sarah  and  Walte.  daughters  ol  Preserred  Clapp; 
Sarah,  daughter  of  Israel  Rust;  and  Mary,  daughter  of  Samuel  Marshall;  Thankful 
and  Johanna,  daiyjhtera  of  John  Taylor,  were  taught  writing  at  lOs.  each. 
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Subscriptions  aod  The  fortificatioii  m  Boston  harbor,  1  called 
Bates  for  Re-  the  "Castle,"  was  bumed  March  31,  167|. 
"cLtie."^  ^  -A-  "free  contribution"  to  rebuild  it  was 
coromeiLded  by  the  Governor,  Magistrates 
and  Deputies.  The  committees  of  militia  in  the  several 
towns  were  to  take  charge  of  the  work  of  raising  these 
contributions.  This  was  done,  and  Northampton  gave  41s. 
These  subscriptions  proving  insufficient,  taxes  were  levied 
to  make  up  the  deficiency.  Those  who  had  subscribed  were 
to  be  considered  in  the  rate.  The  amount  assessed  upon 
and  paid  by  Northampton,  in  addition  to  the  contributions, 
was  £26.9.3.  Hadley  subscribed  93s.  7;  Hatfield  Et3s.  6; 
Westfleld  4:3s.  Part  of  these  subscriptions  was  allowed 
for  freight.  The  rates  for  these  three  towns  were,  Hadley, 
£33.17.4;  Hatfield,  £11.5;  Westfield,  £12.3.3 

Settlement  o£     It  was  in  1671,   that  thirty  citizens  from 
Northfleia.  Korthampton,  and  three  from  Hadley,  pe- 

titioned the  General  Court  for  the  grant  of 
a  plantation  at  Squatheag.  Their  application  was  denied, 
but  was  renewed  the  following  year,  was  then  favorably 
acted  upon,  and  the  next  spring  the  settlement  was  com- 
menced. Twenty-two  residents  of  Korthampton  and  one 
of  Wethersiield,  "ingaged  to  do  their  indeavour  to  attend 
the  conditions  of  the  grant,"  and  among  them  are  to  be 
found  the  names  of  Elder  John  Strong,  Joseph  Parsons 
Sr. ,  Samuel  Wright  Sr. ,  and  WDliaDi  Jeanes.  The  name 
of  William  Clarke  does  not  appear  upon  either  petition, 
but  he  was  employed  to  lay  out  the  township,  and  was 
prominent  in  establishing  the  town.  Nearly  all  of  the 
twenty  home  lots  at  first  set  off  were  taken  up  by  North- 
ampton men,  but  were  not  all  occupied  by  them.  Those 
who  did  not  become  squatters  themselves  sent  representa- 
tives to  make  their  title  good. 

It  is  evident  that  this  movement  had  in  it  some  specula- 
tive elements.  The  first  petition  contains  the  gist  of  the 
matter.  Finding  themselves  in  a  "great  measure  straight- 
ened,"  they  ask  for   a  new  township.      The  real  truth 

1  This  (ortifloation  was  situated  on  Caatle  lElaofl  in  Boston  liarbor,  about  tliree 
miles  from  that  ait)'.  It  was  erected  in  ISM,  and  having  fallen  into  decay,  vee  re- 
built in  16&.  at  a  coEt  of  not  less  than  £1.000.  Bumed  In  1673,  it  had  been  imme- 
diately recoastructed  of  atone.  Itvaeto  delrar  this  expense  that  the  subscriptions 
vete  otdeied  and  the  tax  lerled. 
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was  that  tiey  were  in  pursuit  of  more  meadow  land. 
Having  absorbed  all  that  was  available  at  home,  they 
sought  new  fields,  some  undoubtedly  with  a  view  to  the 
establishment  of  their  sons,  but  most  of  them  for  their 
own  pecuniary  advantage.  Northfield  was  but  an  out-set- 
tlement of  Northampton.  Important  town  officers  were 
non-residents,  and  for  many  years  its  record  books  were 
kept  here. 

ContributioQs  lor  Harvard  College,  fostered,  protected  and 
Harrard  College,  sustained  by  the  government,  had  not  only 
received  repeated  grants  of  land  and  money, 
but  voluntary  subscriptions  throughout  the  colony,  for  its 
benefit,  were  continued  for  years,*  In  1669,  when  appar- 
ently its  further  usefulness  depended  upon  the  erection  of 
a  new  college  building,  the  system  of  town  donations  was 
resumed,  and  from  1673,  pushed  with  renewed  vigor.  These 
"voluntary  contributions"  were  enforced  by  statute.  The 
Commonwealth  held  the  contribution  box  and  ordered  the 
people  to  cast  in  their  gifts.  As  might  have  been  expected, 
considerable  difficulty  was  experienced  in  obtaining  returns 
under  this  system  of  compulsory  generosity.  For  eight 
years  or  more  the  matter  lingered,  and  those  who  did  sub- 
scribe were  dilatory  in  makiug  payments.  It  should  be 
considered,  however,  that  during  this  period  occurred  King 
Philip's  war,  and  that  the  devastated  towns  had  little  to 
pay  with,  however  good  their  disposition  might  have  been. 
Several  statutory  hints  were  required  before  the  purses  of 
the  people  could  be  opened  to  any  great  extent,  or  their  do- 
nations made  available.  An  order  was  issued  in  1678,  to 
levy  by  distress  upon  all  persons  who  refuse  to  "  make  pay- 
ment of  what  they  have  subscribed." 

Northampton  on  the  Two  yoaTS  afterwards  the  selectmen  of  the 

BiftckLiat.  several  towns  were  ordered  to  inquire  into 

the  matter,  and  make  return  "of  what  is  don 

or  to  be  donn,"  under  penalty  of  £30.     A  list  of  the  names 

1    In  jesa,  the  General  Court  ordered  that  a  "  voluntarj  collection  be  oomended  to 
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of  twenty-two  delinquent  towns  follows,  and  among  them 
appears  that  of  Northampton.  This  suhscription  did  not 
commend  itself  to  the  inhabitants,  as  but  few  of  the  towns 
in  the  colony  made  any  response  during  the  many  years  it 
had  been  in  progress.  Of  the  thirty-two  towns  represented 
in  the  General  Court  in  1680,  twelve  had  paid,  and  twenty 
were  on  the  black  list,  which  also  included  two  others  not 
represented  that  year.  Northampton  subscribed  £29,11'.10, 
in  flax,  summer  wheat,  and  flour,  but  the  expense  of  trans- 
portation and  other  drawbacks,  which  were  deducted  from 
these  enforced  donations,  reduced  the  amount  applied  on 
the  subscription  to  £20.9.4.  This  contribution  is  nowhere 
recognized  by  the  town ;  it  was  obtained,  without  doubt, 
through  the  authority  of  the  selectmen,  who  were  empow- 
ered by  the  statute  to  appoint  canvassers.  The  original 
paper,  1  containing  the  names  of  eighty-five  subscribers,  is 
still  in  existence ;  it  shows  that  the  work  was  commenced 
in  1673,  and  there  are  other  entries  in  each  of  the  next  three 
years.  Five  years  more,  however,  passed  before  the  gifts 
were  collected  and  forwarded. 

V.  Solomon  Stoddard,  is  still  extant 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

WITCHCRAi'T— TRIAL  OF  MAEY  PARSONS. 

Prevalence  of  Su-  In  New  England,  the  early  settlers  were  in 
peratition,  jjq  sense  superioT  to  the  superstitions  and 

delusions  of  the  times  in  which  they  lived. 
Belief  in  the  supernatural  was  universal.  Having  implicit 
faith  in  signs  and  omens,  they  read  in  the  sky  warnings  of 
coming  events,  and  gave  prophetic  interpretation  to  any 
unfamiliar  phenomenon.  Many  occurrences,  the  results  of 
natural  laws,  were  often  ascribed  to  unseen  or  occult  influ- 
ences, and  any  extraordinary  incident  was  sure  to  he  attrib- 
uted to  the  direct  interference  of  some  higher  power. 
The  local  history  of  Massachusetts  abounds  in  corrobora- 
tive facts.  1  This  belief  was  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
ignorant.  It  permeated  all  classes,  the  learned  as  well  as 
the  unlearned.  Scholars,  professional  men,  clergymen,  ac- 
knowledged the  existence  of  witches,  and  the  common  peo- 
ple imputed  many  of  the  events  of  every  day  life,  se- 
riously affecting  themselves,  or  neighbors,  to  this  evil  in- 
fluence. None  doubted  its  reality,  and  in  every  civilized 
country  the  practice  of  witchcraft  was  made  a  capital 
offence.     Nor  is  the  superstition  banished  by  the  light  and 

I  These  omena  were  gonorftUj  noticed  Jaat  batoce  aome  impcrtant  event  took 
place.  Immediate Ir  preceding  the  outbreak  of  King  PMlip'B  war,  strange  appear- 
anceaintheheavcoa  were  reported  bjlncreaee  Mather  andothers:  such  as  LLe  "  d.B- 
charse  of  artilleiy  aod  small  arma,  aeeompanied  by  tlie  beating  of  drums  aa  in  bat- 

througb  the  air."  Aa  the  flrat  squadron  of  soLdiera  was  marching  to  attael!  Khig 
Philip,  hi  1BT8,  an  eclipse  of  the  Eun  took  place,  and  upon  it  was  diatfnotly  visible  to 
the  superatitious  milttla  men,  the  outlines  0(  an  Indian  eoalp.  Previous  to  the  at- 
tack on  Deerfielfl,  in  17W,  Eev.  Mr.  Stoddard  reports,  according  to  PenhoUow,  (hat 
■'  a  few  nights  before  the  assault  was  they  were  strangelj  amused  (amazed]  by  a 
trampling  noise  roaod  the  fort  aa  if  it  were  beaet  by  ladiaQS."  Again,  quoting 
Irom  the  same  authority,  juat  before  the  attack  on  Paseommuek,  "the  people  of 
Springfield  heard  a  great  shooting;  unto  some  It  seemed  to  be  at  Westfleld,  to  others 

anoe;  but  when  they  came  all  was  still  and  quiet,  the  reason  whereof  is  liard  to  as- 
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civilization  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  all  parts  of  the 
world,  civilized  or  barbarous,  the  same  belief  prevails. 
Four-fifths  of  the  human  race  at  the  present  day  are  said 
to  believe  in  witchcraft,  * 

witohcratt  Emite-  The  records  of  the  past  show  with  what  an 
mants  in  MaB8«^  intolerant  spirit  the  crime  wa«  punished. 
Catholics  and  Protestants  persecuted  alleged 
witches  with  equaUy  intemperate  zeal,  The  cruelty  of  the 
punishment  was  commensurate  with  the  adjudged  enormi- 
ty of  the  evil.  Burning  alive  at  the  stake^  was  the  horri- 
ble death  meted  out  to  those  who  had  been  convicted  of 
witchcrait,  though  large  numbers  were  hanged.  None, 
however,  were  burned  for  this  practice  in  Massachusetts, 
Throughout  the  settlements  in  America  the  signal  atrocity 
of  this  great  wrong  was  recognized,  and  stringent  laws  were 
passed  for  its  suppression.  The  first  execution  in  Massa- 
chusetts colony  for  this  crime  was  that  of  Margaret  Jones, 
who  was  hanged  at  Boston,  June  15"',  1648,  Eight  years 
after  Widow  Anne  Hibbins  was  executed  in  the  same  city. 
An  unusual  excitement  existed  in  this  direction  in  Massa- 
chusetts from  1681  to  1683.  Many  were  tried,  and  several 
persons  suffered  the  death  penalty.  During  the  succeeding 
decade,  comparative  quiet  prevailed,  with  an  occasional 
outbreak,  but  in  1699,  the  witchcraft  craze  burst  into  fierce 
flame  in  Salem  and  vicinity,  "Within  a  year  nearly  two 
hundred  persons  were  accused  and  arrested.  Some  escaped 
from  prison,  others  died  there,  nineteen  were  put  to  death, 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty  were  released  when  the  excite- 
ment subsided,  Plymouth  colony  leaves  but  two  cases  on 
record,  one  in  1661,  and  the  other  in  167'!'. 
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le  deatlt  of  burning  aliTe,  though  many  were  mnrdered  by  otdeala.  Mao- 
itesthat  lu  a  period  of  time  which  la  more  than  ooTered  by  the  life  of  John 
^he  "Mayflower,"  M,000  of  these  eiecutioDE  took  place  In  England,  This 
^layagast  estimate;  but  the  fact  tbaQhe  thought  it  reasonable  indicates 
jtual  result  must  have  been  horrible."— Pilgrim  Bepublic,  pp.  491,  493. 
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HISTORY    OF    NORTHAMPTON,  [1674. 

Several  trials  for  witchcraft  occurred  in 
Hampshire  County,  hut  no  executions.  The 
first  case  was  that  of  Maiy  Parsons,  wife 
of  Hugh  Parsons  of  Springfield,  She  was  tried  for  witch- 
craft and  for  the  murder  of  her  child,  in  1651.  On  the  for- 
mer charge  she  was  acquitted,  hut  pleaded  guilty  to  that  of 
murder,  and  was  sentenced  to  death.  At  the  time  of  her 
trial  she  was  quite  sick,  and  the  feeling  prevailed  that  she 
would  die  hefore  it  was  completed.  There  is  no  record  of 
her  execution,  and  it  is  believed  that  on  account  of  sickness 
she  was  reprieved  and  prohably  died  in  prison.  She  was 
deranged.  Her  hushand,  Hugh  Parsons,  was  accused  of 
"having  familiar  and  wicked  converse  with  the  devil  and 
of  using  divers  devilish  practices  and  witchcraft,"  and  tried 
the  following  year.  The  jury  found  him  guilty,  hut  the 
magistrates  did  not  consent  to  the  verdict.  The  case  came 
before  the  General  Court,  May  36'",  1652,  when  he  was 
judged  not  to  be  guilty  of  witchcraft,  and  was  discharged,  ^ 

The  First  Case  in  The  fii'st  case  of  witchcraft  in  Northamp- 
Northampton.  {,qji  came  to  trial  in  1674.  Mary  Parsons, 
wife  of  Cornet  Joseph  Parsons,  one  of  the 
first  settlers  in  town,  and  one  of  its  most  prominent  citi- 
zens, was  the  accused.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Thomas 
Bliss  of  Hartford,  a  woman  of  more  than  ordinary  intelli- 
gence, and  of  unquestioned  respectability.  Her  accusers 
were  also  persons  of  high  standing  and  good  reputation. 
How  much  revenge,  jealousy,  or  spite  may  have  influenced 
the  prosecutors  is  not  known,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  imputation  grew  out  of  an  old  quarrel  of  some 
eighteen  years  standing,  the  facts  concerning  which  have 
heen  narrated  in  a  previous  chapter, 

Samuel  Bartlett,  and  his  father-in-law,  James  Bridgman, 
whose  wife  was  the  defendant  in  the  suit  for  slander,  were 
the  complainants.  Both  were  men  of  substance,^  and  were 
greatly  respected  in  the  community. 

Mary  PiirBons     Freed  from  all  suspicions  of  evil  doings  by 

charged  with     the  lesult  of  the  slander  trial,  the  position 

of  Mary  Parsons  in  the  community  would 

seem  to  have  been  firmly  established.     The  punishment  in- 

1  Judd'B  History  of  Hftdley,  p.  384. 

2  Bartlett  left  an  estate  inveatoried  at  £1,4TT,  and  Bridgman  one  ol  £)!», 
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flicted  upon  the  defendants,  would  be  expected  at  least  to 
deter  any  from  offering  further  inuendoes  or  insinuations 
derogatory  to  her  character.  But  such  was  not  the  case. 
Eighteen  years  afterwards,  the  same  family  revived  the 
slanderous  gossip  in  the  form  of  distinct  charges  of  witch- 
craft. It  was  not  the  loss  of  cows,  or  oxen,  or  swine,  that 
was  attributed  to  lier  this  time,  but  the  fearful  and  terrible 
accusation  of  causing  the  death  of  a  human  being.  The 
Bridgman  family  still  cherished  the  old  grudge,  though 
the  mother  had  been  six  years  dead. 

Mary  Bartiett'a  Samuel  Eartlett,  SOU  of  Robcrt,  in  1672, 
married  Mary,  daughter  of  James  Bridg- 
man. She  died  suddenly  within  two  years. 
The  husband  and  the  father  imagined  that 
her  death  was  caused  by  some  "unnatural  means,"  and  su- 
perstition at  once  suggested  witchcraft.  Now  was  the  time 
to  revenge  the  slander  case,  and  the  parties  who  suffered 
from  it  were  not  slow  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportu- 
nity. Samuel  Bartlett's  wife  died  in  August,  and  the  case 
against  Mary  Parsons  for  witchcraft  was  entered  at  the 
September  term  of  the  court,  held  in  Springfield. 

The  Rumor  Spreads  Suspicious  of  cvil,  started  by  Eartlett  and 
thtough  the  Town.  Bridgman,  at  once  took  wind,  and  soon 
the  surmise  that  Mary  Parsons,  the  witch, 
had  caused  the  death  of  Mrs.  Bartlett,  filled  the  town.  The 
gossips  stirred  up  the  community  on  the  subject,  and  Mrs. 
Parsons  soon  caught  the  rumors.  She  was  a  resolute  and 
determined  woman,  met  her  accusers  voluntarily,  and  in 
person,  when  they  came  before  the  court.  She  denied  the 
imputation,  and  no  doubt,  cited  in  proof  of  her  innocence, 
the  abortive  attempt  to  slander  her  in  previous  years. 

Proeeedings  o£  thfi  The  testimony  in  this  trial  has  not  been  dis- 
PreiimiQary  coverod,  but  it  may  be  presumed  that  much 
that  was  used  in  the  previous  case  was  re- 
produced.' So  far,  as  recorded,  the  proceedings  of  the 
preliminary  trial  in  this  case,  are  as  follows  :— 
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" County  Co'te  holden  at  Springfeild,  Sept.  30"",  1674. 

"There  Being  exhibited  to  this  Ccte  diverse  teatemonye 9  on  Oath 
from  Northampton  of  Mary  Persons  declaring  Canses  of  jealousies  & 
Snapition  of  Witchcrafft  in  y*  Town  &  Diverse  of  the  t«stemonys  re- 
fleeting  on  y*  wife  of  Joseph  Persons  Sen',  she  haveing  intemation  y' 
such  things  were  hrnited  abroade  &  y'  she  should  Probably  be  called 
in  Question  for  Reason  aforesayd,  she  volentaryly  made  her  appear- 
ence  in  Oo'te,  deaireing  to  Cleare  her  self  of  such  an  execrable  crime  & 
y*  testemonyes  being  Eeade  before  her  &  she  examined  thereupon,  the 
Ccte  thought  meete  for  speciall  Beason  to  referr  y"  matter  to  ffurther 
Disquesition  when  she  shotdd  be  called  fforth  to  make  ffurther  Answer 
&  it  being  aoe  declared  to  her  she  was  for  Present  dismiat. 

"Sam"  Bartlet  of  Northampton  haveing  lately  lost  his  wife  to  his 
greate  greife  as  he  expresgeth  and  y*  rather  for  y'  he  Strongly  suspects 
y"  she  dyed  by  some  unuseall  means,  viz,  by  meanes  of  some  eveU  In- 
struem'  he  presented  to  the  Oor'te  diverse  Evedences  to  shew  the 
grounds  of  hia  fears  &  suspition.  Alaoe  Goodman  Bridgeman  sending 
to  y°  Oo'te  &  Intreating  that  Diligent  inquisition  may  be  made,  Con- 
cerning y  Death  of  y  sayd  Woeraan  his  Daughter  for  j'  he  also 
Strongly  suspects,  she  come  to  her  end  by  some  unlawf  nil  &  imatnreall 
means  &  for  y  Diverse  of  y  teatemoneyes  doe  reflect  on  Goodwife 
Persones  Sen  of  Northampton  y*  Co't«  haveing  Bead  y't«Btemonyes  doe 
thinte  it  meete  y'  y  case  should  be  ffnrther  Look'  into  &  therefore  doe 
refferr  y  sayd  case  &  all  other  things  Concerning  y"  sayd  Goodwife 
Persona  y'  have  heene  now  Presented  to  y*  aioumm"  of  this  Oo'te  which 
is  to  be  kept  at  Northampton  y*  18"'  Day  of  Novemb'  next,  for  further 
Disquisition  &  doe  order  y"  she  be  warned  there  to  attend  to  answer  w' 
shall  be  objected  agst  her  &  y  witnesses  are  to  be  warned  to  appear  to 
testify  before  her  viva  voce  w'  they  have  already  given  in  upon  oath 
concerning  her." 

"The  18"'  of  November  being  come,  for  speciaU  Reasons,  Major 
Pynchon  ajonmed  the  court  to  the  5""  day  of  January,  1974. 
"Jan.  5,  1674,  the  Oo'te  meet  at  Northampton  at  the  time  Appointed 

"ffor  the  Holding  of  this  Co'te  were  present  Majo' John  Pynchon  & 
Assistant  M'  Henry  Gierke  Left.  W"  Gierke  Lef  David  Wilton.  The 
Recorder  Capt  Holyoke  was  absent  not  being  well.  Left  Wilton  was 
ordered  and  apiwinted  to  officiate  as  Clerk  to  this  Oo'te. 

"  Maiy  Parsones  the  wife  of  Joseph  Parsones  Sen'  Appeared.  Alsoe 
Sam"  Bartlett  whome  this  Oo'te  ordered  to  produce  y°  witnesses  in  y 
matter  reffering  to  Goodwife  Parsones  suspition  of  witchcrafft.  And 
y  sayd  Goodwife  Parsones  being  CaJled  to  speak  for  her  self.  She  did 
assert  her  own  inocency  often  mentioning  it  how  Cleare  she  was  of  such 
a  Crime,  and  y'  the  Eighteons  God  knew  her  Inocency  with  whome  she 
had  left  her  Canse. 

"  There  havinge  beene  many  Suspitiones  of  Witchcrafft  at  North- 
ampton &  several!  testemonyes  concerning  the  same,  of  Persones  sus- 
pected, Exhibited  to  the  Last  County  Oo'te  in  Sept'  Last  at  Springfeild 
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by  Persones  tliea  &  there  comeing  Voluatarlie  aome  to  give  in  Evidence 
&  others  there  appeareing  also  withont  Smaondea  to  Cleare  themsdves 
of  soe  execrable  a  Crime.  Aleoe  James  Bridgeman  sending  to  y  Oo'te 
y'  Diligent  inquesition  might  be  made  Concerning  the  Death  of  his 
Danghter  Sam"  Bartleta  wife,  whome  both  Goodman  Bridgeman  & 
Sam"  Bartlet  suspect  sbe  Came  to  her  end  by  some  nnatureall  meanes 
&  for  y'  Diverse  testemoneys  reflect  npon  Mary  Parsons  y*  wife  of 
Joseph  Parsons  Sen',  it  being  aleoe  afOrmed  y'  there  were  many  more 
Witnesses  y'  wonld  come  in  in  y'  case.  The  Co'te  then  thought  meete 
to  order  Mary  Parsones  to  appeare  at  y'  Co'te  now  hither  ajourned,  who 
accordingly  appeareing  as  abovesayd.  Alsoe  Sam"  Bartlett  appeared, 
whome  y*  Co'te  ordered  to  Produce  y"  testemonyes  in  y*  case,  which 
being  Brooght  in  &  y*  Co'te  ffinding  them  many  &  various,  some  of  y" 
being  demonstrations  of  witch  craft  &  others  sorely  reflecting  upon 
Mary  Parsons  as  being  Guilty  that  way  though  y  tryall  of  y  Case  be- 
longs not  to  this  co'te,  bat  to  y"  Co'te  of  Asastants,  Yet  Conadering  y 
Hemotenees,  and  y  Season  of  y  yeare  &  many  DifBcnltyea  if  not  inca- 
peabilityes  of  Peraonea  there  to  appeare  some  being  soe  weake,  This 
Co'te  tooke  y*  more  paines  in  inqtiireing  into  y  case.  Appointed  a  jury 
of  Soberdized  Chast  woeman  to  make  Diligent  search  upon  y  Body  of 
Mary  Paieones,  wbeather  any  markes  of  witchcraft  might  appeare, 
who  gave  in  there  account  to  y  Co'te  on  oath  of  w'  they  fEound  (which) 
with  all  y"  testemoneys  in  y  case  y  Co'te  orders  to  be  sent  to  Boston 
to  our  Hono'ed  Govern'  by  y  fBrst  oppertunitie,  Leaveing  it  to  his 
Wisedome  &  Prudence  in  Communicating  y  matter  to  y"  Hono'ed  Mag- 
eatrates  for  y*  fEurther  Proceeding  tlierein  as  they  shall  see  cause.  And 
y  Recorder  of  this  Co'te  is  accordingly  to  take  care  y'  afl  y  writeings 
&  Evedencea  in  y  case  be  Ready  &  Delivered  to  y^  Worshipfull  Mago' 
Pynchon  who  is  desired  to  write  to  y  Govern'  concerning  this  matter. 
"Itt  is  fEurther  ordered  y'  Mary  Parsones  shall  make  her  appeare- 
ance  Before  y  Govern'  or  magestrates  or  Oo'te  of  Assiatantes  to  answer 
to  w'  she  ia  suspected  of  in  case  she  be  called  or  required  theretoo  by 
Authoi-ity  &  her  Huaband  Joseph  Parsonea  to  become  Bound  in  a  Bond 
of  BQi  for  his  wiyea  appeareance  accordingly  if  required  before  y  IB" 
May  nest.  And  accordingly  Joseph  Parsons  Sen'  being  sent  for  & 
comeing  before  this  Co'te  acknowledged  himself  Bound  to  y  County 
Treaurer  for  Hampshire  in  y  sum  of  flfty  Pouiides  Sterling  that  his 
wife  Mary  Paraonea  if  required  thereto  shall  appeare  at  Boston,  Before 
y  Govern'  Magestrates,  or  Co'te  of  Assistantoa  or  any  Co'te  between 
this  &  y  IS'*"  May  next,  to  Answer  unto  w'  she  is  suspected  off  viz : 
witchcraft,  and  in  caae  of  her  non  appeareance  accordingly  upon  law- 
full  Snmons  theretoe,  Being  Sent  to  or  left  at  y  House  of  y  sayd  Jo- 
seph Parsons  then  the  sayd  Joseph  Parsones  is  to  forfeite  y  Sum  of 
flfty  Ponndes  aforesayd  to  y  County  Treasurer  for  y  use  of  y  County, 
this  y  sayd  Joseph  Parsones  Acknowledged  in  Courte  whereupon  his 
wife  was  Dischai^ed  fEurther  attendance  at  Present." 
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Frooeediogs  tefore     The  casG  Came  befOTB  the  eoTirt  at  Boston 

the  Court  ot  As-    jq  (j^g  following  MaTch,  and  Mrs.  Parsons, 

having  been  indicted  by  the  Grand  Jury, 

was  committed  to  prison,  while  awaiting  trial,  where  she 

remained  till  the  middle  of  May.     Below  may  he  found  the 

action  of  the  court :  ^ 

"AtaCoTirtof  Assistaiits  held  at  Boston  2''  of  March  1674,  Mary- 
Parsons  presented  and  indicted  for  witchcraft. 

"The  Grand  jury  was  called  againe  and  they  perusing  aeverall  evi- 
dences sent  doune  from  the  County  Court  at  North  Hampton,  relating 
to  Mary  Parsons,  the  wife  of  Joseph  Parson,  they  presenting  an  Indic(>- 
ment  against  hir  on  snspition  of  witchcraft  leaving  hir  to  further  triaJI. 
The  Court  Ordered  hir  condttment  to  the  prison  in  Boston  there  to  re- 
maine  &  be  kept  in  order  to  hir  farther  tryaU. 

"  This  Conrt  is  Ajoumed  to  the  13'"  of  May  next  at  10  of  the  olock 
in  the  morning. 

"It  is  Ordered  that  the  Secretary  Issue  out  his  warrants  for  such  & 
so  many  of  the  wittnessea  as  oune  within  a  moneth.  Mr.  Danforth, 
Mr.  Ting  &  Major  Clark  shall  with  the  Secret,  on  their  pemsall  deter- 
mine to  he  necessary  and  that  a  letter  be  writt  to  Major  Pynchon  to 
Aceomdate  y*  Affaire  relating  to  Mary  Parsons. 

"  Att  A  Court  of  Assistants  on  Adjournment  held  at  Boston,  IB'''  of 
May  1675. 

"Att  this  Court  Mary  Parsons  the  wife  of  Joseph  Parsons  of  North- 
ampton in  the  County  of  Hampshire  in  the  Colony  of  the  Massacbu- 
sets  being  presented  &  Indicted  by  the  Grand  Jnry  was  also  Indicted 
by  the  name  of  Mary  Parsons  the  wife  of  Joseph  Parsons  for  not  hav- 
ing the  feare  of  Glod  before  hir  eyes  and  being  Instigated  by  the  divill 
hath  at  one  or  other  of  the  times  mentioned  in  the  evidences  now  be- 
fore y'  Court  entred  into  familliarity  with  the  divill  and  comitted  sev- 
eraU  acts  of  witchcraft  on  the  person  or  persons  of  one  or  more  as  in 
the  sayd  evidences  relating  thereto,  refference  being  thereto  had  Amply 
doeth  and  may  appeare  and  all  this  Contrary  to  the  peace  of  our  Sov- 
eraigne  Lord  the  King  his  Growne  and  dignity,  the  lawes  of  God  and 
of  this  Jurisdiction.  After  the  Indictment  and  Evidences  in  the  Case 
were  Head  the  prisoner  at  the  barr  holding  up  hir  band  &:  pleading  not 
Guilty  pntting  hitaelf  oa  hir  triall,  the  Jury  brought  in  their  Verdict 
they  found  hir  not  Guilty,  &  so  she  was  discharged." 

Value  o(  the  Miss-  Concerning  this  memorable  trial,  no  fur- 
ing  Testimony.  ^}jgj.  feport  Can  be  obtained.  While  the 
testimony  in  the  comparatively  unimpor- 
tant slander  case  has  been  preserved,  that  taken  in  the  cap- 
ital trial  for  witchcraft  has  disappeared.  It  would  be  of 
great  local  importance  if  the  "testimonies"  referred  to  in 
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the  record  could  be  found.  To  note  the  difference,  if  any, 
between  the  evidence  produced  at  the  two  trials  would  give 
a  more  comprehensive  insight  into  the  inner  life  of  thoa'e 
early  days,  by  showing  to  what  extent  the  imaginations  of 
the  aggrieved  parties  could  carry  the  most  insignificant  in- 
cidents of  their  daily  surroundings.  Possibly  that  used  in 
the  defence  at  the  slander  trial  was  again  made  to  do  duty 
when  the  situation  was  reversed.  At  any  rate  it  was 
equally  abortive  in  each  case.  Mary  Parsons  was  not  only 
compelled  to  stand  trial  on  charge  of  practicing  witchcraft, 
but  she  also  suffered  the  added  indignity  of  imprisonment 
in  Boston,  while  waiting  the  action  of  the  court.  This 
must  have  been  extremely  humiliating  to  a  person  of  her 
pride  and  dignity.  But  she  came  out  of  this  trial  as  she 
did  out  of  the  other,  with  Sying  colors.  The  furor  against 
witches  which  followed  many  years  after,  had  not  at  this 
time  begun,  men  were  able  to  weigh  testimony  without 
prejudice,  and  to  render  a  verdict  creditable  to  their  sense 
of  humanity  and  justice. 

Mrs.  Parsons  Speass  The  fact  that  Mrs.  Paisons  voluntarily  ap- 
for  herself.  peared  beforc  the  court,  "desiring  to  clear 

herself  of  such  an  execrable  crime,"  and 
that  subsequently  she  argued  her  own  case  before  the 
court,  must  not  be  overlooked.  On  both  of  these  occasions 
she  met  her  accusers  boldly,  protesting  her  innocence,  and 
showing  "how  clear  she  was  of  such  a  crime."  Attorneys 
were  then  an  almost  unknown  quantity,  especially  in  the 
inland  towns,  and  criminal  lawyers  had  little  occasion  for 
existence.  It  seems  to  have  been  customary  for  the  accused 
to  argue  their  own  cases,  and  other  instances  of  women 
speaking  in  courts  of  justice  are  not  unknown,  *  In  this 
trial,  Mrs." Parsons  was  "called  to  speak  for  herself,"  and 
from  the  meagre  report  upon  record,  undoubtedly  did  so 
most  effectively. 
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Another  Member  of     Not  Satisfied  With  attempting  to  fasten  tlie 
tht  Parson',  tami-      crime  of  witchcraft  upon  Mary  Parsons, 

Ij  ArraiKncd    tor  ,     n  ,       .  i_  ,.■ 

witcinrftEt  some  one,  probably  the  same  parties,  en- 

deavored to  include  her  son,  John  Parsons, 
m  that  oi  a  similar  misdemeanor.  At  the  same  court  be- 
fore whuh  she  was  tried, 

"  Some  testemonyeB  Tjeing  procured  in  Co'te  Reflecting  on.  John  Par- 
sons j^  Oo'te  have  Reade  &  consedered  y"  doe  not  flinde  in  y"  any 
snoh.  weigM  whereby  he  Shonld  be  Prosictited  on  suapition  of  witch- 
craft and  therefore  doe  discbarge  y°  sayd  John  Parsones  of  any  fEurther 


Undoubtedly  John,  1  like  a  dutiful  son,  had  endeavored 
to  uphold  the  dignity  of  the  family  and  the  innocence  of 
his  mother.  In  so  doing  he  incurred  the  enmity  of  the 
Bartletts  and  Bridgmans,  hence  the  attempt  to  include  him 
in  the  prosecution  and  trial  for  witchcraft.  The  testimony 
against  him  must  have  been  worthless,  for  the  court  paid 
it  little  attention. 

Joseph  ParBooaDia-  No  wonder  Joseph  Parsons,  after  this  en- 
pisted,  goes  baot  deavor  to  make  witches  of  two  members 
of  his  family,  became  disgusted  with 
Northampton,  and  within  a  few  years  left  the  town.  In 
1679,  he  purchased  the  home  lot  and  other  real  estate  of 
Lieut.  Cooper,  in  Springfield,  who  was  killed  in  King 
Philip's  war,  and  removed  to  that  place  soon  after. 

witohoraft  "Vb-  John  Stebbius  of  Northampton,  died  sud- 
hementiy  Sas-  dcnly  lu  Mai'ch,  167J.  The  manner  of  his 
death  was  considered  quite  unusual,  and 
the  common  belief  was  that  he  had  been  killed  by  witches. 
He  was  part  owner  of  a  saw  mill  on  Broad  Brook  or  Man- 
han  River,  and  the  facts  would  seem  to  indicate  that  he 
came  to  his  death  by  an  accident  at  the  mill.  An  inquest 
was  held  by  a  jury  of  twelve  men,  who  returned  a  verdict, 
which  while  it  did  not  directly  charge  witchcraft,  showed 
that  they  more  than  half  believed  it  had  something  to  do 

1  John  Parsons  waa  the  third  son  ol  Joseph  ana  Mary  ParsonB.  He  was  tiom  In 
Springfleld.  and  at  this  time  was  Si  years  of  age.  This  accusation  did  not  Injure 
him  in  the  estimation  of  his  fellow  townsman,  and  he  became  a  man  of  prominence 
and  influenoe.    He  was  called  Captain,  and  was  In  secTica  during  the  Indian  Wars. 

on  Bridge  Street,  vhere  John  W.  Hubbard  uow  Jlres,  and  (bere  be  resided  till  Ma 
death,  in  17B8, 
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with  liis  death.  Two  examinations  were  made  of  the  re- 
mains, and  two  reports  were  handed  in  to  the  court.  In 
the  first  one  they  declared  that  there  was  a  "warmth  and 
heate  in  his  Body  y'^  dead  persons  are  not  usual  to  have ; " 
they  reported  that  there  were  "fower  places  upon  his  hrest 
y*  seemed  to  have  been  Pintehed,  though  the  doctor  in- 
formed y™  that  in  his  life  time  there  was  a  swelling  be- 
tween the  Pintches ; "  his  nect  was  as  flexible  as  that  of  a 
living  person;  upon  his  body  were  found  "several  hun- 
dred of  spots"  that  looked  as  if  "they  had  been  shott  with 
small  shott,"  and  when  they  were  scraped  there  were  holes 
under  them.  On  the  second  examination,  which  must  have 
been  made  soon  after  the  first  one,  they  found,  as  would 
very  naturally  follow,  "the  body  somewhat  more  cold  y" 
before,  his  joynts  more  limber,"  and  several  bruises  on  dif- 
ferent parts  of  his  person,  which  they  had  not  previously 
discovered.  The  jury  reported  to  the  County  Court  in 
April,  and  Samuel  Eartlett,  hrother-in-law  to  Stebbins,* 
and  who  seems  to  have  been  witch  finder  in  general  for  the 
town,  brought  in  all  the  testimony  he  could  obtain.  This 
evidence,  which  cannot  now  be  found,  was  sent  to  the 
Court  of  Assistants  at  Boston,  but  no  further  action  was 
taken.  Undoubtedly  the  testimony  pointed  to  some  sus- 
pected person,  but  no  one  was  named  on  the  records.  As 
Samuel  Bartlett  had  something  to  do  with  this  case  in  the 
way  of  hunting  up  evidence,  it  may  reasonably  be  sur- 
mised that  his  vision  was  again  directed  to  the  Parsons 
family.  Possibly  this  last  suspicion,  if  it  took  that  direc- 
tion, clinched  the  decision  of  Joseph  Parsons  and  his  wife 
to  return  to  Springfield. 

The  Case  of  Mnrj     Other  persons  suspected  of  witchcraft  in  this 

wsbater.  p^pt  of  Hampshire  County,  were  brought 

before  the  courts,  but  no  one  was  executed 

for  that  crime  within  its  precincts.     Most  prominent  in  the 

1  John  Stebbins  waa  the  son  of  Rowland  Stebblne  of  Springfield.  He  came  to 
Northampton  in  1656,  and  lived  at  the  lower  end  of  "Pudding  Lane."  now  Hawley 
Street.  His  saw  mill  vae  situated  within  the  bounds  of  Baethauipton.  He  was  a 
large  farmer  and  owned  real  estate  valued  at  between  £iOO  and  £609.  There  is  a  tra- 
dition that  '■  while  sawing  at  his  mill,  the  logs  would  roll  over  him.  set  in  motion  bj 
witches,  by  which  he  was  severely  bruised.  It  was  also  stated  that  a  large  number 
of  women  were  summoned  by  Joseph  Hawley.  to  eiamine  and  touch  him,  intending 

but  only  one  oould  see  it,  so  nothing  was  done."— Judd  MSS. 
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annals  of  the  time  was  the  case  of  Mary,  wife  of  William 
Webster  of  Hadley,  A  full  account  of  this  transaction 
may  "be  found  in  Judd's  History  of  Hadley.  Charges  were 
preferred  and  a  trial  before  the  court  in  Boston,  in  1683,  re- 
sulted in  the  acquittal  of  the  accused.  This  verdict,  how- 
ever, did  not  restore  the  woman  to  the  good  opinion  of  the 
people  of  Hadley.  Cotton  Mather  relates  with  much  mi- 
nuteness, how,  about  two  years  after,  it  was  supposed  that 
Mary  Webster  caused,  by  her  machinations,  the  death  of 
Philip  Smith,  an  eminently  reputable  citizen  of  the  town 
of  Hadley.  He  was  sick  for  some  time,  and  during  his  ill- 
ness various  unaccountable  manifestations  were  frequent. 
Public  opinion  ran  so  high  against  her  that  a  "number  of 
brisk  lads"  of  the  town  "gave  disturbance  to  the  woman" 
on  several  occasions.  At  one  time  the  "disturbance"  con- 
sisted in  dragging  her  from  her  house  and  hanging  her  up 
till  she  was  almost  dead.  After  taking  her  down,  they 
rolled  her  in  the  snow  for  some  time,  buried  her  in  it,  and 
there  left  her.  She  survived  this  barbarous  treatment 
eleven  years,  and  died  in  1696,  aged  about  70. ' 

Mary  BandttU  Ar-     The  last  case  of  suspected  witchcraft  in  this 
raignea.  towu,  and  sectiou,  was  that  of  Mary  Ran- 

dall. She  was  "presented"  in  1691,  on  the 
usual  charge  of  "familiarity  with  the  devil,"  George  and 
John  Alexander  and  others,  were  her  accusers.  The  County 
Court  judged  that  there  was  "vehement  suspicion"  of  guilt, 
and  ordered  that  the  ease  should  he  continued  one  year. 
She  was  sentenced  to  be  sent  to  prison  or  to  give  bonds  in 
the  sum  of  £10  for  her  good  behavior,  and  appearance  at 
court.  Her  father  became  her  bondsman,  hut  the  case  was 
never  called  for  trial.  William  RandalP  was  discharged  of 
his  bond  in  1693. 

A  characteriBtic     Tradition  is  responsible  for  the  statement* 

Tradition,  that  Noah  Sti'ong  thought  a  pigeon  hawk 

which  frightened  the  pigeons  from  the  nest 

was  a  witch,  and  he  shot  at  it  with  lead  without  effect.    He 
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then  shot  Ms  silver  sleeve  buttons  and  broke  the  1 
wing.  The  same  day  a  woman  whom  he  had  dis 
returned  from  Bartiett's  mill  with  her  arm  badly  bruised  or 
broken.  He  was  sure  she  was  the  witch.  She  was  the 
wife  of  Bernard  Bartlett,  and  had  the  reputation  of  being 
a  witch.  This  legend  may  be  dated  during  the  second 
quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Notthampton  Soil  Comprised  in  the  foregoing  statements,  as 
Dad  tor  Witches.  f^p  as  known,  are  all  the  facts  or  traditions 
relative  to  witchcraft  in  Northampton.  It 
is  noticeable  that  while  there  were  many  persons  who  be- 
lieved that  the  powers  of  darkness  were  permitted  to  med- 
dle in  the  affairs  of  life,  the  test  cases,  in  all  but  one  in- 
stance, were  confined  to  the  same  parties.  The  first  gossipy 
rumors  that  brought  on  the  slander  trial,  as  well  as  the 
first  real  charge  of  uncanny  practices,  and  the  second  inti- 
mation of  evil  doings,  originated  among  the  same  families. 
Bridgman,  Bartlett  and  Stebbins  were  connected  by  mar- 
riage. No  evidence  appears  hinting  even  at  the  name  of  the 
person  upon  whom  the  accusation  fell,  in  the  case  of  John 
Stebbins,  and  the  most  "natural  suggestion  is  that  the 
finger  of  suspicion  again  pointed  to  the  Parsons  family. 
While  Northampton  was  not  wholly  free  from  this  univer- 
sal belief,  it  escaped  the  horrors  that  a  few  years  after- 
wards cast  such  a  reproach  upon  the  eastern  section  of  the 
Commonwealth.  Evidently  witches  did  not  flourish  here 
to  any  great  extent,  or  the  people  were  less  excitable  than 
in  other  places. 
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KING  PHILIP'S  WAR— OPENING  EVENTS. 

Nortnampton  at  FoR  twenty-oiic  years  the  people  of  North- 
Peaee  witu  the  ampton  and  Other  towns  in  the  coimty,  lived 
its  Minority.  peaceably  with  the  Indians.     In  all  their 

intercourse  with  the  red  men,  the  pioneer 
settlers  of  this  town  treated  them  honorably,  and  the  ut- 
most confidence  prevailed  on  both  sides.  Their  wigwams 
were  scattered  about  the  town  in  all  directions,  and  the  In- 
dians "in  all  times  of  danger  and  war  had  been  wont  to 
seek  shelter  by  getting  and  crowding  into  our  home  lota, 
as  near  our  houses  as  possible,  and  begging  house-room  for 
their  stuff  and  themselves."*  This  amicable  state  of  affairs 
came  abruptly  to  an  end  in  1675,  for  then  commenced  the 
first  of  those  Indian  wars  that  wrought  such  destruction  to 
life  and  property,  not  only  throughout  this  valley,  but  in 
all  portions  of  New  England.  Almost  before  suspicions  of 
uneasiness  among  the  tribes  began  to  be  entertained,  the 
Indians  about  Northampton  showed  signs  of  dissatisfac- 
tion. Mr.  Stoddard  says  of  them  in  a  letter  to  the  council 
of  Connecticut:— "A  little  before  the  tidings  of  the  war 
with  Plymouth  brake  out,  *  *  *  they  on  a  sudden, 
without  any  cause  given,  plucked  up  their  wigwams, 
took  away  their  goods  which  they  had  laid  up  in  our 
houses,  and  this  they  did  at  once."  With  the  first  ru- 
mors of  an  outbreak,  the  Northampton  Indians  (the  Non- 
otucks)  became  distant  and  suspicious,  and  were  soon 
detected  in  acts  of  treachery  towards  the  English.  They 
finally  joined  the  enemy  and  fought  their  former  friends 
and  neighbors  with  vigor  and  cruelty. 
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Constant  Prietion  Abundant  cEuse  for  antagonism  between  tbe 
Between  the  white  men  and  the  Indians  existed  on  every 
hand.  Distasteful  as  the  habits  of  the  na- 
tives were  to  the  settlers,  they  became  more  disgusting  and 
annoying,  as  the  former  learned  the  vices  of  the  English, 
and  the  conflict  between  civilization  and  barbarism  devel- 
oped into  greater  intensity  as  time  advanced.  Five  years 
before,  the  Indians  had  been  turned  out  of  the  fort  granted 
them  near  the  center  of  the  village,  and  no  one  was  allowed 
to  offer  them  ground  upon  which  to  build  another.  This 
was  but  one  among  many  sources  of  dissatisfaction  that 
embittered  the  feelings  of  the  Indians  towards  the  settlers. 

Known  In  Histoiy  This  first  among  the  series  of  Indian  hostil- 
SB  "King  Phil-  itigg  ^iiat  desolated  the  land,  has  received 
the  name  of  "King  Philip's  war,"  It  was 
commenced  by  his  own  immediate  followers  and  virtually 
ended  with  his  death.  Philip,  chief  sachem  of  the  Wam- 
panoags,  was  generally  believed  to  have  instigated  a  con- 
spiracy among  the  Indians  of  New  England,  having  for  its 
object  the  uprising  of  all  the  tribes  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
terminating the  white  settlers.  His  personality  pervaded 
every  movement  of  the  war,  and  to  him  was  attributed 
every  atrocity  of  the  savage  foe.^  Hence  his  name  became 
permanently  identified  with  the  conflict. 

Probable  Origin     How    Philip   Obtained    the  appellation   of 

of  tue  Qame  ot     King*  is  uncertain.     He  was  the  second  son 

of  Massasoit,   and  upon  the  death  of  his 

brother  Alexander,  succeeded  to  the  govemment  of  his 


itery  in  which  be 

was  enveloped  exaggerated  hie  real  terrors.    He  was  an  eTil  that 

.  walked  in  dark- 

ness:  whose  coming  none  could  foraee,  and  against  whloli  none  kni 

sw  when  to  be  on 

s.    Philip  seemed 

Bxt ended  frontier 

BQ  irruption  Irom  the  (oreet  toolc  plaoe,  PhiUp  iraa  said  to  be  Its 

Ieader."-Irving-s 

Sketch  Book,  pp.  SB7,  36a 

2    "  By  name  Philip,  oommonly  tor  hia  haughty  and  ambitious 

spirit  nicknamed 

King  Philip.'"— Hubbard's  Indian  Wars,  p.  70. 

'■  But  at  all  eventa  tHe  Indian  King  PbiUp  is  a  mythical  Character 

■."-Palfrey's  New 

England,  vol.  3,  p.  aS3. 

S.  0.  Drake,  In  a  note  p.  18,  In  Church's  History  of  the  Indian  W, 

ar,  says;    "whleb 

names  they  received  from  Got.  Prince  of  Plymouth,  probably  from 

.  Philip  and  Alei- 

and  the  prefli  of 
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tribe.  The  ibrotliers,  Wamsutta  and  Metacoine,  soon  after 
the  death  of  their  father,  appeared  at  Plymouth,  and  re- 
quested the  Governor  to  give  them  English  names.  Gov. 
Prince  complied,  naming  Wamsutta,  Alexander,  and  Met- 
acome,  Philip.  Whatever  of  kingly  authority  attached  to 
the  government  of  Massasoit,  descended  by  right  to  his 
successor,  Philip,  hut  no  such  title  was  recognized  among 
the  Indian  tribes  of  New  England.  The  chief  sachem  of 
the  Wampanoags  had  dominion  over  several  other  petty 
sagamores,  and  was  at  one  time  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 
nation.  In  the  time  of  Philip,  the  tribe  had  become  greatly 
reduced  by  war,  and  after  the  settlement  of  Plymouth,  it 
had  been  decimated  by  the  small  pox,  and  probably  at  the 
time  of  the  outbreak  numbered  less  than  250  fighting  men. 

piitiip  EBtimated  Histotians  differ  materially  in  their  esti- 
toy  his  contem-  mate  of  Philip's  eharacter,  ability,  and  in- 
fluence. Contemporary  writers,  some  of 
whom  were  actors  in  the  scenes  which  they  describe,  and 
others  writing  within  a  few  years  of  the  close  of  the  war, 
are  bitter  in  their  attacks  upon  him.  To  them  he  was  but 
a  barbarous  savage,  without  redeeming  qualities ;  a  blood 
thirsty  butcher,  intent  only  upon  pillage,  massacre  and 
torture.  ^ 


1    In  a  serieB  o(  pamphlets,  bj  ( 

.  "Me 

irohant  ot  Bosti 

in,"  isaui 

3d  in  1676  ai 

Id  1677,  he 

diary  and 

PestC 

lent  King  Leade 

EeT,  Wm,  Hubbard,  oi 

[  Ipswich, 

in  hli 

1  "  Narrative  ol 

the  Indl 

an  Wars  in 

New  Eng- 

rerfri 

?!a  the  beniaaia 

o  ailed  the  heart  oi 

and  n 

lalloe  against  t 

he  Engli. 

"Yet  did 

this  trear^eronB  and  p 

erfldiouB  , 

latlft 

still  harbor  th. 

jr  more  mi 

thoQghte  againBt  the  Ed 

Kli8il."-Pl 

9.11.1 

Cspt.  Thomas  Cburcli. 

,  who  com. 

nandE 

Id  tbe  expeditio 

n  in  whii 

ib  Philip  B 

-as  killed, 

puhlished  '•  A  History  o 

f  Philip's 

War,' 

le  greatest 

irdiy 

ordinary  ability^  says  he  was  alwc 

most  io  the  flight;  "rec 

ords  on  s( 

hlB  dead  body: 

sat,  naked 

atctj  heaat  he  looked  like."  and  otdered,  that  "lorasmi 

ich  as  he 

had  oauaed  many  an 

Engiiahman'H  hody  to  hi 

,  andi 

borot  above  gro 

uud,  thai 

bis  bnnes 

Bhouia  be  buried.    And 

calling  hif 

.old  I 

ndlanoxecutioi: 

and  quar- 

ter  him."— p.  125,  Drake' 

S  Ed.  1829. 

Cotton  Mather,  comm. 

entlugupc 

mthe 

death  of  Philip 

,use8th( 

)  f  ol  lowing 

langnage: 

■■  And  in  the  place  Then 

J  he  flrst  ' 

1  mischief, 

this  Agag 

was  now  cut  iQ  quactert 

io  hanged  up.  = 

Fhlle  hie 

bead  waa  . 

triumph  to  Plymouth,  w 

riTed. 

JQ  the  Tery  day 

that  the 

ohuroh  W8 

.8  keeping 

0  Ood.    God  sent  them  the  bee 

A  ol  Ley 

iatban  for 
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ptiiiip  yiewed  i  n  -A.S  time  sof tened  the  asperitira  of  the  con- 
the  fitat  hall  <ii  Qid^  these  prejudiced  opinions  gave  way  to 
tnrj..  more  liberal   sentiments,  and  vituperation, 

was  changed  to  hero  worship.  The  verdict 
rendered  during  the  first  fifty  years  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, was  as  extravagantly  laudatory  as  that  of  his  con- 
temporaries had  been  bitterly  defamatory.  Every  senti- 
ment of  patriotism,  all  the  abilities  of  statesmanship  and 
military  skill  were  attributed  to  him,  and  he  was  given  a 
high  position  in  the  annals  of  fame.^ 

A  more  Modern  More  recent  "Writers  are  inclined  to  endorse 
Estimate.  the  opinious  of  those  who  lived  nearer  his 

time.  They  regard  him  as  little  better  than 
the  most  unimportant  sachem  of  the  period  in  which  he 
lived.  He  is  described  as  a  person  of  little  talent,  scant 
judgment  and  less  sense.  Accorded  none  of  the  character- 
istics of  a  leader,  he  is  represented  as  without  influence, 
and  never  prominent  in  any  engagement,  conspicuous  only 
in  Sight.  The  judgment  of  the  earlier  historians  was  evi- 
dently largely  tinged  with  prejudice,  and  that  of  the  sec- 
ond epoch,  as  strongly  swayed  by  sentiment,  but  it  may 
also  be  conceded  that  the  opinions  of  more  recent  chroni- 
clers are  not  altogether  free  from  a  dash  of  exaggeration. 

1  A  blograph;  of  Philip  appeared  in  the  Aimleotic  Magazine,  In  1814,  wbloh  speaks 
of  the"  iDlIitarrslilll  and  prowess  o(  Philip,"  "Mb  fertility  in  BipeiliBntB,"eto.— Vol. 
3,p,608. 

"The  fleatli  of  Philip  in  retrospoot,  maies  dilterent  irapreseioas  from  what  were 
made  at  the  time  of  the  eTent.  It  was  then  oonsiaerefl  as  the  estinotion  of  a  virulent 
and  implacable  enemy;  it  Is  now  viewed  as  the  fall  of  a  great  warrior,  a  penetrating 
stateeman.  and  a  miKhty  prince.  It  then  eioited  universal  joy  and  cODgratulation, 
as  a  pcelaae  to  the  close  of  a  mercile&B  war;  it  now  Bwakeos  sober  reflectioue  on  the 
instability  of  empire,  tiie  peculiar  destlay  of  the  aboriginal  race,  and  the  insorutatile 
docreee  of  hBaveu."— Ho  hues'  Annals  of  America,  vol.  1,  p.  383,  pub.  in  1829. 

"  Philip  was  unquestionably  agreat  warrior  and  a  mighty  chief,  iQ  whom  rested  the 
coufldence  and  the  hope  of  the  confederated  tribes.  The  noble  deeds  which  he  per- 
formed in  IB7S,  in  the  defense  of  his  unlortuDate  people,  would  not  suffer  in  com- 
parison with  those  of  the  renowned  heroes  In  our  own  oause  io  1776."— Thacher's  His- 
tory of  Pljmoutii,  p.  145,  pub.  in  1833. 

aoope  for  solid  r 
It  [his  death]  is 
a  mighty  prince. 

"HeiPhiIip]i . „ „..  .. .™,  _ 

hero  whose  name  should  linger  on  men's  lips,  and  whose  ptalse  should  be  celebrated 
in  sone."--Eol]aiid's  Hlstary  ot  Western  Haseachusetts,  voL  1,  p.  IBS,  pub.  in  18&5. 
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Philip,  squalid  Indian  though  he  was,  will  always  stand 
conspicuous  in  the  history  of  his  time,  and  cannot  truth- 
fully be  dismissed  to  oblivion  as  a  nonenity.  ^ 

The  Troth  lies  he-  Neither  of  these  estimates  is  absolutely  cor- 
tween  these  rect.  The  truth  lles  midway  between  them, 
u  gmsD  H.  While  Philip  was  by  no  means  the  con- 

temptible, cowardly,  insignificant  being  he  is  represented 
to  be  by  one  class  of  historians,  neither  is  he  entitled  to  all 
the  attributes  of  patriotism  or  military  sMU  with  which  he 
has  been  invested  by  other  writers.  His  designs  may  not 
have  been  as  far  reaching,  nor  bis  plans  as  comprehensive 
as  some  have  supposed,  but  he  undoubtedly  originated  the 
outbreak  of  1675,  had  a  certain  influence  among  the  Indian 
tribes,  and  gave  both  the  government  of  Plymouth  Colony 
and  Massachusetts  Bay  considerable  trouble. 

Philip  Insincere  That  Philip  Organized  an  extensive  plot, 
and  oonstantiy  embracing  all  the  Indian  tribes  of  New 
have  o^g^ed  England,  and  arranged  all  the  details  for  a 
the  outbreat,  general  and  simultaneous  onslaught  upon 
the  English  settlements,  is  not  proved  by  contemporaneous 
history  or  corroborated  by  subsequent  events.  Yet  it  is 
impossible  not  to  believe  that  the  subject  had  been  brought 

1  '>FhiUp,  in  great  qualities,  did  not  surpass  man;  other  Eachems  in  New  Eng- 
land  und  other  colonies.  Indeed,  seme  Nipmuuli  HHeaioores  seem  to  hare  been  aa 
enterprising  and  effioient  aotors  in  this  blooflj-  and  deeoIaiinK  war.  as  Philip  hfmseK. 
The  (treat  foresight,  profound  schemes,  and  unbounded  influence  attributed  to  him  are 
to  a  great  extent  imaginiirr."    •    •    "  He  was  the  terror  of  New  Boglaiid  for  fourteen 

vhieh  he  did  not  perform;  and  he  was  charged  with  the  atrocities  and  cruelties  of 

■■  He  had  been  widely  dlBtingulshed  from  other  red  men  who  were  engaged  in  in- 
flicting the  misery  of  this  terrible  war,  and  who.  bo  far  as  we  may  now  judge  f  com  their 

the  title  of  King,  which  it  bm  been  customat;  to  attach  to  bis  name,  disguises  and 

rofal  robe  was  a  bear  skin  or  coarse  blanket,  aliie  with  vermin;  who  hardly  kuew 
the  LuKurj  of  an  ablution;  who  was  often  glad  to  appease  appetite  with  fond  aueh 
as  men  who  are  not  starving  loathe.    ■    •    If  a  war  had  been  elaborately  concerted 

without  a,  competent  supply  of  munitions."— Palfrey's  History  of  New  England,  vol. 


least  trace  of  heroism.  Most  surprising  Is  It  to  learn  that  Philip  is  not  knowi 
have  taken  part  in  any  one  of  the  flghts  of  the  war,  nor  e»en;to  have  been  in  the  in 
diate  TlGlnitj' of  any  one  of  them  aCtei  the  initial  akirmish^t  Fooasaet  Swamp."— 
grim  Republic,  p.  551,  pub.  IS88. 
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to  the  attention  of  the  several  tribes,  Philip  undoubtedly 
wrought  them  up  by  active  negotiation  or  subtle  insinua- 
tion, to  a  heat  that  needed  but  a  spark  to  kindle  into  active 
warfare.  The  entire  history  of  the  time  shows  that  he  was 
either  frequently  engaged  in  plots  against  the  whites  or 
his  enemies  industriously  lied  about  him.  Rumors  of 
his  machinatious  coming,  from  time  to  time,  to  the  notice 
of  the  Plymouth  authorities,  he  was  frequently  called  npon 
to  explain  his  conduct  and  pei-suaded  to  make  new  trea- 
ties. Every  rumor  prejudicial  to  Philip  was  carefully  in- 
vestigated, but  always  in  that  spirit  of  contempt  born  of 
conscious  superiority,  which  admits  of  no  alternative  but 
submission.  He  yielded  to  every  demand  of  the  English, 
signed  such  treaties  as  were  proposed,  and  finally  gave  up 
his  guns  conditionally.  These  were  to  be  security  for  his 
good  behavior  "so  long  as  they  [the  English]  shall  see  rea- 
son." In  a  short  time  the  guns  were  confiscated  on  the 
flimsy  pretext  that  some  of  them  had  been  kept  hack,  and 
the  colonists  believed  that  "the  cloud  might  blow  over," 
Two  treaties  were  forced  from  Philip  four  years  before  the 
war  broke  out,  but  he  had  slight  respect  for  these  solemn 
contracts.  With  little  idea  of  English  methods,  and  be- 
ca\ise  the  white  men  had  power  to  enforce  the  terms  they 
offered,  he  submitted, 

withoQt  Support  he  Had  the  war  been  entered  upon  by  Philip 
must  have  bean  alone,  without  concert  or  understanding 
on  the  part  of  other  tribes,  it  must  have 
ended  with  the  first  encounter.  Philip,  defeated  and  fleeing 
for  his  life,  would  have  been  treated  by  them  as  an  outcast, 
who  could  not  be  too  quickly  sacrificed  for  the  purchase  of 
their  own  peace  and  security.  A  vanquished  chief  with- 
out influence,  would  have  met  with  scant  commiseration 
from  men  who  through  his  means  found  themselves  in- 
volved in  an  unexpected  and  unwelcome  war.  But  Philip 
had  friends  everywhere.  The  Narragansetts  cared  for  his 
women  and  children,  the  Mpmucks  not  only  received  and 
sheltered  him,  but  even  while  he  was  detailing  to  them  the 
ill  success  of  the  Mt.  Hope  fight,  vigorously  attacked  the 
English,  who  were  seeking  them  on  an  armed  errand  of 
peace  and  friendship. 
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sausamon  DeQounees  lit  the  early  part  of  tlie  year,  uame  ru- 
phiiip.  la  mur-  niors  that  Philip  was  again  uneasy,  and 
decera  Eieouted.  was  once  more  plotting  against  the  Eng- 
lish. Sauaamon  reported  that  Philip  was 
not  only  intending  mischief,  but  was  endeavoring  to  enlist 
others  in  his  designs,  and  those  statements  have  never  been 
denied.  Indeed  the  strongest  evidence  of  their  truth  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  informer  paid  the  forfeit  of  his  life  for 
his  intelligence.^  The  immediate  trial  and  execution  of 
the  murderers  of  Sausamon,  roused  the  Indians  to  thoughts 
of  vengeance.  Had  his  report  been  untrue,  little  reason 
■would  have  existed  for  killing  him.  Had  there  been  no 
general  uneasiness  among  the  red  men,  and  no  idea,  how- 
ever indefinite,  of  approaching  hostilities,  the  bare  fact  of 
the  execution  of  men  proved  to  have  been  guilty  of  mur- 
der, would  have  had  no  greater  effect  upon  the  tribes  than 
had  other  and  previous  executions  of  Indian  criminals. 
There  is  certainly  reason  to  believe  that  they  had  long  har- 
bored hostile  designs  against  the  BugKsh.^ 

Phiup  DOC  ready  The  War  began  prematurely.'  Some  of 
when  ths  War  Philip's  young  men,  eager  for  plunder, 
sacked  several  houses  in  one  of  the  eastern 
towns.  This  act  precipitated  hostilities.  Few  preparations 
bad  been  made,  and  it  seems  probable  that  Philip  had  done 
little  more  than  sound  the  different  tribes  as  to  the  feasi- 
bility of  such  a  combination  as  he  proposed.  The  matter 
was  in  contemplation  when  Sausamon's  disclosures  were 
made.     It  is  in  evidence  that  the  Connecticut  River  In- 

1    "  Last  winter  the  Ooy.  at  Plymoutti  was  intormed  by  Sausamon,  a  faithful  In- 
«3iaii,  that  the  aaicl  Philip  was  uodoubtedlj-  IndBavoring  to  raiee  new  troubles;  and 

of  the  English  also  that  lived  near  the  said  Sachem  communicated  th«i)-  fears  and 


sionets  of  Plymouth.  Sept.  9,  1676. 

e    "ButthlBoalmwaadeceitful: 

for,  while  everything  was'appa 

rently  quiet,  PhUi] 

-was  maturing  his  plans,  rallying  hi 

storces,  and  preparing  tor  war. 

the  reality  of  thi 

plot  we  are  aware  Has  been  doubte 

id;  but  the  proofs  of  ita  eiisteni 

liberty  wholly  to  reject."— Barry's 

History  of  MaBsaohuaetta,  vol. 

l,p.408- 

8    "Itfl  eseoution  was  fised  for  \ 

the  spring  of  1676;  but,  aa  somi 

B  say,  by  the  rash 

iies9  ot  Philip's  roaag  meu,  and  a§ 

;ainst  hlB  own  judgmeat  and  tha 

it  was  precipitated  a  year  earlier.' 

'—Ibid. 
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dians*  had  knowledge  of  the  proposed  uprising,  for  certain 
suspicious  actions  of  those  at  Northampton  have  been  re- 
corded. Rev.  Solomon  Stoddard,  in  a  letter  detailing  the 
grounds  for  disarming  the  "Norwottog"  Indiana,  writes:— 
"In  the  winter  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  spring  our  Indiana  gave 
cause  of  suspicion,  in  that  they  who  were  wont  in  former  years  to  pre- 
fer earnestly  for  ground  to  plant  on,  even  the  most  part  of  the  winter 
and  spring,  now  this  spring  desired  not  ground  to  plant  till  the  time  of 
planting  was  come,  and  it  was  almost  too  late.  When  they  planted 
and  the  corn  was  come  up ;  many  of  them  deserted  it  and  went  to  Qua- 
baug  to  our  enemies.  "Wappaye,  the  Indian,  told  Dea.  Goodman,  a  lit- 
tle before  the  war  broke  out  in  PljTaouth  Colony,  that  this  summer 
there  would  he  a  ^var  between  the  English  and  the  Indians;  this  he 
spake  positively  besides  other  bad  words.  *  *  *  They  shot  several 
bullets  at  our  men,  as  in.  Northampton  meadow,  at  Parsons'  boy ;  one 
in  the  town  at  the  watchman ;  one  at  or  close  by  Ens  Cooke  and  an- 
other at  Hadlej :  one  at  John  Clary,  passing  by  the  fort  in  the  road  be- 
tween Hatfield  and  Northampton ;  one  in  Hatfield  meadow,  *  *  » 
An  Indian  woman  who  had  carried  it  as  respectfully  to  the  English  as 
any  we  know  among  them,  came  with  great  earnestness  and  seeming 
affection  and  trouble,  and  told  the  English  that  then  two  of  Phihp's 
men  were  come  to  the  fort.  The  Frenchman,  Normanville,  travelling 
towards  Quahaug,  saw  {as  he  testified)  these  Indians  who  told  him  they 
had  been  at  Mendon,  and  were  coming  to  Norwotuck  to  persuade  these 
Indians  to  join  in  the  war ;  these  he  described  so  that  our  men  plainly 
knew  them.  Our  Indians  afterwards  shewed  one  of  them  to  our  men, 
testifying  that  he  was  one  of  them.  *  •  •  Their  carriage  was  surly 
and  insolent;  one  threatened  to  knock  a  maid  on  the  head;  another 
said  the  Indians  woold  give  him  such  a  house,  another  told  a  woman 
that  shortly  she  would  bake  bread  for  him ;  they  vapored  that  the  Eng- 
lish were  now  afraid  of  the  Indians.  A  squaw  counselled  good  wife 
Wright  to  get  into  the  town  with  her  children  and  said  she  durst  not 
tell  her  news,  for  then  the  Indians  would  cut  ofE  her  head.  They  also 
solicited  our  men  to  entertain  the  Quabaug  Indians  but  five  days  before 
they  rose  against  the  English.  Wappawy,  the  Indian,  confessed  that 
he  and  several  of  our  Indians  had  been  with  Philip,  and  named  sevei-al 
of  them," 


s  murdered  in  January,  1675. 
by  an  Attack  on     jjjg  murderers  were  tried  and  executed  early 
in  June.     On  the  24"'   of   that  month   oc- 
curred the  attack  on  Swansea,    which   opened  the  war, 
although  a  few  houses  had  been  rifled  four  days  before, 

1    "That  tie  Indiaoe  had  a  oonapiraoj amoogat  themsBlves  to  rlaea^Inst  the  EDg- 
lish  ia  eonflrmed  by  some  of  the  Indiana  about  Hudley."— Hubbard,  p.  78. 
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Now  Mr.  Stoddard  says  that  the  Indians  about  Northamp- 
ton began  to  act  suspiciously  in  the  winter,  wliich  must 
have  been  soon  after  the  charges  were  made  against  Philip, 
This  is  good  evidence  that  the  disturbing  elements  were  at 
work  which  in  all  probability  origiTiated  with  the  Sachem 
of  Pokanoket,  That  the  Indian  tribes  were  slow  to  take 
up  arms  after  the  first  blow  had  been  delivered,  simply  in- 
dicates that  the  conspiracy  had  not  ripened,  and  that  the 
commencement  of  the  war  was  in  a  measure  accidental. 

Philip  Driven  from  Philip  established  his  headquarters  at  Mt. 
Mt.HopsandPo-  Hope,  but  ho  sooii  fouud  it  a  very  inconve- 
nient place  of  residence.  Troops  from 
Plymouth  Colony  and  from  Boston,  ordered  out  when  in- 
telligence was  received  of  the  assault  on  Swansea,  were 
soon  on  the  ground,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  June,  Philip 
was  driven  from  his  position.  He  fled  to  Pocasset,  but  did 
not  tarry  long.  Unable  to  hold  that  point,  he  evacuated  the 
place  about  the  last  of  July,  and  went  to  the  camp  of  the 
Nipmucks,  at  Wennimisset,  In  the  meantime,  however,  the 
settlements  at  Dartmouth,  Taunton,  and  Middleborough 
were  assaulted,  many  houses  humedj  and  a  number  of  the 
inhabitants  slain.  So  close  was  the  pursuit  of  Philip,  after 
leaving  Pocasset  Neck,  that  some  thirty  of  his  followers 
were  killed  or  captured,  and  he  was  compelled  to  abandon 
about  one  hundred  of  his  women  and  children. 

A  Treaty  -with  the  While  these  events  were  transpiring,  the 
NarragmiBBtta.  Commissioners  of  Massachusetts  Bay,^  Ply- 
mouth Colony  and  Connecticut,  determined 
if  possible  to  forestall  Philip  in  his  combinations  with  other 
tribes  by  saiaking  treaties  on  their  own  behalf.  An  armed 
party  escorted  the  envoys  who  were  eaipowered  to  treat 
with  the  Indians.  Negotiations  were  concluded  with  the 
Narragan setts,  and  a  treaty  made  with  them  which  was 


sis,  that  (ram  Coaneotlout.  which  was  eo  of 
niehed.  The  proportion  of  troops  to  be  aoi 
dred  from  MsssachHaetts,  stity  should  be 
Plymouth. 
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signed  by  a  few  of  the  old  men.  The  young  men  were  for 
war,  and  were  ready  to  join  Philip,  but  the  old  men  were 
in  favor  of  peace.  This  treaty,  signed  July  15'*',  was  as 
usual,  dictated  by  the  English.  The  NaiTagansetts  agreed 
to  every  thing  required  of  them,  promising  to  sell  to  the 
English  whatever  subjects  of  Philip  were  within  their  do- 
minion, and  to  resist  any  invasion  of  their  own,  or  of  Eng- 
lish territory  by  him.  They  also  gave  hostages  for  the  ful- 
filment of  their  compact. 

Ac  Attempt  to  This  paper  peace  with  one  tribe  was  fol- 
Treat  with  the  lowed  by  a  similar  attempt  to  form  another 
ipmae   .  with  the  Nipmucts.     But  it  was  altogether 

too  late.  On  the  14"'  of  July,  the  latter  tribe  attacked  Men- 
don,  and  seven  or  eight  persons  were  killed.  The  Nip- 
mucks  were  encamped  at  Wennimisset,  about  eight  miles 
from  Quabaug  (Brookfield).  From  Brookfield  eastward  to 
Lancaster,  there  were  no  English  settlements.  In  the  vi- 
cinity of  this  little  town,  which  contained  but  sixteen  fam- 
ilies, this  tribe  had  gathered  in  great  numbers.  "Capt, 
Edward  Hutchinson  of  Massachusetts,  was  sent"  to  force  a 
treaty  from  them,  and  a  conference  with  the  Indians  was 
agreed  upon.  On  the  3"  of  August,  the  ambassador,  ac- 
companied by  three  citizens  of  Brookfield,  and  escorted  by 
Capt.  Wheeler  and  twenty  troopers,  set  out  for  the  place 
of  rendezvous,  which  was  upon  a  plain  at  some  distance 
from  the  Indian  camping  ground.  No  Indians  were  found 
there. 

The  Ambush  and  Pcrsuaded  by  the  Brookfield  men  who  had 
Attack  on  Brook-  perfcct  Confidence  in  the  honesty  of  the  red 
**'^'  men,  the  party  proceeded  to  hunt  them  up. 

After  marching  four  or  five  miles  towards  the  Nipmuck 
encampment,  they  were  lured  into  an  ambush  and  eight  of 
their  men  killed.  Five  were  wounded,  among  them  Capts. 
Wheeler  and  Hutchinson.  Of  this  number,  three,  includ- 
ing Capt.  Hutchinson,  soon  died.  The  discomfitted  Eng- 
lish, conducted  by  their  Indian  guides,  found  their  way 
into  the  town  of  Brookfield.  In  a  fortified  house,  where 
they  were  joined  by  most  of  the  inhabitants,  they  with- 
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stood  the  onset  of  the  savage  foe  for  three  days.  On  the 
evening  of  Augoist  4*",  Major  Simon  WiUard,  with  forty- 
seven  men,  arrived  and  drove  off  the  enemy.  The  town 
was  soon  after  abandoned  by  the  settlers. 

Philip  not  in  this     It  is  not  positively  known  that  Philip  was 
^'sM.  personally  concerned  in  the  fight  at  Brook- 

field,  though  it  is  affirmed  that  he  arrived  at 
the  camp  of  the  Nipmncks,  the  day  before  it  occurred.  ^ 
When  he  joined  the  Nipmucks,  he  brought  with  him,  be- 
sides women  and  children,  forty  men,  thirty  of  whom  were 
armed  with  guns,  and  the  rest  with  bows  and  arrows.  Af- 
ter the  engagement  he  gave  three  of  the  sagamores  about  a 
peck  each  of  unstrung  wampum,  which  they  accepted. 

1    Pallreys  History  o(  New  England,  vol.  3,  p.  169. 
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CHAPTER   XX. 

KraG   PHILIP'S   WAR— THREE   TOWNS  ABANDONED. 

The  Seven  TbriviDg     At  tMs  time  Scattered  within  a  distance  of 
vaiiey  towqs.  ;afty  miles,  along  the  valley  of  the  Connec- 

ticut River,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, were  seven  well  established  and  thriving  settle- 
ments. Between  Springfield  and  Northfield  were  Westfield, 
Northampton,  Hadley,  Hatfield,  and  Deerfield.  Springfield 
and  Korthampton  were  the  older  towns,  and  Deerfield  and 
Northfield  the  most  recently  settled.  The  newer  towns 
were  composed  mainly  of  emigrants  from  the  others. 
Hence  there  was  established  a  community  of  interests  be- 
tween them  all. 

The  War  SurgeB     The  War,  now  in  full  progress,  soon  envel- 
westwaca.  oped  the  towns  of  Western  Massachusetts. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  year  the  ene- 
my attacked  Deerfield,  Northfield,  Hatfield,  Hadley  and 
Springfield.  That  Philip  planned  these  assaults  or  com- 
manded at  either  of  them  is  uncertain.  Nothing  definite 
is  heard  from  him  till  the  following  spring,  when  he  was 
seen  by  Mrs.  Rowlandson  while  in  captivity.  It  is  not 
probable  that  he  was  idle,  but  there  is  no  proof  that  the  val- 
ley tribes  yielded  the  leadership  into  his  hands.  Contem- 
poraneous writings,  however,  show  that  every  attack  was 
attributed  to  him.  Reports  of  commanders  and  others  in 
authority,  assume  that  Philip  was  the  instigator  and  ubiqui- 
tous leader  in  all  these  encounters. 

vigorous  but  Una-  Major  Pynchou  of  Springfield,  at  the  head 
^^"j°*  ^"^^"^  of  affairs  in  this  section,  when  he  heard  of 
the  attack  on  Brookfield,  sent  to  Connecti- 
cut for  reinforcements.  Seventy  men,  forty  dragoons,  and 
thirty  Indians,  under  command  of  Capt,  Watts,  were  at 
once  dispatched  to  Springfield,  where  they  were  joined  by 
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Lienfc,  Thomas  Cooper,  with  twenty-seven  dragoons  and 
ten  Indians,  and  the  whole  ordered  to  the  seat  of  war. 
They  reached  Brookfield  on  the  7'"  of  Angust,  and  found 
there  two  full  companies  from  the  seaboard,  commanded 
by  Capt.  Richard  Beers  of  Watertown,  and  Capt.  Thomas 
Lothrop  of  Beverly.  Major  Willard,  with  this  detachment, 
numbering  about  three  hundred  fifty  men,  marched  for  the 
encampment  at  Wennimisset,  but  the  enemy  had  fled.  The 
woods  were  scoured  in  all  directions  without  avail ;  not  an 
Indian  could  be  found.  On  the  9",  Capt.  Moseley,  sent 
with  reinforcements  and  supplies  to  the  eastern  troops  in 
the  field,  but  with  orders  to  continue  in  pursuit  of  Philip, 
reported  at  Brookfield.  Further  search  for  the  enemy  re- 
vealing nothing,  headquarters  were  established  at  Ha,dley, 
where  the  entire  force  was  concentrated.  A  thorough  and 
extended  scout  was  made  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  about 
the  16'"  of  August.  Not  an  Indian  was  seen,  but  about 
seventy  deserted  wigwams  were  destroyed. 

Friendly  Indiana  Many  friendly  Indians  joined  the  whites 
ABBist  in  tiie  ij^  these  expeditious.  In  addition  to  the 
""^^  ■  number  sent  up  from  Hartford,  thirty  oth- 

ers under  Joseph,  son  of  Uncas,  ranged  the  woods  in  pur- 
suit of  the  hostiles.  Some  of  the  Northampton  or  Non- 
otuck  tribe  were  also  employed  about  this  time,  but  Major 
Pynchon  suspected  their  fidelity.  It  was  believed  that  they 
were  treacherous,  giving  warning  by  shouts  of  the  ap- 
proach of  the  English. 

The  Nipmaeks  Re-  After  the  destructiou  of  Brookfield,  the 
treat  to  Pay  Nipmucks  fled  and  for  a  long  time  no  trace 
''    "  *  of  them  could  be  found.    The  entire  country 

was  thoroughly  searched  in  this  vicinity,  up  and  down  the 
river,  and  as  far  east  as  Brookfield,  but  their  hiding  place 
was  not  discovered.  It  was  finally  ascertained  that  the 
enemy  had  fled  northerly  and  were  at  Payquyag,  (Athol) 
and  other  places  in  that  section  of  what  is  now  Franklin 
County.  Here  they  remained  in  security,  living  upon  the 
supplies  captured  at  Brookfield.  When  these  were  ex- 
hausted they  began  to  plunder  the  flocks  of  the  settlers, 
driving  off  large  numbers  of  sheep  from  Norfchfield. 
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capt.  wattB  Re-  On  the  23"  of  August,  Capt.  Watts,  having 
tuniEto  Hart-  returned  from  scoutingj  was  at  Hadley,  and 
the  Bay  forces  were  at  Brookfield.  Major 
Pynehon  desired  Capt.  Watts  to  remain  longer  and  recon- 
noitre in  the  vicinity  of  Payquyag,  in  the  hope  of  discover- 
ing the  enemy,  but  he  soon  returned  to  Hartford  with  all 
hia  troops.  Garrisons  were  sent  to  the  more  northerly 
towns ;  twenty  men  to  Northfield,  and  ten  men  to  Deerfield. 
On  the  2.^''  of  August,  Capts.  Lothrop  and  Beers  were  at 
Hadley. 

The  Authorities  Many  of  the  Nonotuck  Indians  were  still 
Decide  to^  Dis-  Hying  In  the  river  towns,  though  not  on  the 
t™ka.  *  ""^  former  terms  of  friendship  with  the  settlers. 
They  had  a  fort  on  the  high  bank  of  the 
Connecticut  River,  between  Northampton  and  Hatfield.  It 
was  "opposite  the  northeast  comer  of  Hadley  Great 
Meadow,"  and  was  occupied  about  this  time  by  a  large 
body  of  Indians,  among  whom  were  Nonotucks,  Pocum- 
tucks,  and  other  strangers.  Soon  after  the  war  broke  out, 
having  reason  to  suspect  the  fidelity  of  the  Nonotucks,  the 
committees  of  militia  in  the  Hampshire  towns,  decided  to 
demand  their  arms.  They  professed  friendship,  and  gave 
up  their  guns  willingly.  But  in  a  few  days,  owing  to  their 
continued  protestations  of  good  will,  and  in  accordance 
with  a  proposition  made  by  them  to  join  the  forces  sent 
against  the  enemy,  their  arms  were  returned  to  them.  Sus- 
picions being  again  aroused,  the  council  of  commanders 
held  at  Hadley,  on  the  34'"  of  August,  after  due  delibera- 
tion, decided  once  more  to  disarm  them.  Accordingly  a 
messenger  was  sent  to  the  fort,  but  he  was  put  off  with  an 
evasive  answer,  and  desired  to  come  again.  On  his  return 
he  was  received  with  insults.  The  temper  of  the  Indians 
being  thus  disclosed,  Capts.  Lothrop  and  Beers  determined 
to  take  away  their  arms  by  force  the  next  morning. 

The  indiftiiH  Steal  While  the  Northampton  troops  were  ordered 
away,  are  Pur-  ^q  niaTch  as  near  to  the  fort  as  possible, 
first  KRht  in  tiie  Lothrop  and  Beers  were  to  cross  the  Con- 
vaiiey  ocoara.       necticut  f  rom  Hadley,  and  endeavor  to  cut 

off  their  retreat  up  the  river.    The  enemy,  however,  sus- 
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pected  the  manceuver,  or  had  received  intelligence  of  it, 
and  when  the  two  divisions  met  at  the  fort,  near  day-hreak, 
they  found  nothing  hut  the  tody  of  an  aged  sachem,  who, 
refusing  to  go  with  his  comrades,  had  been  killed  by  them. 
After  sending  back  a  portion  of  the  Northampton  soldiers 
to  guard  the  town,  the  commanders  pushed  forward  with 
about  one  hundred  men,  "at  a  great  pace  after  them."' 
Capts.  Lothrop  and  Beers,  proposing  as  Mr.  Stoddard 
states,  "to  parley  with  the  Indians,"  apparently  disregarded 
the  most  ordinary  military  precautions,  and  were  intent 
only  upon  coming  within  speaking  distance.  Their  men 
had  orders  "not  to  make  any  shot  upon  them  first. "^ 
The  Indians,  less  pacifically  inclined,  following  the  tactics 
employed  at  Quabaug,  hid  in  ambush,  and  the  first  intima- 
tion of  their  presence,  was  the  discharge  of  about  forty 
gnus  upon  their  unsuspecting  pursuers.  Five  soldiers  were 
killed  by  the  fire  of  the  Indians,  and  three  others  died  sub- 
sequently of  their  wounds,  "One  man  was  shot  in  the 
back  by  our  own  men."  The  English  charged  upon  the  In- 
dians in  the  swamp,  and  then  fought  them  in  their  own 
way  from  behind  trees.  For  three  hours  the  fight  contin- 
ued, when  the  Indians  fled,  leaving  behind  them  "much  of 
their  luggage."  The  place  where  this  action  occurred  is 
said  to  have  been  at  "Wequamps  on  the  Pocumtnck 
path."' 

The  Loss  on  both     Nine  persons  were  killed  in  this  first  en- 
^''5*'^  counter  with  the  Indians  in  the  Connecti- 

cut Valley.  Only  one  of  the  slain  was  from 
Northampton,  Samuel  Mason,  only  son  of  Thomas  Mason. 
The  others  were  Azariah  Dickinson,  son  of  Nathaniel  Dick- 
inson of  Hadley ;  Richard  Fellows  of  Hatfield,  son  of  Rich- 
ard Fellows,  deceased ;  James  Levens  of  Eoxbury ;  John 
Plumer  of  Newberry;  Mark  Pitman  of  Marblehead;  Jo- 
seph Person  of  Lynn;  Matthew  Scales  of  Rowley;  and 
William  Cluff   of   Charlestown.      John  Parke  of  Water- 

1    Rev.  Bolomou  SCoadard's  Letter,  M&ttiei'x  Histoc)', 

3    ReT.  Mr.  Stoddard's  Letter  tu  the  Connecticvit  Council. 

3    SheldoB's  History  of  Deerfidd,  p,  SI.    Judd's  Historj  ot  Hadley,  p.  144,  atfttea 

Hatfield  at  a  place  called  Sugar  Loaf  Hill."  Aud  actardlDg  to  Rt^v.  Mt.  Russell  oC 
Hadley,  "  at  a  Hwamp  beyond  Hstfleld." 
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town  was  shot  in  tlie  elbow.  The  loss  of  the  Indians  is  not 
known,  A  squaw  captured  soon  after,  and  some  children, 
who  came  into  the  camp  the  next  day,  reported  that  they 
lost  twenty-six  men.  Mr.  Judd  douhted  this  statement, 
and  believed  that  they  lost  no  more  men  than  the  English. 
An  Indian,  Menownet,  who  was  in  the  fight,  afBrms  that 
no  Indians  were  killed. 

The  NoDotue|(3  In  the  early  morning  hours  of  August  25"', 
loreyer  Aban-  1675,  the  Nonotuck  Indians,  accompanied 
ing  Gcouniia.  ^Y  their  families,  and  hearing  with  them  all 

their  worldly  goods,  left  their  native  haunts 
never  to  return.  They  joined  the  Pocumtncks  near  Deer- 
field,  and  both  tribes  made  common  cause  against  the  Eng- 
lish. The  result  of  this  union  was  soon  made  manifest,  hy 
a  joint  attack  upon  Deerfield. 

BeintoroemBiits  News  of  the  fight  at  Sugar  Loaf  was  sent  to 
sent  from  Hact  Hartf  ord  by  Major  Pynchon,  and  on  the  26"" 
of  August,  George  Graves,  with  twenty  men, 
was  dispatched  to  "assist  the  plantations  at  Norwottog," 
He  came  to  Northampton.  Major  Talcott  was  again  or- 
dered to  Springfield  to  consult  with  Major  Pynchon,  and 
on  the  3*  of  September,  Major  Treat,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed commander  of  the  Connecticut  forces  in  the  field, 
came  up  with  about  ninety  dragoons,  reaching  Northamp- 
ton  the  day  following. 

cooneotiout  Men,  When  the  reinforcements  reached  North- 
Offieers  and  Sol-  amptou  they  Were  quartered  on  the  inhabi- 
inlslrtiiampton.  tauts.  OfBcsTS,  privates,  Indians  and  horses, 
were  distributed  throughout  the  town. 
Some  were  billeted  only  for  a  few  meals,  others  were  en- 
forced guests  for  days,  and  some  for  weeks.  David  Wilton 
seems  to  have  had  his  share  of  them.  Major  Treat,  Capt. 
"Cely,"  Lieut,  Standley  and  Ensign  Marshall,  were  at  his 
house  early  in  September,  and  Major  Treat  and  other  offi- 
cers and  soldiers,  as  well  as  Indians,  were  there  at  different 
times.  There  must  have  been  considerable  bustle  and  ac- 
tivity about  town,  as  well  as  much  anxiety  and  alarm 
among  the  inhabitants. 
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DBBrfieid  Attacked  Oh  the  first  of  September,  occurred  the  first 
andPartisiij-De-  Indian  attack  upon  any  town  in  this  sec- 
tion. About  sixty  redskins  suddenly  ap- 
peared near  the  town  of  Deerfield.  They  gave  the  alarm 
by  shooting  James  Eggleston,  who  was  searching  for  his 
horse,  and  the  people  sought  safety  in  their  fortified  block 
houses.  After  losing  two  of  their  number,  the  enemy 
abandoned  the  attack  on  these  places  of  refuge,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  work  of  pillaging  and  burning  ihe  deserted 
dwellings  and  bams  of  the  settlers. 

The  "ingei  of  Familiar  to  every  school  boy  is  the  legend 
HadiBy,"aMyth.  Qf  j^j^y  "  Angel  of  Hadley."  How  the  regi- 
cide Qoffe,  doubly  risked  his  life  to  save  the 
people  among  whom  he  was  in  hiding,  not  only  to  the  bul- 
lets of  the  Indians,  but  to  the  keen  eyes  of  royalty  search- 
ing everywhere  for  the  murderers  of  the  king,  has  become 
a  part  of  the  history  of  the  times.  Alas,  this  story  of  true 
heroism  has  been  relegated  to  the  regions  of  romance.  In 
brief,  the  narrative  reads : — On  the  first  day  of  September, 
1675,  on  a  day  of  religious  service,  while  the  people  of  Had- 
ley were  assembled  in  the  meeting  house,  the  Indians  sud- 
denly appeared.  Though  the  settlers  believed  in  God,  they 
clung  to  their  guns,  and  kept  their  powder  dry.  But  they 
were  without  a  leader  and  in  the  utmost  confusion.  "  Sud- 
denly a  grave  and  elderly  person  appeared  in  the  midst  of 
them.  In  his  mein  and  dress  he  differed  from  the  rest  of 
the  people.  He  not  only  encouraged  them  to  defend  them- 
selves; but  he  put  himself  at  their  head,  rallied  and  in- 
structed them,  and  led  them  on  to  encounter  the  enemy, 
who  by  this  means  was  repulsed.  As  suddenly  the  deliv- 
erer of  Hadley  disappeared.  The  people  were  left  in  con- 
sternation utterly  unable  to  account  for  this  strange  phe- 
nomenon. It  is  not  probable  that  they  were  ever  able  to 
explain  it.''' 

William  Goffe  and  Edward  Whalley,  two  of  the  judges 
who  passed  sentence  of  death  upon  Charles- 1.,  King  of 
England,  escaped  to  this  country  in  I(J60,  and  four  years 
afterwards  came  to  Hadley,  where  they  were  secreted  in 
the  house  of  the  minister.  Rev.  Mr.  Russell.  Only  the 
pastor's   family  and  two   others  knew   of   their  presence 
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there.  In  after  years,  when  the  participators  in  these 
scenes  were  all  dead,  and  knowledge  of  his  residence  there 
was  no  longer  dangerous,  Goffe  became  the  "Angel  of 
Hadley,"  The  story  was  so  interwoven  into  the  annals  of 
this  region  that  for  nearly  two  hundred  years  no  one 
doubted  its  authenticity.  Historians  difEered  as  to  its  date, 
some  placing  it  on  the  first  of  September,  and  others  car- 
rying it  forward  to  June  of  the  following  year,  but  none 
questioned  its  truth.  In  1874,  George  Sheldon  Esq.,  author 
of  the  History  of  Deerfield,  and  the  leading  antiquarian  of 
the  Connecticut  Valley,  demonstrated  the  improbability  of 
the  statement.  He  could  find  no  authority  for  the  reported 
attack  on  the  firet  of  Sept-ember,  and  as  Hadley  was  the 
headquarters  of  the  troops  in  this  part  of  the  county  dur- 
ing Philip's  war,  suggested  that  there  could  not  at  any  time 
have  been  a  lack  of  soldiers,  with  experienced  commanders, 
sufficient  for  the  protection  of  the  town. '  As  this  discus- 
sion has  no  direct  connection  with  this  history,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  enter  upon  its  details.  The  arguments  against 
the  appearance  of  Goffe  at  Hadley,  are  at  least  plausible  if 
not  convincing,  but  it  is  difBcult  to  destroy  at  once  a  faith 
cemented  by  centuries  of  unquestioned  belief.  There  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  any  further  light  will  ever  be  thrown 
upon  this  transaction.  To  the  student  of  history  it  must 
remain  at  best  a  questionable  incident.  But  the  great  ma- 
jority of  readers,  conversant  only  with  the  long  prevailing 
version  of  the  legend,  possibly  never  informed  of  the 
doubts  advanced  against  it,  will  still  continue  to  believe  in 
the  "Angel  of  Hadley." 

NorthfiBid  Aa-  On  the  Sd  of  September,  while  the  fires  at 
^A^^'*  ^"''^  Deerfield  were  still  smouldering,  Northfleld 
was  assailed  by  the  Nipmucks  and  Wampa- 
noags,  A  party  at  work  in  the  meadows  was  surprised  and 
eight  of  their  number  killed.  The  men  who  survived,  to- 
gether with  the  women  and  children,  took  refuge  in  the 
block  house,  where  they  successfully  defended  themselves, 
but  were  unable  to  prevent  the  savages  from  destroying 
their  property.     Of  the  eight  men  killed,  two,  Ebenezer 

1    New  England  Historical  and  GenealoKlcal  Register,  Oct.,  1874. 
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Parsons  and  Nathaniel  Curtis,  belonged  in  Northampton, 
and  three,  Samuel  Wright,  Ebenezer  Janes,  and  Jonathan 
Janes,  though  settlers  at  Northfield,  were  emigrants  from 
this  town.  Samuel  "Wright  was  the  son  of  Samuel  Wright 
Sr.,  one  of  Northampton's  original  settlers.  He  married 
Elizabeth  Burt,  at  Springfield,  in  1653,  and  within  three 
years  removed  to  Northampton.  He  was  forty-six  years  of 
age,  and  left  a  family  of  eight  children,  Ebenezer  and 
Jonathan  Janes  were  sons  of  William  Janes,  from  fourteen 
to  sixteen  years  old.  Ebenezer  Parsons  was  the  son  of 
Joseph  Parsons,  his  birth  being  the  first  one  recorded  at 
Northampton,  and  he  was  just  twenty  years  old.  Na- 
thaniel Curtis  was  the  second  son  of  Henry  Curtis,  and 
was  about  twenty-four  years  of  age,  Samuel  Wright 
Jr.,  son  of  Sergt.  Samuel  Wright,  was  severely  wounded.^ 
John  Peck  of  Hadley,  Thomas  Scott,  and  Benjamin  Dun- 
wich,  probably  eastern  soldiers,  were  among  the  slain. 
Northfield  contained  at  this  time  about  sixteen  families. 

capt.  Beers,  aent  to  After  the  fight  at  Wequamps  and  the  at- 
succor  Northfield,  tacli  ou  Doerfiold,  the  condition  of  the  out- 
Biaic.  lying  towns  was  considered  critical.     On 

the  3"  of  September,  Capt.  Beers  was  sent 
from  Hadley,  with  a  force  of  thirty-sis  mounted  men  and 
some  carts,  with  orders  to  secure  the  garrison  at  North- 
field.  At  this  time  nothing  was  known  of  the  attack  on 
that  place,  and  when  within  three  or  four  miles  of  his  des- 
tination he  encamped.  The  next  morning,  leaving  his 
horses  in  camp,  under  guard.  Beers  set  out  for  Northfield. 

1  iQBpetltlontotheGenBralCourt.toraid.ilated  Maj-3,  1703,he  Bare;  "In  the 
first  IndlBU  war,  1  was  pressed  up  to  Northfiela,  under  Capt.  Lotlirop,  and  there  left 
a  garrison  soldier;  soon  after  which  thB  Indians  besieged  that  lort;  they  killed  my 
father  and  shot  a  bullet  into  my  hip  bone.  From  thenoe  I  waa  brought  to  Hadley, 
under  care  of  Dr.  Westoarr,  where  I  was  tiU  winter.  The  doctor  dying,  I  shifted 
from  one  surgeon  to  another  till  the  spring.    In  April  following,  I  went  to  Hartford 

wali;  about  and  carry  on  some  buaioeaa.  it  liath  been  with  much,  pain  and  difficulty, 
for  the  bullet  remaining  BtlU  in  my  hip  bone,  the  wound  contiDually  runs  and  hath 
doEe  ao  these  flfteen  years;  though  at  times  it  is  almost  dried  up,  ret  it  breaks  out 

abied  for  labor,  and  what  I  do  ia  with  much  pain  and  difficulty.    Considering  my 

the  General  Court  granted  him  £10:  also  403.  a  year  for  life.    He  died  in  1734,  aged  80. 
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Probably  he  had  not  even  then  learned  of  the  attack,  and 
had  no  suspicion  that  there  were  any  Indians  abont,  for  he 
took  no  precautions  against  surprise.  Scarcely  had  the 
march  begun,  when  he  "  was  set  upon  by  a  great  number 
of  Indians  from  the  side  of  a  swamp  where  there  was  a  hot 
dispute  for  some  time."  *  Unable  to  make  head  against  the 
enemy,  Capt,  Beers  retreated  to  a  hill  near  by,  and  was , 
soon  after  killed.  His  small  party,  deprived  of  their  leader, 
"fought  till  their  powder  and  shot  where  spent,"*  and  then 
the  survivors  made  the  best  of  their  way  to  Hadley,  hav- 
ing first  buried  the  body  of  tlieir  captain.  The  scene  of 
this  action  is  now  known  as  "Beers'  Plain"  and  "Beers' 
Mountain."  Twenty-one  of  the  English  were  slain,  and 
thirteen  reached  Hadley  in  safety.  This  detachment  was 
composed  mainly  of  troops  from  the  Bay,  It  contained 
several  men  from  Hadley,  but  none  from  Northampton, 
One  soldier  returned  after  wandering  in  the  woods  for  six 
days,  almost  famished ;  and  another  taken  prisoner,  was 
with  the  Indians  during  Mrs.  Rowlandson's  captivity. 

Reioioroements  Major  Treat,  whose  arrival  at  Northampton 
iRain  sent  from  ^as  already  been  noted,  had  orders  to  send 
home  all  the  Connecticut  troops,  except  the 
twenty-nine  men  garrisoning  the  diiEerent  towns,  but  when 
intelligence  of  this  disaster  reached  Hartford,  on  the  5'", 
one  hundred  Mohegans  and  Pequods  were  ordered  to  rein- 
force Major  Treat,  while  twenty  dragoons,  under  Sergt. 
Joseph  Wadsworth,  were  sent  to  Westfield,  and  twenty, 
under  John  Grant,  to  Springfield. 

Mai.  Treat  marches    Eecoguizing  the  pressing  need   of  imme- 
st  once  to  the  Ee-    diate  relief  to  Forthfield,  Maior  Treat  with 

liBtofBorthfleia.  ,  .  ,  ,        n  ,  ,  . 

a  torce  ot  one  hundred  men,  began  his 
march  to  that  place,  on  Sunday,  Sept.  5"'.  Like  Beers,  he 
encamped  a  few  miles  from  the  town,  and  on  the  morning 
of  the  6*",  reached  his  place  of  destination.  Though  no 
Indians  were  seen  on  the  march,  there  were  fearful  indica- 
tions on  all  sides  of  the  malignity  of  the  savages.  The 
heads  of  Beers'  soldiers  stuck  on  poles,  and  the  bodies  of 
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others,  dangling  from  trees,  by  chains  hooked  into  their 
jaws,  were  among  the  horrid  sights  that  met  their  eyes. 
While  a  detail  of  Treat's  men  were  busy  burying  the  dead, 
they  were  fired  upon  by  " about  fourteen  Indians.''^  No 
one  was  tilled,  though  Major  Treat  was  hit  by  a  spent  ball. 
Disheartened  by  the  repeated  exhibitions  of  the  barbarity 
of  their  inhuman  foes,  and  fearful  of  another  attack,  orders 
were  issued  for  an  immediate  retreat.  Leaying  the  cattle 
behind,  and  the  dead  unhuried,  the  retrograde  march  com- 
menced the  "same  night."  The  next  day  Capt.  Appleton, 
who  had  just  arrived  fi-om  the  Bay,  started  from  Hadley 
with  reinforcements,  and  soon  met  Treat  and  his  command. 
Appleton  endeavored  to  prevail  upon  Treat  to  turn  about 
and  resume  the  offensive,  but  his  forces  were  too  much  de- 
moralized by  what  they  had  seen,  as  well  as  wearied  by 
their  long  night  march,  and  all  returned  to  Hadley.  Many 
of  the  cattle  followed  the  army,  and  were  soon  afterwards 
brought  into  that  town. 

Capt.  App!et™-8  No  record  has  been  found  of  Capt.  Apple- 
Opportuoo  Ap-  ton's  Orders  to  march  to  the  Connecticut 
Valley,  nor  of  the  force  he  brought  with 
him,  neither  is  it  known  where  he  met  Major  Treat's  re- 
treating and  panic  stricken  army.  This  memorable  march 
was  made  on  the  night  of  the  6"  of  September.  Ham- 
pered by  the  darkness,  and  impeded  by  the  train  of  fleeing 
inhabit-ants,  its  progress  must  have  been  slow  and  tedious. 
Capt.  Appleton  probably  started  on  the  morning  of  the  7"", 
and  met  the  returning  forces  a  short  distance  from  Hadley. 
It  is  hardly' probable  that  this  company  of  fugitives  and 
soldiers  dared  to  encamp  during  that  long  and  fearful  night, 
but  pressed  forward  with  all  speed,  anxious  only  to  reach 
a  place  of  safety. 

DBBtruotioQ  <.(    After  Northfield  had  been  abandoned,  the 
NortbBeid.  Indians  destroyed  the  fort  and  the  remain- 

ing houses,  and  the  town  was  without  inhab- 
itants for  seven  years.  It  contained  nearly  as  many  people 
as  Brookfield,  and  had  been  but  two  years  settled. 
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A  DefenstTB  Poiiey  The  commandeTS  of  the  troops  held  a  coun- 
Adoptea,  b.it  iB  cil  of  war  on  the  8'",  at  which  it  was  de- 
tbe  cominiasioi^  cldod  to  act  on  the  defonsivB,  leaving  a  gar- 
«™'  rison  in  each  town.     Capt.   Appleton  was 

accordingly  sent  to  Deerfield  on  the  10'".  After  reporting 
this  decision  to  the  authorities  at  Hartford,  Major  Treat 
and  the  Connecticut  troops  were  recalled,  except  small  gar- 
risons of  sixteen  men  at  Westlield,  and  fift-een  at  Spring- 
field, Neither  the  Connecticut  Council  nor  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  United  Colonies,  approved  of  the  action  of 
the  officers  in  the  field,  and  the  Commissioners  voted  Sept, 
16'",  to  raise  one  thousand  men  for  service  in  the  valley. 
The  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  troops  were  to  be  under 
the  authority  of  Major  Pynehon,  with  Major  Treat  as  sec- 
ond in  command.  Of  these  men,  five  hundred  were  to  be 
"dragoons  or  troopers  with  long  armes."  Massachusetts 
was  to  furnish  five  hundred  twenty-seven  soldiers,  Connecti- 
cut three  hundred  fifteen,  and  Plymouth  one  hundred  fifty- 
eight. 

Deerfleid  a  aecood  The  Indians  were  still  lurking  in  the  vicin- 
time  Attacked     Hj  of  Deerfield,  watching  every  movement 

ana  Flan aered.  /    .,  ,       '  ^-^       c        ji  ci       j.      -.ml, 

of  the  garrison.  On  bunday,  Sept.  12'  , 
while '  a  party  of  soldiers  were  returning  from  religious 
worship  at  Stockwell's  fort  to  their  station  at  the  north 
stockade,  they  were  fired  upon  by  Indiana  in  ambush,  and 
one  man.  wounded.  They  all  succeeded,  however,  in  escap- 
ing to  the  fori.  The  enemy  rushed  upon  the  abandoned 
stockade,  capturing  the  sentinel,  whom  they  afterwards 
killed,  and  destroyed  the  fortification.  Capt.  Appleton 
soon  drove  the  Indians  from  the  town,  but  deeming  his 
force  too  weak  to  engage  in  ofEensive  operations,  without 
exposing  his  strong  hold  to  capture,  he  sent  to  Northamp- 
ton for  reinforcements.  In  the  meantime  the  enemy  plun- 
dered the  village,  burned  several  houses  that  had  escaped 
the  previous  conflagration,  and  gathered  large  quantities  of 
provisions,  which  were  taken  to  their  rendezvous  at  Pine 
Hill.  The  next  night  a  party  of  volunteers  from  North- 
ampton and  Hadley,  marched  to  the  relief  of  Appleton, 
and  on  the  14'"  he  directed  his  entire  force  against  the  In- 
dian encampment  at  Pine  Hill ;  hut  ere  he  reached  the 
place  it  had  been  abandoned. ^ 

1    Sheldon's  History  of  Deerfleid,  p.  B9. 
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BeiQfocoemsnts  nr-     Capt.  Samuel  Moseley  came  to  Hadley,  with 

rire;  ordecsgiT-     ^  Company  of  sixty  Bay  soldiers,  on  the  14'", 

the  CoSa^    and  was  ordered  to  Deerfield.     Major  Treat 

Department.  arrived  at  Northampton  on  the  15"'  or  W\ 

and  Capt.  John  Mason  was  ordered  to  lead  a  company  of 

Mohegans  and  Pequods  to  the  Nonotuck  plantation.     This 

little  army  established  headquarters  at  Hadley,  and  it  soon 

became  necessary  to  replenish  the  commissary  department. 

Large  quantities  of  wheat  were  then  raised  throughout  the 

valley.     The  fertile  meadows  of  Deerfield  yielded   ample 

crops  of  this  important  product;   and  at  this  time  there 

were  ahout  three  thousand  bushels  standing  in  stacks  at 

that  place.     Major  Pynchon,  who  owned  nearly  all  of  it, 

sent  orders  to  have  it  threshed  and  made  ready  for  removal. 

Mnaaacre  at  Bloody     I"or  this  purpose,   a  sufBcicnt  number  of 
Brook-  teams  and  their  drivers  were   impressed, 

and  Capt.  Lothrop  and  his  company  were 
ordered  to  guard  the  train.  On  the  18'"  of  September,  in 
the  early  morning  hours,  he  set  out  on  that  fatal  march, 
reaching  Deerfield  unmolested.  With  the  grain  in  bags, 
and  some  furniture  of  the  inhabitants,  loaded  upon  the 
carts — eighteen  in  number — the  cavalcade  started  on  its  re- 
turn to  Hadley.  They  proceeded  in  safety  some  miles,  and 
had  reached  a  small  stream  in  the  town  of  Deei'field  (now 
South  Deerfield),  without  discovering  any  signs  of  the  foe, 
when  the  escort  halted  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  teams. 
Many  of  the  soldiers  had  placed  their  guns  upon  the  carts, 
and  tempted  by  the  luscious  grapes  hanging  by  the  way- 
side, dispersed  to  gather  them.  At  this  moment,  the  In- 
dians, lying  in  ambush,  suddenly  opened  fire  upon  the 
soldiers.  Many  were  killed  by  the  first  discharge,  and 
others  were  speedily  slaughtered  by  the  foe,  who  rushed 
from  their  concealment  ere  the  white  men  had  time  to  ob- 
tain their  arms.  Capt.  Lothrop  fell  early  in  the  action,  and 
only  "seven  or  eight  of  the  English  escaped." 

Capt.  Moseley,  with  a  force  of  sixty  men,  who  had  gone 
otit  in  another  direction  to  hunt  for  Indians,  was  four  or 
five  miles  distant  when  he  heard  the  firing,  and  came  with 
all  haste  to  the  scene  of  the  encounter.  When  he  reached 
the  ground,  he  found  the  Indians  stripping  the  slain,  plun- 
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dering  the  carts,  ripping  open  the  grain  bags  and  feather 
beds,  ajid  scattering  their  contents  in  the  mud.  Moseley 
promptly  attacked  the  savages,  though  they  outnumbered 
him  ten  to  one.  For  five  or  six  hours  he  continued  the 
fight,  but  towards  evening,  when  Moseley,  exhausted  by 
his  efforts,  was  about  to  withdraw.  Major  Treat  arrived, 
and  together  they  drove  the  Indians  westward,  pursuing 
them  till  darkness  put  an  end  to  the  conflict.  With  one 
hundred  white  men  and  sixty  Mohegans,  Major  Treat  left 
Northampton,  that  morning,  his  destination  being  North- 
field,  at  which  place  he  had  been  ordered  to  establish  a  mil- 
itary outpost.  When  the  sound  of  battle  reached  him  he 
hastened  to  the  field,  where  he  arrived  "just  in  the  nick  of 
time."  That  night  the  troops  marched  to  Deerfleld,  taking 
their  wounded  with  them.  The  next  morning  Treat  and 
Moseley  returned  to  the  battle  field,  and  there  hastily  buried 
their  dead.  A  spot  was  selected  a  short  distance  from  the 
scene  of  the  ambuscade,  and  sixty-four  bodies  were  in- 
terred in  "one  dreadful  grave," 

The  number  of  the  slain  is  not  accurately  known.  It 
has  been  variously  estimated,  some  accounts  placing  it  as 
high  as  ninety,  while  others  name  but  sixty.  Sixty-four 
men  killed  would  probably  come  nearest  to  the  truth. 
A  report  was  made  to  the  government  at  Boston  (probably 
by  officers  in  the  field)  of  the  burial  of  "sixty -four  men 
in  all,"  which  would  seem  to  be  sufficient  evidence  as  to  the 
number  slain.  No  Northampton  men  were  engaged  in  this 
conflict.  The  soldiers  were  nearly  all  from  the  eastern  part 
of  the  state,  "the  very  flower  of  the  County  of  Essex." 
Of  the  seventeen  teamsters  belonging  in  Deerfleld,  not  one 
returned.  These  were  the  only  residents  of  the  valley  who 
were  known  to  have  lost  their  lives  in  this  encounter. 

The  Indian  loss  was  reported  at  ninety-six,  but  it  cannot 
be  relied  upon.  They  carried  off  or  concealed  their  dead, 
and  no  accurate  estimate  of  their  loss  has  ever  been  ob- 
tained. The  number  of  Indians  engaged  is  variously  sta- 
ted at  from  five  hundred  to  twelve  humlred,  Mr.  Judd 
thinks  five  hundred  is  too  large  a  number.  He  says  "If 
the  Indians  were  four  hundred,  they  were  six  times  as  nu- 
merous as  the  soldiers."  * 

1    Judd's  Hfatorj  of  Hadley,  p,  150. 
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Monument  Erected.  One  hundred  sixty  years  afterwards  an  ap- 
propriate monument  was  ei-ected  and  dedi- 
icated  to  the  memory  of  the  slain  in  the  fight  at  "  Muddy 
Brook,"  which  was  afterwards,  because  of  the  massacre, 
named  "Bloody  Brook." 

Deerfleid  ADaij-     A  few  days  Subsequent  to  the   defeat   of 
doned.  Lothrop,  the  garrison  was  ordered  away, 

and  the  inhabitants  of  Deerfield  abandoned 
the  place.  It  contained  more  than  twenty  families,  most 
of  them  from  other  towns  in  the  valley.  This  was  the 
third  village  deserted  within  the  limits  of  Hampshire 
County,  during  the  few  months  in  which  the  war  had  been 
in  progress.  Up  to  this  time  the  success  of  the  Indians 
had  been  uninterrupted,  and  panic  and  uncertainty  pre- 
vailed everywhere.  The  inhabitants  of  Northfield  and 
Deerfield  fled  to  the  remaining  settlements  in  the  county, 
which  by  this  addition,  and  the  troops  quartered  in  them. 
must  have  been  filled  to  overflowing. 

Northfleid  no  longer  Tliis  disaster  SO  disconcerted  the  plans  of 
Tenable.  Soldiers  the  Hartford  Council,  that  the  design  of 
Towns.  ""'^  "^  occupying  and  fortifying  Northfleid  was 
no  longer  feasible,  and  orders  to  certain 
other  Connecticut  forces  to  reinforce  Treat  at  that  place, 
were  countermanded.  About  the  first  of  October,  Oapt. 
Samuel  Appleton  had  a  company  at  Hadley,  Capt.  Joseph 
Sill  another  at  Northampton,  Eind  Capt.  Samuel  Moseley  a 
third  at  Hatfield.  Within  a  few  days  Lieut.  Phinehas 
Upham  with  thirty  men,  and  Capt.  Jonathan  Poole  of  Read- 
ing, with  thirty-five  more,  arrived.  The  Indian  allies  from 
Connecticut  returned  home  on  the  33*  of  September, 

Major  pjnchon  Ke-     Major    Pynchou,   whose    farm-house    and 
sigQE  his  Com-     "bams  at  West  Springfield,  had  been  burned 

mand,   and  Capt.        ,,,».-  ^i        ,,„n.        ,.   r-i       i         i 

Appleton  is  Ap-     by  the  Indians  on  the  36'"  or  beptember, 
pointed,  ""  and  who  had  previously  sent  in  his  request 

to  be  relieved  from  the  duties  of  commander-in-chief,  re- 
signed on  the  30'".  Among  other  reasons,  he  urged  the  dis- 
tressed state  of  his  affairs  at  home,  "the  sorrows  and  afflic- 
tions my  dear  wife  undergoes  and  her  continual  calls  to  me 
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for  relief  and  succor,  she  being  almost  overwhelmed  with 
grief  and  trouble  and  in  many  straits  and  perplexities 
which  would  be  somewhat  holpen  and  alleviated  by  my 
presence  there."  Accordingly  on  the  4'"  of  October,  the 
Council  appointed  Capt.  Samuel  Appleton  of  Ipswich,  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  united  forces,  and  on  the  12'",  he 
took  command. 

Treaohery  o  f  t  h  e  In  Carrying  out  the  instructions  of  the  Hart- 
springfleid  Id-  f^rd  Couucil,  dated  August  28"',  Major 
lure  the  tcoops  Pynchou  did  not  disarm  the  Springfield  In- 
to Badiey.  diaus,  but  took  hostages  of  them,  who  were 
sent  to  Hartford,  They  kept  faith  with  the  English  till 
after  the  disasters  in  the  upper  towns.  Doubtless  incited 
by  the  representations  of  Philip,  and  encouraged  by  the 
success  of  their  friends,  they  determined  to  aid  in  the  pro- 
posed extermination  of  the  English ;  their  hostages  having, 
in  the  meantime,  succeeded  in  escaping.  In  accordance 
with  the  newly  approved  policy  of  offensive  warfare.  Major 
Pynchon  concentrated  all  his  forces  in  Hadley,  on  the  4'" 
of  October,  preparatory  to  an  extensive  movement  against 
the  enemy.  The  savages,  cognizant  of  all  that  was  passing 
among  their  foes,  gathered  in  force  in  the  vicinity  of  Spring- 
held,  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  attack  as  soon  as  the 
troops  marched  away.  Indeed  it  may  have  been  part  of 
their  tactics  to  entice  the  bulk  of  the  garrison  to  Hadley, 
by  means  of  a  false  demonstration,  as  Pynchon  gives  as  a 
reason  for  hastening  to  that  place,  a  rumor  that  large  bodies 
of  Indians  had  been  seen  thereabouts.  Probably  the  inhab- 
itants of  Springfield  would  all  have  been  slaughtered  had 
not  Toto,  a  friendly  Indian  of  Windsor,  informed  the  au- 
thorities of  Hartford  and  Windsor,  of  the  threatened  raid. 
Information  of  the  impending  danger  was  instantly  dis- 
patched to  Westfield  and  Springfield,  and  thence  to  Had- 
ley. Major  Pynchon,  with  Capts.  Appleton  and  Sill,  with 
one  hundred  ninety  men,  immediately  countermarched  to 
the  relief  of  the  beleaguered  town.  Major  Treat  was  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Connecticut  River,  and  started  from 
Westfield,  while  Pynchon  marched  on  the  east.  Treat 
reached  a  point  opposite  Springfield,  about  eleven  o'clock, 
but  being  without  boats  could  not  cross.     Several  hours 
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afterwards,  Pynchon  arrived,  tie  enemy  fled,  and  Treat 
crossed ;  but  their  work  had  been  completed  and  the  town 
was  in  flames. 

Bucoiog  of  sprinjf     Warned  by  the  messengers  from  Hartford, 
''''''^-  the  inhabitants  of  Springfield,  gathered  in 

the  block  house,  witli  whatever  of  worldly 
goods  they  were  able  to  take  with  them.  Early  on  the 
morning  of  the  S""  of  October,  no  signs  of  Indians  being 
discovered,  Lieut.  Thomas  Cooper  and  John  Miller  rode 
out  to  reconnoitre.  They  were  fired  upon  soon  after  leav- 
ing the  fort.  Miller  was  killed,  and  Lieut.  Cooper  so  se- 
verely wounded,  that  he  fell  from  his  horse  dead,  as  the 
animal  reached  the  fort.  Then  followed  the  usual  scene  in 
this  sanguinary  warfare.  The  Indians,  beyond  gunshot 
from  the  fort,  completely  destroyed  the  town.  Thirty- 
three  houses  and  twenty-five  bams,  with  their  contents, 
were  burned,  including  the  com  mill  of  Major  Pynchon. 
Only  fifteen  houses  remained  standing  in  the  town  plot. 
On  the  west  side  of  the  river,  and  in  the  outskirts  on  the 
east  side,  about  sixty  houses  were  left,  with  much  corn  in 
and  about  them.  One  woman  was  killed  and  two  men 
died  of  their  wounds  a  few  days  after. 

The  inaianE  ana  The  numbcT  of  Indians  engaged  in  this  at- 
their  Lose.  tack  IS  estimated  as  being  from  one  hundred 

to  five  hundred.  About  forty  Springfield 
Indians  and  several  hundred  from  up  the  river  composed 
the  party  of  the  assailants.  When  the  troops  arrived,  the 
enemy  disappeared,  and  several  days  elapsed  before  any 
trace  of  them  could  he  obtained. 

Appi6toD  takes  Com-  Major  Applctou,  on  taking  command  of 
mand.  Hsmpehire  the  vaUey  forces,  immediately  commenced 
offensive  operations.  Scouting  parties  were 
sent  out  in  all  directions,  and  great  efforts  made  to  locate 
the  foe.  The  several  towns  were  garrisoned  as  follows  : 
Capt,  Seeley,  with  sixty  Connecticut  soldiers,  was  at  North- 
ampton, Capt.  Moseley  at  Hatfield,  and  Capt.  Poole,  with 
Lieut.  Upham  and  sixty  men,  were  at  Hadley.  Ma,ior 
Treat  and  part  of  his  force  had  been  suddenly  recalled  on 
the  8'".     He  returned  to  Hampshire  in  about  ten  days. 
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He  starts  for  North-  Oil  the  15'",  Major  Appleton  ordered  out 
fleid,  but  goes  to  jj^g  whole  force,  intending  to  inarch 
towards  Northfield,  where  it  was  believed 
the  main  body  of  the  Indians  was  encamped.  All  re- 
sponded hut  Capt,  Seeley,  who  declined  as  Appleton  says, 
because  he  thought  he  had  not  a  sufficient  commission.  On 
the  march  news  reached  him  that  the  enemy  had  gathered 
and  were  forming  a  barricade  of  rails  near  Pocumtuck. 
Appleton  at  once  changed  his  course  and  crossed  the  river 
to  Hatfield.  A  night  expedition  was  planned  against  Po- 
cumtuck, but  it  soon  became  evident  that  the  Indians  were 
on  the_  alert,  and  the  army  returned  to  its  quarters. 

MajorAppieton     In  his  Correspondence,  under  date  of  Oct. 

■■BocBiyhBsiet."  iQt'i^  Major  Appleton  reports  that  he  was 
"sorely  beset."  Indications  of  Indians  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  were  abundant,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  Northampton  had  a  garrison  of  fifty  or 
more  men,  Capt.  Seeley  was  clamorous  for  reinforcements. 
Appleton  writes  from  Hadley :  — 

"  This  evening  very  late,  I  am  assaulted  with  a  most  vehement  and 
affectionate  request  froni  Northampton  (who  have  already  with  them, 
about  fifty  of  Capt.  Seeley's  men)  that  I  would  afford  them  a  little  more 
help,  they  fearing  to  be  assaulted  presently." 

Plenty  of  indiau     That  this  alarm  was  not  altogether  ground- 
^'8"^-  less,   is   proved  by  the  report  from  Capt, 

Moseley,  made  while  the  Northampton  mes- 
sengers were  preferring  their  request,  that  signs  of  the  en- 
emy had  been  discovered  within  a  mile  of  Hatfield.  Dur- 
ing the  next  few  days  the  troops  were  kept  pretty  busy  en- 
deavoring to  ascertain  the  whereabouts  of  the  Indians. 
Appleton  needed  reinforcements,  and  in  the  absence  of 
Major  Treat  and  the  Connecticut  troops,  was  unable  to  do 
effective  work.  Information  had  been  obtained  of  the  dis- 
covery of  a  plot  for  a  general  uprising  of  all  the  Connecti- 
cut Indians,  and  this  was  the  cause  of  the  recall  of  Major 
Treat.  Only  prompt  action,  it  is  believed,  saved  the  threat- 
ened towns  from  annihilation.  Hartford  and  all  the  prin- 
cipal towns  were  marked  for  destruction,  and  general  con- 
sternation prevailed  throughout  tlie  Colony, 
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An  Indian  Euae,  The  anticipated  assault  which  )iad  kept  ail 
foiioved  by  an  ^jj^g  river  towns  ill  aferment,  fell  upon  Hat- 
field.  field,  on  the  19*"  of  October,  when  seven  or 

eight  hundred  Indians  attacked  that  town. 
Hoping  to  draw  the  English,  as  usual,  into  an  amhuscade, 
the  enemy  devised  a  stratagem,  which  was  partially  suc- 
cessful. They  set  fires  in  the  woods  several  miles  distant, 
hoping  to  entice  the  bulk  of  the  English  forces  outside  of 
their  fortifications.  These  fires  were  set  northerly  of  the 
town,  and  Moseley  sent  a  scout  of  ten  mounted  men  to  re- 
connoitre, who  of  course  readily  fell  into  the  trap  set  for 
them.i  Only  one  of  the  ten  scouts  escaped,  three  others 
were  captured,  and  six  were  killed.  At  this  time  the  town 
was  garrisoned  by  Capts.  Moseley  and  Poole,  and  Lieut. 
XJpham,  with  their  companies.  Major  Appleton  was  at 
Hadley,  and  on  hearing  the  alarm,  marched  to  the  assist- 
ance of  his  subordinates.  The  attack  was  made  about  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  but  the  garrison  was  well  pre- 
pared. Capt.  Poole  was  stationed  at  the  north  end  of  the 
town,  Capt.  Moseley  at  the  center,  and  Major  Appleton 
occupied  the  south.  After  a  conflict  of  two  hours  the 
enemy  retired.  Major  Treat,  who  had  just  arrived  at 
Northampton  from  "Westfield,  reached  the  scene  of  the  en- 
counter in  time  to  render  substantial  aid.  Only  one  man 
was  killed  in  the  direct  assault.  Of  the  three  scouts  who 
were  captured,  one  of  them  was  barbarously  tortured  to 
death,  and  the  other  two  were  released  and  sent  home  in 
the  following  March,  to  report  what  they  had  seen,  "At 
last  after  the  burning  of  some  few  bams  with  some  other 
buildings,  the  enemy  hasted  away  as  fast  as  they  came  on."^ 
This  defeat  discouraged  the  Indians,  and  the  main  body 
withdrew  from  this  part  of  the  country  in  a  short  time. 
Straggling  parties  of  them  remained,  however,  in  the  hope 
of  obtaining  a  few  scalps  or  picking  up  a  little  plunder. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

KfflG  PHELilP'S  WAR— RAID  ON  NORTHAMPTON. 

NonhamptoQ  Suffers  NORTHAMPTON  had  endured  less  inconve- 
in  commoQ  with  nience  thus  far  in  tlie  war  than  most  of 
the  neighboring  towns.  No  direct  assault 
had  yet  been  made  by  the  foe,  but  in  common  with  the 
rest,  the  town  had  freely  contributed  men  and  means  for 
mutual  defense.  Scarce  an  engagement  had  occurred  in 
which  some  of  its  citizens  had  not  taken  part.  The  towns 
np  the  river  contained  numerous  settlers  from  Northamp- 
ton, and  among  the  ?,'^in  were  many  who,  while  they  were 
classed  as  residents  of  those  towns,  were  closely  connected 
with  Northampton  families.  While  the  troops  in  active 
service  were  mainly  from  other  sections,  from  the  Bay  and 
from  Connecticut,  there  were  among  them  volunteers  from 
many  towns  in  the  valley. 

Two  of  its  Citizens  Duriiig  the  first  months  of  the  war  no  resi- 
siain  on  tiieir  dent  of  Northampton  was  killed  within  its 
limits.  The  people  were  in  constant  appre- 
hension of  danger  from  marauding  savages,  and  work, 
especially  in  the  meadows,  was  carried  on  with  fear  and 
trembling.  It  was  not  till  September  that  the  dreaded  blow 
fell,  and  the  first  who  were  killed  in  the  town  were  slain 
in  sight  of  their  own  household.  On  the  28'"  of  that  month 
Praisever  Turner  and  Usacksby  Shakspeare'  were  killed. 
Praisever  Turner  came  to  Northampton  in  1657,  when  he 
was  twenty-one  years  old.  He  had  served  an  apprentice- 
ship as  a  mill-wright,  and  bought  the  first  mill  ever  built 
in  the  town.     His  home  lot  was  on  Elm  Street,  and  proba- 
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My  embraced  the  loi  east  of  what  is  now  known  as  "  Para- 
dise road."  The  earliest  account  of  this  tragedy  is  con- 
tained in  a  letter  to  the  Connecticut  council,  from  Major 
Pynchon,  dated  Hadley,  Sept.  :J0,  1675  :— 

"Two  days  ago  S  Englishmen  at  Northampton,  being  gone  out  in 
y«  morning  to  cut  wood,  but  a  little  from  the  house,  were  both  shot  down 
Dead,  having  3  bullets  apiece  shot  into  each  of  their  bodies.  The 
Indiana  cut  off  their  scalps,  took  their  arms,  and  were  gone  in  a  trice: 
though  the  Elnglish  run  presently  thither,  at  y  report  of  y  guns, 
but  could  see  nothing  but  y'  footing  of  3  Indians." 

Thej  were  pcoba-  This  Statement  embodies  all  that  is  known 
My  Killed  In  concerning  the  death  of  these  two  men. 
They  were  undoubtedly  slain  by  rambling 
Indians,  seeking  scalps.  At  this  time  the  town  was  full  of 
soldier.'?,  some  of  whom  were  soon  in  pursuit  of  the  foe, 
but  they  escaped  unmolested.  It  is  probable  that  they 
were  killed  in  or  near  what  is  now  known  as  "Paradise," 
as  Turner's  home  lot  bordered  upon  and  undoubtedly  in- 
cluded a  portion  of  that  delectable  section.  They  would 
hardly  venture  very  far  from  home,  indeed  Pynchon  says, 
"a  little  from  the  house."  Of  Uaacksby  or  Isaac  Abbee 
Shaksjjeare,  nothing  is  known.  Pynchon  calls  him  an 
Englishman,  but  that  was  simply  another  name  for  white 
man.  He  was  in  the  employ  of  Turner,  and  it  may  be 
imagined  that  they  went  out  after  breakfast  to  replenish 
the  wood  pile. 

Several  Hen  At-  A  fow  days  after  the  fight  at  Hatfield,  on 
taoked  In  pynob-  the  38"'  of  October,  a  number  of  Indians, 
probably  stragglers  from  the  horde  which 
had  invested  that  town,  suddenly  appeared  in  Northamp- 
ton. They  attacked  a  party  of  seven  or  eight  men,  who 
had  ventured  to  gather  their  harvest  from  Pynchon's 
Meadow.  This  meadow  is  situated  at  the  most  westerly 
turn  of  the  "Ox  Bow,"  It  is  bounded  on  the  south  by 
Hurlburt's  pond,  into  and  through  which  at  that  time  Mill 
River  flowed.  Their  weapons  were  deposited  at  some  conve- 
nient point,  but  no  sentinel  was  posted.  The  Indians,  who 
doubtless  liad  been  watching  them,  seized  their  guns  and 
endeavored  to  surround  the  party.  But  the  English  at 
once  detached  their  horses  from  the  carts,  and  mounting 
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them  fled.  One  of  the  men,  however,  managed  to  obtain 
possession  of  his  gun,  shot  an  Indian,  and  escaped  with  the 
rest  of  his  companions. 

The  iDdiims  Bnttr  Pursuing  the  fleeing  settlers  directly  into 
South  sweet  and  ^he  town,  the  assailants  entered  South  Street 
Bama,  and  ''buriit  four  or  five  houses  and  two  or 

three  barns  that  stood  some  distance  from 
the  principal  settlement.'' '  Major  Treat  with  his  company, 
was  stationed  here  at  that  time,  and  sent  a  detachment  in 
haste  after  the  marauder,  but  as  usual  without  effect. 
Four  houses  and  as  many  barns  were  destroyed.  The 
buildings  that  were  burned  belonged  to  Enos  Kingsley, 
Ralph  Hutchinson,  Preserved  Clapp,  and  William  Smead. 
They  were  at  that  time  the  most  southerly  of  the  settlers 
on  that  street.  Enos  Kingsley  lived  on  the  homestead,  part 
of  which  has  since  been  known  as  the  Starkweather  estate ; 
William  Smead  occupied  the  adjoining  home  lot  on  the 
south,  and  Ralph  Hutchinson  the  next  one.  Preserved 
Clapp  lived  on  the  other  side  of  the  street,  nearly  opposite 
the  house  of  Ralph  Hutchinson.  These  men  lost  every 
thing,  houses  and  contents,  and  barns  with  all  their  crops. 
They  were  thus  thrown  upon  the  charity  of  their  neighbors 
and  townsmen  for  shelter  and  food.  The  following  winter 
the  town  was  fortified,  and  applications  were  at  once  made 
by  the  s^ifFerers  for  building  lots  within,  the  palisades. 

The  Sufferers  Ask,     With  a  single  esceptioii,  these  persons  were 

and  t  he  Town     probably  all  who  were  then  living  south  of 

other  Home  Lota,     Mill  River,  aud  wlicu  they  made  application 

for  safer  places  of  residence,  within  the  line 

of  fortifications,  the  town  took  the  following  action :  — 

"  Janeary  1 :  1676  (77),  Preserved  Clap  made  A  motioii  for  A  peice  of 
Land  to  build  A  house  and  barne  on  :  his  own  being  burnt  by  the  ene- 
my. The  towne  considermg  thereof  made  A  choice  of  A  Comitte  to 
veiw  the  Land  he  desired  and  to  Lay  out  to  him  what  they  thinke  may 
be  comienieiit  and  Also  to  veiw  what  other  Land  may  be  foinid  to  sute 
other  persons  in  the  like  condition  and  to  Acommidate  them  as  fair  aa 
may  he." 

1    SeT.  Solomon  WlUlama'  Hlstorioal  Sermon,  1815,  p.  11, 
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It  may  be  supposed  that  this  committee  proceeded  at  once 
to  their  work,  and  selected  the  grants,  but  if  they  did  so, 
no  report  of  the  result  of  their  labors  was  made  till  Decem- 
ber of  the  following  year,  when  the  persons  to  whom  the 
awards  were  made,  desired  the  town  to  confirm  the  acts  of 
the  committee.  Application  for  these  home  lots  was  not 
made  till  1677;  in  the  meantime  another  serious  disaster 
occurred,  and  a  number  of  other  buildings  were  biirned. 
In  their  report,  the  committee  include  all  these  losses, 
and  say  that  they  ''  Laid  out  sundry  small  parcels  of  Land 
to  seuerall  person  on  condition  they  Build  on  it  aud 
line  on  it  three  years."  These  lots  were  located  in  or  near 
the  center  of  the  town,  wherever  unappropriated  land 
could  be  found.  In  some  instances  tiiey  were  taken  from, 
the  highway,  but  most  of  them  were  set  off  in  the  vicinity 
of  Meeting  House  Hill.  Grants  designated  on  the  town 
records  as  "given  in  the  time  of  the  Indian  war,"  were 
made  to  four  parties  who  lived  on  South  Street,  and  from 
that  record  it  is  possible  to  ascertain  who  were  the  suffer- 
ers from  the  Indians  who  attacked  the  settlers  in  Pynchon's 
meadow. 

wu-  sraota  to  the     Preserved  Clapp,  who  first  petitioned  for  a 
sonth  street     gafer  place  to  live,  was  given  a  small  piece 
""'  of  land,  but  its  location  has  not  been  ascer- 

tained. Enos  Kingsley's  lot  was  at  the  lower  end  of  Pleas- 
ant Street.  Ralph  Hutchinson's  grant  was  on  the  west  side 
of  King  Street,  between  the  brook  and  the  street.  William 
Smead  had  half  an  acre  at  the  corner  of  Main  and  South 
Streets,  including  what  afterwards  was  the  site  of  the  Ed- 
wards Church.  Most  of  these  lots  were  barely  large 
enough  for  a  house  and  barn,  some  of  them  embracing  in 
the  aggregate  hut  sixty  rods  of  land.  They  were  not  re- 
garded as  temporary  dwelling  places,  but  as  permanent 
residences.  Several  of  the  recipients  continued  to  live 
upon  them,  apparently  never  returning  to  their  first  granted 
homesteads. 

Three  Persons  kuied      The  Indians,  embolden  by  their  success  in 

io  a  Meadow.  bumiug  houscs  and  barns,  appeared  again 

the   next  day,    October  39'%  when   they 

killed  three  persons.     These  people,  Thomas  Salmon,  Jo- 
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sepli  Baker,  and  Joseph  Baker  Jr.,  were  at  work  in  the 
meadow,  and  that  is  all  that  is  positively  known  concern- 
ing the  place  or  manner  of  their  deaths.  After  the  attack 
on  the  men  in  Pynchon's  Meadow,  it  is  not  prohable  that 
two  men  and  a  boy  would  have  ventured  very  far  into  the 
meadows  unprotected.  In  the  same  paragraph^  which 
notes  the  killing  of  these  persons,  it  is  stated  that  the  In- 
dians attempted  to  hum  the  mill,  hnt  it  was  so  well  de- 
fended that  they  were  unable  to  effect  their  purpose.  This 
mill  was  probably  the  one  built  in  1671,  at  Red  Rocks.  If 
this  was  the  mill  attacked,  it  is  quite  probable  that  the 
meadow  in  which  the  men  were  killed  was  the  small  one  at 
the  upper  or  western  end  of  "Paradise."  They  were  prob- 
ably not  very  far  from  the  mill,  which  it  seems  was  well 
guarded,  and  undoubtedly  considered  themselves  within 
hailing  distance  of  succor,  should  the  enemy  appear.  From 
the  fact  that  the  Indians  at  once  assaulted  the  mill,  it  may 
be  inferred  that  the  men  were  killed  very  near  it,  being 
discovered  by  the  enemy  while  on  their  way  to  the  attack. 

The  PersonB  Killed.  Two  of  these  last  victims  were  men  promi- 
nent in  the  settlement,  and  could  not  readi- 
ly be  spared.  Joseph  Baker  was  the  son  of  Edward  Baker, 
and  lived  on  Elm  Street,  His  home  lot  was  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  street  from  the  lot  originally  granted  to  his 
father,  and  comprised  the  property  on  both  sides  of  what 
is  now  Henshaw  Avenue.  Joseph  Baker  Jr.,  his  son,  was 
a  lad  but  ten  years  of  age,  Thomas  Salmon  was  an  origi- 
nal settler,  and  had  a  home  lot  on  Meeting  House  Hill, 
which  he  sold  in  1668. 

Danger  EveirwhecB.  WMlo  the  f oe  was  thus  Constantly  skulk- 
The  sarage  Foe  j^g  about,  the  plantation  was  in  a  state  of 
great  excitement.  Danger  lurked  on  every 
side.  Men  had  been  shot  and  scalped  almost  within  sight 
of  their  own  doors,  and  the  good- wife,  when  her  husband 
went  forth  to  his  daily  toil,  knew  not  that  she  should  ever 
again  behold  him  living.  Though  the  town  swarmed  with 
soldiers,  they  were  powerless  to  protect.  No  part  of  the 
settlement  was  safe.     Watching  every  opportunity,  the  en- 

1    Ber.  Mr.  Williams'  HisCorlcal  Sennoa, 
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emy  were  ready  to  pounce  upon  any  who  in  the  least  ex- 
posed themselves,  and  a  man  and  a  feoy  lalaoring  in  the 
meadows,  narrowly  escaped  capture.  It  is  not  known  who 
they  were,  nor  in  what  part  of  the  meadows  they  were  at 
work.  During  the  months  of  October  and  November,  there 
were  rumors  of  Indians  about  Hatfield,  many  tracks  were 
discovered,  and  the  cattle  came  running  violently  into  the 
town.  Majors  Treat  and  Appleton  had  the  forests  in  the 
vicinity  of  Northampton  and  Hatfield,  and  as  far  as  Deer- 
field,  thoroughly  searched,  but  not  an  Indian  was  seen. 
Yet  while  the  soldiers  were  thus  actively  employed,  eigjit 
or  ten  buildings  were  burned,  three  persons  killed,  and  two 
others  very  nearly  captured,  in  this  town. 

Martial  Law  db-     Eveuts  such  as  havc  been  described  thor- 
'"*™'i-  oiighly   dispirited  the  inhabitants  of    the 

surviving  towns  of  Hampshire  County, 
many  of  whom  had  deserted  their  homes,  and  others  were 
considering  the  expediency  of  following  the  example. 
This  disaffection  became  so  extensive  that  Major  Appleton 
deemed  it  his  duty  to  take  measures  to  counteract  its  influ- 
ence. He  accordingly,  on  the  IS'*"  of  November,  issued  a 
proclamation  to  the  inhabitants  of  Springfield,  Westfield, 
Northampton,  Ha<lley  and  Hatfield, 

"  ordering  that  no  person  shall  temoTe  from  or  desert  any  of  these 
towns  so  long  as  forces  are  continued  here  for  their  defense,  without 
liberty  under  the  hand  of  the  commander-in-chief,  In  each  town,  nor 
shall  any  go  ont  of  the  towns  withont  a  pass  imder  the  hand  of>  the 
commander-in-chief,  »  »  *  And  if  any  be  attempting  or  preparing 
to  depart  otherwise,  a31  officers  civil  and  military  are  hereby  impowerd 
&  required  to  prohibit  their  departure  &  also  to  secure  them  &  their 
estates  &  bring  them  to  the  chief  ofBcers." 

Souiera  withdrawn,  Satisfied  that  the  Indians  had  retired  to 
but  the  Towns  winter  quarters.  Major  Treat  and  the  Con- 
necticut forces  left  for  home  on  the  19*"  of 
November,  and  Major  Appleton  did  not  remain  many  days 
longer,  UnderordersfromtheCouncil,  small  garrisons  were 
left  in  each  of  the  towns  in  Hampshire  County.  At  Spring- 
field, thirty-nine  men  remained,  under  the  command  of 
Major  Pynchon  ;  at  "Westfield,  twenty -nine  men,  under  Ma- 
jor Aaron  Cook;  at  Northampton,  twenty-six  men,  com- 
manded by  Lieut.  William  Clarke ;  at  Hadley,  thirty  men, 
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under  Capt.  Jonathan  Poole;  and  at  Hatfield,  thirty -six 
men,  under  Lieut.  "William  AUis.  Acting  under  instruc- 
tions from  the  authorities,  Major  Appleton  appointed  a 
council  of  war  for  the  security  of  the  towns  of  Northamp- 
ton, Hadley  and  Hatfield,  consisting  of  the  commissioned 
officers  in  each  town.  In  addition  the  following  persons 
were  named  as  members  of  the  council :  Lieut.  David  Wil- 
ton of  Northampton ;  Dea.  Peter  Tilton  of  Hadley ;  and 
Sergt.  Isaac  Graves  of  Hatfield.  Capt.  Jonathan  Poole 
was  made  president  of  the  council. 

Northampton  Pe-  When  it  became  evident  that  the  campaign 
titionsforttOar-  j,ad  ended,  and  that  the  troops  were  about 
"""■  to  he  withdrawn,  the  Northampton  Com- 

mittee on  Military  Affairs,  consisting  of  William  Clarke, 
John  Lyman  and  John  King,  addressed  the  following  letter 
to  the  council.  In  it,  after  representing  in  strong  terms 
the  poverty  of  the  town,  they  offer  to  subsist  a  garrison  of 
forty  men ;  — 

' '  By  the  blessing  of  the  Lord  upon  that  help  which  you  have  put  onto 
ns,  we  are  not  at  present  in  such  eminent  danger  as  formerly,  the  hody 
of  the  Indians  being  not  discovered  in  these  parts  since  their  defeat  at 
Hatfield,  so  that  otit  exjwctation  is  that  your  Hon';  wUl  call  off  great 
part  of  the  Army,  yet  we  trust  you  will  not  leave  ns  wholly  destitute, 
partly  hecaose  we  are  Assured  that  there  are  some  parties  of  the  enemy 
still  remaining,  watching  their  opportnnitye  to  destroy  our  men,  bo 
that  we  cannot  with  safety  follow  our  occasions,  partly  because  we  »re 
so  remote,  that  if  the  Indians  should  return,  it  would  be  too  late  for  us 
to  send  for  help.  We  are  loth  to  burden  the  country,  whose  expenses 
have  been  great  already,  but  if  the  Lord  will  lay  burdens  upon  us  we 
must  with  silence  submit  to  his  holy  wiU :  were  it  a  thing  within  our 
comiwse,  we  should  not  be  backward  to  maintaine  a  garrison  at  our 
own  charge :  but  the  loses  &  expenses  by  reason  of  the  war  have  been 
such,  as  renders  us  «ncapable  of  such  a  thing :  our  losses  in  our  Hay, 
com,  BnHdings  &  seed-time  are  very  considerable :  neither  is  it  a  small 
matter,  that  the  neceasitiea  of  poor  people  that  belong  to  the  higher 
plantations,  will  call  for  from  our  hands ;  yet  being  unwilling  to  be 
unnecessarily  burdensome :  we  shall  not  we  hope  be  over  craving ;  we 
shall  desire  as  small  a  garrison,  as  we  can  judge  any  ways  competent, 
&  uijfin  as  easy  terms  for  the  country,  as  our  present  poverty  wiU  allow 
us :  if  your  Hon':  shall  see  cause  to  leave  with  us  forty  men,  we  shall 
be  content  to  diet  them  at  our  own  charge  :  we  leave  our  motion  with 
you :  we  can  doe  no  lesse  in  faithfullneese  to  our  selvs  &  the  Country 
but  represent  our  case  before  you,  &  Bequest  for  what  we  judge  is 
needful  in  order  to  our  safety,  leaving  it  with  your  selvs  to  judge  of 
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the  reasonablenease  of  oiir  motaoii ;  Thus  with  many  thanks  for  the 
great  Care  yoa  have  had  of  ns,  we  desire  the  Lord  to  support  yonr 
hearts  loniier  your  great  burdetts,  &  Gruide  you  in  the  right  way :  we 
take  leave  &  rest  your  humble  servants, ' 

William  Clarke 

John  Liuon 

JoHK  King 
Northampton,  Nov  :9;  75.  inthenameof  the  Town." 

Secretary  Rawson  wrote  to  Major  Appletoii ;  '"We  con- 
cur, but  think  less  will  do  for  Hatfield  anJ  Hadley,  but 
leave  it  with  you."  The  result  Was  that  both  Hatiield  and 
Hadley  had  larger  garrisons  than  Northampton. 

The  TroopB  March  With  the  disappearance  of  the  Indians  in 
fttiainst  the  Niy-  the  fall  of  1675,  the  campaign  virtually 
camptigTtDiJs'  closed  in  this  section,  and  nothing  more  was 
heard  of  them  till  the  opening  of  the  en- 
suing spring,  Appleton  and  Moseley  were  ordered  to 
march  against  the  Nipmucks,  who  had  been  mating  trouble. 
With  all  the  forces  available  outside  of  the  garrisons,  these 
two  officers  started  about  the  20'"  of  November,  to  reinforce 
the  troops  already  operating  in  that  region.  The  Indians 
did  not  await  the  coming  of  the  soldiers,  and  the  latter, 
after  destroying  a  large  quantity  of  com,  continued  their 
march  towards  Boston, 

Numbec  of  the  In-  Most  of  the  devastation  and  destruction 
diang  engaged,  already  suffered  by  the  river  towns  had 
i™aB8. "  "*  '*  been  caused  by  the  local  tribes  of  Indians. 
They  were  aided  by  the  Nipmucks,  who 
were  able  to  furnish  much  the  largest  number  of  warriors.* 
During  the  few  months  in  which  the  war  raged  in  the  year 
1675,  about  one  hundred  forty-five  persons  were  killed  in 
Hampshire  County ;  forty-three  or  forty-four  were  resi- 
dents of  the  county,  and  more  than  one  hundred  were  from 
the  eastern  part  of  the  Commonwealth.  Every  town  in 
the  county,  with  the  exception  of  Hadley  and  Westfield, 

1    This  Letter  Is  In  the  haDdwritingot  Mr.  Stoddard.    Mass.  Archives,  Yol.  68,  p.  48. 
S    Mr.  Juild  says  that  the  Deerfittld,  Hadley  and  Narthamptun  and  Springfield 
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had  been  partially  destroyed.  Brookfield,  Northfield  and 
Deerfield,  bad  been  deserted,  though  Brookfield  was  still  to 
some  extent,  used  as  a  military  post. 

Hampshire  Towns     Thus  far  during  the  struggle  the  towns  had 
Fortified.  \,^i^  slight  protection  against  the  foe.     In 

most  of  them,  block  houses,  forts,  and  oc- 
casionally a  "forted"  house,  had  been  provided  as  places 
of  refuge.  These  generally  proved  a  snfHcient  shelter  for 
the  inhabitants,  who  had  been  compelled,  however,  in  too 
many  cases,  to  witness  from  them  the  destruction  of  cher- 
ished homes,  toil  earned  crops,  and  valued  stock.  The  In- 
dians, finding  that  they  gained  nothing  by  attacking  these 
places,  soon  desisted,  and  turned  their  attention  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  surrounding  property.  It  is  not  known 
that  any  provision  had  yet  been  made  in  this  town  for  the 
safety  of  its  inhabitants,  Nothing  had  been  voted  by  the 
town  for  any  such  purpose,  and  if  anything  in  that  direc- 
tion had  been  accomplished,  it  was  probably  done  under  the 
general  laws  then  existing.  The  need  of  more  efficient  safe- 
guards, by  means  of  which  not  only  life,  but  property, 
might  be  made  secure,  led  the  towns  of  Northampton,  Hat- 
field, and  Hadley,  to  adopt  a  plan  of  general  fortification, 
and  during  the  fall  and  winter  of  16?5,  palisades  were 
erected  about  the  more  thickly  settled  portions  of  those 
settlements, 

Hethod  o(  Portia-  These  palisades^  or  fortifications  were  con- 
cfttion  by  Pali-  gtructed  of  cloft  wood  about  eight  feet  long 
above  the  grotind,  set  close  together  and 
.ioined  at  the  top  by  a  flat  strip  of  wood  pinioned  to  the 
posts.  In  some  instances  rails  were  used.  The  cleft  tim- 
ber was  hewn  off  at  the  edges  so  that  the  pieces  were  no- 
where less  than  two  inches  in  thickness.  This  rude  de- 
fence, inadequate  against  a  civilized  foe,  was  found  to  be 
ample  against  the  savages.  Accustomed  to  this  method  of 
fortification,  the  Indians  did  not  hesitate  to  attack  the 
towns  so  defended.     But  a  single  experience  in  breaking 

lades,  Btronf-ly  seoureij,  with  aci 


1  ot  BQClosing  their 
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through  them  taught  the  red  men  a  lesson  that  was  never 
repeated.  Of  the  three  towns,  Northampton  erected  much 
the  longer  of  these  structurea,  but  all  the  houses  in  town 
were  not  inchided  within  the  line.  When  the  town  was 
afterwards  attacked,  a  number  of  houses  standing  outside 
of  the  defences  were  burned.  There  is  no  record  of  any 
vote  or  order  by  the  town  for  the  erection  of  these  defen- 
sive works,  uor  is  there  any  account  of  payment  for  them 
from  the  town  treasury, 

sohooi  House  uBfid  US     The  only  vote  recorded  during  this  year, 
a  Guard  House.  having  any  reference  to  the  war,  was  that 

of  June  30,  in  which  the  town  "apoynted 
the  Scoole  house  toe  be  the  house  for  there  wach  house  toe 
keepe  the  Court  of  gard  in  this  troblesom  tyme."  This 
school  house  was  in  the  center  of  the  town,  at  the  junction 
of  Main  and  King  Streets, 

Location  o£  the  First  Very  little  information  relative  to  the  lo- 
Line  o(  Paiisaoea.  cation  of  this  line  of  palisades  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  records  of  that  date.  It 
was  wholly  on  the  north  side  of  Mill  River,  and  enclosed 
the  meeting  house  and  the  houses  nearest  to  that  point. 
During  the  first  French  and  Indian  war,  ten  years  after  this 
one  closed,  a  new  line  of  similar  fortiftcatioas  was  erected  at 
the  expense  of  the  town,  and  its  position  defined  iipon  the 
records.  As  it  followed  the  first  one  in  part,  there  is  a  pos- 
sibility of  locating  the  latter  with  approximate  accuracy. 
Commencing  on  Bridge  Street,  just  above  the  cemetery, 
the  north-eastern  line  of  which  was  then  very  near  its  pres- 
ent position,  it  probably  followed  the  easterly  boundary  of 
the  home  lots  laid  out  on  Hawley  Street.  There  was  a 
highway  at  that  time,  very  near,  probably  a  little  west  of 
the  present  location  of  "  Pomeroy  Terrace,"  and  undoubted- 
ly the  palisades  were  built  along  that  highway  till  they 
reached  Mill  River,  at  a  point  just  below  the  residence  of 
the  late  Wilham  R.  Clapp.  Thence  turning  up  that  stream 
they  were  continued  along  the  river  bank  to  the  rear  of  and 
beyond  the  Forbes  Library  lot,  and  crossing  West  Street. 
enclosed  the  house  of  Alexander  Edwards,  very  near,  but 
a  little  south  of  "Plymouth  Hall,"     Thus  far  very  little 
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doubt  remains  concerning  the  position  of  the  palisades,  but 
all  further  data  are  wanting.  The  fortification  of  1690,  be- 
gan at  the  house  of  Alexander  Edwards,  and  joined  the 
older  one  at  the  cemetery  by  a  route  clearly  defined,  but 
the  line  of  the  first  one  between  these  two  points  can 
only  be  conjectured.  Probably  it  took  very  nearly  a 
straight  course,  crossing  Elm,  State  and  Park  Streets,  reach- 
ing King  Street,  possibly  as  far  up  as  the  French  Catholic 
church,  and  so  on  above  the  cemetery  to  the  starting  point 
on  Bridge  Street.  This  fortification  was  continued  and  re- 
paired at  intervals  by  vote  of  the  town,  and  fourteen  years 
afterwards  it  was  renewed  and  enlarged.  This  was  at  best 
but  a  meagre  defense,  and  against  any  other  foe  would  have 
been  valueless.  But  it  answered  its  purpose,  and  undoubt- 
edly saved  the  town  from  destruction, 

spefifti  Laws  under     In  the  absencc  of  any  special  vote  of  the 

which  Fortifica-     town,  Ordering  the  erection  of  this  fortifi- 

Eteeted.  "  Cation,   it  may  be  inferred    that  it    was 

built  under  the  provisions  of  the  general 

law  of  1667.     This  enactment  empowered 

"  the  comittee  of  militia  in  enery  tonne,  togetliei  w*  the  Belectmen 
thereof,  or  the  majo'  part  of  them,  to  erect  or  cause  to  be  erected,  w"'in 
their  tonnes,  either  inclosing  the  meeting  houses  or  some  other  conve- 
nient place,  &  fortifBcation,  or  fort,  of  stone,  bricke,  timber  or  earth,  as 
the  places  may  be  most  capahle,  of  snch  dimensiona  as  may  best  suite 
their  ability  &vee;  in  which  fortiffication  the  weomen,  children  &  aged 
persona  may  be  secured,  in  case  of  any  snddaine  danger,  whereby  the 
sonldjers  may  be  more  free  to  oppose  an  enemy;  for  the  effecting 
whereof,  itt  is  hereby  ordered,  that  the  trayned  eonldiers,  both  horse  & 
ffoote,  in  every  tonne,  vpon  theii  trayning  dayes,  shall  he  implojed 
about  buildiiig  the  sjd  fort  at  the  guidance  of  the  chiefe  military  offi- 
cers of  the  tonne;  and  all  others  eiempted  from  ordinary  traynings, 
who  bane  estates  or  bodily  abillity,  that  dwell  in  the  tonne,  or  belong 
to  it,  they  shall  also,  according  to  proportion  contribute  their  help  & 
asdatance  in  bodily  labour  or  otherwise,  accordinge  as  the  comitee  of 
militia  &  selectmen  shall  order  &  appoint." 

All  who  neglected  or  refused  "to  promote  thesjdworke" 
were  to  be  fined  "flue  shillings  a  day  a  man."  Where 
"teemes  &  carts"  were  needed,  there  was  to  "be  allowed 
for  a  man  two  oxen  &  cart,  in  proportion  to  two  sonldjers 
labour,  &  so  in  proportion  for  greater  teemes."  This  gave 
the  authorities  ample  power  to  act  without  a  vote  of  the 
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town.  The  court  further  ordered  that  these  fortifications 
should  be  forthwith  taken  in  hand  and  prosecuted  till  they 
were  finished. 

saieotmen  and  Com-  For  the  year  1675,  the  selectmen  wei-e 
mittee  of  the  Liout.  David  Wiltou,  Johu  StebMns,  John 
King,  Jonathan  Hunt,  and  Medajl  Pom- 
eroy.  The  military  committee  of  each  town,  according  to 
the  law  of  1652,  consisted  of  the  '' magistrate  in  said  town 
and  the  three  chiefe  military  officers  inhabitants  of  the  said 
town,  who  should  hold  a  commission  from  the  General 
Court."  "William  Clarke,  one  of  the  Associate  Justices  of 
the  County  Court,  Lieut.  John  Lyman  and  Capt.  John 
King,  composed  the  military  committee  of  the  town.  These 
men,  undoubtedly  acting  under  the  above  vote,  caused  the 
palisades  to  be  built,  but  there  is  no  data  by  which  to  de- 
termine the  time  of  their  construction.  The  first  intima- 
tion that  anything  of  the  kind  existed,  was  when  the  In- 
dians broke  through  them  in  March,  167li. 

Population  aud  Ei-  Northampton  contained  a  permanent  pop- 
tentoitheTowB.  ulation^  of  about  five  hundred  persons, 
which  at  this  time  must  have  been  consid- 
erably iuereased  by  the  exigencies  of  the  times.  The 
growth  of  the  place  had  been  slow,  and  the  new  towns  set- 
tled to  the  northward,  had  drawn  away  some  of  the  young 
men,  though  all  the  s\irvivors  had  ere  this  returned.  Ac- 
cording to  a  paper  in  the  MSS,  Department  of  the  British 
Museum,  the  number  of  liouses  in  town  was  one  hundred. ' 
The  palisades  did  not  by  any  means  enclose  all  the  settled 
portion  of  the  town.  South  Street  was  entirely  outside  of 
the  line,  though  few  if  any  inhabitants  were  living  there  at 
this  time,  and  many  houses  on  the  north  side  of  Mill  River 
were  unprotected.  Dwellings  were  scattered  for  the  dis- 
tance of  a  mile  or  more  north  and  south  of  the  meeting 


Ld  been 

recorded.    All  bnt  tour  of  these  penioiis  were  married  and  tad  families.    The 

logical  reoord  shows  tUat  tour  hundrBd  seTenty-three  cUldren  had  beeo  born  1 

.0  these 

individuals  at  this  time.    This  would  give  a  total  population  of  sii  hundred  e 

eveuty- 

three.    During  the  twenty-one  years  that  had  elapsed  since  the  settlement 

;  of  the 

undred 

hnndrsd  as  the  aggregate  number  of  inhabitants  in  16T5,  must  be  very  nearly  ac 

2    See  Appendix  B. 
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house,  in  botli  directions,  and  nearly  as  far  to  tlie  west ;  but 
the  majority  of  the  people  were  grouped  within  half  the 
distance  from  that  point.  Those  farthest  west  were  little, 
if  any,  beyond  the  Round  Hill  road  on  Elm  Street.  A  line 
commencing  at  the  Central  Massachusetts  railroad  bridge, 
over  the  Connecticut  River,  running  west  to  and  encircling 
Round  Hill,  crossing  Mill  River  near  the  center  of  "Para- 
dise," thence  turning  south-easterly,  intersecting  South 
Street  about  on  the  line  of  Fort  Street,  and  so  to  the  bluff 
above  the  meadow,  would  probably  enclose  nearly  all  the 
homesteads  occupied  in  Northampton,  in  1675, 

verj  Little  towq  Scaut  reference  is  made  upon  the  records  to 
Business  trans  -fjig  transaction  of  town  business,  during  the 
wav  Time.  first  year  of  the  war,  two  pages  containing 

all  that  was  accomplished.  Military  affairs 
were  the  most  important,  and  they  were  managed  by  the 
military  committee  and  the  selectmen,  without  town  action. 
A  committee  of  seven  persons  was  chosen  "toe  order  the 
settlement  of  all  the  high  ways  in  the  meadow  and  toe  rec- 
tifie  errors  therein."  The  intention  was  to  make  them  con- 
form "as  neare  as  posible  toe  the  originale  bounds."  This 
work  was  not  very  speedily  accomplished,  probably  on  ac- 
count of  the  unsettled  state  of  affairs,  and  six  years  after- 
wards another  committee  was  empowered  "to  finish  the 
said  work  and  to  stake  all  such  ways  as  are  needful!." 

David wiiton'BAe-  'AttMstime  the  town  was  filled  with  sol- 
count  Bc»k.  diers  and  friendly  Indians,  who  were  quar- 

tered upon  the  inhabitants.  They  were 
constantly  coming  and  going,  and  altogether  the  times  were 
quite  lively  throughout  the  settlement.  Many  of  them, 
officers  as  well  as  soldiers,  found  entertainment  at  the  house 
of  David  Wilton,  near  the  site  of  the  Baptist  Church.  His 
account  book  is  still  in  existence.  It  contains  charges  and 
memoranda  made  at  this  time,  and  undoubtedly  gives  a 
fair  sample  of  the  manner  of  billeting  soldiers  among  the 
inhabitants.  This  old  volume,  written  nearly  two  and  a 
quarter  centuries  ago,  while  the  events  just  narrated,  were 
in  progress,  with  its  quaint  spelling,  and  black,  unfaded 
ink,  is  here  in  part  transcribed,  as  a  portion  of  the  history 
of  the  period,  not  elsewhere  to  be  found :  — 
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"  Soldiars  Acotmt :  i  prise 
Lift  Cooper  on  pound  tobaokoe 

Daniell  Alleaander  on  pound      .... 
Eben^er  Jeans  on  pound      .... 
delivared  Sargeant  Kinge  6"'J^  chece    . 
toe  the  Soldiars  on  pound  tolWkoe 
toe  Oapt,  Lathrope'  a  knife       .... 
toe  the  Indians  on  duzen  knif  s 
more  at  ferst  fight  Sf^i4  Chece  loafe  bread       , 
teame  toe  cary  provision  to  hadley  toe  hands  on  went 

oner  the  River  ..... 
to  constabl  quiar  paper  for  maliaa  Counsle  hadley 
more  on  Chece  &  loafe  bread  .  .  , 

a  quart  Lickqnor  to  y  Soldiars  fight    . 
SamueU  Marshall'  &  his  horse  in  the  first  fight  a  day 

&  a  night 00 

Samnell  Marshall  &  his  horse  prest  toe  Windsor  or 

hartford  toe  days      .....      OO.li 
by  chece  toe  Medad  Pnmry  ,  .  .  .  00,0; 

Connighticot  men  came  toe  my  house  toe  board,  4  men 

&  i  horses  .....  OO.O; 

When  Major  Treet'  came  y'  night  quartered  at  my 
house  y  Major  Capt  Cely  Lieft  Standley,  E-nsigne 
Marshall  on  more  also  y'  night  thre  Indiana  next 
morninge  all  fower  &  3  Indiana  hreaMast  y'  night 
and  tell  went  away :  7  horses,  they  went  away  last 
day  about  on  clocke  &  came  toe  my  house  againe 
tuesdaynight&  at  my  house  quarterred  fower  men 
and  thre  Indians 

y'  night  1  horses— neart]  day  S  horses  morninge  at 
breakfast  4 :  men :  6  indians  toe  major  &  his  men 
a  bushell  of  ots 

good  man  pumry  at  night  tooke  from  me  3  horses 
To  the  indians  by  order  the  comittie  of  the  malishia 
at  Hadley  ferst  and  aft«r  by  ordef  from  Major 
Gtenerall  Pynchon  toe  the  first  Indians  on  duzen 
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toe  the  SnTgeaiit  peare  drawers  a 

^  Ell  blew  lininge  al 
toe  y  inAians  came  with  Capt.  Mason  a  diiEen  &  eight 

kuifaallis 00.08.04 

by  toe  Lether  Skins  to  macke  Shows  .  .  00.10.00 

by  ?^  of  a  mouse  [moose]  Skin  &  half  another  .      00.16.00 

by  thre  yards  of  dafull  for  Stockings  .  01.01.00 

by  toe  peare  yanie  Stcickings  toSoWiars         .  .      00.07.00 

05.00.09 
beside  y"-  aboue  on  night  at  my  house  and  breakfast 

being  toe  meals  10  men  &  9  horses  is 
when  Capt.  Mason"^  came  Tp  night  and  momlnge  i^ 
.  bushell  peace  boild  bread  meat  &  bear  [beer]  to  the 

Indians  for  there  breakfast  aU  is  ,  00.05.00 

When  Capt.  Mmison'  came  yp  with  46  men  at   my 

house  dined  6  men  &  6  horses  had  ots  in  the  stra 
23'i'  of  r  1"'  "^5 

Major  Treate  returned  toe  my  house  &  S  men  these  9 

m.en  dined  with  me :  y'  night  following  super  11 

men  &  13  horses  in  jastuer  &  brakfast  in  mom- 

inge  &  at  diner  18  men  all  is 
next  day  after  the  comesary  ordered  me  S  men  &  4 

Major  Treate  and  toe  men  went  toe  Hadiey  the  last  of 
the  1"'  and  came  againe  the  nest  day  and  hee  & 
his  men  went  to  Hadiey  the  second  of  the  8'''  at 
even  75) 

the  i^  day  I  quartered  4  men  &  thre  horses.  S""  day 
at  mominge  all  went  to  Springefeild' 

Major  Treate  had  when  he  went  toe  Sqnakeek'  halfe  a 

bushell  &  halfe  a  picke  white  peece     ,  .  00,01.08 

Constable  Leeds  prist  my  horse  to  Squakeeke  was  out 
toe  days  .  .  ,  .  .  .00 

the  7"'  of  the  8th  moneth  at  night  came  thre  men  toe 
quarter  y'  night  and  mominge  Super  lodging  and 
breakfast  ......  00.03.00 

]    On  thB  IS"'  of  Sept.,  Capt.  John  Maaon  was  ordered  "to  take  agnanJof  English, 

Y)e  listed  and  lead  them  up  to  Norwotuck  and  the  plantations  up  the  river,  and  to 

3  On  the  IB",  Lieut.  ThomnB  Munaon,  who  uommandea  the  soldiers  Irom  New 
Haren  County,  had  orders  to  march  to  "  Norwottog  and  then  up  the  river  to  oar 
army."  Ensign  Stephen  Buprlt,  from  Fairfield  County,  had  similar  orders,  and  to- 
gether their  commandB  made  up  the  forty-six  men  mentioned. 

3  This  was  the  date  of  the  burning  of  Springfield,  when  all  the  troops  iu  this  sec- 
tion were  hurried  off  to  that  towji. 

4  He  set  out  for  NorthOiild  on  the  ie">  o£  Sept.,  the  date  of  the  massaore  at  Bloody 
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11  day  of  the  S""  Leift  Clarke  bronght  toe  my  house 
toe  of  Capt:  Ceeliee  men  to  qoarter 

13'''  day  at  even  Capt.  Ceelie  &  Leift.  Burnt  came  toe 
my  house  toe  quarter  so  all  fower  qnaiteted  with 
me  toe  the  ^5"^  day  y'  was  toe  weeks  fower  men  is  01. 14.00 

Major  Treat  his  Leift  &  Bnsigne  &  toto  came  the  SS"' 
&  went  away  25"'  almost  a  weke  for  on  man 
horses  7,  at  night  al         .  .  .  .  00.07.00 

Constable  Baker  prest  toe  Chesiea:  11  .  .      00.04,00 

Comesary  Pumary  prest  toe  bushels  and  halfe  of  wen- 

ter  wheats 00.08.06 

by  a  snapsacke  prised   by  Constable   Burt   for  John 

Broughton  &  lost OO.O5.OO 

toe  the  Soldiars  Lift  Cooper  Ebenezer  Jans  &  DanieU 

Allexander  each  on  on  poand  toba«koe  at  10^  p'  lb    00.02.06 

delivared  by  Major  Treate  &  his  comiearies  order  toe 

John  Cooke  toe  peare  stooldngs  .  00.06.06 

alsoe  toe  Tho.  hieot  peai-e  stocHnga  this  was  Capt. 

Ceeliesman 00.03.00 

alsoe  toe  totoe  a  Cannadee  Indian,  Wascoate  &  a  peare 

of  shows  &  a  Tewell  [towel]  all  .  .  00.09.08 

Major  Treate  came  backe  35  day  at  night  sam  day  they 

went  away  y'  night,  y'  day  I  had  7  men  Sc  7  horses  00.05.00 


this  25"'  at  nown  Major  Treat  came  in  toe  niy  house  toe 
quarter  he  &  his  men  y'  night  &  next  day  8  horses 
wh  wr  eight  and  abode  in  all  on  moneth  want  a 
a  day  at  4' per  week  is    ....  06.08.00 

the  horses  come  toe  .  ...      00.04.0U 

Major  Apleton  dined  at  my  house  and  13  of  his  men, 

14  in  all 00.04.00 

toe  Mjor  Treat  a  Chece  4">         .  .  .  .      00,01.08 

17"'  of  the  r'' 

Capt  Apleton  &  his  ofisers  *;  Soldiars  dined  at  my 

house  15  men  a  counsle  beinge  held  there,  aU  is       00.06.00 

beinge  ordered  I  kept  thre  horses  at  honse  &  good  part 
of  the  tyme  4  of  them:  tyme  beinge  thre  weeks 
want  a  day,  all  is  .  .  01.00.00 

&  gaue  them  Come  [unintelligible] 

)    Capt,  AppLeton  waa  made  oommander-in-cliiBC  ia  the  vftlley,  in  pluoe  of  Maj 
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besids  this  Capt.  Wats'  qimrtered  at  my  house  toe 

weeks  ......  00.08.00 

More  toe  men:  on  day— Westfeild  gatd 
36'^  ot  8"' 

Constable  broi^ht  toe  indian  children  toe  my  honse 

and  abode  there 
34.1,  of  9ti  75 

Comesary  Piimary  sent  me  ttie  quarter  toe  Soldiars  and 

tooke  of  on  at  weeks  end  the  other  abode — they 

wei-e  Such  &  bapson,  SamueU  Such  went  on  31 

Agust  so  he  quartered  with  me  40  weeks  and  Bap- 
more  toe  Captane  poole'  eight  yards  want  halfe  a  qnar- 

ter  tradinge  doth  at  T  .  .  .  .  03.15.00 

more  by  his  order  toe  a  Soldier  and  given  his  note  toe 

the  comisary  toe  yards  &  half  moreof  duffule  at  7'    00.17.06 
more  toe  Neccolaa  Mason  pear  Stockings       .  .      00.03.04 

more  to  Samuell  Souch  peare  Stockings  the  Stockings 

I  gave  him. 
more  to  William  Willis  a  yard  and  halfe  ti-ading  doth  00.10.06 
Capt.  Lathrope  a  knife  ....  00.01.02 

to  Lift  Coojier  DanieU  Allexander  and  Ebenezer  Jeans 

andonmor41bstobacko    ....      00.0S.04 
to  William  Jaquish  a  knife  ....  00.00.05 

to  John  Smith  boe  knif  s 00.01.05 

to  Jacob  Burtton  a  knife  &  pips       .  .  .  00.01.00 

to  SamueU  Eansford  a  knife      ....      00.01.00 
to  WUliam  Howard  a  knife  .  .  .  OO.OO.IB 

this  bil  sent  y*  Bay  by         ...  .      04.14.02 

Reseaved  of  Major  Treat  on  the  Coonterry  atoonte 

-iS'*'  Leade  at  6      .  .  .  ,  .  00,06.06 

alsoe  reseavid  of  Comisary  Pumry  a  hatt       ,  .      00.11.00 

Wilton  states  that  the  cotmtry  owed  him  for  dieting 

soldiers  and  other  expenses,  Mayl,  1676,  £19.9,6." 


i    Capt.  Jonathan  Poole,  from  the  eastern  part  of  the  Colony, 
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CHAPTER    XXII. 

WAY  OF  LIVING-ENFOECINa  SUMPTUARY  LAWS. 

Agriculture  the  Bus-  FARMING  was  tliB  chief  Occupation  of  the 
iness  of  the  Com-  people,  and  indeed  everybody  depended 
""   ■  upon  the  product  of  the  land  for  suhsist- 

ence.  Mechanics  tilled  the  soil,  and  every  householder  was 
the  owner  and  cultivator  of  meadow  land.  With  uncouth 
and  heavy  tools,  many  of  them  of  wood,  they  carried  on 
the  agriculture  of  their  day,  and  raised  the  crops  which 
became  at  once  their  means  of  support  and  medium  of  ex- 
change. They  were  hardy,  industrious,  God-fearing  men, 
contented  with  their  lot,  and  enduring  the  hardships  of  pio- 
neer life  without  a  murmur. 

Their  Tools  and  The  tools  and  implements  of  agiicuHure  in 
Fttrmii^  rmpie-  use  by  the  first  settlers  were  massive  and 
unnaiDiy.  ponderous.     Most  of  them  were  constructed 

by  village  mechanics,  who  patterned  after 
those  with  which  they  had  been  familiar  in  the  old  country. 
The  art  of  working  in  iron  was  but  feebly  developed,  and 
many  of  the  farm  tools  were  made  of  wood.  The  mould- 
board  of  the  old-fashioned  plow  was  a  straight  piece  of 
wood,  sometimes  shod  with  iron ;  the  coulter  and  share 
were  of  iron,  and  the  beam  was  long,  curved  and  heavy. 
It  was  an  awkward  and  ungainly  tool,  very  difficult  to 
manage,  Mechanics,  called  "plough  wrights,"  manufac- 
tured the  majority  of  them,  but  many  were  made  by  car- 
penters and  blacksmiths  in  every  town.  In  Northampton, 
Thomas  Dewey  made  the  wood  work  of  a  plow  for  David 
Wilton,  for  6s.,  in  1673.  The  iron  work,  share,  coulter, 
etc.  (probably  furnished  by  Medad  Pomeroy),  cost  24s.  6d. 
Most  of  the  harrows  had  teeth  of  wood,  hardened  by  firt, 
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but  these  were  soon  discarded  for  teeth  of  iron.  Carts 
were  large,  solid  and  heavy.  Their  wheels  were  in  many 
instances  sawn  from  solid  plank,  and  were  used  without 
tires  or  boxes.  Many  old  shovels  had  a  wooden  frame  and 
were  shod  with  iron.  Some  of  them,  however,  as  well  as 
spades,  were  of  irou,  except  the  handle.  Hoes  were  large 
and  heavy,  especially  the  broad  hoe.  Medad  Pomeroy,  the 
blacksmith,  made  broad  hoes,  spades  and  axes,  for  each  of 
which  he  charged  five  shillings.  These  cumbersome  imple- 
ments greatly  taxed  the  strength  of  men  and  animals. 

Habits  of  the     Their  housBs,  nearly  all  built  of  logs,  were 
pb->vw..  Tjiit  scantily  furnished,  and  contained  little 

beyond  the  bare  necessities  of  life.  Their 
flocks  and  herds  supplemented  what  the  soil  provided,  and 
the  nimble  fingers  of  the  housewife,  and  her  daughters, 
manufactured  the  fabric,  as  well  as  the  garments  that 
clothed  the  family.  They  lived  quiet  and  contented  lives, 
attending  two  services  at  the  meeting  house  on  Sundays, 
and  town  meetings  regularly  on  week  days,  at  least  most 
of  them  did,  as  often  as  the  business  of  the  community  de- 
manded attention.  Their  food  was  coarse,  but  nutritious. 
Com  and  wheat  and  rye  were  the  staple  at  every  meal ; 
meat  was  abundant,  pork,  beef,  mutton,  wild  game  and 
fish,  were  plenty ;  potatoes  were  unknown,  but  turnips, 
cabbages,  beans  and  a  few  other  vegetable,  were  used  to  a 
considerable  extent. 

Food,  Table  Fur-  Wheat  bread  was  in  more  common  use  at 
nishinga,  and  fh^^t  time  than  in  after  years.  "Rve  and 
Indian"  bread,  consisting  of  one  part  rye 
and  two  parts  Indian  meal,  came  into  use  when  wheat  be- 
came scarce,  and  its  popularity  continued  well  into  the 
present  century.  The  first  settles  learned  from  the  In- 
dians the  use  of  com  meal,  which  made  its  appearance  on 
the  table  in  some  form  at  nearly  every  repast.  It  came  in 
the  shape  of  hasty  pudding,  as  corn  cake,  as  boiled  Indian 
pudding,  and  sometimes  as  samp  and  hominy.  Succotash, 
beans  boiled  with  com  in  the  milk,  was  another  dish  de- 
rived from  the  Indians,  which  is  still  welcomed  everywhere. 
Bread  and   milk   were  much  used,   especially  among  the 
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younger  portion  of  the  family,  and  bread  and  cider  were 
substituted  when  milk  was  wanting.  Cider  that  was  begin- 
ning to  ferment,  taken  before  it  became  sour,  to  which 
water  was  added,  was  warmed  over  the  coals.  Molasses 
was  used  to  sweeten  the  cider,  and  toasted  bread  broken 
into  the  mixture.  Tea  and  coffee  di(l  not  come  into  general 
use  till  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Three  meals 
every  day  was  the  common  practice.  For  breakfast,  meat 
was  seldom  provided,  but  bread  and  milk  or  bread  and 
cider,  hasty  pudding  with  milk  or  molasses,  and  sometimes 
porridge  or  broth,  made  of  peas  or  beans  flavored  by  being 
cooked  with  salt  pork  or  beef,  was  the  usual  fare.  Dinner 
was  deemed  the  most  important,  and  some  kind  of  meat  or 
fish,  with  vegetables,  was  always  served.  Supper  some- 
times comprised  cold  victuals,  left  from  dinner,  with  the 
usual  adjuncts  of  bread  and  milk  or  cider.  Crockery  was 
almost  unknown,  but  pewter  dishes  and  wooden  ware 
jostled  each  other  on  the  cupboard  shelves.  In  some  in- 
stances food  was  brought  upon  the  table  in  large  wooden 
platters,  out  into  convenient  size,  from  which  each  guest 
helped  himself  in  turn.  In  many  houses  plates  were  not 
to  be  found  at  breakfast,  and  forks  were  not  in  general  use 
before  1700,  though  pewter  and  wooden  spoons  were  com- 
mon. People  dipped  their  hands  into  the  platter  contain- 
ing the  food,  and  however  unrefined  it  may  appear,  there  is 
abundant  reason  to  believe  that  our  forefathers  were  in  the 
habit  of  eating  with  their  fingers. 

Prom  the  i»rge     The  pioneers  of  Northampton  were  many  of 
Panuuesof  the     them  blessed  with  large  families.     Some  of 
the^FoundBra"^     them  had  ten,  twelve,   fifteen,  and  seven- 
other  Towns.         teen   children.      Twenty-live  among   those 
who  came  here  within  the  first  ten  years  after  settlement, 
had  three  hundred  thirty  children  born  to  them.     Many 
of  their  sons  became  themselves   heads   of  families,   and 
grants  of  land  were  made  to  them.     When  new  towns  were 
projected  at  Northfield  and  Deerfield,  many  of  these  young 
men  were  among  the  original  settlers.     The  older  citizens 
of  Northampton  became  the  corporators  or  "engagers"  in 
them,  their  sons  occupied  the  home  lots  and  established  po- 
litical and  religious  institutions  therein.     Of  the  first  peti- 
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tioners  for  tlie  eatablishment  of  Northfield,  all  but  three 
were  citizens  of  Northampton ;  ten  Northampton  names 
are  found  upon  the  early  records  of  the  town  of  Deerfield, 
and  one-third  of  the  householders  there  in  1675,  had  been 
residents  in  this  town.  Very  few  of  the  older  inhabitants 
of  Northampton  removed  permanently  to  these  new  settle- 
ments. 

Bad  Condition  of     During  the  fall  and  winter  of  the  year  1675, 
Affairginthe     the  Condition  of  affairs  in  the  valley  must 

Fall  ana  Winter.       ,  ,  ,.  ,  3       -,      ■  , 

have  been  discouraging,  and  it  is  not 
strange  that  the  commander-in-chief  felt  compelled  to 
place  the  county  partially  at  least,  under  martial  law.  The 
future  was  dark  and  unpropitious,  and  there  seemed  to  be  no 
immediate  prospect  of  relief.  Hadley,  Hatfield  and  North- 
ampton were  all  that  remained  of  the  more  northern  settle- 
ments. To  describe  the  situation  in  one  of  them  portrays 
the  condition  of  all.  Equally  harrassed,  none  escaped  the 
peculiar  trials  and  perplexities  of  the  times,  and  though 
some  suffered  in  a  less  degree,  all  were  grievously  burdened. 
In  addition  to  the  hardships  attendant  upon  the  war,  win- 
ter set  in  with  more  than  ordinary  severity.  The  cold  was 
intense,  snow  fell  in  unusual  quantities,  rendering  commu- 
nication with  other  towns  very  difficult,  and  some  of  the 
time  quite  impossible. 

The  Prospect  in  Northampton  was  not  a  frontier  town  and 
Nocthftmpton  1;^^^  ^Qt,  like  the  others,  sustained  any  con- 
cour^n^  ^  certed  attack  by  the  Indians.  Yet  her  citi- 
zens had  enlisted  in  the  various  expeditions 
and  numbers  of  them  had  been  killed;  others  had  been 
slain  within  sight  of  their  own  firesides  ;  many  houses  and 
barns  had  been  burned ;  the  town  was  filled  with  soldiers 
billeted  upon  the  inhabitants;  fugitives  from  the  aban- 
doned towns  sought  protection  here,  and  could  not  be  de- 
nied ;  the  meadows  had  been  only  partially  planted ;  the 
slender  harvest  following  an  interrupted  seed  time,  could 
not  be  wholly  gathered ;  much  of  the  hay  and  grain  stored 
in  the  bams  had  been  destroyed ;  and  altogether  the  out- 
look was  most  discouraging.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  had 
furnished  provisions  and  other  material  to  aid  in  carrying 
on  the  war,  and  were  compelled  to  wait  years  for  repay- 
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ment.  ^  The  loss  of  so  maay  "buildings  and  barns  and  such 
quantities  of  hay  and  grain,  proved  a  serious  obstacle  to 
the  keeping  of  stock*  which  had  greatly  accumulated,  and 
B  quite  a  problem  how  to  subsist  the  cattle  and 


The  Presaure  ot     Supplementary  to  the  drain  of  supporting 
Tsistion  oauBed     an  increased  population,  came  the  burden 

by  the  Wm, adds  „  ,  r.       .  n  ,  ,^»      , 

to  the  BurSena     of  War  taxes.     During  the  year  1G75,  ten 
of  the  Time.  country  rates'  had  been  laid  by  the  govern- 

ment. Early  in  the  year,  three  rates  were 
laid,  one  to  be  paid  in  August,  one  in  October,  and  another 
ill  December.  In  October  seven  more  country  rates  were 
levied,  three  to  be  paid  before  the  last  of  November,  and 
the  other  four  before  the  last  of  March.  These  rates  were 
not  pressed  for  collection  upon  the  country  towns  that  had 


1  Rev.  Solomon  Stoddard  petitioned  the  General  Court,  June  8,  1679,  for  relief.  He 
says  that  ha  had  disbursed  tor  the  otiuntj  in  the  war,  to  the  value  of  £20,  aa  per  account. 
That  he  la  in  need  of  his  flue,  "having  austalned  eonsiderable  loss  in  pioportlon  to 
my  Batate  in  the  war,"  "  and  it  will  not  answer  my  ooeaaions  to  have  it  paid  Uttle  by 
little  out  of  the  ratea  ot  the  town."  His  claim  was  allowed,  and  was  to  be  paid  by 
the  Treasurer,  but  to  appear  iu  the  general  aooount  ot  the  oonnty.  Medad  Pomeroy, 
in  a  petition  to  the  Governor  and  Council,  dated  Notthampton,  April  8,  l(i?B,  statea 
tiat  at  the  be«iuninB  ol  the  war  he  iiad  much  provision  which  was  to  pay  a  debt  due 
to  Capt.  Brattle,  but  it  was  aU  taken  for  the  war  anfl  be  can  get  nothing  out  of  our 
county  rates  that  will  pay  it.  He  saya  them  is  due  him  on  hie  first  aooount  to  May, 
1676,  £3H,  when  his  duea  to  the  county  are  taken  out,  and  he  hopes  they  will  order  him 
to  be  paid  "  said  £Se  that  he  may  pay  his  honest  debts,  which  are  a  burden  to  his 
spirits."  There  is  no  record  of  aay  aotion  by  the  court  on  Medad  Pomeioy's  peti- 
tion, and  he  bad  in  all  probabDity.  to  await  the  dilatory  action  of  the  town  and  coun- 
ty authorities.  Lieut.  Wiiliam  Clarke,  mors  fortunate  than  some  others,  received,  in 
IflTB,  an  order  on  the  State  Treasurer  for  Sm.lS.  tor  stores  turnisbed. 

2  Major  Appleton  writes  from  Hadley,  Nov.  10,  ]875 :    "  There  will  be  a  necessity 

hath  so  hindered  their  getting  ot  hay  and  BO  many  cattle  are  come  in  from  other 
places  that  are  desolated,  that  many  are  lilcely  to  perish.  One  cow  is  already  ofleced 
(or  the  wintering  of  another."— Appleton  Memorial,  p.  130. 

8  A  country  rate  was  equal  to  one  penny  on  every  pound  lu  value  of  estate  in  tie 
lists,  and  one  shilling  and  eirfit  pence  on  each  poll.  The  prices  ot  grain  allowed  in 
payment  of  teies,  aa  filed  by  the  Council,  were  Wheat  6s.,  Rye  *a.  6d.,  Barley  and 
Peas  4s.,  Indian  Com  3s.,  6d.,  Oats  2a.    The  grain  waa  to  be  delivered  to  the  Treas- 

abatement  of  one-quarter, 

"  Down  to  the  year  1645,  it  was  the  practice  to  levy  a  tax  of  a  speoifle  sum  and  ap- 
portion It  among  the  towns.  In  16«,  a  different  method  came  into  use,  a  regular  poll 
tar  waa  determined,  at  ilrst  ot  Is,  8d.,  afterwards  ot  %9.  Bd.,  payable  by  males,  within 
the  jurisdiction,  siiteeu  years  old  aad  upwards:  and  a  tax  on  property  and  on  the 
prnfltsofmeohanicsaQdtradesmen.ofa  penny  in  the  pound.  The  revenue  Irom  these 
twUEOUFoes  constituted  onerate.  *  *  The  sixteen  rates  levied  in  the  Colony  In  1676. 
included  the  euormons  asseasmeut  on  prO|ieity  of  Is.  *1.  iu  the  pound  or  nearly  seven 
per  centum  on  the  valuation."— Fallrey'B  History  of  New  England,  vol.  3,  p.  830. 
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suffered  from  the  war,  and  in  final  settlement,  accounts  for 
subsisting  soldiers  and  other  war  expenses  were  allowed,  in 
offset.  No  payment  was  made  on  these  assessments  by 
Northampton,  in  1675,  and  the  next  year  sixteen  rates  were 
added,  making  twenty-six  rates  assessed  in  two  years.  A 
single  rate  for  Northampton  was  £22.3.10,  and  the  aggre- 
gate in  1675  and  1676,  reached  £575.  To  this  must  be  added 
the  cost  of  "dieting"  the  soldiers  detailed  as  a  garrison, 
which  the  town  assumed.  There  was  still  another  outlay 
on  the  tax  account,  and  that  was  the  cost  of  transportation 
to  Boston  of  the  graia  in  which  it  was  paid.  The  direct 
pecuniary  burdens  of  the  people,  exclusive  of  their  own 
individual  losses,  were  large,  while  their  resources,  by  rea- 
son of  the  war,  were  greatly  diminished.  In  October,  1676, 
Northampton  was  abated,  out  of  the  last  ten  country  rates, 
£18.13.6,  on  account  of  losses  by  the  enemy. 

Mr,  Stoddard  enu-  The  letter  to  Increase  Mather,  dated  Sept. 
merates  the  than  j5th^  ^^.^^^g^  •^y^  B.^Y.  Solomon  Stoddard, 
already  quoted,  and  published  in  Mather's 
History,  after  detailing  the  events  of  the  war,  closes  with 
the  following  paragraph  :  — 

"  I  desire  that  you  would  speak  to  the  Goveriiour  that  there  may  be 
some  thorough  care  for  a  reformation.  I  am  seuaible  there  are  many 
difScidties  therein,  many  eins  are  grown  so  in  fashion,  that  it  becomes 
a  question  whether  they  be  sins  or  not.  I  desire  you  would  especially 
mention  oppression,  that  intolerable  pride  in  clothes  and  hair ;  the  tol- 
eration of  so  many  tarerna  especially  in  Boston,  and  snffiering  home 
dwellers  to  lie  tippling  in  them." 

The  senerai  Court  This  letter  of  Mr,  Stoddard  was  followed 
Recognizes  tbeae  by  special  actiou  ou  the  part  of  the  General 
Court,  though  how  much  that  missive  may 
have  influenced  that  result  is  doubtful.  At  the  November 
session  of  the  Legislature  in  1675,  a  law  was  passed  in 
which  the  prevailing  sins  of  the  time  were  enumerated  and 
penalties  provided  against  whoever  indulged  in  them.  The 
several  sins  mentioned  by  the  eminent  Divine  from  North- 
ampton, were  embodied  in  it,  and  he  must  have  i 
its  passage  with  great  satisfaction. 
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offendersPre-  Sinnptuaiy  laws'  Were  already  upon  the 
BBDted  under  the  statute  books,  and  their  enforcement  in 
this  section  had  not  been  neglected,  but 
they  were  deemed  insufficient.  Under  previous  laws,  seven 
married  women  of  Northampton  were  "presented"  in  1673, 
for  wetiring  silt  contrary  to  law,  and  all  but  one  acquitted. 
At  the  same  court  nine  married  women  of  Springfield,  nine 
of  Hadley,  seven  of  Hatfield,  and  three  of  Westfield,  were 
also  presented  for  the  same  offence.  Some  were  admon- 
ished, others  fined,  and  a  few  acquitted. 

Many  Young  Peo-     "Pride  iu  clothes  and  hair,"  seems  to  have 
pie  of  North-     been  amply  illustrated  in  Mr.   Stoddard's 

ampton  Defy  tlie  -  i.  j  j?  j.t  ■       t.  ■ 

Law.  parish,  and  many  of  the  young  m  his  own 

congregation  took  occ^ion  to  defy  the  law. 
The  action  of  the  General  Court  in  this  matter  promptly 
awakened  public  sentiment,  and  the  moral  suasion  of  the 
pulpit,  no  doubt  brought  to  bear  by  the  Eeverend  pastor, 
was  strongly  supplemented  by  the  stern  commands  of  law. 
The  authorities  proceeded  with  the  work  in  hand,  and  an 
efEort  was  speedily  made  to  enforce  the  new  statute  and 
suppress  these  "heinous  sins."  On  the  27'"  of  March, 
1676,  twenty-three  persons  were  presented  at  the  court,  in 
Northampton,  "for  wearing  silk  in  aflannting  manner  and 
for  long  hair  and  other  extravagances  contrary  to  honest 
and  sober  order,  and  demeanor  not  becoming  a  wilderness 
state,  at  least  the  profession  of  Christianity  and  religion." 
Six  of  them  were  married  women,   six  were  unmarried, 

1  The  law  enaotea  In  1657,  declares  "<i'  rtler  detestation  &  dislike  tliat  men  or 
weomen  of  meane  condition,  edncations  and  oalllngs.  gbould  take  vpou  tbem  tlie 
garbe  of  gentlemen,  by  tlie  wearinge  of  gold  or  silver  laoe,  or  buttons  or  poynte 
attbeite  knees,  to  walke  io  great*  bootes  ;  or  women  of  the  some  ranke  to  ireaie 
silke  or  tiftany  hoodes  or  acarfes,  whioh  though  allowable  to  persons  of  greater  es- 
tates or  more  liberall  eduoafion,  yet  we  oatinot  but  Judge  ft  Intolerable  in  p-sona  of 
such  like  eoQdition."    Any  person  with  an  estate  of  lees  than  than  £200,  who  offended 

asaesaallwho  '■  exceed  theire  rankes  &  abllitie  in  the  oostijnes  or  fashion  of  their 
apparraill  in  any  respf^t.  especially  in  the  wearinge  of  rlbons  &  great  bootes."  at 


£300.    An  ameadment  was  made  to  this  law  In  16«8.  in  which  its  pr 

ovisions  were  aj 

plied  to  ohlldien  and  eerrants.    Not  only  was  the  wearing  of  rich 

gacmeots  prohib 

ted.  but  "taylors"  were  forbidden  to  make  or  fashion  them.    The 

penalty  for  a  firs 

multiplied,  an  Increase  of  the  flne  to  40a.    The  law  of  ffUS,  provider 

I  a  flne  of  lOs,  fo 
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probably  young  girls,  and  the  rest  were  young  men.  Two 
of  the  young  unmarried  women  were  the  daughters  of  Elder 
John  Strong.^ 

Hsonaii  Lyman  At  a  sutsequeut sesslou  of  the court,  "Han- 
bo 1  d  1  y  asserts  j^^h  Lyman  of  Northampton,  was  presented 
ence.  offeoaeta  ^or  wearing  silk  in  a  flaunting  manner,  in 
in  other  Towng.  an  offensive  way  aud  garbe,  not  only  before, 
but  when  she  stood  presented,  not  only  in  ordinai-y  times, 
but  in  extraordinary  times,  when  the  people  of  God  were 
falling  before  the  Lord  in  public  humiliation  in  respect  of 
the  heavy  judgments  and  calamities  that  were  threatening 
to  come  upon  us."  She  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  10s. 
Hannah  seems  to  have  been  an  offender  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary boldness,  ready  to  show  off  her  fine  attire,  not  only  in 
the  meeting  house  on  Sundays  and  fast  days,  but  in  the 
faces  of  the  Justices  while  they  were  trying  her  case.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  Richard  Lyman,  deceased,  and  about 
sixteen  years  of  age.  At  the  March  court,  forty-five  per- 
sons from  different  towns  in  the  county  were  fined  for 
wearing  silk  in  a  "flaunting  manner,"  and  for  wearing  long 
hair.  Of  these  offenders,  eighteen  were  residents  of 
Springfield,  five  of  Westfield,  nine  of  Hadley,  and  thirteen, 
of  Hatfield.  Eleven  were  married  women,  fifteen  unmar- 
ried, and  nineteen  young  men. 

All  Efforts  to  Bn-  Attempts  to  carry  o;it  this  law  were  oontin- 
foroe  the  Law  ued  in  167?  and  1678,  and  other  fines  were 
imposed,  but  it  soon  became  a  dead  letter. 
Four  years  later  the  law  was  again  invoked,  and  the  five 
Hampshire  County  towns,  Northampton,  Hadley,  Hatfield, 
Westfield,  and  Springfield,  were^jndicted  for  not  assessing 

1  Thesa  persons  were  :  the  wife  ol  Samuel  DuTia  ;  Mary,  wife  of  Samuel  Hoiton  ; 
wife  of  Nathaniel  Phelps  ;  ilaty  and  Hester  Strong,  "  flaughtece  of  Mr.  Strong  ; " 
Elizabeth  Lyman;  Sarah  Edwards;  wife  of  John  AlTord;  William  Hoiton;  Nathaniel 
Aleiander;  Jonathan  Eoot;  Mary  Munden;  wife  of  John  Searl;  Eiiaabeth  Edwards; 
AbeL  Janes;  Thoma^Lyman;  JohuRoot;  gunnel  Laiigton;  Samuel  Wright;  Joseph 
Wright;  wife  of  Joseph  Edwards;  Esa-iah  IHeaekiah)  Root;   Benoni  Stebbins,     The 

acquitted."  The  wife  of  Samuel  Hoiton,  "who  hftring  formerly  offended  and  not  re- 
forming, she  is  flned  10s. "'  She  was  charged  with  "  wearing  silk  hoods  and  acarf  in  a 
flaunting  mamier."     Sylvester  Judd  suggested  that  "this  pride  in  long  hair  may 

wiggs  "  and  "borders  of  hair"  worn  by  "some  women,'" 
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STich  of  tlieir  inhabitants  "  as  were  excessive  in  their  ap- 
parel, wearing  silks  and  other  forbidden  apparel  bej'ond 
their  rants."  But  it  was  of  no  avail.  The  gesthetic  taste 
of  the  women,  endorsed  by  the  more  liberal  minded  among 
the  men,  thrust  aside  these  sumptuary  laws  of  straight- 
laced  puritanism,  and  nothing  more  is  heard  of  them.^ 

1  People  in  general  must  needs  have  worn  very  plain  clothing.  Every  article  of 
dress  was  home  made  In  every  sense  of  the  word.  The  material  was  manulactured, 
and  the  »;aFment3  cut  and  made  by  the  Inmates  ot  the  farm  house,  Slcing  of  animals 
were  used  to  some  estent,  more  especially  lor  servant's  clothing,  the  buckskin  gar- 
roeuts  of  the  natives  being  adopted  In  some  degree  by  the  settlers.  Tkey  could  at 
first  afford  nothing  better,  yet  as  prosperity  inoreased,  the  taste  (or  finery  crept  in. 
and  became  so  general  that  lave  vere  especially  framed  to  curtail  the  extravagance. 
With  the  taste  for  geld  and  silver  ornamentation,  and  silk  and  lace,  came  the  fash- 
ion of  wearing  long  hair  hy  the  men.    The  Governor.  Deputy  Governor  and  Magis- 

hair  in  1649.  They  denounced  the  custom  "  of  wearing  long  hair  after  the  manner  of 
ners."    They  entreat  the  Elders  to  manifest  their  zeal  aaainst  the  practice. 
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CHAPTER    XXIII. 

KINa  PHILIP'S  WAB— MRS.  ROWLANDSON'S  STORY. 

General  Results  of  At  the  beginning  of  the  winter  of  1675,  the 
the  War  tbus  resnlts  of  the  war  had  been  extremely  dis- 
prospects,  ^^"^^  astrous  to  the  people  of  Hampshire  County. 
Everywhere  the  enemy  had  triumphed. 
Town  after  town  had  been  abandoned  and  destroyed,  and 
Hadley  and  Hatfield  were  now  frontier  settlements.  Upon 
the  approach  of  cold  weather,  the  foe  had  disappeared,  but 
the  whites  could  by  no  means  congratulate  themselves  that 
the  enemy  had  been  conquered.  Only  at  great  cost  and 
suffering  and  by  the  most  heroic  exertions,  had  any  of  the 
Hampshire  settlements  escaped  destruction.  All  had  suf- 
fered severely,  and  business  of  all  kinds  had  been  greatly 
crippled.  Nor  was  there  reason  to  believe  that  the  trouble 
was  over.  The  avowed  object  of  the  enemy  was  to  sweep 
the  English  from  the  country ;  and  encouraged  by  their 
success,  a  fiercer  onset  and  more  vigorous  prosecution  of  the 
war  was  to  be  expected  with  the  opening  of  the  spring. 
None  knew  where  the  blow  might  fall.  Though  fortifica- 
tions had  been  erected,  and  every  other  precaution  sug- 
gested by  prudence  had  been  observed,  yet  the  haunting 
suspicion  of  unknown  evils,  bom  of  uncertainty,  embittered 
all  the  future. 

Perfldj  of  the  Kar-     The  first  treaty  with  the  Narragansetts,  in 
ragttnsetts.  Ju]y,   not  haviug  been  regarded  by  that 

tribe,  another  arrangement  with  their  chiefs 
was  mside  in  October.  They  then  promised  to  surrender 
all  hostile  Indians  under  their  jurisdiction  within  ten  days. 
Again  they  failed  to  meet  their  obligations,  and  fearful  lest 
this  powerful  tribe  should  suddenly  take  the  war  path,  the 
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Commisaiouers  of  the  United  Colonies  determined  to  move 
upon  them.  Five  days  after  the  expiration  of  the  time 
fixed  in  the  treaty  for  the  delivery  of  their  prisoners,  the 
commissioners  decided  to  raise  a  force  of  one  thousand  men 
for  service  in  the  Narragansett  campaign,  and  Gov,  Wins- 
low  of  Plymouth,  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the 
expedition, 

Situation  of  Lbe  In-  The  Narragansetts  had  chosen  for  their 
dian  Fort,  and  winter  quarters  a  naturally  strong  position, 
AiJy.  "  *  and  within  its  limits  were  concentrated 
most  of  the  tribe.  Five  or  six  acres  of  up- 
land, situated  in  the  midst  of  a  swamp,  had  been  so  strongly 
fortified  by  rows  of  palisades,  as  to  present  an  obstruction 
nearly  a  rod  in  thickness.  A  rude  bridge  of  felled  trees, 
four  or  five  feet  from  the  ground,  protected  by  a  block 
house,  formed  the  main  entrance.  The  fort  was  situated 
in  what  is  now  the  town  of  South  Kingston.  Major  Ap- 
pleton,  Capt.  Moseley,  Lieut.  ITpham,  Major  Treat,  Capts. 
Seely  and  Watts,  who  had  done  such  excellent  service  in 
this  section  during  the  summer  and  fall,  were  with  their 
commands  engaged  in  this  enterprise.  Major  Appleton 
commanded  the  Massachusetts  quota.  Major  Bradford  that 
of  Plymouth,  and  Major  Treat,  who  was  second  in  com- 
mand, that  of  Connecticut.  The  army  marched  in  the 
dead  of  winter,  in  deep  snow  and  intense  cold,  the  frost  to 
a  great  extent  neutralizing  the  protection  afforded  the  In- 
dians by  means  of  the  swamp. 

Assault  and  Cap-  On  the  19'"  of  December,  after  passing  an 
ture  of  the  In-  exceedingly  cold  night  without  shelter,  and 
having  marched  eighteen  miles  through  the 
deep  snow,  the  assault  was  delivered.  The  Massachusetts 
troops  led  the  attack,  foUoived  by  the  Plymouth  and  Con- 
necticut forces.  The  Indians  fought  with  desperation,  and 
their  assailants  lost  many  men  and  a  number  of  officers  in 
the  first  encounter.  Undaunted  by  the  loss  of  their  com- 
manders, the  men  rushed  forward  over  the  narrow  bridge, 
and  soon  forced  an  entrance  within  the  xmlisades.  For  sev- 
eral hours  the  conflict  raged.  Once  the  English  were 
driven  out  of  the  enclosure,  but  they  rallied,  renewed  the 
assault,  and  ultimately  captured  the  fort.     The  English 
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lost  eighty  men,  who  were  either  killed  outright  or  after- 
wards died  of  their  wounds,  Lieut.  Upham  and  Capt. 
Seely  were  severely  wounded  and  soon  after  died.  In  ad- 
dition, one  hundred  thirty-eight  men  were  wonnded.  The 
numher  of  Indians  collected  within  the  fort  is  said  to  have 
been  three  thousand  five  hundred.  Their  loss  is  not  accu- 
rately known,  though  a  captive  reported  that  one  thousand 
were  slain.  The  fort  was  entirely  destroyed,  and  all  the 
wigwams  and  a  large  store  of  pro\'isions  gathered  there, 
-were  hurned.  Having  no  protection  from  the  inclement 
weather,  the  English  troops  were  compelled  to  retrace  their 
steps  by  a  night  march,  amidst  thick  falling  snow,  to  a 
place  where  the  wounded  could  be  properly  sheltered. 
Midnight  had  long  passed  ere  the  weary  though  victorious 
army  found  rest. 

The  Indians  Flee  This  hlow  completely  dispersed  the  tribe, 
in  au  DiraotioQB.  The  Indians  fled  in  all  directions,  but  such 
was  the  condition  of  the  weather  that  no 
immediate  pursuit  could  he  made,  nor  was  attempted. 
Many  of  them  went  into  camp  near  Ware  River,  north  of 
Brookfield,  and  others  on  the  west  side  of  Connecticut 
Eiver,  opposite  Northfield.  The  fugitives  from  the  cap- 
tured fort  probably  betook  themselves  to  these  several 
camps. 

The  wnereaboats  The  movements  of  Philip  during  the  winter 
of  Philip  uq-  are  not  positively  known.  He  was  supposed 
^°"'''  to  have  had  with  him  a  body  of  from  four 

hundred  to  five  hundred  men,  but  it  is  not  probable  tliat  he 
bad  one-half  that  number.  It  is  said  that  he  spent  a  por- 
tion, if  not  the  whole  of  the  winter,  at  "  Scattacook," 
(Schaghticoke)  in  Rensseltaer  County,  about  twenty  miles 
north  of  Albany,  four  miles  east  of  the  Hudson,  and  upon 
the  north  side  of  the  Hoosick  River.  ^  Some  of  his  follow- 
ers probably  retired  to  the  Narragansett  country.  Philip 
was  reported  to  have  been  sick,  but  it  is  believed  that  he 
was  absent  part  of  the  time  on  an  expedition  to  Canada, 
endeavoring  to  obtain  reinforcements  from  the  Indians  in 
that  eountrj'. 
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The  Tribes  gat  up  Tie  principal  rendeavous  of  the  tribes  was 
a  MftsB  Meeting,  j^  the  valleys  of  Manchester  and  Sunder- 
land, in  Vermont,  and  prohably  in  this  vi- 
cinity, a  grand  gathering  of  the  Indians  was  held  about 
the  latter  end  of  March.  One  authority  locates  it  "three 
days  journey  towards  the  north-east,  from  the  place  where 
King  Philip  lay  (which  was  between  thirty  and  fourty  Eng- 
lish miles  from  Albany')."  Wherever  it  was,  there  was  a 
mass  meeting  of  what  remained  of  Massachusetts  Indians, 
as  well  as  others  from  sections  of  the  country  to  the  west- 
ward. Ail  the  discontented  tribes  were  represented,  and 
many  savages,  eager  to  gather  scalps  and  plunder,  joined 
these  headquarters.  The  chiefs  of  the  several  tribes, 
Wampanoags,  Pocumtucks,  Narragansetts,  and  Nipmucks, 
were  present,  and  it  was  in  many  respects  the  most  repre- 
sentative gathering  of  the  red  men  that  had  taken  place 
since  the  war  commenced. 

A  Great  Display  It  is  highly  probablc  that  at  this  time  the 
and  its  Purpose,  plan  of  the  next  season's  campaign  was  dis- 
cussed and  decided  upon.  One  of  the  most 
obvious  considerations  was  to  impress  upon  the  English  the 
number  and  power  of  the  army  under  their  control.  The 
means  of  accomplishing  this  result  were  at  hand.  English 
prisoners  were  in  their  custody,  and  it  was  only  necessary  to 
display  their  whole  force  in  the  presence  of  these  men  and 
send  them  home  to  report.  This  was  accordingly  done 
with  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  which  they  were  ca- 
pable. It  will  he  remembered  that  in  the  fight  at  Hatfield, 
on  the  IS""  of  Octolrer,  two  of  the  ten  scouts  sent  by  Capt. 
Moseley  to  reconnoitre,  were  captured.  Before  them,  all 
the  fighting  men  it  was  possible  to  muster,  were  marched 
and  counter-marched.  Paraded  in  three  ranks,  the  forces 
of  the  red  chiefs  were  inspected  and  counted  by  the  prison- 
ers, and  every  effort  was  made  to  impress  upon  them  the 
size  and  effectiveness  of  the  army  of  braves  ready  to  take 
the  field  in  the  spring.  When  the  show  was  over  the  cap- 
tives were  released  and  sent  to  Albany.  They  reported  that 
they  had  seen  two  thousand  one  hundred  men,  mostly  well 
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armed,  ready  to  renew  tlie  warfare.  ^  They  also  stated  that 
the  Indians  at  the  rendezvous  "in  a  vapouring  manner,  de- 
clared that  their  intent  was  first,  to  destroy  Connecticut  in 
the  spring,  then  Boston  in  the  harvest,  and  afterwards  the 
Dutch  (meaning  what  the  Dutch  had  ikere^)." 


Phiup  Dot  seen  hy  Philip  was  not  Seen  by  the  returned  scouts, 
the  Scouts.  Undoubtedly  he  was  present  at  the  assem- 

bly and  participated  in  its  deliberations. 
His  reported  visit  to  Canada  seems  to  have  been,  partially 
successful,  as  the  captives  saw  about  five  hundred  Canada 
Indians  at  the  rendezvous.  From  this  time  till  within  a 
few  days  of  his  death,  Philip  was  with  the  Indians  in  the 
Connecticut  valley.  There  is  no  evidence  that  he  actually 
took  part  in  any  of  the  encounters,  or  that  he  planned  any 
of  the  raids.  He  seems  to  have  been  an  agitator  rather 
than  a  fighter. 

The  Plan  of  Cam-  The  first  esscutial  in  the  approaching  cam- 
''f^'i.-^^^^''^^  paign,  an  attempt  to  intimidate  their  ene- 
soarce.  mies  by  reports  concerning  their  military 

resources,  had  been  carried  out.  Their  in- 
tention was  apparently  to  establish  a  camp  at  a  point  where 
their  non-combatants  could  rest  secure  and  obtain  food  for 
their  future  subsistence,  while  their  fighting  men  vigorous- 
ly attacked  the  settlements  on  the  river.  Their  present 
necessities  were  great,  provisions  were  scarce  and  starva- 
tion imminent.  But  there  was  another  equally  pressing 
need.  Their  supply  of  ammunition  was  nearly  exhausted, 
and  before  hostilities  could  be  renewed,  more  must  be  ob- 
tained. An  attempt  to  exchange  prisoners  captured  at 
Lancaster  for  powder  in  Canada,  failed.     But  negotiations 
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witt  the  Dutch  at  Albany  brought  better  results.  Several 
Dutchmen,  some  of  whom  formerly  resided  at  Springfield, 
had,  according  to  reports  from  Indian  sources,  brought 
them  four  bushels  of  powder,  and  promised  more, '  Thus 
equipped,  a  raid  upon  the  town  of  Northampton  for  sup- 
plies was  determined  upon  early  in  March,  1676.  This 
attack  and  its  general  results  will  be  described  in  a  follow- 
ing chapter. 

canonohet  Sug-     CaQonchet,  cMef  of  the  Narragansetts,  pro- 
gBsts  Planting    posed  that  the  meadows  in  the  abandoned 
settlements.  SOBS     English    Settlements,    on  the   Connecticut 
tor  Corn,  and  is     River,  should  bc  planted  with  corn.     Tliey 
a^iKT^^'^'*'"^"    ^^^  ^^  seed,  and  Canonchet  himself,  volun- 
teered to  lead  an  expedition  to  Seaconck,  a 
town  near  Mt.  Hope,  to  obtain  a  supply.     He  succeeded  in 
his  undertaking,  but  on  his  return  was  surprised  and  cap- 
tured by  the  English.     Life  and  freedom  were  promised 
him  provided  he  would  bring  his  tribe  into  submission  to 
the  whites.     He  refused  the  offer  with  scorn  and  was  exe- 
cuted the  day  after  his  capture.     A  portion  of  his  band 
escaped  with  the  precious  seed,  and  considerable  areas  of 
land  were  planted  at  Korthfield  and  Deerfield. 

Tbe  Masasobusetta     During  the  wluter  of  1Q71,  James  Quannu- 
Counoii  sena  out     paquait,  a  native  Indian,  and  another  by 
^'**'  the  name  of  Job,  were  sent  into  the  Indian 

country  as  spies.  The  information  which  they  obtained, 
afterwards  proved  to  be  correct,  but  the  authorities  were 
in  no  condition  to  act  immediately  upon  it ;  consequently 
many  of  the  eastern  towns  were  attacked  and  much  suffer- 
ing ensued.  These  spies  went  to  the  encampment  at  Wen- 
nimisset,  and  about  twenty  miles  from  the  old  fort  at 
Quabaug,  they  found  three  hundred  fighting  men,  with 
their  women  and  children.  They  learned  of  the  proposed 
raid  upon  the  eastern  section  of  the  colony,  and  named  the 
day  of  the  assault  upon  Lancaster.     Quannupaquait  made 
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his  statement^  in  Boston  on  the  24'"  of  January.  No  troops 
were  available,'  and  the  pre-arranged  attacks  were  carried 
out  in  accordance  with  the  programme.  The  towns  were 
unprotected  and  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  invader. 

Tbe  Campaign  ot  The  Campaign  of  1676  was  opened  by  the 
1676.  capturs  of  combined  forces  of  the  Nipmucks  and  Nar- 
ragansetts  in  the  eastern  section  of  the 
colony.  Lancaster,  Chelmsford,  Medfield,  Weymouth, 
Mendon,  Eel  Eiver,  Sudbury,  and  Groton,  all  suffered 
during  the  months  of  February  and  March.  Large  numbers 
of  the  inhabitants  were  killed  and  others  captured,  many 
buildings  were  burned  and  much  property  destroyed.  In. 
the  attack  on  Lancaster,  Mrs.  Kowlandson,  wife  of  the 
pastor,  and  her  three  children  were  taken  prisoners.  The 
parsonage  had  been  fortified,  but  the  inmates  were  finally 
driven  out,  twelve  of  the  forty-two*  occupants  having  been 

1  Quaunupaquait  started  on  his  espodition  on  tha  Sffi'  of  Dacember,  1675,  and  waa 
at  the  headquaiterE  of  the  eoaraj-,  about  twenty  mUes  north  of  Quabaug  old  fort,  on 
the  i"^  ot  January.  Here  vithln  a  oompass  of  three  miles  ha  found  about  uioe  Hun- 
dred men,  women  and  ehildran,  about  one-third  of  the  whole  number  belDg  flehtiuf- 
men.  They  belonged  to  a  number  of  different  tribes.  He  was  told  that  Philip's  win- 
ter guarteis  were  within  half  a  day's  journey  of  the  fort  at  Albany.  Some  dissatis- 
faotloQ  with  PhlEp  was  repotted,  Sanoomaetiu,  a  Hadlay  Saeham,  was  ready  to 
kill  him,  beeaufie  he  had  brought  all  this  trouble  upon  tbem.  They  had  Uvad  very 
well  with  the  English  before.  ProTisiona  were  plenty,  venison  abundant,  as  on  aa- 
couct  of  the  deep  sDOw,  deer  could  be  easily  tillefl.  Corn  was  getting  to  be  soarce, 
but  they  intended  to  come  down  upon  Lanoaater,  Marlboro,  and  Groton,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  Eupply.  Lancaster  was  to  be  first  attacked,  and  It  would  take  place  In 
twenty  days  (whiek  would  bring  the  date  about  tHe  8^  of  Februaty;  it  actually  oc- 
curred on  the  10"  ot  that  month).  Guns  were  plenty,  some  of  them  had  been  taken 
from  Capts.  Beers"  and  Lothrop's  men.  Ammnnition  was  scarce.  The  Dutch  refused 
to  sell  them  powder,  but  tha  Mohawks  obtained  ft  for  them.  He  reported  that  Mona. 
NorraanTflle  had  been  in  communication  with  Philip,  and  had  told  the  Indians  not  to 
burn  the  English  mills,  nor  meeting  houses,  nor  the  best  houses  of  the  Eaglish,  as 
the  French  would  send  relnfotcaments,  three  hundred  Indians  with  arms  and  ammu- 
nition In  the  spring,  and  that  the  French  intended  to  posaeas  the  plantBtlona  on  the 
Connaoticnt  Biver.— Mass.  Hiatoricat  Collections. 

2  After  the  fall  of  the  Narragansett  tort,  the  colonial  loroea  retired  to  Wiekford, 

rendering  the  transportation  ot  provisions  by  sea  impracticable;  the  Cooneoticut 
forces  had  been  withdrawn  to  Stonington.  The  soldiers  ol  Massachusetts  and  Ply- 
mouth still  reroaiaed  in  active  service,  several  skirmishes  took  place,  and  some  dam- 
age was  inflicted  upon  the  enemy,  but  provisions  were  scarce,  the  Indians  hard  to 
come  at,  and  about  the  5"  ot  February,  tha  Bay  troops  retired  to  Boston,— Palfrey's 
History  of  New  England,  vol.  8,  pp.  181,  183. 

3  Mrs.  Kowlandson  says:  (page  S.  edition  of  1853,)  "ot  thirty-seven  parsons  who 
were  in  this  house,  none  escaped  either  present  death  or  a  bitter  captivity,  save  only 

ber  of  inmates  forty-two.  Palfrey  also  gives  the  number  as  forty-two.  Mrs.  Kow- 
landson makes  no  allusion  to  any  soldiers  in  her  houae,  but  says  that  twenty-four 
persons  were  captured,  twelve  killed  and  one  escaped. 
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killed,  Mrs.  Rowlandson  published  a  narrative  of  her 
trials  and  snfferings  while  in  captivity.  Her  captors  trav- 
eled mainly  through  this  section  of  country,  which  im- 
parts to  her  record  a  certain  local  Interest,  while  her  sad 
recital  of  hardship,  as  well  as  her  vivid  description  of  the 
manners  and  habits  of  the  natives,  warrants  a  somewhat 
lengthened  aUusion  to  her  account.  She  seems  to  have 
been  treated  with  more  than  ordinary  courtesy,  and  the 
privations  she  endured  were  apparently  no  greater  than 
those  of  her  captors. 

McB.  BowiBudBon'B     Mrs.   Rowlandson  was  taken  captive  E"e"b- 
captivity.  ruary  10'",  167§.     As  she  left  the  garrison 

house,  carrying  her  six  years  old  daughter, 
both  mother  and  child  were  wounded.  That  day  they  went 
about  a  mile  and  camped.  The  next  day  an  Indian  took 
compassion  on  her  and  carried  the  child  upon  a  horse  while 
the  mother  went  by  its  side  on  foot.  Finally  she  took  the 
child  in  her  arms  and  carried  it  till  she  fell  from  exhaust- 
ion. Late  in  the  afternoon  snow  began  to  fall,  and  she 
spent  the  night  sitting  in  the  snow  before  a  little  tire,  hold- 
ing her  child,  who  was  in  a  high  fever  and  constantly  call- 
ing for  water.  Her  own  wound  was  stiff  and  sore  so  that 
she  could  move  with  difficulty.  On  the  13'",  "sun  an  hour 
high,"  the  party  reached  an  Indian  town  called  Wenni- 
misset  (in  New  Braintree,  about  eight  miles  from  West 
Erookfield).  Here  they  remained  many  days,  and  here  her 
daughter,  after  suffering  nine  days  without  adequate  nour- 
ishment,' died  and  was  buried. 

Her  Cbudreij  and  While  here,  her  two  captive  children  came 
RobBMPapper  ^q  visit  her.  The  sou  Joseph  was  with  a 
smaller  band  about  six  miles  distant,  and 
the  daughter  was  in  the  village.  The  Indians  had  threat- 
ened to  kill  her  wounded  child,  but  preserved  her  own  life 
in  the  expectation  of  ransom.  On  the  13'"  she  saw  Eobert 
Pepper  of  Roxbury,  who  had  been  captured  at  the  fight  in 
which  Oapt.  Beers  was  killed.  He  had  been  almost  to 
Albany  to  see  Philip. 

1    "Therebeingoot  the  least  crumb  dJ;  relresliinHnt  that  came  within  either  oi  our 
mouths  troni  Wedueadaj  Qight  to  Satucday  niRht,  eioept  only  a  little  cold  water."— 
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Length  of  iiercap.     She  was  With  the  Indians  till  May  1",  a  pe- 
'''■"J'-  riod  of  eigMy-two  days.     During  this  time 

they  were  almost  constantly  on  the  move. 
They  did  not  remain  long  at  any  place,  and  during  the 
period  of  her  captivity  the  location  of  their  camp  was 
changed  twenty  times.  Occasionally  they  went  forward 
swiftly,  as  if  hotly  pursued,  but  generally  their  pace  was 
moderate.  Their  wanderings  were  mostly  within  the  lim- 
its of  what  was  then  the  County  of  Hampshire,  and  to  her 
they  appeared  aimless. 

Theinaiaaa  Be-  Mrs.  Rowlandson  was  captured  by  a  N"arra- 
joice  over  their  gansett  Indian,  who  sold  her  to  Quinnapin, 
brother-in-law  to  Philip.  While  they  were 
in  camp  at  Wennimisset,  the  Indians  sent  out  expeditions 
against  Medfield,  Sudbury,  and  other  places.  On  their  re- 
turn there  was  much  rejoicing  over  the  number  of  English 
slain,  and  the  spoils  obtained.  After  the  attack  on  Med- 
field, they  signified  by  whooping  that  twenty-three  of  their 
enemies  had  been  slain.  Some  scalps  were  brought  in,  and 
a  Bible,  which  was  part  of  the  plunder,  was  given  to  Mrs. 
Eowlandson.  They  claimed  to  have  killed  one  hundred 
English  at  Sudbury,  and  lost  but  five  or  six  of  their  own 
number.  The  party  was  considerably  increased  about  the 
3''  of  March,  and  after  a  rapid  march  they  soon  arrived  at 
Paquayag  River.  Here  dry  trees  were  cut,  a  raft  built,  and 
the  whole  party  ferried  over.  There  were  many  hundreds 
of  them,  old  and  young,  some  sick  and  some  lame,  but 
"the  greatest  number  of  them  w 


oiean  the  Fields  On  the  ti"',  they  burned  their  wigwams  and 
at  Northfleia.  hurried  on  apparently  fearful  of  pursuit. 
The  next  day  they  were  at  Northfield,  where 
the  Indians  gathered  what  had  been  left  of  the  last  harvest, 
planted  with  the  seed  which  Canouchet  lost  his  life  in  ob- 
taining. They  threshed  the  sheaves  of  wheat,  frozen  to- 
gether, gleaned  ears  of  corn  and  wheat  scattered  about,  and 
managed  to  obtain  a  few  ground  nuts.  Whole  fields  of 
wheat  and  com  had  been  abandoned  and  were  spoiled.  By 
this  time  they  had  wasted  the  stores  plundered  from  the 
English  settlements,  and  were  in  an  almost  starving  con- 
dition. 
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She  Visits  Philip,  ia  About  the  8"'  of  March,  she  was  ordered 
asked  to  Snjoite,  ^q  cross  the  Connecticut  River  to  see 
Clothes  lot  hia  Philip,  "but  while  crossing  it,  the  Indians 
Boy,  una  iQvited  were  apparently  scared  by  the  appearance 
of  English  sconts,  and  Mrs.  Eowlandson's 
party  suddenly  started  off  before  embarking,  and  traveled 
some  four  or  five  miles  up  the  river.  They  must  have  been 
many  miles  above  Northfleld,  when  she  actually  crossed 
the  river  to  "  Philip's  Crew."  Many  warriors  were  there, 
apparently  rejoicing  over  their  victories.  She  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Philip,  who  asked  her  to  smoke,  "a  usual 
compliment  now-a-days  among  saints  and  sinners."  Smok- 
ing seems  to  have  been  one  of  her  accomplishments,  but 
she  had  not  practiced  it  during  her  captivity,  and  refused 
the  proffered  civility.  Formerly,  when  she  had  taken  two 
or  three  pipes,  she  was  "  presently  ready  for  another,  such 
a  bewitching  thing  it  is."  Philip  aaked  her  to  make  a  shirt 
for  his  boy,  for  which  he  gave  her  a  shilling.  This  money 
she  offered  to  her  mistress,  but  was  told  to  keep  it,  and  she 
bought  a  piece  of  horse  flesh.  Afterwards  Philip  requested 
her  to  make  a  cap  for  his  son  and  in  payment  invited  her 
to  dinner. '  The  whole  company  seemed  to  have  been  half 
starved  most  of  the  time.  She  gives  a  detailed  account  of 
their  filthy  manner  of  living  and  the  disgusting  food  they 
were  compelled  to  eat.  Yet  she  says  they  were  very  par- 
ticular about  the  water  they  drank, '     Her  master  and  sev- 

of  ptkTOliea  wheat  hearten  and  fried  in  bear^a  greeae;  but  1  thought  1  never  tasted 


Knot.  They  would  pick  up  old  bones  and  cut  them  in  pieces  at  the  Joints 
!j-  were  full  of  worms  and  maeeote,  they  «ould  scald  them  over  the  fire  to  i 
ermiD  come  nut  and  then  tioll  them  and  drink  up  tbe  liquor  and  tbeo  bee 
ends  of  them  fn  a  mortar  and  ao  eat  them.  The;  would  eat  horses  gutg 
and  all  sorts  of  wild  birda  which  they  ■jould  catch.  Also,  bear,  yenieon,  1 
ortoiae,  frogs,  squirrels,  dogs,  stonka,  rattle  snakes;  yea  tbe  very  bark  of  t 
es  all  sorts  of  creatures  and  provisiODS,  whiob  they  plundered  from  the 
'-IMd. 
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eral  others  started  to  go  to  the  Fi'ench  in  Canada  for  pow- 
der. The  party  was  met  by  the  Mohawks  and  four  of  them 
were  killed. 

She  bsftrs  from  Thomas  Reed,  who  was  captured  at  Hadley, 
Home  and  Trav-  ^j^(j  John  Gilbert,  taken  at  Springfield,  were 
in  the  camp  with  her  at  different  times. 
Reed  had  seen  her  husband  and  brought  welcome  intelli- 
gence from  him.  Gilbert  was  a  mere  youth ;  she  found 
him  scantily  clothed,  and  almost  frozen ;  gave  him  a  place 
near  a  fire,  and  did  what  she  could  for  his  comfort.  After 
leaving  Northfield,  the  Indians  went  into  Vermont,  and 
crossing  the  Ashuelot  River,  came  again  to  the  Paquayag, 
through  which  they  waded,  and  on  the  19*^  were  in  sight  of 
Wachuaet.  Philip  was  with  them,  and  no  doubt  had  been 
all  the  time.  Negotiations  for  the  ransom  of  Mrs.  Row- 
landson  had  been  opened,  and  several  letters  had  passed  be- 
tween the  Indians  and  the  council  in  reference  thereto. 
Philip  was  strongly  opposed  to  her  release,  but  told  her 
that  she  would  probably  be  free  in  about  three  weeks. 

At  Home  Again.  Mts.  Rowlaudsou  reached  home  about  the 
first  of  May,  twenty  pounds  having  been 
paid  for  her  ransom.  Her  son  and  daughter,  whom  she 
saw  at  intervals  during  her  captivity,  were  redeemed  soon 
after  her  own  release. 

A  new  LeTj  of     On  the  8""  of  February,  three  days  after  the 
Troops  Ordered     soldiers  wcro  withdrawn  from  the  field,  a 
at  Brookfleid.        l^vy  of  slx  hundred  men  was  ordered.    The 
command  of  the  Massachusetts  forces  was 
conferred  on  Major  Thomas  Savage  of  Boston,  and  Major 
Treat  remained  at  the  head  of  those   from  Connecticut. 
Confirmation  of  certain  information  obtained  by  the  spies 
was  brought  by  Mary  Shepherd,  a  girl  fifteen  years  of  age ; 
who,  on  the  12'"  of  February,  1676,  was  captured  at  Con- 
cord.   She  escaped  from  Wennimisset,  and  on  horseback 
fled  through  the  forest  to  the  settlements.     An  expedition 
against  the  encampment  at  Wennimisset  was  organized  at 
once,  and  the  newly  levied  troops  were  ordered  to  concen- 
trate at  Quabaug,  in  three  weeks.    The  several  detachments 
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united  on  the  3"  and  3*  of  Marcli,  and  leaving  a  garrison  at 
Brookfield,  proceeded  the  nest  day  against  the  Indian  en- 
campment. The  savages,  well  informed  of  the  movements 
of  the  English,  abandoned  it  before  the  troops  arrived. 
They  fled  northward,  and  Mrs.  Rowlandson  notes  the  hur- 
ried march  to  Paquayag  (Miller's)  River,  as  well  as  the  man- 
ner of  crossing  it  from  the  3''  to  the  5"'  of  March.  Major 
Savage  pursued  the  Indians  to  the  river,  hut  fearing  that 
an  attack  might  be  made  upon  some  of  the  river  towns, 
took  up  his  line  of  march  to  Hadley,  where  he  arrived  on 
the  8'"  of  the  month. 
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KING  PHILIP'S  WAR— ATTACK  ON  NOETHAMPTON. 


hire  County,  at  this  time,  under 
Sflvflge,  ana  its     the  Command  of  Major  Savage,   were  the 
aposi  ion.  ^^^^  companies  of  Capts.  Moseley,  Whip- 

ple, Gilman  and  Turner,  the  latter  coming  from  Marlhoro, 
February  29'",  with  eighty-nine  foot  soldiers.  A  garrison 
of  eleven  men  was  left  at  Brooldield,  and  Capt.  Turner, 
with  the  remainder  of  his  company,  was  stationed  at 
Northampton,  where  he  was  joined  by  Major  Treat,  March 
13'^.  Capt.  Moseley  was  ordered  to  Hatfield,  with  two  com- 
panies, and  the  rest  of  the  troops  remained  at  Hadley, 
where  Major  Savage  established  head-quarters.  These  dis- 
positions had  scarcely  been  perfected,  when  the  Indians 
who  had  been  pursued  from  Wennimisset,  turned  suddenly, 
and  in  force  attacked  Northampton. 

Prepatatioaa  at  On  the  14'"  of  March,  1676,  occurred  the 
Nocthampton.  most  sorious,  and  apparently  the  only  or- 
ganized attack  upon  Northampton  during 
the  war.  It  opened  the  campaign  of  the  second  year,  on 
the  part  of  the  Indians  in  the  Connecticut  valley.  During 
the  previous  fall  and  winter,  palisades  had  been  erected 
about  the  most  thickly  settled  portion  of  the  town,  north 
of  Mill  River,  The  inhabitants  doubtless  considered  them- 
selves reasonably  secure  within  their  fortifications,  and  the 
sequel  proved  that  these  precautionary  measures  were  none 
too  promptly  adopted.  They  certainly  were  the  means  of 
saving  the  town  from,  destruction. 
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The  Tribes  con-  This  attact  was  made  by  the  river  Indians, 
cerned  Id  the  At-  aided  by  tbe  Kipmucks,  and  Narragansetts, 
E^on  tor  tho  as  Well  as  those  who fled  froiii  Wennimisset, 
MovemuQt.  and  had  been  pursued  to  Paquayag,    About 

the  9'^  of  March,  the  last  named  fugitives  joined  Philip's 
forces,  crossing  the  Connecticut  River  at  a  point  above 
Northfield. '  Soon  after  this  union,  the  plan  of  an  assault  on 
Northampton  was  concocted,  and  preparations  for  it  com- 
menced. The  names  of  the  Indian  leaders  in  this  expedi- 
tion are  not  known.  It  may  be  that  Philip  himself  plan- 
ned and  led  the  attack.  He  was  present  at  the  Indian 
camp  about  this  time.  But  there  is  no  positive  evidence 
that  he  had  anything  to  do  with  the  raid.  Reduced  to  the 
verge  of  starvation,  the  savages  must  replenish  their  larder 
at  all  event-s,  and  in  the  shortest  space  of  time.  Presuma- 
bly the  enemy  had  learned  that  the  forces  under  Major 
Savage,  which  pursued  them,  had  been  distributed  through- 
out the  towns,  and  while  the  attempt  was  fool-hardy  and 
hazardous,  circumstances  compelled  them  to  take  the  risk. 
On  the  6'"  of  March,  the  pursuit  by  Major  Savage  was  re- 
linquished, and  eight  days  were  suffered  to  elapse  before 
the  plan  was  matured ;  tim.6  sufficient  to  place  reinforce- 
ments in  all  the  settlements. 

Mrs.  BowianflaoD  Mrs.  Rowlandson  thus  describes  the  prepa- 
tBiis  Elo-w  the  rations  made  for  the  attack: — "Now  the 
lor  toe  B™id"™  Indians  gathered  their  forces  to  go  against 
Northampton,  Over  night  one  went  about 
yelling  and  hooting  to  give  notice  of  the  design.  Wbere- 
upon  they  went  to  boiling  ground  nuts  and  parching  corn, 
as  many  as  had  it,  for  their  provision,  and  in  the  morning 
away  they  went."  ^  The  assault  was  made  on  the  north 
and  east  sides  of  the  town  with  great  impetuosity,  though 
the  most  serious  demonstration  was  at  the  lower  end  of 
Pleasant  Street.  Here  the  defences  were  quietly  broken 
through,  and  a  desperate  conflict  ensued. 

1    Mrs.  KowlandaoD'B  Narrative,  p.  SO. 
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A  si^bt  Discrep-  The  mimber  of  tlie  assailants  must  have 
imcr  In  the  Ra-  ijeen  quite  large,  as  the  enemy  appeared 
ot  MajoAavBge  Simultaneously  at  three  points,'  There 
uadoubtBaiy  seems  to  be  a  slight  disagreement  between 
coireot,  ^-^^  statement  of  Major  Savage  and  that  of 

Rev,  Mr.  Eussell,  both  of  whom  were  at  Hadley,  and  whose 
letters  constitute  the  only  reliable  record  of  the  occurrence. 
Major  Savage  says  that  the  attack  was  made  "in  three 
places  at  once,"  while  Mr.  Russell's  letter  states  that  "the 
enemy  broke  their  works  in  three  places."  Hubbard  fol- 
lows the  account  of  Russell,  and  other  historians  have 
adopted  his  statement.  The  report  of  Major  Savage  was 
probably  correct,  and  it  is  corroborated  by  otter  facts.  He 
undoubtedly  had  information  from  his  subordinates  in 
command,  and  was  himself  upon  the  ground  soon  after  the 
afEair  terminated.  Houses  were  burned  outside  the  fortifi- 
cations at  three  different  points,  and  this  fact  confirms  the 
account  of  the  commander-in-chief.  Then  Mr,  Rnssell  says 
that  only  one  house  was  burned  within  the  fortification, 
while  it  is  well  known  that  four  others  were  destroyed  out- 
side of  the  palisades.  If  three  openings  had  been  made  in 
the  defences,  of  sufficient  size  to  admit  the  foe,  it  is  but 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  other  houses  would  have  been 
burned  within  them. 

This  assault  seems  to  have  been  organized 

with  considerable  skill,  and  was  certainly 

executed  with  vigor.     The  plan  of  three 

simultaneous  onsets  was  well  devised,  and  but  for  the  size  of 

the  garrison,  must  have  proved  successful.     In  the  absence 

1  "  The  cneiuy  flecoely  aesaalted  Northampton  in  three  places  at  once  and  (oroed 
withlnthelIneaorpaUBaflea."—Lettero£Mal.  Savage,  dated  "Haflley, March  lfl,]era." 

"  On  the  14"  iDBt.  the  enemy    "    »    *    mads  a  moat  audflen  anfl  violent  Irruption 

""      "  .068,     «     *     *     •     burned  5 

[t.  EuBsell.  dated  Match  16. 

"  Go  the  Mtt  of  March,  1B76,  a  large  number  of  them  broke  throusli  the  pallisados  at 
tlie  lower  end  ol  Pleasant  Stieet,  in  three  places. "—Mr.  'WiUiams'  Hlatoricai  Sermon, 
1815,  p.  16. 

"March  li*.  the  enemy  fell  upon  Northampton,  and  in  three  plaeea  broke  through 
the  fortifyeation  of  palliaadoea  set  up  round  about  the  town  a  little  before  tor  their 

•*  On  the  14""  of  March,  at  break  of  day,  a  large  body  of  the  enemy  fell  upon  North- 
ampton—brolie  through  the  autroundlng  palieadea  at  tliree  points."— Hoyt'8  Indian 
Waca,  p.  215. 
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of  any  further  contemporary  testimony  concerning  the 
affair,  convincing  proof  exists  that  the  Indians  appeared 
at  three  distinct  and  separate  places.  The  position  of  the 
houses  burned  indicates  with  certainty  the  location  of  two 
of  them,  and  no  doubt  exists  conceiTiing  the  third.  Only 
at  one  point  were  the  palisades  penetrated,  and  it  may  be 
inferred  that  no  serious  attempt  to  hreak  through  them  was 
mEide  elsewhere.  "Viewed  in  any  light,  the  raid  on  North- 
ampton seems  to  have  been  carefully  designed  and  its  sev- 
eral parts  carried  out  in  unison.  It  is  comparatively  easy 
to  name  the  point  of  each  assault.  One  was  on  the  east- 
erly side  of  Round  Hill,  near  the  present  residence  of 
H.  R.  Hinckley;  another  on  King  Street,  very  near  the 
homestead  of  the  late  Eliphalet  Williams ;  and  the  third, 
and  most  desperate,  at  the  lower  end  of  Pleasant  Street. 
The  efforts  of  the  savages  were  successful  only  at  the  latter 
point,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  other  demonstra- 
tions were  but  feints  to  distract  and  bewilder  the  English. 

The  Enemy  Ed-  Having  made  an  opening  through  the  de- 
tcapped  and  fenccs,  the  savago  horde  swarmed  in  upon 
the  sleeping  town.  Though  the  Indians 
knew  there  were  soldiers  in  every  town,  they  undoubtedly 
believed  that  Northampton,  on  account  of  its  situation, 
had  the  smallest  garrison,  and  anticipated  an  easy  victory 
with  abundant  spoil.  Those  who  penetrated  the  palisades 
were  caught  in  a  trap,  and  in  escaping  through  the  aper- 
ture they  had  made,  must  have  lost  many  men.  The  red 
men  had  slight  respect  for  the  defences  adopted  by  the 
English,  and  with  little  difficulty  in  this  instance,  broke 
through  them ;  but  this  single  experience  was  sufficient. 
These  apparently  insignificant  barricades,  ever  after  proved 
effectual.  In  no  other  town  so  protected  were  the  fortifica- 
tions molested. 

The  Repulse  due  While  the  Opportune  arrival  of  Major  Treat, 
to  the  Presence  o^  tjjg  evening  of  the  13"',  contributed 
BndTceat,  largely  towards  the  safety  of    the   town, 

Capt.  Turner  and  his  company  were  also  in- 
strumental in  its  preservation.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what 
the  result  would  have  been  had  either  of  them  been  ab- 
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sent ;  botli  rendered  admirable  service,  and  to  their  com- 
bined eSorts  must  be  attributed  the  repulse  of  the  enemy, 

siae  orthe  ABswiit-    Different  estimates  have  been  made  of  the 
tng  Party,  number  of  Indians  engaged  in  this  assault, 

itumor  always  greatly  exaggerated  the  at- 
tacking forces  in  these  confiicta,  and  it  is  difficult  to  arrive 
at  a  reasonable  conjecture  concerning  them.  The  startled 
dwellers  at  Northampton,  when  the  town  was  encompassed 
on  three  sides  by  yelling  savages,  might  easily  have  imag- 
ined that  there  were  at  least  two  thousand^  of  them.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  reports  had  attributed  to  Philip 
an  army  of  three  thousand  men,  and  he  was  believed  to  be 
the  leader  as  well  as  the  organizer  of  the  expedition.  Prob- 
ably not  more  than  five  hundred  Indians  were  engaged  in 
this  affair. 

strengtb  of  the     The  garrison  comprised  seventy-eight  men 
GaiTiaoH.  Commanded  by  Capt.  William  Turner.     It 

was  reinforced  on  the  evening  previous  to 
the  assault  by  the  command  of  Major  Treat,  which  con- 
sisted of  two  companies  of  Connecticut  troops,  and  may 
have  numbered  nearly  two  hundred  men.  To  these  may 
be  added  the  militia  company  of  the  town,  which  must  at 
this  time  have  been  in  an  efficient  condition. 

TheKiiiedand     Considering  the  impetuosity  of  the  attack, 
Wounded.  au^  the  number  of  Indians  engaged  in  it, 

the  loss  to  the  settlers  was  not  great.  Four 
men  and  one  girl  were  killed  and  six  men  wounded.  The 
persons  killed  were  Robert  Bartlett,  Thomas  Holton,  and 
Mary  Earle,  residents  of  Northampton ;  James  McEennal, 
one  of  Capt.  Turner's  men,  and  Increase  Whelstone, 
another  soldier. 

Egbert  Bartlett  was  one  of  the  original  petitioners  and  a 
member  of  the  first  party  of  emigrants.  His  home  lot  was 
identical  with  that  owned  by  the  late  William  R.  Clapp,  on 
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Pleasant  Street.  Prominent  in  town  affairs,  his  name  ap- 
pears frequently  during  the  first  years  of  the  town.  His 
body  was  hastily  buried  in  the  highway  in  front  of  his  res- 
idence, probably  because  it  was  deemed  unsafe  to  attempt 
burial  in  the  cemetery,  although  it  was  within  the  fortifi- 
cations. ^  In  January,  1681,  bis  son  Samuel  was  granted  "a 
small  parcell  of  Land,  so  much  as  is  Conuenient  and  neede- 
full  to  compasse  his  fathers  graue  be  in  the  common  high- 
way." Thomas  Holton  was  the  youngest  son  of  William 
Holton,  who  lived  on  the  home  lot  nest  but  one  above  that 
of  Robert  Bartlett.  He  was  unmarried.  Mary  Earle  was 
the  eldest  daughter  of  John  Earle,  and  was  but  twelve 
years  of  age.  Her  father  was  not  long  a  resident  of  North- 
ampton, and  did  not  at  this  time  own  any  property  in  the 
town.  He  married  Mary,  daughter  of  John  Webb  Sr. 
Nothing  is  known  of  the  two  soldiers.  One  of  them  was 
probably  the  sentinel,  who  in  one  account,  was  said  to  have 
been  slain. 

Loss  of  the  inaiaas.  The  number  of  Indians  killed  is  not  known, 
and  as  usual  in  such  cases,  the  estimates 
vary.  Caught  as  they  were  within  the  fortifications,  it 
seems  probable  that  many  of  them  must  have  been  slain, 
while  struggling  to  escape.  It  may  be  supposed,  however, 
that  before  any  large  number  succeeded  in  effecting  an  en- 
trance, they  found  more  soldiers  than  they  bargained  for. 
Mr.  Russell  states:  "There  are  said  to  be  found  slain 
about  a  dozen  of  the  enemy."  Menownet,  a  friendly  In- 
dian, said  that  they  had  one  killed  and  four  wounded.^ 
Another  but  less  trustworthy  account  places  the  Indian  loss 
at  twenty.  = 

Loss  o(  Property  to    Fortunately  the  loss  of  property  was  much 
Nortnampton.        ]ggg  than  could  have  been  anticipated  when 
the  number  of  buildings  outside  of  the  for- 
tifications is  taken  into  account.     The  letters  of  Major  Sav- 

etery  was  enoloBed 
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age  and  Mr.  Russell  agree  in  tlie  statement  that  five  houses 
and  five  barns  were  burned,  the  latter  addihg  that  one  was 
"within  the  fortification."  From  the  records  of  land 
grants  to  the  sufferers  in  the  Indian  war  of  1675  and  1676, 
it  is  possible  to  name  the  persona  whose  buildings  were 
burned,  and  consequently  to  designate  their  home  lots. 
The  only  house  destroyed  within  the  palisades  was  that  of 
"William  Holton,  who  lived  on  Pleasant  Street,  very  near 
the  dwelling  of  Robert  Bartlett.  It  is  conjectured  that  the 
defences  were  broken  through  in  this  immediate  vicinity. 
John  Holton,  son  of  William  and  brother  of  Thomas  who 
was  slain,  had  a  war  grant  of  a  small  lot,  containing  sixty 
rods  on  Meeting  House  Hill,  and  to  his  brother  Samuel  was 
given  a  lot  very  near  it  of  the  same  size.  Neither  of 
these  young  men  had  been  granted  home  lots  previously, 
though  both  had  married.  Why  these  grants,  named  as  In- 
dian war  grants,  were  made  to  the  sons  while  the  father  was 
still  living,  and  their  residence  was  within  the  fortifica- 
tions, is  not  clear. 

The  other  buildings  burned  at  this  time,  all  of  which 
were  without  the  line  of  palisades,  were  those  of  Alexan- 
der Alvord,  who  lived  probably  in  the  vicinity  of  what  is 
now  known  as  Pomeroy  Terrace ;  John  Alexander,  who 
occupied  what  was  known  in  later  years  as  the  Edwin  Clark 
estate  on  Bridge  Street ;  Samuel  Allen,  who  lived  on  King 
Street,  on  the  lot  afterwards  owned  and  occupied  by 
Eev.  Mr.  Hooker,  and  later  by  the  late  Eliphalet  Williams ; 
and  Matthew  Clesson,  who  owned  the  lot  on  which  H. 
E.  Hinckley  now  resides. 

Looat£oQ  of  the  War     Each  of  these  persous  received  war  grants 
GrantB  to  the     at  this  time.    Alexander  Alvord's  was  on 
aonr  "™^      *'     Hawley  Street,  near  the  site  of  the  Chicago 
Beef  Oo.'s  warehouse;  John  Alexander's 
was  on  King  Street  near  the  house  now  occupied  by  John 
Parnell ;  Samufel  AUen  was  granted  a  small  lot  on  Meeting 
House  Hill,  including  the  site  of  the  present  Court  House. 
Matthew  Clesson's  lot  of  sixty  rods,  was  west  of  King 
Street,   on  the  brook  above  Park.     There  was  some  disa- 
greement between  Olesson  and  the  town  authorities  in  ref- 
erence to  this  grant.     In  1702,  he  was  given  a  home  lot  of 
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four  acres  "on  condition  tliat  lie  quit  the  town  of  an  en- 
gagement wMch  lie  says  they  made  to  him  concerning  the 
burning  of  his  house  by  the  Indians  in  IGl'o."  ^ 

other  Special  Other  grants  Were  made  at  tMs  time  to  John 
Grants  made  at  Alvord  and  Joseph  Hawley.  ^  John  was 
the  son  of  Alexander  Alvord  and  his  grant 
was  on  King  Street,  in  the  vicinity  of  Allen  Street,  Noth- 
ing js  known  of  the  grant  to  Mr,  Hawley,  other  than  that 
it  was  "near  the  school  house,"  in  the  vicinity  of  Meeting 
House  Hill,  probably  where  Court  Street  has  since  been  lo- 
cated. On  the  records  both  are  endorsed  as  "  granted  in 
time  of  Indian  war,"  though  it  is  not  easy  to  understand 
how  they  could  have  been  given  on  account  of  losses  occa- 
sioned by  that  conflict. 

The  Facte  Pre-     It  is  apparent  from  these  facts  that  the  lo- 

aantad  Hi  the     catiou  of   the  orieinal  homesteads   of  the 

dian  AttaoJts.         porsons  to  wtom  were  granted  small  lots  on 

account  of  the  burning  of  their  houses,  will 

determine  the  points  of  the  Indian  feints  or  assaults,  on  the 

14"  of  March,  167§ ;  consequently  it  is  evident  that  these 

demonstrations  were  made  on  Prospect,  upper  King,  Bridge 

and  Pleasant  Streets,  the  house  on  Pomeroy  Terrace  being 

burned  by  the  party  assaulting  the  latter  point. 

Grants  were  made     Twelv6  porsous'  received  compensation  in 

to  Tweite  Per-     land  because  of  losses  in  1675  and  1676,  but 

the  number  of  houses  burned,  according  to 

the  most  reliable  statements  was  only  ten.     The  owner  of 

1    Matthew  Cleseon  bought  the  homestead  of  Thomas  Lewis,  with  house  nud  bacn 
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one  of  them  received  nothing,  but  his  two  sons  had  special 
grants,  on  this  acconnt,  and  two  other  persons  who  had  no 
houses  to  hum,  were  rewarded  in  the  same  manner. 

The  Indians  ob-  The  plunder  obtained  by  the  enemy  was  in- 
tained  but  little  considerable,  Mrs.  Eowlandson  says  that 
tookno  PrL-  tbey  "returned  with  some  horses,  sheep 
oners-  and  Other  things."    No  captives  were  taken 

by  the  Indians  in  this  attack,  and  no  one  was  killed  outside 
the  fortifications.  The  reason  for  this  is  obvious.  Those 
families  living  without  the  palisades  undoubtedly  retired 
within  them  during  the  night,  otherwise  many  more  per- 
sons would  have  been  killed  and  some  would  certainly  have 
been  captured.  All  of  them  without  doubt  had  relatives 
within  the  fortifications,  with  whom  they  could  find  accom- 
modations. 

Driven  from  North-  Soou  after  their  dlscomfiture  at  Northamp- 
ampton,  tha  Ene-  ton,  the  enemy  suddenly  appeared  before 
Hatfield!'^  '  Hatfield.  Already  aware  of  the  attack 
upon  the  neighboring  town,  Capt.  Moseley 
was  prepared  for  them.  But  the  Indians  had  no  relish  for 
any  more  fighting  that  day,  and  were  not  anxious  to  assail 
another  fortified  town.  No  demonstration  was  made  and 
the  savages  speedily  vanished. 

Northampton  again  Two  dajs  af terwards  Northampton  had  an- 
Aiarmed.  other  alarm.     The  enemy  were  seen  on  two 

sides  of  the  town  in  considerable  numbers, 
about  two  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  16'". '  They  un- 
doubtedly designed  another  surprise  and  night  attack,  but 
found  the  inhabitants  ready  to  meet  them.  Messengers 
were  sent  to  Major  Savage  at  Hadley,  for  assistance,  hut 
the  Indians  retreated  without  striking  a  blow,  and  never 
again  threatened  the  place  in  force. 

The  Indians  c  o  n-     The  enemy  returned  to  their  head-quarters 

tinue  tueir  Wan-     at  Squakcag,  but  they  did  not  long  remain 

"'  °'^^'  quiet.     Mrs.  Eowlandson's  narrative  shows 

that  they  were  almost  constantly  on  the  move  up  and  down 

1    "Being  beaten  oH  the?  marcbed  towards  Hat&etd  and  were  seen  In  several 
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the  valley,  seldom  remaining  more  than  a  few  days  in  any 
camp.  Small  parties  still  continued  to  infest  the  county, 
committing  depradations  in  various  quarters. 

Outrages  Cominit-  Ou  the  26'"  of  March,  a  party  of  sixteen,  or 
tad  in  soutnecn  eighteen  men,  accompanied  by  women  and 
""^  children,  while  on   their  way  from  Long- 

meadow  to  attend  church  at  Springfield,  were  waylaid  by 
seven  or  eight  Indians.  One  man  and  a  woman  were 
killed,  and  two  men  wounded.  In  the  confusion,  two 
women  and  their  babes  were  taken  prisoners.  Major 
Pynchon  immediately  dispatched  a  squadron  in  pursuit. 
Sixteen  men  sent  out  by  Major  Savage,  from  Hadley, 
joined  them  the  next  morning,  and  the  enemy  were  soon 
after  discovered.  While  their  pursuers  were  in  sight,  the 
savages  dashed  out  the  brains  of  the  Infants  and  knocked 
the  women  on  the  head.  The  Indians  escaped  in  a  swamp 
which  the  English  horsemen  were  unable  to  penetrate. 
One  man  was  killed  in  Springfield  and  two  men  killed  and 
two  houses  burned  in  Westfield,  during  the  winter. 

A  Tragedj  at     About  the  first  of    April,    some    Hadley 
Hookaauni.  farmers,  under  an  escort  from  the  garrison, 

went  to  Hockanum  to  work.  They  were 
ambushed  by  the  Indians,  Dea.  Goodman^  and  two  of  the 
soldiers  killed,  and  Thomas  Reed,  another  soldier,  cap- 
tured. ^ 
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CHAPTER   XXV. 
KING  PHILIP'S  WAR— CONSOLIDATION  FAILS. 

Tbe  Enemy  Active  Thb  War  was  DOt  Confined  to  any  one  por- 
!n  aji  DireotioQE.  tion  of  the  colouy.  It  covered  all  parts, 
and  almost  simultaneous  blows  fell  in  the 
two  opposite  extremes  of  the  province,  Groton  was 
assaulted  on  the  13"*  of  March,  and  Northampton  on  the 
ll'*".  On  the  same  day  that  the  people  of  Longmeadow  were 
attacked,  Marlboro  was  set  upon  and  destroyed,  Capt. 
Pierce  and  his  company  slain  at  Patucket  River,  Simsbury, 
Ct.,  burned,  and  Windsor  attacked.  The  enemy  were  not 
at  all  points  equally  successful,  yet  they  inflicted  almost 
continuous  destruction,  in  one  section  or  the  other,  and 
kept  the  entire  force  of  their  opponents  constantly  on  the 
move. 

A  Scheme  to  Con-  With  BO  large  an  extent  of  country  to  de- 
oentrftte  the  fend  against  a  foe  active,  mysterious,  mer- 
BiTer"  Vett'iV  ciless,  appearing  in  exaggerated  numbers 
msnta.  on  the  Same  day  at  remote  points,  keeping 

the  whole  colony  in  terror  and  uncertainty,  no  wonder  the 
authorities  were  at  a  loss  what  course  to  pursue.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  Council,  with  limited  means  at  its 
command,  unable  to  provide  adequate  defence  everywhere, 
or  to  garrison  properly,  so  many  towns,  conceived  the  idea 
of  concentrating  the  settlements  in  the  Connecticut  valley 
upon  two  points.  The  smaller  towns  were  to  remove  to  the 
larger.  This  scheme  was  broached  in  a  letter  from  Secre- 
tary Rawson  to  Major  Savage,  under  date  of  March  36'", 
1676,  from  which  the  following  is  an  extract :  — 

"That  those  oar  towns  OQ  Connecticut  Eiverdo  immediatelj'  consult 
and  determine  the  putting  themselves  into  such  a  position  as  may  beat 
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accommodate  their  eecnrity  and  provision,  which  we  judge  must  be  by 
their  gathering  together  in  aach  places  and  numbers  that  they  may  be 
able  to  defend  themselves,  and  some  considerable  part  of  each  com- 
pany be  improved  in  planting  »  »  *  and  ia  case  this  cannot  be  in 
each  town,  then  the  lesser  towns  must  gather  to  the  greater.  To  re- 
main in  such  a  scattered  state,  is  to  expose  lives  and  estates  to  the  mer- 
ciless cruelty  of  the  enemy,  and  is  no  less  than  tempting  Divine  Provi- 
dence, and  to  quit  our  plantations  one  after  another,  refusing  to  com- 
ply to  the  present  humbling  and  dreadfnl  hand  of  the  Lord  against  us, 
is  to  be  our  own  esecutioners  and  we  fear  will  be  *  *  *  to  our  min 
more  than  the  sword  of  the  enemy  when  too  Late.  Some  that  know 
those  places  best,  do  apprehend  that  Springfield  and  Hadley  are  the  fit- 
test places  for  their  fortifying  and  planting." 

Letter  fcom  secre-  Another  letter  from  Secretary  Rawson  had. 
tftry  Rawsoc  to  been  Sent  to  Major  Pynchon  at  Springfield, 
Major  PrnohoQ.  ^^^^  Maicli  30'",  1676.  In  it  the  same 
method  of  concentration  was  proposed.  Ordinarily  such 
a  suggestion  would  have  been  equivalent  to  a  command, 
but  the  people  were  not  ready  to  adopt  this  one.  The  Sec- 
retary says  that  he  can  see  no  other  way 

' '  But  to  come  all  together  in  some  convenient  place  in  the  town  and 
take  in  so  large  a  fort  that  the  proprietors  may  live  in  distinct  houses 
or  shelters  «  »  *  and  Westfield  must  join  with  you  and  totaUy  re- 
move to  you,  for  'tis  impossible  to  hold  both  towns,  the  enemy  being 
so  many  in  those  parts  and  our  army  must  remove  from  them,  we  are 
assaiilted  on  every  side  «  *  *  moat  of  our  frontiers  are  away  off; 
Qiu-  present  work  is  to  aecnre  the  principal  towns  upon  the  sea  coast ; 
we  cannot  see  how  your  people  can  remove  at  present,  but  must  ride  it 
out  as  best  you  can ;  we  speak  not  of  particular  persons  but  of  the 
body  of  the  people,  for  whither  will  you  go,  or  how  will  you  remove 
your  com  and  goods?  The  like  advice  we  have  given  for  the  other 
towns  upon  the  River,  to  come  in  all  to  Hadley'  and  forb'f  y  it  well,  and 
there  by  united  strength  it  may  be  kept,  but  otherwise  aU  will  be  lost 
according  to  reason.  Suppose  the  enemy  should  plant  ux)On  your  de- 
serted towns ;  it  is  hoped  when  the  coin  is  grown  we  may  have  ability 
to  destroy  it.  We  must  strengthen  the  heart.  Ammunition  is  scarce 
here.  If  your  people  be  averse  to  our  advice,  we  must  be  necessitated 
to  draw  off  onr  forcesfrom  them,  for  we  cannot  spare  them  nor  supply 
them  with  ammunition.  We  have  ordered  the  Major  to  leave  some  of 
the  garrison  soldiers  to  strengthen  you,  If  you  are  able  to  provide  food 
for  them." 
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The  Advice  of  the  These  two  letters  show  that  a  state  almost 
Cmmoii  Disap-  of  panic  prevailed  among  the  leading  men 
Towns  intB^  of  the  colony.  Beset  on  all  sides,  the  au- 
fs'te'3.  thorities  knew   not   which    way   to  turn. 

Needing  all  their  resources  for  the  defence  of  the  eastern 
towns,  they  must  devise  some  means  by  which  the  valley 
settlements  could  take  care  of  themselves.  The  most  feas- 
ible method  seemed  to  be  that  of  union  for  a  common  de- 
fence. Such  a  concentration  and  abandonment  of  towns 
must  have  resulted  in  the  entire  removal  of  the  English 
from  the  valley.  This  advice  was  injudicious  and  disheart- 
ening. Fortunately  the  proposition  found  no  supporters 
among  those  who  were  most  imm.ediately  interested  in  the 
suggested  movement.  Strong,  able  and  voluminous  pro- 
tests were  showered  upon  the  Council.  The  authorities  had 
misjudged  the  spirit  of  the  settlers.  They  were  not  yet 
ready  to  give  up  all  that  they  had  toiled  so  hard,  ajid  suf- 
fered so  much  to  gain.  They  refused  to  yield  their  homes, 
their  land,  and  their  household  effects  to  the  fury  of  the 
savage  foe.  Such  a  course,  while  it  would  greatly  encour- 
age the  enemy,  and  proclaim  the  panic  existing  among  the 
English,  would  also  add  impetus  to  the  reported  designs  of 
the  French,  as  shadowed  by  the  statements  of  the  Indians, 
that  they  intended  to  drive  out  the  English  and  recolonize 
the  country.  1 

The  towns  met  the  case  promptly  and  fearlessly.  They 
were  not  disposed  to  follow  the  advice  of  the  Council,  and 
did  not  hesitate  to  give  their  reasons.  Rev.  Mr.  Eussell  of 
Hadley,  strongly  antagonized  the  plan,  though  it  did  not 
contemplate  the  abandonment  of  that  town. 

NorthamptoQ  Op-  The  leading  citizens  of  Northampton  were 
poaee  the  Propo-     opposed  to  any  such  actiou.     Satisfied  that 

sitlon,  aad  sends        ,  i  •,  ^  i    ,  ...... 

astroogProtest.     the  peoplB  preferred  to  remain  m  their  own 

town,  and  bravely  meet  whatever  danger 

menaced,   they  forwarded  a   vigorous  protest.     Notwith- 
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standing  tlie  sufferings  they  liad  "but  just  undergone,  in  a 
savage  attack  by  the  enemy,  which  they  had  reason  to  fear 
might  be  repeated  at  any  time,  they  were  unwilling  oven 
to  entertain  a  thought  of  leaving  the  place.  Saved  only  by 
the  most  fortunate  combination  of  circumstances,  they  pre- 
ferred still  to  endure  the  suspense  of  sudden  and  unex- 
pected assaidt,  the  labor  and  fatigue  of  constant  watch 
and  ward,  as  well  as  the  burden  and  expense  of  subsisting 
and  paying  the  wages  of  a  garrison.  Their  protest  is 
manly  and  courageous,  and  exhibits  the  patient  endurance 
and  strong  faith  of  the  pioneers  of  the  Connecticut  Valley. 
The  following  letter,  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Stoddard, 
was  at  once  forwarded  to  Boston :  — 

NorthamptoTi,  March  38, 1676. 
Hon''; 

We  are  not  unsensible  that  your  ears  are  dayly  filled  with  the  cryes 
of  many  people  in  thia  day  of  calamity,  through  all  parts  of  the  Coun- 
try, &  are  loth  to  add  unto  yonr  afliction,  by  bringing  any  unnecessary 
trouble  opon  yoa :  yet  we  dare  doe  no  other  in  faithf  ullnesse  unto  our- 
selves &  the  Country,  then  present  breifely  our  condition  before  you ; 
we  dare  not  entertain  any  thoughts  of  deserting  this  plantation :  the 
Lord  has  wounderfully  ajipeared  of  late  for  our  preservation,  Sc  we 
feare  it  woiild  be  displeasing  unto  him,  if  we  should  give  up  int«  the 
hands  of  our  enemies,  by  running  away,  that  which  the  Lord  has  so 
eminently  delivered  out  of  their  hands,  when  they  did  so  violently 
assault  us :  if  we  should  desert  a  town  of  such  considerable  strength, 
it  may  so  animate  the  enemy,  &  discourage  other  plantations,  as  may 
prove  no  small  prejudice  unto  the  Country;  besides  there  seems  to  us 
a  great  necessity  for  holding  this  place  for  the  releife  of  those  forces 
that  may  be  improved  in  following  the  enemy:  to  bring  provisions 
either  from  Boston  or  Hartford  for  the  supply  of  an  Army  in  these 
quarters  is  a  worke  of  no  small  difficulty  &  danger;  the  want  of 
places  of  entertainment  for  an  Army  in  these  parts,  may  hazEird  the 
loBse  of  many  opportunities :  if  we  may  be  aJlowed  to  judge,  there  can 
be  no  prosecuting  of  the  wan  in  these  parts  to  advantage  unlesse  this 
&  the  two  neighbour  Towns  be  maintained ;  yet  we  must  needs  say  we 
feare  it  will  be  a  worke  too  heavy  for  us  to  defend  onr  selvs :  late  expe- 
rience has  taught  ub,  that  unlesse  we  had  been  furnished  with  consid- 
erable niunbera  of  men  besides  our  own,  we  had  in  likelyhood  become 
a  prey  to  our  enemies :  the  enemy  has  a  great  strength  in  these  parts, 
&  probably  does  but  watch  for  the  drawing  away  of  the  army  that 
they  may  renew  their  attempt :  our  earnest  request  therefore  to  your 
Hon"  r  is,  that  you  would  not  suffer  us  to  be  left  destitute :  but  allow 
us  what  number  of  men  you  judge  convenient  for  the  bolding  of  the 
Town :  &  least  the  charge  (the  country  being  now  at  great  expence) 
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shOTild  discourse  from  granting  ouv  desire,  we  will  at  our  own  coat, 
bear  the  charge  of  a  sufficient  garrison ;  if  your  Hon",  shall  see  cause 
to  allow  us  fifty  souldiers,  beside  thoae  which  have  kept  with  us  aU  win- 
ter, we  win  diet  theni  freely  &  pay  them  their  wages :  whereas  some 
have  Informed  the  Councill  that  Springf eild  is  one  of  the  most  conve- 
nient Towns  for  others  t«  repair  to:  your  Hon"  are  much  misled  therin 
for  the  bnike  of  the  Town  is  burnt  allready :  whereby  they  are  uncapa^ 
ble  to  entertain  others,  &  their  land  lies  remote,  most  of  it  on  the  other 
side  of  the  great  river,  so  they  are  uncapable,  we  fear  either  to 
maintain  themselvs  or  others :  thus  leaving  onr  request  nnto  your 
solemn  consideration,  &  desiring  the  Lord  to  guide  you  &  support  your 
hearts  under  these  sore  exercises,  we  fate  leave  &  Rest 
yom-  humble  servants 
W-Hampton  Sol:  Stoddaed 

mar:  38,  76  John  Strong 

WlLUAM  Clakeb 
The  generality  of  the  Town  doe  David  Wilton 

consent  to  pay  the  garrison  John  Limon 

soTildiers,  rather  than  John  King 

want  them."  ^ 

Tne  Finn  and  Mod-  This  document  states  the  case  fairly  and  of- 
srate  Damaod  of  fgpg  strong  reasons  against  the  project  of 
Sorthampton.  consolidation.  Couched  in  firm  and  cour- 
teous language,  the  letter  commanded  a  re- 
spectful hearing,  and  no  doubt  its  arguments  were  accorded 
their  due  weight  in  the  consideration  of,  and  final  disposi- 
tion of  the  case.  The  citizens  ask  for  a  moderate  garrison, 
only  fifty  men  in  addition  to  the  numher  that  had  been  on 
duty  there  during  the  winter.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
Major  Appleton  left  thirty-six  men  to  do  guard  duty  here 
the  fall  before.  The  people  were  ready  to  subsist  and  pay 
these  men,  notwithstanding  their  impoverished  condition. 
This  was  but  a  scant  garrison  for  so  large  a  town  while  ac- 
tive hostilities  were  in  progress,  yet  the  inhabitants  pre- 
ferred to  run  their  chances  with  it  rather  than  abandon  the 
plantation.  To  leave  the  settlement  would  give  a  death 
blow  to  their  fondest  hopes,  and  yield  to  the  savage  foe  all 
they  had  straggled  for  and  gained  in  twenty  years.  They 
"dare  not"  under  the  circumstances  consider  such  a  sug- 
gestion, and  events  proved  that  they  were  justified  in  their 
refusal. 

1    Mass.  ArehiYes,  v,  88,  p.  1S3. 
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No  Action  taken  Apparently  the  town  took  no  action  on  this 
by  the  Town,  proposition.  If  any  meeting  was  called  to 
consider  the  question,  no  record  of  it  exists. 
While  the  letters  to  Major  Savage  and  Col.  Pynchon  were 
declared  to  be  advisory,  they  had  all  the  authority  of  an 
order,  and  had  the  recommendations  contained  in  them  ac- 
corded with  the  sentiments  of  the  people,  their  suggestions 
would  have  been  promptly  carried  out.  Issued  in  that  form 
purposely,  they  were  undoubtedly  intended  as  feelers, 
Prohably  it  was  not  deemed  necessary  that  the  town  should 
act  in  an  official  capacity  in  reference  to  them  at  that  stage 
of  the  affair.  An  informal  meeting  of  the  citizens  may 
have  been  held,  which  authorized  the  protest,  or  it  may 
have  been  decided  upon  by  the  military  authorities.  The 
document  was  signed  by  the  clergyman,  the  ruling  elder, 
the  military  committee,  and  two  of  the  selectmen,  one  of 
the  latter  being  a  member  of  the  committee  on  military 
affairs. 

We Btfie Id  Protests,  Wostfield  also  protested  sharply,  contend- 
ing that  if  such  a  consolidation  was  to  bo 
made,  Westfield  was  much  the  better  place  for  it  thsm 
Springfield,  The  committee  argued  that  Springfield  would 
be  difficult  to  fortify,  and  not  good  to  live  in,  as  most  of  it 
had  been  burned,  and  the  tillage  land  was  remote,  situated 
on  both  sides  of  the  river,  Westfield,  they  averred,  could 
be  more  easily  defended  than  Springfield,  and  the  soil  was 
better  adapted  to  cultivation.  The  Council  at  Hartford 
advised  them  not  to  desert  their  plantation.  They  decided 
to  contract  and  strengthen  their  fortifications,  and  asked 
for  a  garrison  of  thirty  men. 

The  Council  of  Con-     Correspondence  passed  between  Rov,  Mr, 
nfiotiont  Disap-     Russell  of  Hadley,  and  the  Council  of  Con- 
LIuerisD°opped.     nccticut,  respecting  the  proposed  concen- 
tration of   towns.     The  Council  strongly 
disapproved,    and    offered    many    convincing    arguments 
against  the  project,  sending  an  address  to  the  Council  of 
Massachusetts.     They  say  that  the  enemy  will  destroy  the 
deserted  places,  and  possess  the  land  to  plant,  and  "one  of 
the  best  granaries  in  your  colony  will  be  lost,  which  is  so 
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much  needed."  Finding  so  great  opposition  to  their  sug- 
gestion among  those  most  interested  in  it,  the  authorities 
permitted  the  matter  to  subside. 

The  Town  Accepts  Whatever  actiou  may  have  been  taken  pre- 
the  Qarriaon.  viously,  it  seems  that  the  three  towns  of 
Northampton,  Hatfield,  and  Hadley,  acted 
in  concert  in  reference  to  the  garrisons.  On  the  8'"  of 
April,  "the  towne  voted  to  except  of  fifty  souldiers  to 
keep  garison  in  this  towne  acording  to  the  proposition  that 
the  commitee  for  Northampton  Hadly  and  Hatfield  sent  in 
the  last  leter  to  the  counsil  Baring  date  March  31, 1676," 

Tbe  Eneiisb  ready     Harassed  and  stricken  at  all  points,  the  Eng- 
lor  Peace.  \i^\j^  were  ready  to  close  the  war  in  any  hon- 

orable and  satisfactory  manner.  In  the  lat- 
ter part  of  March,  an  attempt  was  made  to  negotiate  a 
treaty  of  peace  with  the  Indians,  Both  colonies  were 
ready  for  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  but  the  overtures  came 
from  Connecticut,  which  had  suffered  little  in  comparison 
with  Massachusetts,  A  flag  of  truce,  borne  by  a  party 
of  friendly  Indians,  conducted  by  Towcanchasson,  was 
sent  to  the  tribes  up  the  river,  by  order  of  the  Connecticut 
Council.  The  chief  carried  a  document,  dated  March  28'", 
1676,  which  contained  a  proposition  for  an  exchange  of 
prisoners,  and  intimations  that  a  treaty  of  peace  would  be 
concluded  with  any  of  the  sachems.  The  Indians  received 
these  proposals  with  divided  opinions.  Burning  to  revenge 
the  disaster  of  December,  the  Narragansetts  refused  to 
entertain  thoughts  of  peace.  The  Nipmucks,  the  Po- 
cumtncks,  and  other  river  tribes,  inveigled  into  the  war 
through  the  diplomacy  of  Philip,  and  realizing  that  they 
were  left  to  carry  it  on  with  little  or  no  help  from  him, 
were  weary  of  the  strife,  and  would  undoubtedly  have  wel- 
comed the  end  of  the  war.  The  fishing  and  planting  sea- 
son was  at  hand,  and  in  order  to  gain  time,  the  Indians 
were  willing  to  parley.  A  vague  and  non-committal  reply 
was  returned  to  the  missive  of  the  Council,  by  the  chiefs 
assembled  at  Northfield.  Without  delay  the  Council 
answered  the  Indians.  They  repeated  the  ofEer  to  exchange 
captives,  or  they  would  ransom  the  English  prisoners,  and 
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suggested  that  a  meeting  should  be  held  at  Hadley,  within 
eight  days,  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  a  peace.  The 
Indian  messengers  or  commissioners  were  to  have  safe  con- 
duct coming  and  returning,  and  a  response  was  demanded 
witliin  five  days.  No  further  notice  of  these  propositions 
was  taken  by  the  Indians. 

General  coDdition  On  the  26'"  of  March,  all  the  Connecticut 
at  ABairs.  soldiers  had  been  withdrawn  from  the  coun- 

ty, Major  Treat  was  ordered  on  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  ITarragansetts,  hut  had  been  suddenly  re- 
called to  Hartford,  to  protect  the  settlements  in  Connecti- 
cut. In  this  immediate  vicinity,  since  the  attack  on  North- 
ampton, no  demonstration  in  force  had  been  made.  The 
Indians  were  husj-ing  themselves  in  preparations  for  de- 
fence, as  well  as  in  obtaining  supplies  of  food.  A  large 
camp  was  established  at  some  considerable  distance  up  the 
river,  and  forts  built  for  its  protection.  Their  scouting 
parties  were  still  hovering  about  the  plantations,  and  cat- 
tle, horses  and  sheep  were  constantly  stolen.  The  feeling 
of  insecurity  and  disquiet  which  prevailed  among  the  Eng- 
lish, was  greatly  augmented  when  the  troops  were  recalled 
early  in  April.  In  a  few  weeks  it  was  reported  that  three 
hundred  acres  of  com  had  been  planted  by  the  savages  at 
Pocumtuck,  and  that  every  fishing  place  on  the  river  above 
Deerfield,  had  its  camp  of  busy  fishermen.  Encouraged  by 
the  repeated  success  of  their  eastern  confederates,  aware  of 
the  panic  existing  among  the  English,  and  of  the  recall  of 
the  Connecticut,  and  a  portion  of  the  Bay  forces,  and  be- 
lieving themselves  secure,  the  enemy  spent  much  time  in 
feasting  and  carousing. 

Major  saTBBe  K  e  -  The  disastoTS  wMch  befell  the  eastern  towns, 
called,  but  learaa  fourteen  of  wMch  had  sufEcrcd  severely, 
To™s.  "*  caused  the  Massachusetts  Council  to  recall 

most  of  the  troops  in  the  valley.  Major 
Savage  received  peremptorj'  orders,  and  marched  on  the 
7*"  of  April,  to  the  assistance  of  the  eastern  army.  He 
took  with  him  four  companies  under  Moseley,  Whipple, 
Oilman,  and  Drinker,  leaving  Capt.  Turner  in  command, 
with  a  force  of  one  hundred  fifty-one  men.     These  were 
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distributed  in  the  following  order :  Forty-six  men  at 
Northampton,  under  Sergt,  Fogg ;  forty-five  men  at  Hat- 
field, under  Sergt.  Robert  Bardwell ;  and  fifty-one  men  at 
Hadley,  under  Sergt,  Robert  Prosser,  while  nine  men  had 
been  sent  to  Springfield. 

Ca.pt.  Turner  ssItb  Quietness  prevailed  during  the  month  of 
to  be  Relieved  of  April.  Considering  themselves  secure,  the 
enemy  continued  the  work  of  accumulating 
provisions.  The  withdrawal  of  so  many  soldiers,  made  it 
impossible  for  the  commandant  to  pursue  any  other  than  a 
defensive  policy.  While  this  state  of  inactivity  prevailed, 
the  soldiers  were  suffering  for  want  of  clothing,  and 
Capt.  Turner  in  reporting  their  condition,  asked  to  be 
relieved  of  the  command  on  account  of  ill  health. '  No  at- 
tention was  paid  to  this  hint,  and  he  continued  to  serve  till 
the  famous  battle  at  the  Falls— since  known  by  his  name — 
in  which  he  lost  his  life. 

A  further  Keauc-  The  military  committees  of  the  towns  of 
tion  o(  the  Gar-  Northampton  and  Hadley,  considering  the 
number  of  soldiers  more  than  sufficient  for 
guard  duty  alone,  apparently  desirous  of  relieving  them- 
selves of  the  inefficient  and  incapable  among  them,  and 
seeking  to  lift  the  burden  of  supporting  so  many  men,  pe- 
titioned the  General  Court,  on  the  first  of  May,  for  a  re- 
duction of  the  garrison  by  one-half.  The  country  agreed 
to  pay  the  wages  of  those  remaining.^  This  reduction  left 
but  twenty-three  men  in  Northampton,  hardly  enough  it 
would  seem  for  guard  duty, 

1  "The  soiaiecshece  ace  In  gceat  afstress  for  want  of  olothiDg.  toth  Lioen  and 
woolen.  Some  has  been  brought  from  Quabaug,  but  not  one  eighth  of  what  we  want. 
*  "  '  I  Ehouia  be  glad  if  eome  better  person  might  be  found  tor  this  employment, 
for  my  weakneas  of  body  aud  often  infirmities  will  hanllj-  suffer  ma  to  do  my  duty 
as  I  ought,  and  it  would  grieve  me  to  neglect  anj^hing  that  might  be  for  the  good  of 
the  oountiy  in  this  day  of  their  distress."— Letter  of  Capt,  Turner,  dated  Eadlay, 


S    "In  answer  to  the  desire  A  mo 

tion  of  the  oomittees 

of  Hadley  and  Korthami 

ion,  the  Court  on  consideration  th( 

djera  in  those  tonnes  be,  by  the  eoi 

nanders  there,  dismist 

staying  there,  as  Bhail  be  directed 

or  othemlee  knoune ; 

country  shall  pay  the  wages  of  the 

other  remayning  halfe  i 

;f  the  3"  garrison  souldjer 

from  that  time."- Records  of  Massi 

ichusetts,  TOl.  5,  p.  91 
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The  Settlers  reaflj  Though  one-half  the  troops  had  departed, 
to  assume  the  ftig  people  Were  not  disheartened.  They 
did  not  propose  to  submit  meeidy  to  the  in- 
solence of  their  enemies,  who,  sitting  down  at  their  ease, 
almost  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  settlements,  awaited 
the  close  of  the  fishing  and  planting  season  before  they 
swept  down  upon  the  valley  towns.  Either  because  they 
were  so  completely  absorbed  in  the  immediate  work  of  the 
season,  or  perchance  awaiting  the  outcome  of  the  pending 
peace  negotiations,  the  Indians  remained  quiet  during  the 
latter  part  of  April  and  the  opening  days  of  May.  The 
inaction  of  their  foes,  however,  did  not  lure  the  settlers 
into  fancied  security.  Their  courage  rose  with  the  immi- 
nence of  the  threatened  danger,  and  they  were  ready  to 
take  the  offensive.  Well  aware  that  an  effective  blow  at 
this  time  would  greatly  cripple  the  enemy,  and  believing 
that  under  existing  circumstances,  a  night  attack  upon  the 
Indian  encampment  might  be  successful,  they  clamored  to 
be  led  against  the  foe. 

The  Desire  of  the  This  feeling  is  woll  presented  in  a  letter  to 
People  to  attack  \^]^q  Couucil,  signed  by  Capt,  Turner  and  six 
totthUi'a'LBttOT  others,  doubtless  members  of  the  military 
to  the  couneiL  commlttees  in  the  several  towns.  In  it  the 
prevailing  sentiment  to  "be  out  against  the  enemy"  is 
made  manifest,  they  consider  that  "  the  enemy  is  now  come 
so  near  us,  that  we  count  we  might  goe  forth  in  the  evening, 
and  come  upon  them  in  the  darknesse  of  the  same  night." 
They  say  that  "It  is  the  generall  voyce  of  the  people  here 
y'  now  is  the  time  to  distresse  the  enemy,  and  that  could 
we  driue  them  from  thair  fishing,  and  keepe  out  though 
but  lesser  parties  against  them,  famine  would  subdue 
them."  These  suggestions  were  destined  to  fulfilment  in 
the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  the  letter  being  dated  the  29'" 
of  April 

ProgresB  ot  the  Negotiations  for  peace,  entered  upon  by  the 
Peaoe  Negotia-  Connecticut  Council,  were  still  in  progress, 
and  about  this  time  Indian  envoys  on  their 
way  to  Hartford,  with  an  answer  to  the  overtures  of  the 
English,  arrived  at  Hadley.  Mr.  Russell  sent  a  dispatch 
to  Hartford  advising  the  Council  of  the  coming  of  the  mes- 
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sengers,  and  giving  a  statement  of  affairs  in  the  valley, 
similar  to  that  of  the  above  quoted  letter,  and  of  even  date 
therewith.  These  savage  emissaries  returned  with  their 
reply  about  the  first  of  May,  Its  purport  was  that  a  con- 
ference with  the  sachems  should  be  held  at  Hadley,  on  the 
8'"  of  the  month,  and  in  preparation  for  that  event,  the 
Council  ordered  one  hundred  soldiers  to  march  forthwith 
to  that  place.  While  these  preliminaries  were  under  dis- 
cussion, and  up  to  the  time  of  the  proposed  meeting  at 
Hadley,  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley  were  advised  to  make 
no  hostile  movement  lest  the  English  captives  in  the  hands 
of  the  Indians  should  be  put  to  death. 

They  Fail  ana  tue  Having  accomplished  their  object— to  gain 
War  Spirit  In-  time  for  fishing  and  planting— the  Indians 
creases.  ^^^^  ^^  further  notice  of  the  last  communi- 

cation from  the  Connecticut  Council.  In  vain  the  authori- 
ties waited  for  the  delegation  to  arrive  at  Hadley.  The 
proposed  eight  days  lengthened  to  ten  and  twelve,  but  no 
Indians  appeared.  The  bad  faith  of  the  Indians  in  this 
matter,  intensified  the  feeling  against  them,  and  the  ag- 
gressive war  spirit  gained  added  strength  in  all  the  Hamp- 
shire settlements.  It  was  proposed  to  borrow  the  tactics  of 
the  enemy,  a,nd  make  a  sudden  and  overwhelming  night 
■  attack.  If  their  encampment  could  be  dispersed,  their 
gathered  stores  destroyed,  and  their  planted  fields  devasta- 
ted, the  enemy  would  be  crippled  indeed.  This  war  feel- 
ing was  greatly  augmented  by  a  raid  of  the  Indians,  who 
came  down  on  the  night  of  May  IS"",  to  Hatfield  upper 
meadows,  and  carried  away  from  seventy  to  eighty  head  of 
'  cattle  that  had  been  turned  out  to  pasture. 

Thomas  Reed  Ee-     Tbomas  Reed,  who  was  captured  at  Hocka- 
eapes  and  ra-     num,  April  1",  managed  to  escape,  and  ar- 
tion^of  Aff™ra     rived  at  Hatfield  on  the  15'^  of  May.     He 
among  tiie  In-     reported  that  the  Indians  had  been  planting 
^'  three   or  four  days  at  Deerfield,  that  they 

were  living  "at  the  falls,  on  both  sides  of  the  river,"  that 
most  of  them  were  old  men  and  women,  and  that  there 
were  not  more  than  sixty  or  seventy  fighting  men. 
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KING  PHILIP'S  WAK— FIGHT  AT  TUENEE'S  FALLS, 

An  Immediate  Dem-  Thb  information  fiirnislied  by  the  escaped 
oQBtration  Deter-  captlves,  Gilbert  and  Reed,'  focused  the 
prevailing  desire  for  an  immediate  demon- 
stration. It  was  decided  to  make  an  attack  upon  the  camp 
at  the  fails  above  Deerfield,  since  known  as  Turner's  Falls.^ 
Eager  as  they  were  to  be  led  against  the  enemy,  some  nec- 
essary delay  occurred  in  organizing  the  details  of  the  expe- 
dition, and  it  was  not  ready  to  start  till  the  evening  of  May 
18'".  This  delay  was  in  part  due  tb  the  expectation  of  re- 
inforcements from  Connecticut,  application  for  aid  there- 
from having  been  made.  The  force,  including  officers, 
chaplain  and  guides,  numbered  about  one  hundred  forty- 
seven  men,s  nearly  all  mounted.  There  were  thirty-five 
soldiers  from  the  garrisons  at  Northampton,   Hadley  and 

1  John  Oilbert  and  Edward  Stebblns,  two  SpringSeld  lade,  were  oapturod  early  in 
the  rear.  Qllbert  came  into  Hadiej,  in  the  latter  part  of  April,  and  Stebbins  re- 
tamed  about  the  same  time.  Reed,  as  has  already  been  stated,  came  liito  Hatfield 
about  the  middle  of  May. 

a  "Several  hundred  Indians  had  taken  atation  on  elevated  ground,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  at  the  head  of  the  fall;  a  smaller  party  oooupled  the  opposite  hanfc, 
and  another  was  stationed  at  what  is  now  called  Smead's  Island,  upwards  of  a  mile 
below.  As  tbe  English  lorees  at  Hadley  and  the  adjacent  towas,  were  doI  at  this 
time  very  numeroua,  the  Indiana  considered  themselves  little  enposed  to  on  attack, 
and  had  become  remiss  in  gnarding  their  station. "^Hoyt's  Indian  Wars,  p.  128. 

3  Estimates  differ  relative  to  the  number  of  men  engaged  under  Capt,  Turnei 
Prom  one  hundred  fifty  to  one  hundred  slity  is  the  statement  geueraily  made  tyhts 
torians.  The  latest  research  In  regard  to  thU  matter  ia  that  of  Mr.  Beorge  Sheldon 
and  the  list  given  by  him  in  his  recently  published  History  of  Deerfield  (vol.  1,  page 
ISS,  159, 160)  Is  undoubtedly  the  most  correct  of  any  In  eiistence.  Strange  to  saj 
however.  In  none  of  the  lists  given,  either  in  print  or  manuaeript,  appears  the  nam 
of  Capt.  Samuel  Holyoke  ot^prthgaeld,  the  real  hero  of  the  oooaaton,  (though  Mi 
Sheldon  elvos  it  in  an  appeudli  at  the  close  o£  his  second  volume).  With  his  nam 
added,  the  whole  number  of  volunteers,  who  participated  In  that  flght,  was  one  hut 
dred  forty-seven,  and  this  la  probably  as  accurate  as  any  roll  that  can  be  made  a 
the  present  time.    Capt.  Holyoks 
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Hatfield ;  and  twenty-five  from  those  at  Springfield  and 
Westfield,  under  command  of  Lieut.  Isaiali  Tay  of  Boston, 
The  rest  was  composed  of  volunteers  from  the  five  towTis  in 
the  County  of  Hampshire.  From  Northampton  twenty-two 
men,'  under  Ensign  John  Lyman ;  from  Hadley  tw.enty- 
six,  and  from  Hatfield  twelve,  under  Sergt«.  John  Dickin- 
son and  Joseph  Kellogg;  from  Springfield  twenty-four, 
and  from  Westfield  three,  under  command  of  Capt.  Hol- 
yoke.  This  little  army,  composed  wholly  of  volunteers, 
soldiers  as  well  as  citizens,  asffiembled  at  Hatfield,  on  the 
18'"  of  May,  It  was  commanded  by  Capt.  "William  Tur- 
ner, with  Capt.  Samuel  Holyoke  of  Springfield,  and  En- 
sign John  Lyman  of  Northampton,  as  subordinates.  Rev. 
Hope  Atherton,  minister  at  Hatfield,  accompanied  the  ex- 
pedition as  chaplain,  and  Benjamin  Wait  of  Hatfield,  and 
Experience  Hinsdell  of  Hadley,  were  the  guides. 

The  Bipedition  seta  On  the  eveniug  of  the  day  already  named, 
out  oo  the  BV6-  the  little  hand  of  volunteers,  after  liaten- 
n  ng  0  aj-  ,  j^^  ^^  ^  fetveut  prayer  from  Chaplain 
Atherton,  started  on  its  hazardous  march  of  twenty  miles. 
The  ■  night  was  exceedingly  dark,  and  the  way  lay 
through  dense  forests  encumbered  with  fallen  trees  and  en- 
tangled underbrush,  across  swamps  yet  soft  with  the 
spring  rains,  against  a  numerous  and  wary  foe.  All  night 
the  dreary  march  continued,  followed  by  the  desperate 
morning  fight.  The  route  lay  along  the  west  side  of  Con- 
necticut River,  and  midnight  found  them  at  the  forsaken 
plantation  at  Deerfield.  On  they  hurried  over  the  Deer- 
field  river,  and  here  they  narrowly  escaped  detection.  In 
order  to  avoid  the  ford  which  was  guarded  by  the  enemy, 
'  they  crossed  the  river  near  the  mouth  of  Sheldon's  brook. 
Notwithstanding  this  precaution,  the  Indian  sentinels 
caught  the  sound  of  the  splashing  horses.  They  examined 
the  fording  place  with  torches,  but  thanks  to  the  darkness 
of  the  night,  nothing  was  discovered.  Imagining  the 
alarm  to  have  been  occasioned  by  a  troop  of  moose,  no 

square  to  the  surriTOcs 
lied  Falltown  (now  Bar- 
lardston).  Twenty-two  names  of  persons  who  were  oertalniy  residente  o£  North- 
impton  in  167fi,  ace  giieo  in  the  list  prepared  by  tbe  Leeislatlve  Goramlttee,  as  enti- 
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further  notice  of  it  was  deemed  necessary.  Turner  con- 
tinuing his  marcli  through  "Greenfield  meadow,  passing 
Green  Eiver  and  a  trackless  forest  of  about  four  miles, 
halted  on  elevated  land,  a  small  distance  west  of  fall  river 
aliout  half  a  mile  from  the  Indian  camp  at  the  falls."  ^ 
Here  he  dismounted  his  men  and  picketed  his  horses,  leav- 
ing them  in  charge  of  a  small  guard.  Little  time  was 
spent  in  preparation  for  the  attack.  After  fording  Fall 
River  they  climbed  a  steep  incline,  and  found  themselves 
close  upon  the  Indian  eamp. 

The  indtauB  Care-  Ptosperous  in  their  fishing  operations,  and 
leas  In  their  Se-  successful  in  their  Cattle  thieving  raid,  the 
prised  and  Indians  spent  the  day  preceding  the  attack 
aiauRhteted.  i^  feasting  upon  the  beef  and  milk  obtained 

from  the  recently  stolen  Hatfield  stock.  Completely  sur- 
feited by  their  debauch  they  slept  soundly,  posting  no  sen- 
tinels and  keeping  no  watch.  At  break  of  day  the  assault- 
ing party  reached  its  position  ip  the  rear  of  and  overlook- 
ing the  hostile  camp.  Arranging  his  forces  so  that  every 
shot  would  tell,  Capt.  Turner  hurled  them  upon  the  sleep- 
ing foe.  So  thorough  was  the  surprise  that  the  English 
thrust  their  guns  into  the  wigwams  before  the  enemy  were 
aware  of  their  presence.  Astounded  by  the  attack,  the  In- 
dians rushed  out  in  the  greatest  consternation.  On  the  one 
side  the  deadly  foeraan  pouring  in  his  murderous  fire,  on 
the  other  the  swift  waters  of  the  cataract,  left  them  no  ave- 
nue of  escape.  In  the  confusion  they  darted  wildly  about, 
shouting  "Mohawks,  Mohawks!"  Some  took  to  their  ca- 
noes and  endeavored  to  get  away  by  the  river.  Many 
threw  themselves  in  without  paddles,  and  were  hurried  by 
the  rushing  waters  to  speedy  destruction.  Some  attempted  ■ 
to  escape  by  swimming,  but  were  soon  drowned.  Others 
were  shot  in  the  water,  as  their  canoes,  riddled  with  bul- 
lets, sank  beneath  them.  Numbers  were  killed  in  their 
wigwams,  and  not  a  few  sought  shelter  under  the  over- 
hanging banks  of  the  river,  where  they  were  mercilessly 
slaughtered.  Capt.  Holyoke  is  reported  as  having  killed 
five  "with  his  own  sword,"  who  were  thus  in  hiding,  and 
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the  soldiers  plied  the  bloody  work  till  the  enemy  were  dis- 
persed. The  butchery  was  brief,  but  teri-ible.  Slight  re- 
sistance was  made  by  the  panic  stricken  foe,  and  but  one  of 
the  assailing  party  was  wounded.  Another  was  killed  by 
his  friends,  who  supposing  him  to  be  an  Indian,  shot  him 
as  he  came  out  of  a  wigwam.  The  camp  was  burned  and 
every  thing  in  it  destroyed,  * 

Tha  Tiae  o(  Battle  The  work  of  destruction  was  thorough  and 
complete,  and  thus  far  the  victory  had  been 
overwhelming.  But  now  the  tide  of  battle 
turned,  and  henceforth  it  was  for  the  vic- 
tors but  a  race  for  life.  Too  long  the  English  lingered  in 
the  deserted  camp.  Reinforcements  for  the  red  men,  from 
the  adjacent  camps,  were  at  hand,  and  realizing  the  weak- 
ness of  the  attacking  party,  they  set  themselves  in  motion 
to  retrieve  the  day.  Capt,  Turner  immediately  fell  back 
towards  the  point  where  his  horses  had  been  picketed,  with 
his  men  in  some  disorder.  A  party  of  Indians  were  seen 
erossmg  the  river  above  the  encampment,  and  about  twenty 
of  Turner's  men  volunteered  to  attack  them.  But  the  ene- 
my proved  too  strong,  and  they  were  driven  back  upon  the 
main  body,  having  been  nearly  surrounded  while  mounting 
their  horses.  Another  party  of  Indians  coming  up  from  be- 
low the  Falls,  had  already  attacked  the  detachment  guard- 
ing the  horses,  hut  were  dispersed  by  the  arrival  of  Capt. 
Turner.  By  this  time  other  Indians  had  crossed  from  the 
east  side  of  the  river,  and  gathering  courage  from  added 
numbers,  they  attacked  the  English  with  great  vigor. 

1  "  Captain  Turnst.  br  Trade  a  Taylor,  but  one  that  (or  his  valour,  has  left  be- 
hinae  him  an  Honorable  Mamorr  •  *  »  #  marching  all  Night,  cama  upon  them 
before  Day-break,  they  having  no  Centinels.  or  Scouts  abroad,  as  thinking  themselTOS 
Beoure  by  Eeason  of  their  remote  Distance  from  any  of  our  Plaotatione:  Ouce  tak- 
ing thia  Advantage  ol  their  Negligeuoe,  (ell  In  amongst  them,  and  fclUed  aeveral  hun- 
dreds 0(  them  upon  the  Place;  thaj  being  out  of  any  Posture  or  order  to  make  any 
formidable  Besistance.  though  they  were  six  Times  superior  to  ua  in  Numbec;  But 
that  wbiob  was  almost  as  muob,  nay  la  some  teepect  more  considerable  than  their 
lives.  We  there  desttoled  all  their  Ammunition  and  Provision,  whioh  we  think  they 
oan  hardly  be  ao  soon  and  eaailj  raoruited  with,  as  posaibly  they  may  be  with  Men. 
We  likewise  here  demolisht  Two  Forges  they  had  to  mend  their  Armes;  took  away 
all  their  Materialls  and  Tools,  and  drove  nuoiy  of  them  into  the  Biver,  where  they 
were  drowned,  and  threw  two  great  PIggs  o(  Lead  ot  theirs  (intended  (or  making 
bullets)  into  said  Biver."— New  and  Farther  Narrative  ot  the  State  ot  New  England, 
p.  aiO.  Published  in  ICTS. 
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The  Eetreat.  Capt.  Tumet,  enfeebled  by  sickness,   was 

hardly  able  to  sustain  the  fatigue  of  such 
an  expedition,  and  was  not  in  a  condition  properly  to  meet 
the  changed  circnmstances  of  the  day.  Whea  he  found 
that  the  savages  were  swarming  about  his  little  command 
in  great  numbers,  he  gave  the  order  to  retreat.  Continu- 
ing with  the  main  body  himself,  Capt.  Turner  placed  Capt. 
Holyoke  in  command  of  the  rear  guard,  and  the  homeward 
march  began.  At  Smead's  Island,  about  a  mile  below  the 
Palls,  was  a  large  Indian  camp.  Reinforcements  from  that 
point  soon  joined  the  attacking  party,  and  the  entire  Indian 
force  fell  upon  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  retreating  squad- 
rons. Here  a  desperate  fight  occurred,  and  it  was  only 
through  the  most  heroic  exertions  that  the  enemy  was  re- 
pulsed. Capt.  Holyoke  "received  them  with  resolution 
and  often  drove  them  back."  At  last  his  horse  was  shot 
under  him  and  several  Indians  rushed  forward.  He  shot 
the  foremost  of  his  assailants,  and  by  the  help  of  his  men 
escaped.  As  the  day  advanced  the  heat  increased,  adding 
materially  to  the  indisposition  of  Capt.  Turner.  Ha  soon 
found  great  SifEculty  in  managing  his  horse,  and  lost  all 
control  of  his  men.  When  urged  to  turn  back  and  assist 
the  hard  pressed  rear  guard,  or  halt  till  it  could  come  up 
with  him,  he  replied  :  "Better  save  some,  than  lose  all." 
An  English  captive,  rescued  by  the  soldiers,  reported  that 
Philip  was  ready  to  fall  upon  them  with  a  thousand  men. 
This  information,  apparently  confirmed  by  sharply  renewed 
and  more  vigorous  attacks,  caused  a  panic  among  the 
troops.  The  guides  differed  as  to  the  best  line  of  retreat. 
Without  an  efficient  leader,  and  left  to  their  own  resources, 
the  men  separated  into  several  parties,  arranging  them- 
selves under  as  many  different  commanders.  The  route  of 
the  English  lay  beside  a  thickly  covered  morass  or  swamp, 
which  extended  nearly  to  Green  River,  From  this  covert 
the  Indians  poured  a  destructive  fire  upon  the  weary  and 
disordered  army.  While  passing  this  thicket,  one  of  the 
retreating  squadrons  was  cut  off  by  the  enemy,  and  utterly 
destroyed,  A  soldier  having  lost  the  way  was  captured, 
and  as  was  "afterwards  ascertained  put  to  death  by  burn- 
ing."! 
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Capt.  Turner  is  After  Tunning  the  gauntlet  of  t 
Killed  and  Capt.  the  main  body  reached  Green  River.  Here 
oeeds  to  th^e  Capt.  Tumer,  while  crossing,  near  "Nash's 
Command.  Jlills,"   was  shot  and  fell   dead  from  his 

horse.  The  command  then  devolved  upon  Capt.  Holyoke, 
who  succeeded  in  making  good  his  retreat,  through  Green 
River  meadows,  across  Petty's  Plain,  Deerfield  River  and 
meadows,  till  he  reached  Hatfield.  Throughout  the  re- 
mainder of  the  retrograde  march,  the  English  forces  were 
hard  pressed  by  a  numerous  and  active  foe,  who  followed 
them  to  the  "  Bars,"  on  the  road  leading  to  Deerfield  South 


itwaaaBroTeana     TMs  was  by  far  the  most  severe  fight  that 
Courageous  Un-     jj^d.  occurred  iu  the  valley  during  the  war. 
°^"  Less  disastrous  to  the  English  than  others, 

but  longer  continued  and  more  destructive  to  the  Indians. 
The  bravery  and  hardihood  manifested  in  undertaking  an 
expedition  of  this  kind  in  the  face  of  such  overwhelming 
numbers,  were  only  equalled  by  the  unflinching  courage 
displayed  during  the  disastrous  retreat,  when  for  more 
than  ten  miles,  every  inch  of  ground  was  sharply  contested 
with  a  foe  out  numbering  them  more  than  three  to  one. 
The  name  of  Capt.  Turner  weis  applied  to  the  Falls,  while 
the  real  hero  of  the  conflict  was  Capt.  Samuel  Holyoke,  ^ 
but  his  exertions  on  that  occasion  cost  him  his  life.  He 
never  recovered  from  the  fatigue  and  excitement  of  that 
day.  Disease  set  in,  and  during  the  following  Autumn  he 
died,  full  of  honor,  and  yet  his  name  nowhere  appears  upon 
the  lists  of  those  who  were  present  upon  that  bloody  field. 

Loss  oi  the  Engiiab.  The  English  lost  according  to  all  contem- 
porary reports,  thirty-eight  men,  all  but 
one  of  whom  was  slain  after  leaving  the  Palls,  on  the 
homeward  march.  About  one-third  of  the  men  killed  be- 
longed to  the  Hampshire  towns.  Mr.  Sheldon  gives  a  list 
of  forty-one  killed  and  three  wounded.  Among  the  former 
is  the  name  of  but  one  resident  of  Northampton,  that  of 
James  Bennet,     A  printed  record  of  deaths  in  this  town, 

J  "  And  if  Capt.  HolUoke  had  not  played  the  maa  at  a  mote  tlian  ocdlnary  rate, 
sometimes  In  the  Front,  eometimes  in  the  Flank,  and  Rear,  and  at  all  times  eocour- 
agluR  the  soldlerE.  it  might  have  proved  a  fatal  Business  to  the  assaQants,"— Hu))- 
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published  in  1824,  gives,  under  the  date  of  May  19'",  1676, 
the  names  of  fourteen  others  as  "all  slain  by  Indians,"  all 
of  whom,  with  the  exception  of  Capt.  Turner,  were  garri- 
son soldiers  here. '  When  the  troops  reached  Hatfield,  forty- 
five  men  were  missing,  and  two  mortally  wounded.  Two 
came  in  that  night  (Friday),  two  on  Sunday,  and  two  more 
on  Monday.  One  of  the  latter  was  Rev,  Mr.  Atherton, 
Chaplain  of  the  expedition. 

No  Approiimate  Bs-  It  is  Impossible  to  estimate  with  any  de- 
timate  ot  the  nnm-  gree  of  certaiiity,  the  number  of  Indians 
KUM.  "  *"*  engaged  in  this  fight,  and  equally  impossi- 
ble to  arrive  at  the  number  slain.  The  ag- 
gi'egate  of  Indian  losses  is  variously  given.  Some  of  the 
Indian  prisoners  stated  that  four  hundred  were  killed, 
others  gave  the  number  of  slain  and  drowned  as  three  hun- 
dred or  upwards,  still  others  avowed  that  only  sixty  war- 
riors of  the  Pocumtucks,  Nipmncks  and  Narragansetts,  in- 
cluding three  or  four  sachems,  and  some  of  their  best  fight- 
ing men,  were  lost.  They  also  reported  that  many  who 
were  carried  over  the  Falls,  got  on  shore  below  them. 
Rev.  Mr,  Russell  puts  the  number  at  two  hundred,  in  a  let- 
ter to  the  Council  at  Hartford.  He  says  that  they  were 
counted  by  some  of  the  soldiers,  Sylvester  Judd  states ; 
"  It  can  hardly  be  credited  that  men  could  have  found  time 
during  or  after  the  fight  to  count  the  dead  or  drowning  In- 
dians. It  is  not  unreasonable,  however,  to  suppose  that 
from  one  hundred  and  thirty  to  one  hundred  and  eighty 
Indians,  old  and  young,  perished  at  the  Falls  that  morning." 
Most  of  the  slain  were  river  Indians,  who  twelve  months 
before  resided  in  and  near  the  Hampshire  villages.  From 
this  disaster  the  Indians  never  recovered.  It  was  a  crush- 
ing blow.  They  lost  more,  if  only  sixty  warriors  were 
slain,  than  in  any  other  engagement  during  tlie  war,  except 
in  the  Narragansett  fight, 

A  Serious  Blow  to     This    eucountor,    notwithstanding    its  sad 

pwiip.  ending,  was  the  most  serious  discomfiture 

that  had  befahen  King  Philip  during  the 

war.     Not  only  was  the  encampment  broken  up  and  the 

1    See  Appendix  C  (or  list  oC  Northampton  eoldleFB  under  Capt.  Turner. 
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:  and  planting  stopped,  but  many  of  the  leading 
re  killed.  The  Indians,  however,  remained  in 
the  vicinity,  still  menacing  the  settlements,  and  delivered 
one  more  blow  before  abandoning  the  valley  forever. 

Adventures  ot  Jon-    K  is  not  strange  that  the  little  army  under 
athan  wsUb,  TumcT  became  quickly  disorganized.     All 

were  volunteers^many  of  them  mere  boys 
—who  had  never  before  acted  together.  They  lacked  the 
unity  imparted  by  discipline,  and  soon  lost  confidence  in 
their  leaders.  When  the  guides  differed  as  to  tho  best  line 
of  retreat,  they  broke  up  into  squads,  each  man  apparently 
acting  for  himself.  A  number  of  soldiers,  who  became 
separated  from  the  main  body,  wandered  for  days  in  the 
woods.  Most  remarkable  among  these  adventures  were 
the  experiences  of  Jonathan  Wells  and  Eev.  Hope  Ather- 
ton,  both  of  Hatfield.  Jonathan  Wells,  only  seventeen 
years  of  age,  was  one  of  the  party  who  first  contended 
with  the  Indians  for  the  recovery  of  the  horses.  Soon 
after  mounting,  himself  and  horse  were  wounded.  His 
own  wound  was  in  the  thigh,  which  had  previously  been 
fractured  and  never  set,  but  had  grown  together.  Main- 
taining his  seat  with  difficulty,  he  managed  to  attach  him- 
self to  such  parties  as  he  was  able  to  keep  up  with.  Dur- 
ing his  flight,  he  took  upon  his  horse  Stephen  Eelding,  a 
sixteen  years  old  companion.  When  he  came  up  with 
Capt.  Turner,  he  represented  to  him  the  difficult  position 
of  the  rear  guard,  and  urged  him  to  turn  back  to  its  aid 
or  wait  till  it  could  close  up  with  the  main  body.  But  the 
Captain  dared  not  run  the  risk  of  losing  everything,  and 
all  pressed  forward.  Wells'  wounded  horse  soon  fell  be- 
hind, and  when  about  two  miles  from  the  Falls  he  found 
himself  in  company,  with  a  wounded  man  named  John 
Jones.  They  soon  lost  sight  of  each  other,  and  Wells  while 
following  Green  River  towards  its  source,  in  attempting 
to  climb  a  mountain,  fell  from  his  horse  in  a  swoon.  The 
faithful  animal  remained  beside  him,  and  on  recovering 
consciousness,  he  gave  the  beast  its  liberty,  forgetting, 
however,  to  take  provisions,  of  which  he  had  a  three  day's 
supply,  from  the  saddle  bags.  In  the  evening,  to  keep  off 
-    mosquitoes,  he  built  a  fire,  which  spread  so  rapidly  in  all 
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directions,  that  he  escaped  from  it  with  difficulty.  Having 
filled  his  wounds  with  tow  and  bound  his  handkerchief 
around  them,  he  laid  down  to  rest.  During  sleep  he 
dreamed  that  his  grandfather  appeared  and  told  him  how 
to  find  the  right  course,  Deerfield  river  was  crossed  with 
great  difficulty  hy  the  help  of  his  gun.  Again  he  fell 
asleep,  and  on  awakening  saw  an  Indian  approaching 
in  a  canoe.  His  gun,  half  filled  with  sand  and  water,  was 
useless,  but  he  presented  it  at  the  Indian,  who  jumped  from 
the  canoe  and  disappeared.  "Wells  then  went  into  a  swamp, 
fearing  that  other  Indians  were  about,  and  hid  between 
two  logs  which  rested  partly  on  the  water.  He  heard  the 
enemy  searching  for  him,  stepping  upon  the  very  logs  be- 
neath which  he  was  concealed,  and  pressing  him  under  the 
water  till  he  was  nearly  drowned.  Some  horse's  bones  that 
the  crows  had  picked,  and  some  rotten  beans  that  he  found 
in  Deerfield  meadow,  formed  his  only  nourishment  till  he 
reached  Hatfield,  on  Sunday,  "between  meetings,"  having 
wandered  forty-eight  hours.  He  was  received  with  great 
joy  by  his  friends.  Four  years  and  more  he  suffered  be- 
fore his  wounds  were  fully  healed.* 

Narrative  of  Bbt.  RSV.  Hope  AthertOU,  first  minister  of  Hat- 
Hope  AtHerton.  field,  volunteered  to  act  as  chaplain  to  the 
expedition.  He  became  separated  from  the 
army  in  the  hurry  and  confusion  of  the  retreat,  and  was 
lost  in  the  woods.  In  a  sermon  delivered  to  bis  people. 
May  34*'',  he  described  the  events  of  that  occasion: 

"On  the  morning  that  followed  the  night,  in  which  I  went  ont 
against  the  enemy  with  others,  I  was  in  eminent  danger  through  an  In- 
strument of  death ;  a,  gun  was  discharged  against  me  at  a  small  dis- 
tance ;  the  Lord  diverted  the  huliet  eo  that  no  harm,  wae  done  me. 
When  I  was  separated  from  the  army,  none  pursued  after  me,  as  if  God 
had  given  the  heathen  a. chaise,  saying  let  him  alone,  he  shall  have  his 
life  for  a  prey,  The  night  following  I  wandered  up  and  down  among 
the  dweUing  places  of  oar  Enemies;  but  none  of  them  espied  me. 
Sleep  feU  upon  their  eyes,  and  slnmbering  npoo  their  eyelids.  Their 
dogs  moved  not  their  tongues.  The  next  day  I  was  encompassed  with 
enemies,  unto  whom  I  tendered  myself  a  Captive.  The  Providence  of 
God  seemed  to  require  me  so  to  do.  No  way  appeared  to  escape,  and  1 
had  Ijeen  a  long  time  without  food.  They  accepted  not  the  tender 
which  1  made,  when  I  spake  they  answered  not;  when  I  moved  toward 
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them,  they  moved  away  from  me.  I  expected  they  would  have  laid, 
hands  upon  me,  hnt  they  did  not.  *  •  *  On  the  aame  day,  which 
was  the  last  day  of  the  week,  not  long  before  the  sun  did  set,  I  de- 
clared with  submission  that  I  would  go  to  the  Indian  habitations.  I 
apaie  such  language  as  I  thought  they  onderstood ;  Accordingly  I  en- 
deavored; bat  God  whose  thoughts  were  higher  than  my  thoughts 
prevented  me  by  his  good  providence.  I  was  carried  beside  the  path  I 
intended  to  walk  in,  &  brought  to  the  sides  of  the  great  river,  which 
was  a  good  guide  unto  me.  The  most  observable  passage  of  provi- 
dence was  on  the  Sabbath-day-moming,  Having  entered  upon  a  plain 
I  saw  two  or  three  spies,  who  I  (at  first)  thought  had  a  glance  upon  me. 
Wherefore  I  turned  aside  and  lay  down.  They  climb'd  up  into  a  tree 
to  spie.  Then  my  soul  secretly  begged  of  God,  that  he  wotdd  put  it 
into  their  hearts  to  go  away.  I  waited  patiently  and  it  was  not  long 
ere  they  went  away.  Then  I  took  that  course  which  I  thought  best  ac- 
cording to  the  wisdom  that  God  had  given  me.  Two  things  I  must  not 
pass  over  that  are  matter  of  thanksgiving  unto  God ;  the  first  is,  that 
when  my  strength  was  far  spent,  I  passed  through  deep  waters  and 
they  overflowed  me  not ;  *  »  *  the  second  is  that  I  subsisted  the 
space  of  three  days  &  part  of  a  fourth  without  ordinary  food." 

Mr.  Atherton,  after  wandering  from  the  19'"  to  the  32*, 
without  tasting  food,  having  managed  by  some  means  to 
cross  the  Connecticut  River,  came  on  Monday  morning 
after  the  fight,  into  Hadley.  It  is  claimed  that  he  found 
his  way  to  Hatfield  and  not  to  Hadley. 

Eev.  Stephen  W.  Williams,  in  a  memoir  of  Rev,  John  Williams,  pub- 
lished in  the  "Redeemed  Captive,"  gives  what  purports  to  be  an  ex- 
tract from  the  sermon  referred  to  above.  In  this  quotation  he  makes 
Mr.  Atherton  say:  "and  after  several  days  of  hunger,  fatigue  and 
danger  I  reached  Hatfield."  A  copy  of  that  sermon  is  extant,  and  in 
it  Mr.  Atherton  does  not  name  the  town  into  which  he  came.  Mr. 
Geoi^e  Sheldon  suggests  that  the  fight  was  on  the  west  side  of  Con- 
necticut river  and  Hadley  on  the  east  side,  that  he  coiild  scarcely  have 
crossed  that  stream,  and  that  "the  'deep  waters'  must  have  been  Deer- 
field  river."  In  the  absence  of  any  testimony  on  that  point  from  Mr. 
Atherton  himself,  there  is  the  evidence  of  Bev.  John  Russell  of  Had- 
ley, who  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Coxmeoticut  authorities,  on  the  22^,  the 
vety  day  of  his  return,  in  which  he  states :  ' '  about  noon  Mr.  Ather- 
ton came  into  Hadley."    This  statement  ought  to  be  conclusive. 

In  reference  to  the  adventures  of  Mr.  Atherton,  and  to 
the  above  sermon,  Eev.  Stephen  Williams  of  Longmeadow, 
son  of  Eev.  John  Williams,  author  of  the  "Eedeemed 
Captive,"  in  a  letter  to  President  Stiles,  dated  June  8"",  178Z, 
says : — 
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"In the  fight  upon  their  retreat,  Mr.  Atherton  was  unhorsed  and 
separated  from  the  company,  wandered  in  the  woods  some  days  and 
then  got  into  Hadley,  which  is  on  the  east  side  of  Connecticut  River. 
But  the  fight  was  on  the  west  side. 

"  Mr.  Atherton  gave  account  tliat  he  had  offered  to  surrender  him- 
self to  the  enemy,  but  they  would  not  receive  him.  Many  people  were 
not  willing  to  give  credit  to  his  accoimt,  suggesting  that  he  was  beside 
himself.  TMa  occasioned  him  to  publish  to  his  congregation  and 
leave  in  writing  the  account  I  enclose  to  you.  I  had  the  paper  from 
which  this  is  copied,  from  his  only  son,  with  whom  it  was  left.  The 
account  is  doubtless  true,  for  Jonathan  Wells  Esq.,  who  was  in  the 
^ht  and  lived  afterwards  at  Deerfield,  and  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  Indians  after  the  war,  did  himsell  inform  me  that  the  Indians 
told  him  that  after  the  fall  fight,  that  a  little  man  with  a  black  coat  and 
without  any  hat,  came  toward  them,  but  they  were  afraid  and  ran 
from  them  [him]  thinking  it  was  the  Englishman's  God." 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

KING  PHILIP'S  WAR— CLOSE  OP  HOSTILITIES. 

Belntoroementa       INTELLIGENCE  of  the  fight  WaS  immediately 

from  Connect!,     forwarded  to  Hartford,  and  on  the  20'^  of 
rrye.  May,   Capt.   Newberry,  with  about  eighty 

men,  wae  dispatched  to  Northampton,  He  arrived  on  the 
3^'*,  having  left  three  men  at  Westfleld.  The  Committees 
of  Militia  in  the  several  towns  kept  their  scouts  traversing 
the  county  in  all  directions,  and  the  position  of  the  Indians 
was  not  unknown.  The  old  encampment  was  partially  re- 
occupied,  and  a  force  of  the  enemy  was  still  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Falls. 

Tbe  People  not  Dia-  The  courage  of  the  people  was  not  damp- 
eaucagea,  but  enod  by  the  disastrous  ending  of  Capt. 
Efiain  led  aRftinst  Tumer's  expedition.  They  were  ready  and 
the  Enemy.  ausious  to  go  out  agaiust  the  foe  at  the 

earliest  practicable  moment.  After  the  death  of  Capt,  Tur- 
ner, however,  they  were  destitute  of  a  proper  leader  and 
deficient  in  men.  Consequently  matters  remained  station- 
ary during  the  rest  of  the  month.  Rumors  of  a  large 
gathering  of  Indians  at  or  near  Sqnakeag,  were  prevalent, 
and  it  was  believed  that  they  were  making  preparations  for 
a  demonstration.  Two  days  after  his  arrival,  Capt.  New- 
beri'y  reports  in  a  letter  to  the  Connecticut  Council,  con- 
cerning the  state  of  feeling  existing  among  the  people  in 
the  river  towns.  They  were  in  favor  of  immediate  action. 
The  scouts  reported  that  the  Indians  were  apparently 
dwelling  in  security,  and  it  was  believed  that  they  could 
again  be  surprised  and  effectively  punished.  Capt.  New- 
berry hinted  in  his  letter  that  dogs  could  be  used  to  advan- 
tage, but  it  was  not  till  the  next  century  that  Massachu- 
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setts  enlisted  blood  hounds  to  help  fight  her  battles  with 
the  aborigines.  This  suggestion  to  the  Connecticut  Coun- 
cil found  no  favor  with  the  authorities,  at  least  no  notice 
seems  to  have  been  taken  of  it  in  any  reply  to  Capt.  New- 
berry. He  writes  from  Northampton,  May  24'",  as  follows  : 
•  •  *  "I  find  their  people  very  desirous  for  motion  against  the 
enemy,  and  according  to  beat  intelKgence,  cannot  bat  judge  it  may  he 
for  great  advantage  to  "oe  doing  as  soon  as  may  be.  They  seem  to  be 
secure  by  what  retnm  the  Scouts  mate,  and  doubtless  are  not  yet  nu- 
merous. It  is  credibly  affirmed  that  there  is  a  considerable  pai-ty  at 
Qnabaug,  nigh  300  by  the  intdligence  that  is  come  from  thence  last 
night.  So  that  we  are  apt  to  think  if  Maj.  Talcott  would  please  to 
come  that  way  with  his  forces  he  might  do  good  service  both  here  & 
there.  We  only  present  the  case  &  leave  it  to  the  pnident  considera- 
tion of  the  Council,  or  if  the  Council  see  cause  to  send  about  50  or  60 
more  soldiers  and  give  their  consent  &  advise  to  the  matter  we  wotdd 
willingly  march  up  with  what  of  their  soldiers  may  be  raised  here,  and 
do  what  spoil  we  can  by  God's  asdstance  on  one  side  of  the  river.  Our 
soldiers  are  very  willing  to  be  doing  something,  rather  than  lie  in  gar- 
rison ;  little  is  Ube  to  be  got  by  garrisoning  whatever  may  be  saved.  If 
the  Council  see  not  their  way  by  all  that  is  before  them  to  send  any 
More  men  this  way,  then  we  propound  for  your  advice  &  counsel 
whether  we  may  not  go  forth  with  what  is  here  to  be  procured  &  make 
some  trials.  Surely  I  cannot  but  think  it  will  be  disadvantageous  to 
the  public  interest  to  defer  the  matter  any  long  time.  We  further  pro- 
pound whether  it  may  not  do  well  that  Samnel  Cross  and  those  dogs 
he  hath  may  not  be  ad-^ntageous  to  the  present  motion,  to  be  sent  up, 
if  you  see  cause  to  have  anything  done." ' 

His  suggestion  that  Major  Talcott  should  march  by  way 
of  Quabaug,  was  subsequently  adopted. 

Hatfield  Attacked  The  enemy,  however,  were  still  active,  and 
br  the  Indiana.  qu  the  30"'  of  May,  again  assumed  the  of- 
fensive. About  seven  hundred*  of  them 
suddenly  appeared  before  Hatfield,  The  men  were  in  the 
fields  attending  to  their  usual  labors,  and  at  once  retired 
within  the  fortifications.  No  attempt  was  made  to  pene- 
trate the  palisades,  but  the  Indians  confined  themselves  to 
the  work  of  destruction  and  plunder.  Houses  and  bams 
were  pillaged  and  burned,  and  cattle  and  horses  slaugh- 
tered. Unable  to  make  head  against  the  large  number  of 
assailants,  the  inhabitants  did  not  venture  to  leave  the 
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stockades.  Aware  that  help  couM  come  only  from  North- 
ampton or  Hadley,  the  Indians  posted  one  party  in  the 
meadow  near  the  ferry,  and  another  in  ambuscade  on  the 
Northampton  road.  When  the  alarm  was  given  in  Had- 
ley,  twenty-five  "active  and  resolute  men"  of  that  town 
went  to  their  relief.  Crossing  the  river  in  the  face  of  the 
foe,  they  effected  a  landing  without  the  loss  of  a  man. 
This  was  a  hazardous  exploit,  successful  because  of  its  au- 
dacity, contrasting  strongly  with  the  conduct  of  Capt. 
Newberry,  later  in  the  day.  Gallantly  charging  the  ene- 
my, they  fought  their  way  towards  the  town,  though  "en- 
compassed by  a  swarm  of  Indians,"  who  lay  in  ambush  be- 
hind every  tree  and  shrub.  In  crossing  the  river  one  man 
had  been  wounded,  but  when  within  one  hundred  rods  of 
the  palisades,  five  of  their  number  were  slain.  The  Hat- 
field men,  seeing  the  desperate  state'  of  affairs,  sallied  out  to 
their  rescue,  or  none  of  them  had  escaped.  In  this  fight  the 
Indians  showed  more  than  their  usual  courage  and  reckless- 
ness. They  constantly  exposed  themselves,  and  disputed 
the  ground  with  great  tenacity.  Capt.  Newberry,  at  North- 
ampton, was  at  once  notified  of  the  attack,  and  started  to 
render  aid.  He  somehow  learned  or  surmised  that  the 
road  to  Hatfield  was  ambushed,  and  in  order  to  avoid  it, 
crossed  the  river  to  Hadley.  Here,  notwithstanding  the 
example  of  the  twenty-five  brave  men,  he  lingered,  and 
could  not  get  to  Hatfield  "by  reason  they  lay  so  thick 
about  the  landing  place."'  The  Indians  continued  their 
work  of  destruction,  till  satiated  with  slaughter  and  pil- 
lage, they  departed,  leisurely  driving  away  all  the  Hatfield 


TheLoaEBB  on     Twelve  houses  and  bams  were  burned  by 
both  Sides.  tj^g  enemy,   and  many  horees    and   cattle 

wantonly  butchered.  The  English  lost  five 
men,  viz :  Johanna  Smith  of  Farmington,  Ct. ,  Richard 
Hall  of  Middletown,  John  Smith^  of  Hadley,  and  two  of 
Capt  Swain's^  garrison.     Three  men  were  wounded.     Hat- 

1    Letter  of  Capt,  Newberry,  dated  Nortbaniptoii,  May  SO,  Ifirfl. 

S  He  was  the  son  ot  Lieut.  Samuel  Smitli  and  ancestor  o(  Oliver  and  otber  Hat- 
field Smiths— History  o£  Hadley,  p.  1T6, 

3  Capt.  Jeremiah  Swain  was  in  commanfl  of  the  garriaoo  at  Hadley,  having  auc- 
oeeded  to  that  position  on  the  death  o£  Capt.  Turner. 
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field  was  not  entirely  destitute  of  aoldiere  at  this  time. 
"When  Capt.  Savage  was  recalled,  a  garrison  of  forty-five 
men,  under  Serg^t.  Bardwell  remained,  and  nndoubtedly 
these  men  were  still  there,  and  rendered  good  service  dur- 
ing the  fight.  The  lose  of  the  enemy  was  twenty-five  men, 
killed  during  the  skirmish  with  the  Hadiey  reinforcements. 

Capt.  Nswterrr  Re-     Capt,  Newherry  it  seems  had  already  some 
ports  Indiana     experience    in  fighting  Indians,   and  ap- 
ej.  pears  to  have  learned  enough  by  it  to  go 

many  miles  out  of  his  way  to  avoid  an  ambush,  even  at 
the  risk  of  putting  an  impassable  river  between  himself 
and  the  enemy.  In  a  letter  from  Northampton,  dated  May 
^B*"",  he  reports  that  a  number  of  Indians  appeared  about 
Hadiey  at  that  time ;  that  a  man  on  his  way  to  mill  was 
shot  at,  and  "pr'sently  after  foure  men  more  being  sent 
foreth  as  a  scout  to  discover,  were  also  shott  at  hy  seaven 
or  eight  Indians  and  narrowly  escaped.  The  Indians  made 
several  shotts  at  y^  mill  but  throow  God's  goodness  none 
was  hurt."  He  went  over  to  their  assistance,  "Saw  many 
tracks  and  also  where  y"  Indians  Lay  y^  Ambusbments  as 
we  judged,  but  could  not  finde  y"  Indians  so  as  to  make 
anything  of  it."  He  found  "where  they  had  newly  kild 
nine  horses  young  and  old." ' 

OverturBs  lor  Re-  Negotiations  for  the  recovery  of  English 
deeraing  Cap-  prisoners  in  the  bands  of  the  Indians, 
suoaeed,  tut  Ko-  Opened  iu  April  by  Gov.  Leverett,  were  in 
gotiiitions  foe  a  measTirc  successful,  and  a  number,  among 
fbl^wL  was  fo  them  Mrs.  Rowlandson  and  her  children, 
be  Vigorous  If  were  redeemed.  But  the  overtures  for 
Prosecuted,  peace,   already   described,   were  without 

avail,  and  the  Massachusetts  government  determined  to 
prosecute  the  war  with  vigor.  During  the  latter  part  of 
May  this  decision  was  made  known  to  the  Council  of  Con- 
necticut. Accordingly  the  united  colonies  at  once  organ- 
ized a  formidable  expedition  to  be  sent  into  Hampshire 
County.  It  was  to  scour  the  country,  beat  up  the  head- 
quarters of  the  enemy  and  drive  them  off.  Massachusetts 
proposed  to  furnish  a  force  of  five  hundred  men,  and  de- 
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sired  that  Connecticut  should  send  an  equal  number.  The 
Massachusetts  contingent,  under  the  command  of  Capt. 
Samuel  Henchman,  started  westward  on  the  5'"  of  June. 
On  the  march  he  surprised  a  camp  of  Nipmucks,  and 
killed  and  captured  thirty-six  of  their  number.  He  was  at 
Marlboro'  on  the  9'",  but  did  not  reach  Hadley  till  the  14"'. 

Major  TaioDtt  com-  The  Connecticut  forces  consisted  of  two 
mands  the  Con-  huudrcd  fifty  EngHsh  horsemeu,  and  two 
His  MoTemente,  hundred  Indians  on  foot,  commanded  by 
Major  John  Talcott,  On  June  3''  they  left 
Norwich,  and  in  five  days  were  at  Quabaug,  having  killed 
and  captured  many  Indians  on  the  way.  It  was  the  in- 
tention of  the  Council  that  Major  Talcott  should  attack 
the  stronghold  of  the  enemy  at  Wachuset,  but  this  was 
afterwards  deemed  too  formidable  an  undertaking,  and  the 
order  was  countermanded.  Henchman  also  had  orders  to 
take  Wachuset,  but  he  failed  to  do  so,  and  the  place  was 
left  unmolested.  Major  Talcott  learned  from  his  prisoners 
that  five  hundred  Indians,  mostly  fighting  men,  were  en- 
camped at  Pocumtuck.  Fearing  an  attack  upon  the  river 
settlements  before  he  could  reach  them,  he  pushed  forward 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  On  arriving  at  Quabaug,  and  not 
finding  the  Massachusetts  men  there  eis  expected,  he  marched 
at  once  to  Hadley.  Head-quarters  were  established  at 
Northampton,  and  here  he  waited  impatiently  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  Capt.  Henchman.  During  this  period  of  inac- 
tivity his  provisions  to  some  extent  became  unserviceable. 
He  writes :  "If  you  cause  any  bread  to  be  made  for  this 
wilderness  work  it  had  need  to  be  well  dried ;  great  part  of 
our  bread  is  full  of  blue  mould  and  yet  kept  dry  from  wet." 
Major  Talcott  applied  to  Hartford  for  ammunition,  order- 
ing a  barrel  of  powder  and  three  hundred  bullets,  and  cau- 
tioned the  authorities  to  "remember  fl.int  stones."  A  de- 
tachment under  Capt.  Denison  was  sent  to  bring  up  the 
ammunition,  and  he  arrived  with  it  about  midnight  on  the 
10"".  This  loss  of  supplies  by  decay  placed  a  heavy  burden 
upon  the  community  which  was  necessarily  called  upon  to 
make  good  the  deficiency.  Again  he  writes:  "Our  de- 
lays in  these  parts  do  so  exhaust  their  provision,  that  it  is 
feared  they  cannot  suit  us  with  bread  sufficient  for  the 
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field,  intending  to  lay  in  for  one  week."  Previous  to  the 
ll"",  Lieut.  Leffingwell  with  "40  or  45  horse,"  was  ordered 
to  Windsor  to  bring  up  what  bread  could  be  obtained  of 
Dea,  Moore,  a  baker  at  that  place.  Major  Talcott  awaited 
the  tardy  movements  of  Capt.  Henchman  and  the  Massa- 
chusetts troops  for  about  one  week,  sending  messenger  af- 
ter messenger  to  hurry  them  forward.  During  this  inter- 
val he  reports  no  movements  against  the  enemy,  no  attempt 
to  ascertain  whether  the  statements  of  his  prisoners  were 
true  or  false.  He  did  not  apparently  employ  his  time  in  ef- 
forts to  obtain  intelligence  of  his  foes,  but  remained  in 
camp,  quiet  and  inactive. 

Tha  Plana  of  the  The  ludiaus  Were  undoubtedly  aware  of  the 
English  undoubt-  movemeuts  of  the  troops.  Both  Talcott 
the^in^(^,"nd  ^'^^  Henchman  had  encountered  parties  of 
thej-  Bssume  the  them,  had  slaiu  and  captured  some,  while 
gBreasive.  othors  had  escapcd.     From  these  they  must 

have  learned  enough  to  surmise  that  the  two  detachments 
were  intended  for  united  action  when  they  reached  the  val- 
ley. Knowing  that  the  English  forces  had  not  yet  effected 
a  junction,  they  devised  an  attack  upon  the  town  of  Had- 
ley,  hoping  no  doubt  to  inflict  serious  damage  before  the 
concentration  of  the  troops, 

T  h  e  Attack  upon  Ou  the  momiug  of  Juue  12'",  the  enemy 
Hftdiej.  appeared  in  force  before  Hadley,  and  made 

a  vigorous  attack  upon  the  place,  Capt. 
Swain  was  in  command.  About  seven  hundred*  Indians, 
in  two  divisions,  invested  the  town  ou  opposite  sides.  They 
were  discovered  about  an  hour  after  sunrise.  Three  un- 
armed soldiers,  who  went  outside  the  fortifications  on  the 
south  side  of  the  town,  contrary  to  orders,  were  slain.  A 
detachment  was  immediately  sent  out  against  the  enemy, 
who  fied  on  the  approach  of  the  soldiers. 
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The  Eaemj  driven  This  assauH,  &&  well  as  the  One  on  North- 
"*f-  ampton,  in  March,  seems  to  have  "been  skil- 

fully planned.  Having  drawn  the  attention 
of  the  English  on  the  south  side  of  the  fortification  and 
engaged  a  portion  of  their  forces  in  pursuit  of  that  divi- 
sion, the  Indians  fell  with  great  fury  upon  the  opposite  side 
of  the  town,  only  to  meet  a  vigorous  resistance,  A  num- 
ber of  them,  after  setting  a  bam  on  fire,  went  into  a  house, 
either  for  shelter  or  plunder,  but  they  were  so  terrified  at 
the  discharge  of  a  small  cannon,  that  about  fifty  of  them 
came  tumbling  out  of  it  in  great  haste.  The  Indians  were 
pursued  about  two  miles,  and  many  of  them  were  reported 
to  have  been  tilled.  In  truth,  however,  but  three  dead 
savages  were  found  after  the  fight  was  over,  though  some 
of  the  captives  confessed  "that  they  had  thirty  men  killed 
that  day."  This  check  effectually  disposed  of  the  Indians 
in  the  valley,  and  they  made  no  further  demonstration  dur- 
ing the  continuance'  of  King  Philip's  war.  i 

Capt.  Henohmaa  When  Capt.  Heuchmau  reached  Hadley,  he 
arrives  and  tiie  j^^^  under  his  commaud  a  force  equal  to 
up^th^Eiv^Vd  that  of  Major  Talcott,  and  united  they 
down  again.  formed  altogether  the  most  formidable  body 

of  troops  yet  sent  into  this  section.  On  the  16'",  the  com- 
bined army  started  on  an  expedition  up  the  river.  Major 
Talcott  moved  up  on  the  west  side  and  Capt.  Henchman  on 
the  east.  Not  an  Indian  was  discovered.  Pocumtnck  was 
searched  and  the  encampment  at  the  Falls  thoroughly  over- 
hauled, but  no  enemy  was  to  be  seen.  A  cold  north-east 
rain  storm  set  in,  which  continued  through  the  17".  Their 
arms,  ammunition  and  provisions  were  much  damaged 
thereby,  and  on  Sunday,  the  18'",  the  army  returned  to 
head-quarters.  Scouting  partis  were  sent  out  in  all  direc- 
tions, but  no  Indians  coiild  be  found.  One  party  came 
across  the  body  of  Capt.  Turner,  and  reported  that  they 
saw  in  several  places  indications  of  the  burning  and  tor- 
turing of  soldiers  captured  from  his  army. 
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Did  th6  MohawkB  After  the  encounter  at  Turner's  Falls,  it  is 
V^m  ,*^"'°**  believed  that  the  Indians  established  an- 
other camp  farther  up  the  river,  and  from 
it  sallied  to  the  attack  upon  Hadley.  In  this  connection 
occurs  the  statement  that  while  the  fight  at  Hadley  was  in 
progress,  the  Mohawks  fell  upon  and  sacked  this  Indian  en- 
campment, carrying  away  many  women  and  children,  > 
These  reverses  thoroughly  discouraged  the  enemy  and  they 
gave  up  the  struggle.  Unable  longer  to  make  head  against 
the  English,  they  rapidly  dispersed,  and  the  troops  were 

1  How  muoli  the  Mobawke  may  have  cOQtributed  towards  the  diacomflture  ol 
Philip's  Indians,  is  UQoertain.  Authorities  differ  relatite  to  their  action  fluring  the 
war,  BOd  many  etoriea  were  afloat  eonoemicg  them.    It  was  stated  that  Philip,  de- 

ering  from  hie  wounds,  reported  the  truth,  whioh  ao  incensed  the  Mohawka  that  thsy 
Blew  fifty  of  Philip's  men.  The  Mohawks,  it  was  said,  drove  Philip  from  the  vielQlty 
of  Hoosick  River,  in  the  spring  of  1678;  out  off  the  party  he  sent  to  Canada  with  pris- 
oners to  eiohaage  for  powder,  and  fell  upon  and  despoiled  the  Indian  eamp  while  the 
figbting  men  were  engaged  In  the  attack  on  Hsdley.  Mr.  Jndd  (History  of  Hadley,  p. 
133,  note)  sttje  that  the  story  of  killing  the  scattered  Mdhawks  for  the  parpose  of  in- 
volving them  in  a  quarrel  with  the  English  "does  not  deserve  the  least  credit,"  and 
(p.  lS3J"Tbereia  no  evidenae  that  the  Mohawks  came  into  New  England  and  killed 
any  hoatiie  Indians."  Dr.  Palfrey  takes  the  same  ground  {History  of  New  England, 
yoL  8,  p,  203,  note).  Referring  to  and  qaoting  the  aooonnt,  he  states;  "Thle  may  be 
taken  for  one  oltbe  many  wild  stories  bom  of  the  stimulated  imagination  of  the  time." 
On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Sheldon  (History  of  Deerfleld,  vol.  1,  p.  177)  Incliaes  to  the  be- 
lief that  they  inflicted  serious  icjury  upon  Philip's  Indiaps.  He  credits  them  Witt 
all  the  acts  quoted  above,  appeals  to  a  letter  of  Glov.  Andros  of  New  Tork,  for  proof 
of  the  attack  on  Philip's  eamp,  and  argues  that  these  etatements  agreeirfg  with  well 
known  facts.  Justify  the  allegations.    In  a  letter  of  Jaly  ^  1676,  Gov.  Andros  writes 

ifying  paMlcniars,     The    Connecticut  Council    endeavored   to    find  out  from  him 

drove  PiUilp's  men  out  of  the  Jurisdiction  of  New  York,  is  contained  in  a  letter  from 

Back  ot  the  Indian  encampment  by  tlie  Mohawks,  is  thus  detailed  by  Cotton  Mather 
(Magnalia,  vol  B,  p,  673);  "  And  at  the  very  time  when  the  Indians  were  diatreasing 
Hadley,  the  Maquaa  (ell  upon  their  head  quarters  and  slaughtered  ttielr  women  and 
children  and  carried  away  much  plunder  with  them."  Botb  Hubbard  andHoyt  men- 
tion the  assault  by  wbicli,  according  to  the  foimer,  "many,"  and  according  to  the 
Utter,  "  abonfSO  of  Philip's  men,"  were  kUled,  but  they  place  this  occurrence  pre- 
vious to  the  flgit  at  Turner's  Palis,  and  neither  of  them  notices  the  attack  upon  the 
Indian  encampment,  although  Hubbard  states,  (hat  it  was  reported  by  an  Indian  In 
June,  1076,  that  about  fifty  of  Philip's  men  had  been  killed  by  the  Mohawks.  If 
Mather's  account  is  true,  no  wonder  the  Indians  disappeared,  for  the  final  victory  of 
the  war  was  won  by  Mohawks  and  not  by  the  English.    The  departure  of  the  Indians 

2SB,  340)  tliat  after  the  repulse  at  Hadley  they  -'  began  to  be  at  variance  among  them- 
selves," and  "  from  that  time  forward  the  several  Indians  that  had  for  so  long  time 

return  to  their  own  homes."  Attempts  were  made  by  the  Connecticut  Council  to  en- 
gage Gov.  Andros  to  employ  the  Mohawks  against  Philip  aJid  bis  allies.  This  being 
known  to  the  latter,  led  them  to  anticipate  an  attack,  and  very  probably  caused  them 
to  cry  out  "Mohawkal  Mohawksl"  when  surprised  at  the  Falls  flght. 
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soon  after  withdrawn.  Major  Talcott  returned  to  Connec- 
ticut on  the  20'",  and  a  few  days  after  Henchman  retraced 
his  steps  to  the  Bay.  A  campaign  of  less  than  a  fortnight 
had  virtually  ended  the  war  in  this  section.  The  Indians 
were  scattered  and  fleeing  in  all  directions.  Capt.  Hench- 
man reports  that  they  were  in  "continual  motion,  some 
towards  Narragansett,  others  toward  "Wachuset,  shifting 
gradually  and  taking  up  each  others  quarters  and  lay  not 
ahove  a  night  in  a  place."  The  same  condition  of  affairs 
existed  among  the  river  tribes ;  in  scattered  parties  they 
roamed  northward  and  westward,  and  were  never  again 
able  to  make  the  most  feeble  demonstration  against  the 
whites. 

Capt.  Swain  sends  After  the  departure  of  Talcott  and  Hench- 
a  DetaohQient  to  man  with  their  commands,  the  only  troops 
here  were  the  few  under  Capt.  Swain  at 
Hadley.  On  the  38"  of  June,  he  sent  a  force  of  thirty  men 
up  the  river  to  Turner's  Falls.  They  dismantled  an  Indian 
fort,  spoiled  quantities  of  provisions  gathered  and  stored 
by  the  enemy,  burned  a  hundred  wigwams  on  Smead's 
Island,  and  destroyed  about  thirty  canoes.  Not  an  Indian 
was  seen.  Though  parties  of  them  afterwards  crossed  the 
valley  from  the  eastward,  the  native  dwellers  here  never 
returned  to  their  fonner  habitations, 

A  Request  for  Sol-  Though  the  Indians  had  disappeared,  it  was 
diers  to  guard  uncertain  when  they  might  return,  and  ac- 
Deniea."°FfyiQ^  cordingly  precautions  were  taken  to  guard 
parties  of  sava-  against  Surprise  from  any  straggling  par- 
gea    uraue  .  ^^^^^     j-^  ^^^  feared  that  those  who  fled  to 

the  Hudson  might  come  back  with  reinforcements  at  any 
time.  Without  guards  it  was  not  deemed  safe  for  laborers 
to  pursue  their  avocations  in  the  more  remote  sections. 
Rev.  Mr.  Kussell  wrote  to  Connecticut,  July  11'",  asking 
for  a  detachment  of  thirty  men  to  protect  the  harvesters, 
while  at  work  in  the  out-fields,  but  none  could  be  spared. 
The  suggestion  was  made  that  men  from  different  towns 
join  in  guarding  neighboring  settlements  while  the  harvest- 
ing was  in  progress.  Nothing  of  the  kind  seems  to  have 
been  done,  and  fortunately  the  crops  were  gathered  with- 
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out  molestation.  About  the  IS""  of  July,  a  party  of  In- 
dians passed  through  Westfield,  on  their  way  to  the  Hudson 
River.  They  were  pursued  by  the  garrison  and  citizens  of 
"Westfield,  but  escaped.  Another  party  crossed  Connecti- 
cut River  between  Hadley  and  Springfield,  on  the  11'"  of 
August,  with  Major  Talcott  in  hot  pursuit.  He  overtook 
them  at  the  Housatonic  River,  killed  forty,  and  captured 
fifteen  of  them, ' 

Cspt.  Swain  De-  On  the  12"",  the  Massachusetts  Council 
atroye  the  Bcow-  ordered  Capt,  Swain  to  collect  the  garrison 
Korthfleia  and  soldiers  from  all  the  valley  towns,  destroy 
Dearfieia.  the  growing  com  at  Deerfield  and  North- 

field,  and  then  "march  homeward."  On  the  23",  while  en- 
gaged in  carrying  out  this  order,  at  Deerfield,  six  Indians 
were  discovered.  Oapt.  Swain  tried  to  open  communica- 
tiona  with  them.  Failing  in  this,  and  fearing  that  others 
might  be  near,  he  hastily  destroyed  the  com,  and  returned 
to  head-quarters.  An  Indian  captive  reported  that  many 
guns  had  been  secreted  in  the  vicinity  of  Pocnmtuck,  The 
next  day,  Lieut.  HoUister  and  ten  men,  guided  by  the  pris- 
oner, were  sent  to  the  place  of  their  concealment,  but  it  is 
not  known  that  any  guns  were  recovered. 

Philip  flies  to  hi8  This  proved  to  be  the  last  expedition  of  the 
oia  home,  hotly  war,  Philip  was  slain  near  Mt.  Hope,  on 
Slain.    '  the  12*"  day  of  August,  by  an  Indian  of  his 

own  nation,  and  the  war  in  this  state  was 
virtually  ended.  Philip  and  about  thirty  Narragansetta 
left  Wachuset,  probably  about  the  15'"  of  June,  on  account 
of  a  quarrel  among  his  followers.  Capt,  Brattle,  and  after- 
wards Capt.  Moseley  and  two  companies  of  Capt.  Hench- 
man's troops,  were  sent  after  him.  In  the  latter  part  of 
June  news  came  to  Boston  that  Philip  was  at  Swanzey  and 
Rehoboth,  and  on  the  24"'  of  July,  Capt.  Church,  the  re- 
nowned Indian  fighter,  with  a  body  of  English  and  Sacon- 
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net  Indiana,  was  ordered  in  pureuit.  He  pressed  the  fugi- 
tives hard  and  captured  many  of  Philip's  men,  women  and 
children,  among  them  his  wife  and  son.  Capt.  Church 
learning  that  Philip  was  at  Mt.  Hope  neck,  made  a  night 
march  on  the  11"'  of  August,  surrounded  the  swamp  on 
the  12'",  and  during  the  attack  Philip  was  slain,  while  en- 
deavoring to  escape. 

Gov.  Andtoa  re-     A  vjgorous   protest   was    made   by   Major 
(usee  to  Sane-     Pynchou  against  the  recall  of  the  troops, 
tion  rgBin^nie     It  was  feared  that  the  fugitives  who  had 
FugitiTes  who     fled  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  govern- 
York  ^°  ^^'^     ment  of  New  York,  would  raid  the  Hamp- 
shire towns.     The   Council  consented  that 
Swain's  command  might  join  any  force  that  should  be  sent 
from  Connecticut  against  these  parties.     Permission  to  un- 
dertake an  expedition  into  that  section  was  asked  of  Gov. 
Andros,  and  he  was  also  requested  to  give  up  six  chiefs 
who  had  found  refuge  with  the  New  York  Indians.     Both 
demands  were  refused.     Andros  replied  that  he  would  pre- 
vent any  hostile  demonstrations,  and  that  "some  of  the 
Indians  had  fled  to  Canada,  some  to  the  Senecas,  and  most 
other  nations  have  got  some." 

Capt.  swftin  De-  Capt.  Swaiu  and  his  men  departed  Sept.  1*', 
p"'*''  though   a  few  of    them  remained   several 

months  longer.  Some  of  the  eastern  sol- 
diers became  permanent  residents  in  the  towns  composing 
the  county. 

First  Capital  Pun-  Durjug  the  closiug  scenes  of  the  war  oc- 
ishment  in  North-  currcd  an  incident  which  has  found  slight 
*"''  "■  recognition  in  the  annals  of  the  time.    The 

first  case  of  capital  punishment  in  Northampton  took 
place  in  July,  1076,  Absolutely  nothing  is  known  concern- 
ing it  but  the  hare  statement  of  the  fact.  The  name  of 
the  person  executed,  as  weh  as  the  nature  of  his  offence, 
are  both  unrecorded.  That  he  was  a  soldier  and  suffered 
death  for  some  breach  of  military  law,  is  all  that  can  he 
ascertained.  His  crime  must  have  been  of  a  more  than 
usually  reprehensible  character,  for  the  man,   although 
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condemned  by  court  martial,  was  not  esecuted  in  accord- 
ance with  military  usage,  but  suffered  the  more  ignomin- 
ious death  by  hanging.  AE  that  can  be  ascertained  con- 
cerning this  affair  is  the  following  extract  from  "Brad- 
street's  Journal" ' : — 

"July  1676.  A  Sooldier  in  y  Garrison  at  Northampton  in  y*  Collo- 
ny,  was  hanged.  *  *  »  He  was  condemned  by  a  council  of  warre. 
He  was  about  35  or  36.  He  was  but  a  stranger  In  this  county,  prest 
out  against  the  Indians." 

All  the  forces  remaining  in  this  section  of  the  valley  in 
July,  were  a  few  under  Oapt.  Swain.  The  culprit  was  un- 
doubtedly a  member  of  his  company  from  the  eastern  part 
of  the  colony,  and  was  known  to  but  few  persons  in  Korth- 
ampton. 

J  Key.  Simon  BcBflstreet  wm  the  son  of  Gov.  Simon  Bradstreet.  He  was  gradua- 
ted at  Harvard  CoUege  in  1680,  and  was  settled  at  New  London,  Ct.  He  left  a  journal 

terval  Irom  1661  to  168S.  from  wbich  the  abOYB  i^  an  estraot. 
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CHAPTER   XXVIII. 

THE  LAST  INDIAN  EAID. 


The  death  of  Philip  closed  fclie  war  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. No  treaty  of  peace  was  signed, 
and  no  stipulations  to  relinquish  hostilities 
bound  either  party.  Their  acknowledged  leader  slain, 
many  of  their  chieftains  killed  or  captured,  the  Indians  fled 
and  the  war  died  out.  In  Maine,  the  strife  began  in  Septem- 
ber, 1675,  and  continued  till  April,  l(i78,  when  a  formal  peace 
was  concluded  with  the  eastern  tribes.  The  war  in  that 
section  was  no  less  virulent  and  sanguinary  than  in  Massa- 
chusetts, but  its  details  do  not  come  within  the  limits  of 
this  narrative. 

The  constant  Ap.     For  a  long  time  after  the  disappearance  of 
prehension  of     ^}^g  enemy,  the  feeling  of  dread  and  uncer- 
t"*  Fleung^f     tainty  engendered  by  the  conflict,  still  pre- 
ConfldencB  and     vailed.     An  iuroad  from  the  Indians  living 
^°"^-  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Hudson  River,  incited 

by  the  fugitives  from  this  section  who  had  fled  to  them  for 
protection,  might  come  at  any  moment.  Yet  as  time  wore 
on  and  none  of  these  forebodings  were  realized,  the  great 
tension  of  previous  years  relaxed,  and  the  people  went 
about  their  u^na!  avocations  in  security.  Relieved  of  the 
"burden  of  war,  everywhere  in  the  settlements  the  old  rou- 
tine of  affairs  was  resumed.  No  longer  compelled  to  set  a 
guard  while  they  labored,  or  to  carry  a  musket  on  every 
occasion,  the  constant  apprehension  of  evil  that  so  long 
embittered  life  in  the  plantations,  had  given  place  to  a  feel- 
ing of  confidence  and  safety.  A  few  of  the  hardy  settlers 
had  returned  to  Deerfield,  and  set  about  rebuilding  their 
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blackened  and  desolated  dwellings ;   and  in  all  the  towns 
the  work  of  repairing  the  ravages  of  the  war  was  rapidly 


A  Party  of  Indians  Suddenly  On  the  19'"  of  September,  1677, 
Buddenij  (ftU  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  a  party 
upon    a  ^j  Indians  from  Canada,  under  Ashpelon, 

attacked  Hatfield.  The  inhabitants  were  employed  about 
their  daily  labors,  some  were  in  the  meadows  and  others  at 
work  upon  the  frame  of  a  house,  outside  of  the  palisades. 
Three  of  those  employed  on  the  house  were  killed  at  the 
first  fire ;  nine  other  persons  were  slain,  four  wounded,  sev- 
enteen taken  prisoners,  and  seven  houses  burned.  All  but 
five  of  the  whole  number  of  persons  killed,  wounded  and 
captured,  were  women  and  children.  Nothing  more  dis- 
astrous had  befallen  any  Hampshire  town,  since  the  war 
commenced.  It  occurred  too  when  least  anticipated.  The 
war,  it  was  believed,  had  been  permanently  closed,  and  no 
hostile  Indians  were  supposed  to  be  nearer  than  the  Hud- 
son River, 

They  Capture  all  Having  Committed  this  outrage,  the  enemy 
the  People  at  fled.  About  dusk  they  reached  Deerfield. 
Early  in  that  year  five  men  had  returned  to 
their  abandoned  farms.  They  were  busy  erecting  new 
houses  and  otherwise  preparing  to  re-settle  the  place,  but 
their  families  were  not  with  them.  On  the  day  named, 
having  Just  finished  their  labors,  and  while  preparing  the 
evening  meal,  the  savage  war  whoop  and  the  roar  of  the 
Indian  guns  suddenly  awoke  the  echoes  of  the  evening  sol- 
itude. One  of  the  men,  Quintin  Stoekwell,  ran  into  the 
swamp,  where  he  stumbled  and  fell.  An  Indian  pursuing, 
was  kept  at  bay  with  an  empty  pistol.  He  told  Stoekwell 
that  all  Hatfield  had  been  destroyed,  that  great  numbers 
of  Indians  were  about,  and  promised  to  spare  his  life  if  he 
would  surrender.  All  the  men  at  Deerfield  were  captured, 
and  one  of  them  soon  after  killed.  These  prisoners  soon 
joined  the  party  having  in  custody  those  taken  at  Hatfield. 
From  their  first  stopping  place  a  detachment  was  sent  back 
to  Deerfield,  which  returned  with  ten  horses  loaded  with 
corn  and  other  provisions. 
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The  Raiders  with  The  Indians  at  once  started  northward, 
their  Captives  Canada  teing  their  destination,  and  on  the 
w^a.^     "'  march  the  prisoners  were  staked  down  at 

night.  At  Northlield  the  party  remained  a 
short  time,  "but  when  scouts  reported  pursuit  by  the  Eng- 
lish, they  crossed  Connecticut  River,  and  resumed  their 
journey.  Halting  near  Putney,  Vt.,  they  went  into  camp, 
the  direct  march  to  Canada  not  beginning  till  about  the 
20'"  of  October.  Just  previous  to  their  departure  a  long 
wigwam  was  erected  and  preparations  made  for  a  dance,  to 
be  followed  by  torture  of  prisoners.  Better  council  how- 
ever prevailed,  and  the  latter  part  of  the  entertainment 
was  omitted. 

Soldiers  sent  up  A  force  of  fifty  men  was  sent  up  from 
from  Connecticut,  Connecticut,  under  Oapt,  Watts,  to  aid  in 
pursuit  of  the  enemy.  This  company, 
joined  by  men  from  the  settlements,  followed  the  Indians 
some  distance  above  Northfleld,  but  did  not  overtake  them. 

Benoni  stebbina  On  the  march  from  Canada  the  band  of 
Eaottpes.  Hadiey  Ashpelon  Separated,  and  a  portion  of  it 
dian  Prisoners  wcut  to  "Wachusct.  He  Ordered  that  sectiou 
Buggset  Negotia-  to  join  him  at  the  Connecticut  River.  Be- 
dsmption  of  the  noni  Stebbins,  captured  at  Deerfield,  ae- 
captwes.  companied  the  messengers.     About  eighty 

women  and  children  obeyed  the  summons,  and  while  on 
the  return  march,  Stebbins^  escaped,  reaching  Hadley, 
Oct.  4^",  A  small  body  of  Indians  appeared  at  Hadley 
about  this  time,  and  burned  the  mill,  but  some  of  the  par- 
ty were  captured,  or  surrendered  voluntarily.  These  pris- 
oners pretended  that  they  came  to  negotiate  for  the  re- 
demption of  the  captives  taken  at  Hatfield  and  Deerfield, 
An  arrangement  was  made  for  further  consultation  at  Had- 
ley. Sunday,  the  14'",  was  named  as  the  day,  and  the  In- 
dians released.  Application  was  made  to  Connecticut  for 
assistance  and  advice.  Major  Talcott  and  forty  men  came 
up  on  the  11'".  No  further  attention  was  paid  by  the  In- 
dians to  the  proposed  negotiations,  and  on  the  20"'  of  Octo- 

1  stebbins  ^'reported  that  thb  Indiana  vbo  attacked  Hatfield,  were  about  tnenty- 
aeTen,  ineludliiR  lour  women,  and  that  thef  were  ol  the  old  enemy,  formerly  neij^h- 
bora  who  had  fled  to  Canada."— History  of  Hadley,  p.  184, 
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"ber,  they  set  out  on  their  long  journey  to  Canada.  These 
were  the  first  of  the  many  English  prisoners  who  after- 
wards traversed  that  dreary  wilderness.  When  about  two 
hundred  miles  above  Deerfield,  the  Indians  separated. 
They  crossed  Late  Champlain  on  the  ice,  and  after  some 
delay  reached  Sorrel,  The  prisoners  suffered  greatly  on 
the  march,  and  were  often  threatened  with  death.  Lack  of 
food  aggravated  the  hardships  of  this  wintry  journey.  For 
some  time  they  lived  on  horse  flesh,  eating  all  but  four  of 
the  horses  stolen  at  Deerfield.  Samuel  Russell  and  Mary 
Foote  were  killed  on  the  way.  The  others  reached  their 
journey's  end  in  the  month  of  January.  Not  willing  to 
be  entirely  deprived  of  their  inhuman  rites,  the  savages 
soon  after  reaching  Canada,  in  the  vicinity  of  Chambly, 
burned  Sergt.  Plympton  at  the  stake.  The  surviving  pris- 
oners were  dispersed  among  the  Indian  lodges  or  sold  to 
the  French, 

HesBone  (or  the  The  men  of  the  valley,  aided  by  the  troops 
Slight  and  inef-  from  Connecticut,  could  have  easily  anni- 
hilated the  little  band  of  hostiles  that  so 
wantonly  attacked  the  peaceful  settlements.  Ignorant  of 
the  number  of  the  raiders,  fearful  of  falling  into  an  am- 
buscade, and  unwilling  to  expose  their  friends  and  relatives 
to  sudden  massacre,  they  quickly  abandoned  the  pursuit, 
and  the  enemy  encamped  unmolested  a  little  more  than 
thirty  miles  from  the  scene  of  their  depredations,  where 
they  remained  a  month.  After  the  first  few  days,  the  In- 
dians did  not  fear  the  English,  but  were  apprehensive  of 
an  attack  from  the  Mohawks.  The  prisoners  were  greatly 
interested  in  the  overtures  for  their  redemption,  and  urged 
their  captors  to  make  some  arrangement  with  the  English, 
but  the  counsel  of  Ashpelon,  who  was  in  favor  of  their  re- 
turn, and  who  undoubtedly  had  an  eye  on  the  ransom 
money,  was  overruled. 

Beojamin  waite  and  Amoug  the  captives  taken  at  Hatfield, 
Stephen  Jenninga  ^ygre  the  Wife  and  three  children  of  Ben- 
fiygg_  jamin  Waite,  and  the  wife  and  two  chil- 

dren of  Stephen  Jennings.  When  the  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Indians  for  the  release  of  the  prisoners 
failed,  Benjamin  Waite  determined  to  make  an  attempt  to 
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redeem  them.  In  this  undertaking  he  was  soon  after  joined 
by  Stephen  Jennings.  Procuring  from  the  General  Court, 
authority  to  act  in  the  matter,  as  well  as  an  appropriation  to 
defray  expenses,  and  armed  with  letters  from  Gov.  Leverett 
io  the  authorities  at  Alhany,  and  in  Canada,  as  well  as  to 
the  Indians  who  held  the  captives,  they  set  out  for  Alhany 
on  their  way  to  Canada,  Oct.  34*^.  Meeting  with  unex- 
pected obstacles  from  the  government  of  New  York,  they 
were  unable  to  commence  their  northward  journey  till  the 
10'"  of  December.  With  a  rough  chart  of  the  country 
drawn  upon  a  piece  of  bark,  by  their  Indian  guide  (who 
left  them  at  the  lower  extremity  of  Lake  George),  in  an 
old  patched,  birch  bark  canoe,  they  passed  through  Lake 
George,  crossed  Lake  Champlain,  and  reached  Chambly 
on  the  6^"  of  the  following  January.  Here  Jennings  found 
his  wife.  Soon  after  at  8orel  and  vicinity,  all  the  surviv- 
ing prisoners  were  discovered.  Unable  to  make  any  prog- 
ress in  their  negotiations  without  the  sanction  of  the 
French  government,  they  proceeded  to  Quebec.  Weil  re- 
ceived by  the  Governor,  they  succeeded,  by  his  aid,  in  re- 
deeming the  prisoners  by  the  payment  of  two  hundred 
pounds  to  the  Indians.  Intelligence  of  the  success  of 
Waite  and  Jennings,  and  of  the  probability  of  their  return 
with  the  ransomed  prisoners  in  May,  reached  Albany, 
March  3",  and  was  forwarded  to  Hatfield. '  An  escort  of 
eleven  men  under  Capt.  de  Luisigney,  was  furnished  by  the 
French  government.  On  the  19*''  of  April,  1678,  they  left 
Quebec,  and  on  the  3*  of  May,  started  from  Sorel,  on  their 
return.  The  government  of  Massachusetts  paid  the  expen- 
ses of  the  expedition,  but  did  not  pay  the  ransom  money. 

The  Homeward  The  joumey  homeward,  with  so  many 
Joumej'.  Addi-  women  and  children  to  care  for,  was  pro- 
Party,  longed  and  wearisome,  and  they  did  not 
reach  Albany  till  the  S2*  of  May.  Of  the 
twenty-one  persons  captured  at  Hatfield  and  Deerfleld,  sev- 
enteen survived  and  returned  to  their  homes.  During  their 
detention  in  Canada,  the  party  had  been  enlarged  by  the 
birth  of  two  children :    one  to  Waite,  born  on  the  22''  of 
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January,  and  another  to  Jennings,  born  in  the  latter  part 
of  March.  These  children  were  named  "Canada"  Waite 
and  "Captivity"  Jennings. '  Waite  and  Jennings  had  been 
absent  seven  months,  ajid  during  that  time  no  direct  intel- 
ligence had  been  received  from  either  of  them.  On  their 
arrival  at  Albany,  "Waite  and  Quintin  Stockwell  wrote  let- 
ters to  friends  at  home,  which  were  dispatched  by  special 
messenger.  Waite  urged  his  friends  to  hurry  forward  with 
help,  and  he  would  endeavor  to  meet  them,  at  Kiuderhook 
or  Housatonic.  He  says  "We  must  come  very  softly  be- 
cause of  our  wives  and  children.  I  pray  you  hasten  them, 
stay  not  night  nor  day,  for  y'  matter  requireth  great  hast. 
Bring  provisions  with  you  for  \\s."  These  letters  roused 
the  entire  community  to  immediate  action,  and  men,  horses 
and  provisions  were  forwarded  at  once.  On  Monday,  May 
ay",  having  waited  live  days  to  hear  from  home,  Waite  and 
his  party  started.  They  met  the  welcome  cavalcade  of 
towns-people,  at  Kinderhook,  The  remainder  of  the  journey 
through  the  woods  to  Westfield,  where  they  were  met  by 
another  retinue  of  friends  and  neighbors,  and  on  to  Hat- 
field, was  soon  accomplished,  "The  day  of  their  arrival 
was  one  of  the  most  joyful  days  that  Hatfield  ever  knew,"  * 

A  contrtsution  to  Waite's  and  Stockwell's  letters  were  copied, 
pay  the  RwiBoin.  carried  to  Medfield,  on  the  39'"  of  May,  and 
forwarded  to  the  Governor  and  Council. 
The  e**"  of  June  had  already  been  set  apart  as  a  day  of  fast- 
ing, humiliation  and  prayer.  An  additional  proclamation 
was  immediately  issued  directing  that  the  letters  should  be 
read  in  all  the  pulpits,  and  recommending  that  a  contribu- 
tion should  be  taken  np  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  as 
well  as  their  rescuers,  "And  the  ministers  are  desired  to 
stir  up  the  people  thereto."  Contributions  were  made  in 
forty-six  towns  in  Massachusetts  Colony,  and  £345.1.6  were 
collected.  From  this  donation  came  the  £300  paid  to  ran- 
som the  prisoners, 

1  "  Canada  Waite  019,17163  Josepb  Smith,  sou  of  the  Jobn  Smith  who  was  slain  in 
Htttfle Id  meadow,  Maj  30,  1670;  abe  was  tha  graadmothBr  at  the  late  OliTer  Smith 
(lounderof  the  'Smith  Charities '],  andhiBflvB  brothera.  Stuphen  Jennings  removed 
to  Brookflela,  and  his  daughter  Captiritj,  married  Abijah  Bartlett  o[  that  town."— 
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The  Government  This  Sudden  and  unprovoked  attack  brouglit 
takes  Measures  constemation  and  alarm,  as  well  to  the  gov- 
Maraudera  and  ernment  as  to  the  people  in  this  section, 
orders  the  Scouting  parties  were  sent  out  from  North- 
Towns  to  bulla  i.  3  , 1.  .  1 
more  Compactly,  ampton  and  other  towns,  and  every  precau- 
tion was  taken  to  provide  against  further 
surprise.  The  Council  of  Massachusetts  sent  a  communi- 
cation to  the  sachems  of  the  Maquas,  reciting  the  outrage, 
urging  them  to  intercept  the  party,  and  offienng  a  reward 
for  the  recovery  of  any  of  the  captives.  A  letter  was  also 
addressed  to  Capt,  Salisbury  at  Albany,  requesting  him  to 
send  out  Indians  against  the  marauders.  At  the  same  ses- 
sion, October,  1677,  the  General  Court  passed  the  following 
order : — 

"  The  toTines  in  Hampshire  being  in  more  hazard  of  the  incursions 
of  the  heathen  ennemy  then  some  others,  this  Cotirt  doeth  order,  that 
each  toTme  there  doe  endeavor  the  new  moddelling  the  scittnation  of 
their  houses,  so  aa  to  be  more  compact  &  line  neerer  together,  for  their© 
better  deflence  against  the  Indians." 


IS  appointed,  consisting  of  one  person 
from  each  town  in  the  county,  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  order,  Lieut.  William  Clarke  being  designated  as 
the  member  from  this  town.  Very  little  action  was  taken 
in  this  direction,  and  nothing  of  importance  was  accom- 
plished except  at  Westfield. 

The  Meeting  House     No  immediate  action  seems  to  have  been 
Fortified.  taken  by  the  town  in  regard  to  additional 

means  of  defense  on  account  of  this  last 
alarm.  But  in  March,  167J,  about  six  months  after  the 
raid  upon  Hatfield,  a  vote  was  passed  "to  fortifiethe  meet- 
ing house  and  that  each  squadron  are  to  take  care  to  doe 
their  proportion."  Some  organization  had  undoubtedly 
been  adopted  when  the  palisades  were  erected  and  the  town 
divided  into  military  squadrons,  a  part  of  whose  duty  was 
prescribed  in  this  vote.  The  meeting  house  was  surrounded 
by  a  line  of  palisades,  similar  to  those  which  encircled  the 
town.  This  was  the  second  meeting  house  built  in  1661; 
it  was  forty-two  feet  square,  and  stood  in  the  middle  of 
Main  Street,  a  little  east  of  the  entrance  to  Center  Street. 
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nbe  Line  of  Pall-  ^^  January,  167^,  a  vote  was  adopted  with 
saaeBRenawed  only  eight  dlssenting  voices,  ordering  the 
an  epare  .  "making  or  maintaining  of  the  fortifica- 
tion *  *  *  till  amoresetled peace  Apear."  Everyman 
was  to  "make  and  maintaiue  that  particular  part  of  the 
fortification  w""  is  Already  Laid  out  to  him  and  that  for 
what  gaps  shall  Apear  for  which  owners  canot  "be  found 
the  same  to  he  made  up  in  A  general  way." 

Peace  made  with  While  the  death  of  Philip  ended  the  war  in 
the  Mohawkg,  Massachusotts,  uo  treaty  of  peace  had  been 
made  with  any  of  the  river  tribes.  In 
fact,  none  of  them  seem  to  have  been  left  in  this  vicinity 
with  whom  to  negotiate.  The  events  of  l(i77  indicated 
that  other  and  similar  incursions  might  be  expected.  The 
Mohawks  were  an  uncertain  quantity,  and  now  that  Philip 
was  dead  and  his  followers  dispersed,  they  might  sweep 
down  upon  the  settlements  at  any  moment.  They  had 
been  urged  to  take  up  arms  against  Philip,  and  under  pre- 
tence of  compliance,  had  harrassed  the  friendly  or  "Pray- 
ing Indians,"  as  they  were  termed.  Occasional  attacks  had 
been  made  by  them  upon  the  friendly  Indians,  since  the 
death  of  Philip,  and  considerable  stock  had  been  stolen 
from  the  English.  In  1680,  Major  Pynchon  had  been  em- 
powered to  go  to  Albany  and  conclude  a  treaty  with  them. 
This  was  happily  accomplished  and  that  tribe  gave  no 
further  trouble. 

Beotitying  High-  As  the  years  passed,  and  the  town  increased 
ways  In  the  in  population,  trouble  arose  in  reference  to 
allows,  1676  to  ^j^^  highways  in  the  meadows,  and  commit- 
tee after  committee  was  appointed  to  rec- 
tify their  bounds.  This  was  undoubtedly  difficult  and  per- 
haps embarrassing  work,  which  people  in  general  shrank 
from  undertaking.  Without  sufficient  landmarks,  owners 
of  meadow  lots,  some  knowingly  and  others  heedlessly, 
had  been  all  these  years,  encroaching  upon  the  highways, 
and  the  town  at  last  determined  to  re-establish  them  as 
originally  laid  out.  A  committee  previously  appointed  for 
that  purpose  failed  to  attend  to  the  duty,  and  on  the  30*" 
of  June,  1675,  a  committee  of  ten  persons  was  chosen  to 
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carry  out  tlie  vote  then  adopted  concerning  them.  It  seems 
to  have  made  no  greater  progress  than  its  predecessor,  for 
six  years  afterwards  another  vote  was  passed,  appointing 
still  another  committee  to  finish  up  the  business.  In  this 
vote  it  was  stated  that  "there  hath  bene  by"  this  com- 
mittee, 

"  some  time  siieiit  in  order  therevnto  and  the  worke  not  yet  folly  per- 
fected the  Towce  considered  thereof  and  were  desirous  the  work  should 
he  finished  did  therefore  this  37  of  Febb:  1681  mate  choise  of  Sar'  John 
King,  Isack  Shelden  Sen'  Danid  Bmt  and  Samuel  Allyn  to  finish  the 
said  work  and  to  stake  out  Al  such  ways  as  are  needfuU  to  be  stakt  out 
And  they  are  to  doe  it  According  to  the  originail  as  neare  as  may  be 
and  According  to  what  was  done  by  the  Aboue  said  committe." 

Three  years  later  this  work  seems  to  have  been  satisfac- 
torily accomplished,  and  the  town  voted  that 

"for  the  preserution  of  the  said  Hiwaies  it  is  ordered  by  the  Towne 
and  Selectmen  that  each  proprietor  of  Land  shall  set  A  bound  nmrke 
at  the  Comer  of  his  lot  ranging  according  as  the  Highwaies  are  now 
laid  OTit  by  the  committe.  And  if  any  man  shall  neglect  to  set  a 
bound  marke  as  aboue  shall  forSt  fine  shilings  for  euery  years  neglect 
and  it  is  ordered  that  euery  mans  bound  marke  be  set  up  fairly  to  be 
seen  by  the  first  of  may  next  vnder  the  same  penalty  vnless  it  can  be 
made  Appear  to  the  selectmen  that  he  be  disinabled  to  doe  it." 
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CHAPTER   XXIX. 

LEAD  DISCOYEEED— MINING  OPERATIONS. 

■WBHtern  Hanip-  In  the  MT\s  of  Western  Hampshire  are  few 
a  hi  re  Destitute  mineral  deposlts  of  great  GommeTcial  value. 
poBits.  The  most  promising  are  those  containing 

lead.  Veins  of  this  mineral  exist  in  nine 
different  towns  in  the  Connecticut  Valley,  but  in  none  have 
the  products  been  sufficient  to  pay  the  expense  of  mining. 
Most  important  among  them  are  the  mines  in  Northamp- 
ton and  vicinity.  These  were  among  the  first  known  and 
worked  in  this  country.  Though  they  were  said  to  have 
furnished  material  for  hnllets  during  the  war  of  the  Eevo- 
lution,  and  have  thus  far  proved  of  little  other  pecuniary 
value,  yet  they  possess  an  historic  interest  that  may  not  he 
entirely  overlooked. 

Bobect  Lymim  Di9-  The  Northampton  Lead  Mine  was  discov- 
oovera  the  Mine  ered  by  Robert  Lyman,'  a  man  of  roving 
i«airtrb™om''e  habits  and  withal  something  of  a  hunter, 
loterested.  jJq  spent  much  time  in  wandering  about  the 

country,  and  in  1678  or  1679,  found  indications  of  lead  in 
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the  mountains  in  tte  western  part  of  the  town.  So  favor- 
able were  the  representations  made  by  him  that  capitalists 
in  Boston  were  induced  to  investigate  the  matter.  Heze- 
tiah  Usher*  and  Richard  Wharton*  became  interested  and 
urged  the  formation  of  a  mining  company. 

Liberty  griuited  to     On  the  97"'  of  July,  1679,  the  subject  was 

"ork  the  Mine.       brought  before  the  town,  and  a  letter  from 

the  above  named  gentlemen,  that  occasioned 

"much  discours  and  agitation,"  was  read.     The  town  being 

' '  generaDy  willmg  that  y  thing  that  the  gentlemen  did  so  commend 

to  the  town  mite  proseed  &  go  forward,  did  then  pas  the  following 

vote,  viz ;    that  Eohert  lymon  and  any  other  of  the  Inhabitants  of  this 

town  and  haveing  comon  Eights  in  the  town  shall  hane  liberty  to  try 

and  open  amy  place  within  our  bonnds  and  to  make  vse  of  any  sort  of 

mines  or  mineralia:  provided  they  atend  law;  and  all  thoa  that  do  not 

we  cause  to  Joine  in  the  work  do  resign  and  give  vp  their  Eite  &  Ent«r- 

«at  to  those  that  go  forward  with  the  sayd  mine  this  was  a  full  &  cleer 

aflrmative  vote." 

This  meagre  record  indicates  that  the  prospect  of  mining 
wealth  created  considerable  excitement  in  the  quiet  town. 
The  letter  of  Usher  and  Wharton  had  considerable  effect 
in  arousing  visions  of  affluence  in  the  minds  of  the  staid 

1  HezBUah  Vaber  was  ft  merchant  ol  Boston,  hob  of  HezeMah,  the  bookseller,  but 
did  not  follow  his  tather'a  cftlliug.  He  was  a.  sucoesstul  business  man,  and  left  on 
estfttB  valued  at  £1615,  ic  which  were  inventoried  M?  ounces  of  plate.  His  mtnit« 
tFansftctions  here  and  at  other  places,  sbow  him  to  have  been  something  of  a  specu- 
lator.   In  cuoneotion  witl  Major  John  Pjnchon  and  Mr.  William  Avery,  he  received 

m  16S5.  He  was  a  member  of  the  company  that  endeavored,  In  168B,  to  obtain  from 
the  crown  a  monopoly  ot  mlQee  io  New  England,  but  the  trovemment  of  Uaesachn- 

tlcally  owned  the  entire  mining  property  in  Northampton,  as  well  as  other  mineral 

thing  oonsfderable  should  be,"  to  hie  brother  Ting  (Jonathan  Tyng  married  Sarah 
Usher)  and  children,  ^^  and  the  rest  for  puljllque  charges — only  some  what  to  be  pay^d 
in  to  the  hand  of  Ur.  Dyer,  for  the  leliefe  of  him  selfe  and  some  others  that  may 

have  done."  Mr.  Benjamin  Dyer  received  for  fourteen  shares  of  the  Northampton 
mine,  from  the  executor  of  Usher's  estate,  20a.  per  share  In  April,  1697,  and  40s,  per 
ahace  ia  June. 
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citizens  of  Northampton,  and  caused  a  lively  debate  in  the 
meeting.  Yet  there  were  some  who  refused  to  he  caught 
by  the  glittering  prospect,  so  many  that  the  clerk  of  the 
meeting  deemed  it  advisable  to  add  to  his  record  that  a 
"cleer"  majority  existed  in  its  favor. 

A  Miniag  compaEj     The  subject  was  in   agitation  during  the 
Formea.  summer,  arrangements  were  made  for  the 

formation  of  a  company  to  develop  the 
mine,  and  a  special  towu  meeting  was  held  Oct.  16,  at  which 
' '  They  thea  voted  that  al  suoh  peraoaa  as  would  Joine  in  the  carry- 
ing out  of  y'  Desdgne  ahonld  meett  on  the  23;  of  this  instant  at  Sun  an 
hour  high  at  night  To  giue  in  a  I.ist  of  their  Names:  And  to  tlieni  or 
to  those  person  that  shall  then  Apeare  the  Towne  doe  herehy  gine  vp 
all  their  right  in  that  minne  Lyii^  Abont  six  miles  off  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Towne." 

At  the  meeting  held  on  the  23**  of  October,  a  mining 
company  was  formed  and  the  following  list  of  names  en- 
tered upon  the  records  :  — 
William  Clarke  Sr.    John  Strong  Samuel  Davis 

ISRAELL  Rust  Joseph  Persons  Sr.    Roberd  Limon 

Joseph  Hawlby  John  King  Joseph  Persons  Jr. 

Pkeserhed  Clap  John  Limon  Sr.  Eichahd  Limon 

Mbdad  Pumry  Martin  Smith  Samuel  Baetlet. 

ArranKameiits  made  In  the  above  list  wiU  be  found  the  names 
(oropeoiuethe  of  some  of  the  leading  men  of  the  town; 
two  of  them,  however,  Joseph  Parsons  Sr., 
and  Martin  Smith,  soon  relinquished  all  their  rights.  In 
July  of  the  following  year,  an  agreement  was  made  be- 
tween the  Northampton  owners,  and  Usher  and  Wharton, 
by  which  the  latter  became  proprietors  of  one-half  of  the 
mine.  A  contract  was  drawn  up  and  signed  by  all  the  par- 
ties concerned,  in  which  it  was  provided 

"  that  there  should  be  a  present  and  speedy  ti-yall  made  and  prosecn- 
ted  as  fair  as  jE30  will  defray  the  chaise  and  that  every  partner  shaU 
bare  and  defray  his  part  thereof  according  to  hie  interest ;  the  one  half 
to  be  defraied  by  the  said  Wharton  and  Usher." 

An  owerseer  or  manager  was  to  he  chosen  by  the  com- 
pany, and  no  one  was  allowed  to  sell  any  share  till  he  had 
offered  the  same  to  the  company.  This  agreement  was 
signed  by  Wharton  and  Usher,  and  by  fifteen  citizens  of 
Northampton ;  the  names  of  Ebenezer  Strong  and  Alexan- 
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der  Edwards  appearing  in  place  of  Joseph  Parsous  Sr.  and 
Martin  Smiti.  To  what  extent  the  labor  of  opening  the 
mine  was  carried  during  the  summer  is  not  known,  but  the 
company  soon  discovered  that  considerable  land  was  needed 
for  its  further  development. 

One  HuDdrea  Aerea  It  was  decided  that  the  mine  could  not  be 
of  Land  grantea  properly  Opened  without  a  grant  of  at  least 
ers.  one  hundred  acres  of  land,  and  a  petition 

conveying  that  m.ode3t  request  was  pre- 
sented. The  matter  came  before  the  town  at  a  meeting 
held  "Jannery  :2  :1681,"  (1682)  and  the  town  voted  to  give 
"  them  one  himdreed  Acres  of  Land  on  these  conditiona,  first  proni- 
ded  they  make  further  proaecutioii  of  that  designe  and  goe  forward  in. 
it  and  make  improuement  of  the  Land  then  the  Land  to  be  theirs  other- 
wise to  retnme  to  the  Towne ;  3  if  they  place  inhabitants  there  it  shall 
be  such  as  the  Towne  doe  Approne  of  ;  3  they  are  to  take  the  land  to- 
gether; i  not  to  come  nerer  the  Towne  then  tke  foot  of  the  bills  on 
which  the  minerals  are. " 

This  was  not  strictly  mineral  land,  though  it  probably 
included  the  lead  claim,  but  was  a  section  of  forest  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  deposit.  In  all  probability,  the  prospects  of 
the  mine  were  not  at  this  juncture  very  flattering. 

Looation  ot  the  The  veiu  was  situated  about  six  miles  from 
'*'"*■  the  center  of  the  town,  in  a  south-westerly 

direction,  very  near  the  point  where  the 
boundaries  of  the  present  towns  of  North,  East,  and  South- 
ampton join  those  of  Westhampton.  In  after  years  the 
principal  work  upon  it  was  carried  on  in  the  town  of 
Southampton. 

Several  Northamp-  Some  of  the  Northampton  owners  soon  be- 
ampton  Men  bbu  came  Satisfied  that  the  mine  was  not  likely 
Usher.      ^  to  pFOvc  vcfy  remunerative,  and  sold  out. 

Mr.  Usher  had  more  faith  in  it,  or  else  he 
was  ready  for  a  little  speculation,  and  bought  all  that  was 
offered.  The  grant  of  one  hundred  acres  of  land  to  the 
company  was  made  in  1682,  but  during  the  previous  sum- 
mer, six  of  the  fifteen  Northampton  men  had  left  the  com- 
pany. In  June  of  that  year,  John  Lyman  sold  his  share 
to  Hezekiah  Usher  for  23s.,  and  before  the  first  of  Septem- 
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ber.  Samuel  Davis,  Ebenezer  Strong,  Israel  Rust,  and  Jo- 
sepli  Parsons  Jr.,  had  parted  with  their  holdings  to  Medad 
Pomeroy.  During  the  same  month,  Pomeroy  sold  the 
same  four  shares  to  Mr.  Usher  for  £i.  Pomeroy  undoubt- 
edly acted  as  agent  for  Usher  in  this  transaction,  for  in  the 
deed  to  him  these  parties  are  named  as  the  former  owners. 
On  the  8'"  of  May,  1683,  Hezekiah  Usher  gave  to  Joseph 
Hawley  45s,  for  his  share  or  shares.  The  deed  of  sale  re- 
cites that  "one  consideration  moueing  Mr.  Hezekiah  Usher 
to  this  agreement  [was]  that  the  aboue  mentioned  Hawley 
was  one  of  the  attorneys  apointed  by  the  other  ptys  and 
never  carying  anything  to  the  company  acct.  for  his 
trouble."  In  other  words,  Mr.  Hawley  was  paid  that 
amount  for  his  holding,  on  account  of  legal  services.  This 
transaction  made  Mr.  Usher  the  largest  owner  in  the 
mine.  May  13"',  1696,  Ephraim  Savage,  administrator  of 
the  estate  of  Richard  Wharton,  sold  one-quarter  part  of 
the  mine  to  Hezekiah  Usher  for  £10  "currant  money," 
While  this  sale  seems  to  fix  the  entire  value  of  the  mine  at 
that  time  at  £40,  the  transaction  with  Mr,  Dyer,  after  the 
death  of  Mr.  Usher,  which  occurred  the  following  year, 
shows  that  it  was  then  worth  £3  per  share.  Only  nine  of 
the  original  owners  retained  their  shares  more  than  two 
years. 

Col.  Pjnohon  seeks  Amoug  the  petsons  interested  in  the  min- 
infomifttioQ  about  eral  deposits,  not  only  in  Massachusetts, 
but  of  Connecticut  also,  was  Col.  John 
Pynchon  of  Springfield.  He  had  investments  in  lead  and 
iron  mines  in  both  colonies ;  in  fact,  scarce  an  opportunity 
to  turn  an  honest  penny  occurred  within  the  circuit  of  his 
trading  operations,  which  he  allowed  to  pass  without  an  in- 
vestigation. It  was  not  till  after  Mr.  Usher  had  become 
owner  of  a  majority  of  the  shares,  that  Mr.  Pynchon  began 
to  look  into  the  matter.  Possibly  Usher  offered  to  sell  him 
part  of  his  holdings,  or  it  may  have  been  that  some  of  the 
Northampton  owners  sought  to  pay  their  debts  to  the 
Springfield  trader  with  lead  mining  stock.  However  that 
may  have  been,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Pynchon  looked  the 
ground  over,  though  no  evidence  appears  that  he  ever  held 
any  pecuniary  interest  in  the  mine.     The  following  extract 
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from  his  account  book  proves  that  he  thought  the  matter 
worthy  an  examination  :  "  1682,  May  2,  I  let  Robert  Ly- 
man have  a  young  cow  of  3  or  4  years  old  to  discover  and 
show  me  and  such  as  I  shall  take  with  me  where  his  min- 
eral matters  are."  Whatever  else  Robert  Lyman  may  have 
lost  or  gained  through  his  mineral  discoveries,  he  seems  at 
least  to  have  received  a.  dividend  of  one  cow  from  his  lead 


Nottmnnpton  Men  It  is  impossible  to  state  to  what  extent  the 
had  no  Funds  to  mlue  was  developed  by  the  original  com- 
Purposes.  pany.     That  they  did  not  realize  as  largely 

from  it  as  had  been  anticipated,  needs  no 
demonstration.  The  capital  required  for  working  purposes 
must  have  been  largely  furnished  by  the  Boston  owners. 
Those  people  who  entered  upon  the  undertaking,  dazzled 
by  the  fascination  always  attendant  upon  mineral  adven- 
tures, soon  found  that  there  was  a  constant  necessity  for 
increasing  outlay,  with  little  prospect  of  immediate  return. 
Consequently  the  excitement  soon  died  out,  and  could  not 
be  substantially  revived  even  by  the  grant  of  one  hundred 
acres  of  land. 

The  Minets  A^ian-  Whartou  and  Usher  carried  on  mining  op- 
^"o^^-  erations  here  for  a  few  years,  but  apparent- 

ly with  no  great  success.  No  further  allu- 
sion is  made  to  the  mine  on  the  town  records,  and  nothing 
more  can  be  learned  concerning  it  till  the  elapse  of  nearly 
seventy  years.  It  was  probably  abandoned  soon  after  the 
death  of  Mr.  Usher. 

New  Tort  Parties  Sampson  Simpson,  a  merchant  of  New 
''i''*V'''-«t°''^  York,  associated  with  himself  sundry  indi- 
viduals for  the  purpose  of  developing  the 
mineral  resources  of  the  country.  He  obtained  several 
grants  from  the  crown,  one  of  which  covered  the  mineral 
lands  in  Hampshire  County. ' 

ized  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  waa  also  largely  Interested  In  lead 
mlnea  in  Uiddlebury  and  Roittury,  Ct- 
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'■On  the  5"'  of  October,  1765,  Charles  Scott,  Ethan  Allen*  of  Ver- 
mont, Benjamin  Stiles,  Abram  Bronson,  Israel  Bronson,  John  Freder- 
ick Stendall,  Thomas  E«w,  and  three  slaves,  Tom,  Cato  and  Cesar, 
left  Roxbury,  Ct.,  for  Northampton,  took  possession  of  the  mines  and 
began  to  work  them." 

On  the  "29"'  of  November,  1776"  (probably  1766),  Thomas 
Eow,  mining  captain,  writes  to  Mr.  Sampson  Simpson,  as 
follows  * :  — 

"  I  have  been  in  Northampton  as  you  desired  me  and  find  that  part 
looks  aa  thongh  it  would  produce  a  great  deal  of  lead  ore ;  the  Messrs. 
Bronson  think  they  have  cleared  £SO0  besides  paying  all  the  charges.  I 
was  at  three  places  or  mines,  or  rather  veins,  which  are  very  large  and 
are  mixed  very  much  with  ore ;  there  is  another  about  two  miles  from 
Bronson's.  This  vein  is  the  largest  I  ever  saw  (Southampton  lead 
mines),  the  first  stone  of  ore  taken  out  of  the  back  of  the  vein,  weighed 
above  1;wo  htmdred  weight,  almost  solid.  This  vein  is  open  6  rods  long 
and  4  feet  wide,  mixed  very  thick  with  ore ;  there  is  one  part  of  the 
vein  that  is  above  a  foot  pretty  near  solid." 

Tbe  company  purchased  and  leased  land  of  the  farmers 
in  Northampton  and  Southampton.  One  of  the  mines  was 
on  the  farm  of  Moses  Bartlett,  which  he  sold  to  the  com- 
pany. It  was  described  in  the  deed  as  being  situated  in 
Northampton. 

William  Bowaoin  Within  three  years,  the  above  company, 
and  two  othera  after  expending  a  few  thousand  dollars,  sold 
Property  in  1768,  1*9  sixtcen  shares  to  William  Bowdoin, 
ana  proceed  in  brother  of  Gov.  Bowdoin,  and  two  other 
a  Bva  opment.  j^^^  from  Worcester  County,  Mr.  Bowdoin 
owning  about  half  the  shares.  These  men  engaged  in  the 
enterprise  with  much  ardor  and  resolution,  expending  large 
sums  of  money. 

"  It  was  the  common  opinion  that  the  mine  contained  silver  as  well 
as  lead.  The  excavation  [commenced  by  the  former  company]  was  ex- 
tended to  the  depth  of  about  SO  feet ;  and  the  water  in  it  was  raised  by 
a  pump  which  was  worked  by  water-power.  The  water  for  this  pm-- 
pose  was  brought  from  the  south-western  part  of  Westhampton,  two 
miles  or  more,  and  a  ditch  or  canal  was  dng  for  more  than  hall  that 
distance.    The  northern  branch  of  the  Manhau  river  rises  in  a  swamp 

1  Sen.  Ethan  AUen.  of  ReToluUonarj  rame,  seems  to  bare  been  engaged  in  these 
miniOB  operations.    He  came  to  NorthamptoQ,  and  was  afterwards  at  Southampton. 

character  (of  which  he  was  afterwards  so  conspicuous.    He  was  then  also  a  profane 
scoHer,  tliougli  less  hardened  than  in  after  years.    Eey.  J,  Judd  [minister  at  South- 
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near  the  line  between  South  and.  Weathampton,  called  Sodom  swamp. 
The  stream  rtms  northerly  almost  to  the  center  of  Weathampton,  then 
turns  easterly,  and  finally  southerly  until  it  joins  the  main  branch  of 
the  Manhan  at  Pomeroy'a  meadow.  In  its  course  north  it  is  called 
Sodom  bivDok,  and  in  its  course  south,  King's  river.  It  forms  about 
half  of  an  ellipse  or  oval,  and  across  nearly  the  widest  part  of  this 
ellipse  the  water  was  conducted  from  Sodom  brook  to  the  mine.  It  was 
first  directed  into  a  swamp  south  of  the  house  of  Sylvester  Judd  then 
followed  the  conrse  of  a  small  stream  that  issues  from  the  swamp  some 
distance ;  it  then  left  the  channel  of  the  brook  and  a  trench  waa  dug 
more  than  a  mile  to  the  mine ;  tbis  trench  may  now  be  seen  wherever 
the  land  has  not  been  cleared. 

"  To  pound  the  ore  and  separate  it  from  the  stone,  a  large  building 
was  erected,  30  or  40  rods  from  King's  river,  east  or  north  east  of  the 
mine,  and  one-fourth  of  a  mUe  or  more  below  the  sawmill  called  King's 
null.  The  building  with  its  machinery  was  called  the  Stamping  Mill, 
but  what  kind  of  machinery  was  used,  or  what  process  the  ore  went 
through  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain.  The  machinery  was  carried 
by  water  taken  fr  m  King''*  miU  pond  and  carried  in  troughs  over  an 
tmeven  cotmtry  HO  or  U  )  rods  In  some  low  places  the  troughs  were 
20  feet  above  the  ground  and  were  supported  by  tunbers  built  up  in 
what  is  called  udI  work  The  ire  was  cartel  trom  the  mine  to  the 
stamping  mill, 

"The  proprietora  persevered  in  their  undertakinK  until  the  com 
mencement  of  the  revolution  in  1  "5  when  it  was  discontmued  and 
the  stamping  mill  ani  the  'worki  at  the  mine  gradually  went  to  rum 
The  two  Worcester  proxrietois  failed  bat  Mr  Bowdom  being  very 
wealthy  was  able  to  sufEer  the  loss  They  had  lurchatod  large  tracts 
of  land  in  the  vicmity,  which  ■«  ere  afterwards  sold  to  the  tarmere  for 
about  two  dollars  an  a«re.  When  they  commenced,  settlements  had  not 
been  begim  in  Westhampton ;  the  whole  region  about  the  mine  was  a 
forest." ' 

Sis  hammers  or  stamps  were  used  for  crushing  the  ore, 
and  a  smelting  furnace  was  connected  with  the  stamping 
mill.  Many  persons  were  employed,  and  while  the  mines 
were  being  worked  the  taverns  of  Timothy  Pomeroy  and 
Major  Clapp  were  quite  prosperous.  Operations  were  at 
their  height  about  1770,  and  the  mine  became  quite  a  place 
of  resort  for  the  whole  country  round  about. ' 

1    Judd  M3S.,wrttt6n  probably  about  18ST. 

S  In  Mar,  1770,  Solomon  PDmeroy,  Gerflhom  Pomeroy,  and  Lemuel  Bolden,  of 
Southampton,  were  fined  for  working  four  hours  on  two  Sabbath  flaja  at  the  North- 
ampton lead  mine  iu  pumping  vater.  Solomon  was  fined  IO3.  for  eaoh  day  and  eoste, 
amounting  to  883.  Bd,  He  appealed  to  the  Superior  Court.  The  case  againat  Qer- 
Bhom  Pomeroy  and  Boiden  was  continued  till  the  nest  court.  That  againat  Pomeroy 
was  withdrawn,  and  Boiden  failed  to  appear,  forfeiting  his  bond.  The  men  probably 
considered  their  SondBy  labor  a  worli  of  neceestty,  In  order  to  prevent  the  mine 
tram  becoming  flooded.  Lemuel  Boiden.  or  Bowdoln,  was  undoubtedly  a  relative  of 
the  principal  owner. 
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Tbe  Mine  passes  into  NotMng  further  seeiTis  to  have  been  done 
other  Hanae  in  here  till  after  the  opening  of  the  present 
^^'  century.     In  1807,  1808,  and  1809,  Perkins 

Nichols  bought  of  the  owners  of  the  land  their  mining 
rights,  and  the  Southampton  mine  came  finally  into  the 
possession  of  Perkins  Nichols,  Thomas  H.  Perkins,  Isaac 
P.  Davis,  and  David  Hinkley  of  Boston.  By  consent  of 
the  parties,  the  property  was  conveyed  to  Dr.  Solomon 
Bond  in  trust.  Operations  were  commenced  in  the  spring 
of  1809,  with  Luther  Work  as  chief  miner.  He  labored 
alone  for  about  thirteen  years,  with  no  other  company  than 
hia  wife,  but  finally  died  of  fever  contracted  by  the  foul 
air  of  the  mine.  In  order  to  save  the  expense  of  pumping 
the  water  from  the  excavation,  which  had  been  a  serious 
drawback  to  the  former  owners,  an  adit  or  tunnel,  for 
drainage,  was  commenced.  It  was  opened  at  the  surface, 
some  distance  below  the  shaft,  and  the  canal  to  it  was 
about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  long.  The  tunnel  itself  had 
to  be  driven  into  solid  rock  for  a  distance  of  eleven  hundred 
forty-two  feet,  and  a  shaft  was  sunk  for  ventilation,  to  the 
depth  of  one  hundred  fifty-nine  feet.  It  was  owing  to  the 
perseverance  of  Mr.  Hinkley  that  the  works  were  contin- 
ued several  years  after  all  the  other  parties  had  refused  to 
advance  more  money  to  push  forward  the  enterprise. 
Work  ceased  upon  the  mine  in  consequence  of  the  death 
of  Mr.  Hinkley  and  his  head  miner.  ^ 

Visit  of  Proi.  sii-  Prof.  Benjamin  Silliman,  of  Yale  College, 
limftn  in  1815.  visited  the  mine  about  six  years  after  its 
purchase  by  the  above  company.  ^  He 
states  that  it  was  found  extremely  difficult  to  work  the 
mine  on  account  of  the  great  quantity  of  water.  For  this 
reason  the  proprietors  were  induced  to  abandon  temporarily 
the  works  at  the  vein,  and  commence  running  a  level  to  it 
from  the  foot  of  the  hill,  about  sixty  rods  distant.  This 
undertaking  had  already  consumed  about  four  years'  time, 
and  would  probably  require  about  two  years  more  of  con- 
stant labor  before  it  could  be  completed.  Except  for  a 
few  rods  at  the  extremity  of   the  excavation,  where  the 
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water  was  kept  back  by  a  dam,  tbe  bottom  was  covered 
with  it  to  tbe  depth  of  two  feet.  He  gives  a  vivid  descrip- 
tion of  his  passage  under-ground  in  a  boat  from  the  mouth 
of  the  tunnel  to  the  point  where  the  miners  were  at  work. 
Except  for  about  one  hundred  feet  from  the  entrance,  which 
is  sand,  supported  by  timber,  the  whole  course  of  the  cavern 
is  through  solid  rock.  He  states  that  several  shafts  had 
been  sunk  to  the  depth  of  sixty  or  eighty  feet.  The  level 
then  extended  seven  hundred  twenty-six  feet,  and  at  that 
point  was  one  hundred  ten  feet  from  the  surface.  Five 
hundred  feet  from  the  mouth  of  the  adit,  a  shaft  had  been 
cut  from  the  bottom  upwards,  about  ninety  feet,  for  venti- 
lation. Three  hundred  feet  from  the  entrance  a  small  vein 
of  coal  had  been  found. 

A  New  Company  The  enterprise  was  again  abandoned  in  1828, 
Undertakes  the  after  the  Company  had  expended  about 
$75,000,  and  for  twenty  years  no  further  at- 
tempt to  develop  these  mineral  lands  was  made.  In  1849, 
the  property  was  purchased  by  Charles  Stearns  of  New 
York,  who  in  1851,  again  opened  the  Northampton  mine. 
The  following  year  he  sold  his  right  in  it  to  Messrs.  Sand- 
ford,  Coit  &  Griswold.  Mr.  Steams  also  sold  a  portion  of 
the  Southampton  mine  to  J.  E,.  Sturgis  of  New  York,  and 
the  next  year  the  company  cleared  out  the  excavation,  tim- 
bered the  old  adit,  and  removed  the  water  from  the  shaft. 
Soon  after  both  mines  were  leased  to  a  company  of  Cornish 
miners,  who  worked  them  for  half  the  ore  raised,  and  paid 
their  own  expenses.  The  Southampton  mine  was  carried 
on  under  the  superintendence  of  Capt.  Samuel  Pinch,  and 
that  of  Northampton  by  John  Patterson. 

Deeortption  of  thB     Prof.  J,  D,  Whitney,  ^  Geologist,  inspected 

^"tn' Optoion       *^^^®  ™^°®^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^    ^^^*'  ^^  ^^"^^  ^^ 

or  their  Metanio     work  on    "  The    Metallic   "Wealth    of    the 

v^e,  by  an  Ei-     United  States,"  published  in  the  last  named 

year,  the  following  facts  have  been  gleaned : 

"  In  the  spring  of  1853,  I  found  the  adit  level  driven  in  970  feet.    * 

»    •    In  March  last,  I  foimd  that  the  work  had  been  stopped,  although 

the  end  of  the  level  was  supposed  to  he  within  a  few  feet  of  the  lode. 

1  Prof.  ■Wbitney  was  the  son  ot  the  late  Josiah  D.  "Whitney  of  Northampton.  Hs 
was  state  Geologist  of  California,  was  employed  by  the  United  States  Goyemment  in 
a  geological  aurvay  ot  the  Lake  Superior  region,  sod  was  afterwards  ProfeHsor  of 
Geology  at  Harrard  College. 
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' '  The  same  vein,  apparently,  haa  also  been  recently  opened  a  distance 
of  about  half  a  mile  in  a  direction  nearly  north  30"  east,  in  the  town  of 
Easthampton,     Here  the  lode  is  large,    *    *    bnt  is  destitute  of  ore. 

"  Farther  on  in  Northampton,  about  two-thirds  of  a  mile  from  the 
last  mentioned  opening,  another  attempt  at  mining  was  made  in  1853 
and  1853,  but  the  work  was  abandoned  when  I  was  last  there.  Here 
two  shaftB  have  been  sunk  at  80  feet  distance  from  each  other,  and  to  a 
depth  of  about  50  feet. 

"The  only  place  whereany  work  is  now  doing  (March  1854),  is  at  the 
Northampton  Silver  Lead  Mining  Company's  mine,  next  adjoining  on 
the  north  to  the  one  jnst  deacrihed,  and  distant  from  it  only  200  or  300 
feet.  Here  a  shaft  has  been  sunk  65  feet,  which  is  now  discontinued, 
and  an  adit  is  driving  towards  the  vein,  and  will  intersect  it  near  the 
bottom  of  the  shaft. 

"  Although  this  lode  is  so  weUdeflnedand  wide,  I  cannot  recommend 
its  being  farther  worked.  The  cost  of  opening  it  would  be  very  great, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  will  increase  in  richnees  in 
depth.  *  *  r  I  should  recommend  that  the  Southampton  adit  be 
continued  to  intersect  the  lode,  provided  the  distance,  when  accurately 
determined,  be  not  too  great ;  and  unless  a  considei-able  change  shall  he 
found  to  have  taken  place  in  the  character  of  the  vein,  all  farther  at- 
tempts at  working  it  should  he  abandoned." 

The  Mines  again  These  mining  companies  appear  to  have 
ehunge  Owner-  bgen  as  sangulnG  of  success  as  any  of  their 
predecessors,  but  were  like  them  doomed 
to  disappointment.  Thongh  the  indications  seemed  to  sug- 
gest rich  deposits,  the  cost  of  obtaining  the  mineral  and 
putting  it  upon  the  market,  left  a  very  slight  margin  of 
profit.  Messrs,  Pinch  and  Patterson  labored  diligently  a 
number  of  years,  but  finally,  the  work  was  stopped,  prob- 
ably from  want  of  funds,  and  the  mines  again  became  idle. 
In  the  meantime  the  property  passed  into  possession  of  Ed- 
ward Anthony  of  New  York ;  he  made  no  attempt  to 
expand  its  resources,  but  in  April,  1863,  sold  the  same  to 
Stephen  Hills  Jr.,  of  New  York,  who  conveyed  it  to  the 
"Manhan  Silver  Lead  Mining  Co."  for  $500,000.  This 
transfer  seems  to  have  covered  the  mineral  lands  once 
owned  by  Sampson  Simpson,  then  by  Wm,  Eowdoin  and 
others,  afterwards  by  Perkins  Nichols,  David  Hinldey, 
and  company,  and  subsequently  by  Messrs.  Stearns  &  Stur- 
gis.  This  company,  the  same  year,  sold  the  Southampton 
mine  farm  lands,  consisting  of  eighty-three  and  one-half 
acres,  to  Thos.  E.  Hastings  for  $50,000.  He  immediately 
transferred  that  and  other  mining  rights  of  which  he  be- 
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came  possessed,  to  the  "Hampton  Mining  and  Smelting 
Co,"  of  Boston,  for  $450,000.  This  company  proceeded  to 
open  the  mineral  lands,  having  obtained  control  of  both 
mines,  commencing  operations  in  1863.  Ninety  feet  of  the 
adit  still  remained  to  be  completed,  and  the  work  was  car- 
ried on  upon  a  mnch  larger  scale  than  ever  before.  About 
one  hundred  fifty  men,  mostly  French  Canadians,  were  em- 
ployed. Two  powerful  steam  engines  were  put  into  opera- 
tion, machine  and  blacksmith  shops  were  erected,  and  an 
ef&cient  crushing  machine  brought  into  use.  The  business 
was  managed  by  Thomas  E.  Hastings  and  C.  W.  Elton, 
and  for  two  years  or  more,  work  at  the  lead  mines  was 
much  more  lively  than  at  any  time  since  their  discovery. 
Mingled  with  the  lead  was  a  sprinlding  of  silver,  and  a  few 
specimens  of  copper,  as  well  as  coal,  were  found.  The  out- 
put, however,  was  limited,  and  after  an  expenditure  of  con- 
siderable money,  the  coi'poration  became  bankrupt  in  1865. 
The  last  transfer  of  these  mines  that  has  been  discovered 
was  that  of  December,  1865,  when  the  Manhan  Silver  Lead 
Mining  Co.  deeded  to  the  "Manhan  Lead  Co."  this  prop- 
erty, excepting  that  portion  of  it  previously  sold  to  Thomas 
E.  Hastings,  for  the  sum,  as  named  in  the  deed,  of 
$950,000,  In  1868,  this  estate  was  advertised  to  be  sold  by 
the  tas  collector  for  delinquent  tases.  It  is  evident  that 
fictitious  values  were  placed  upon  these  mines,  as  the  pro- 
duct did  not  at  any  time  warrant  the  considerations  named 
in  the  several  deeds.  This  was  the  final  attempt  at  mining 
in  this  vicinity.  During  the  last  thirty  years  the  adit  has 
become  filled  up,  and  the  buildings  have  gone  to  decay. 
A  few  timbers,  and  the  remnants  of  the  iron  work  at  the 
mouth  of  the  shaft,  are  all  that  now  remains  of  the  many 
thousands  of  dollars  expended  in  developing  the  lead  mines 
discovered  by  Robert  Lyman  more  than  two  hundred 
years  ago. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

TITHING-MEN— INCBNDIAKISM— TOWN  BELL. 

Tithing-m a n  the  In  Northampton,  tithing-men  were  first  ap- 
Meeting  House  pointed  in  1678.  The  true  significance  of 
this  office  was  never  very  clearly  under- 
stood, though  in  later  years  its  duties  related  to  but  one  day 
in  the  week — Sunday' — and  were  confined  to  the  meeting 
house  and  vicinity.  The  tithing-man  was  the  person  who 
distracted  the  congregation  by  trying  to  prevent  mischiev- 
ous boys  and  girls  from  making  a  disturbance.  He  tapped 
the  whispering  urchin  on  the  head,  jogged  the  snoring  dea- 
con, tortured  the  ear  of  the  somnolent  female,  or  if  the 
culprit  was  too  distant,  rapped  sharply  on  the  pew  rail, 
pointing  his  black  rod'  at  the  offender.  In  Massachusetts, 
the  office  seems  to  have  been  created  to  search  out  and  pun- 
ish offenders  on  Sunday  in  the  meeting  house.  Afterwards 
other  duties  were  attached  and  the  tithing-man  became  an 
officer  of  considerable  importance,  but  when  neighborhood 
espionage  became  unpopular,  only  his  Sunday  functions  re- 
mained, and  finally  they  too  were  dispensed  with,  or  given 
to  other  officials. 

Germ  oi  tho  Law.     Long  befoie  the  Puritans  crossed  the  sea, 

the  office  of  tithing-man  was  estabHshed  in 

Old  England,  but  it  seems  not  to  have  been  immediately 

recognized  in  the  colonies.     The  first  law  of  this  character 

1  "  The  oldest  people  ia  New  Englnad  remembet  the  Tlthing-nmu  b«  a  kiod  ol  Sun- 
flay  ooDstable,  whose  special  duty  it  was,  in  the  oid  parish  meeting  house,  to  quiet 
the  restlessness  of  youth,  and  to  disturb  the  slumbers  ol  age."— Johns  Hopkins  Dni- 
versitj-  Studiea,  vol.  l,  chap.  Tlthing-men. 

a    "The  law  required  the  titbing-niBn  to  have  a  '  blaot  ataffe '  two  feet  long,  tipped 

said  that  the"  tithiug-oiftn's  rodwaa  tipped  at  one  end,  not  with  brass,  but  with  a 
squirrel's  tall.    This  end  was  used  In  awakeoiag  women."— Ibid, 
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adopted  in  this  colony,  and  which  may  be  considered  the 
foundation  of  all  similar  enactments,  was  passed  in  Octo- 
her,  1654.^  "Much  disorder  in  tyme  of  publicke  ordi- 
nances, in  the  meeting  howses  *  *  through  vnreuerent 
carriage  and  behaviour  of  diners  young  psons  and  others," 
was  the  reason  assigned  for  its  passage.  Certain  men  were 
appointed  conjointly  by  the  "officers  of  the  congregation 
and  the  selectmen,"  who  were  to  see  that  these  Sunday  dis- 
turbers were  properly  punished.  They  had  cognizance, 
not  only  of  any  disorder  in  the  congregation,  but  "else- 
where near  about  the  meeting  house."  First  they  were  to 
use  moral  suasion  and  afterwards  the  magistrates  were  to 
take  the  culprits  in  hand.  No  name  was  applied  to  them 
at  this  time,  but  they  were  the  first  persons  empowered  "to 
p'vent  pphanation  of  y'  Sabboath  in  y*  meeting  howse." 
From  this  beginning  was  the  full  fledged  tithing-man 
evolved. 

Among'the  enactments  of  the  year  1675,* 
when  long  hair  and  silk  apparel  were  pro- 
i:ftUeii"TrthinB-  Mbited,  was  one  which  required  the  ap- 
men,"  and  Cftgea  poiutment  of  Luspectors  of  ten  or  twelve 
TranE^eaora' ""  families,  who  should  look  after  unlicensed 
liquor  dealers,  and  hunt  up  and  make  lists 
of  all  idle  persons  within  the  limits  of  their  respective 
districts.  This  was  the  second  step  in  the  institution  of 
this  ofEce,  and  marks  the  establishment  of  a  new  group 
of  officials,  but  they  were  not  yet  termed  tithing-men. 
Two  years  afterwards,  additional  laws  were  enacted  to  pre- 
serve order  on  the  Sabbath,^  and  the  business  of  enforcing 
them  was  delegated  to  persons  who  were  then  for  the  first 
time  called  "Tything-men."  They  were  given  the  powers 
of  constables,  but  were  to  use  them  only  in  the  absence  of 
the  latter  officers.  The  law  also  provided  that  a  cage  should 
be  set  up  in  the  market  place  in  Boston,  and  in  such  other 


pointed, ' 


1    KeeordB  of  MaasaehuBstts,  TOl.  4,  p6.  1,  p.  80!. 

a    Ibia..  vol.  5,  p.  62. 

B    "  Anfl  the  eelect-meD  ace  hereby  ordered  to  sf 

-e  to  It  that  there  bee 

lolnted  to  inapsot  the  ten  (araillee  of  his  netghboi; 

ira,  which  tytiiiDgaiiu 

t  are  hereby  haue  power,  in  the  abaeaoe  of  the  i 

nonstable,  to  app'hen 

a  all  Sabc 

ireakecs  &  disordeclj-  tiplere,  or  euch  aa  keep  hi 

lenaed  houses,  or  oth 

uffer  any  dlsurdarg  1q  their  houses  on  y  Saboatl 

3  day,  or  evening  aft 

or  other  authority." 

—Ibid.,  p. 
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towns,  as  the  County  Courts  might  designate,  to  which  all 
criminals  were  to  be  consigned.  This  may  be  deemed  in 
one  sense  a  special  pillory  appointed  for  the  punishment  of 
Sabbath  breakers.  There  is  no  record  of  any  cage*  having 
been  set  up  in  Korthainpton,  though  one  was  ordered  by 
the  court  eighteen  years  afterwards.  During  the  same  year 
the  scope  of  the  tithing-man's  duties*  was  enlarged,  and  he 
was  ordered  to  inspect  public  as  well  as  private  houses  of 
entertainment.  In  1679,  the  law  was  once  more  changed 
and  the  powers  and  duties  of  these  officers  more  fully  de- 
fined and  explahied,^  The  selectmen  were  to  take  care 
that  tithing-men  he  annually  chosen,  and  sworn  to  a  faith- 
ful discharge  of  their  duties.  They  had  been  previously 
appointed  by  the  selectmen,  and  confirmed  by  the  court. 
Kow"  they  were  "to  be  chosen  in  their  several  precincts," 
■whether  in  general  town  meeting  or  in  the  separate  districts 
is  not  stated.  Nor  is  it  clear  whether  or  not  they  were  to 
be  nominated  by  the  selectmen  and  voted  by  the  meeting, 
or  balloted  for  by  the  people.  Eventually  they  were 
elected  at  the  annual  town  meeting  in  the  same  way  as 
other  town  officers, 

1  These  oages  Yaried  in  size,  sometiioea  ther  were  ten  by  aisteen  teet  and  partly 
«OTered,  thaugli  always  barred  on  one  or  more  sides.  One  -was  liulll  at  Portsmouth, 
"twelve  feet  square,  with  stocks  within  itand  a  pillory  ontha  top,"  at  a  oonTenient 
space  tfom  the  meetiag  house.  Persons  conflned  in  theta  were  exposed  to  the  con- 
gregation, passing  and  repassinft  on  Iiecture  days.    Cages  were  in  use  till  ITIB. 

S    *'  It  is  ordered,  that  those  tything  men  shall  be  and  are  hereby  appointed  and 

charge  their  duty  according  to  law;  and  the  sajd  tithing  men  are  impowred  to  aslat  one 

S  "  And  the  sftjd  tything  men  are  required  diligently  to  inspect  all  houses,  licensed 
or  mlicenSBd.  where  they  shall  taue  notice  or  haue  ground  to  suspeot  that  any  per- 
son or  persons  doe  spend  their  tjzne  or  estates,  by  night  or  by  day,  in  tipllng  ot 
ing,  or  otherniae  Tnprofatably,  or  doe  sell  by  retajle,  w'^in  doores  or  w'tout,  strong 

seize  the  same  and  report  the  oames  of  the  owners  to  the  magistratea  tor  punish 
ment.  They  were  also  ordered  to  inspect  the  manners  of  all  disorderly  persous,  ani 
ir  they  wilt  not  Usten  to  admonition,  were  to  present  their  names  to  the  magistrate, 
who  will  proceed  against  them.  They  were  libewlsp  diceeted  to  present  the  nameE 
ol  all  "  stubborne  and  disorderly  children  *  servants,  night  walliers,  typlers,  Sab^ 
oath  breakers,  by  night  or  by  day,  &  such  as  absent  themselues  from  the  publiek^ 
worship  of  God  on  the  Lords  dayas.  ot  whateuer  the  course  or  practise  of  any  persor 
or  persons  whateoeuer  tending  to  debauchery,  irreligion,  prophaness,  &  atheismt 
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importacue  o(  the     Here   IS  the    tithing-man    fully   equipped, 
otBce.  clothed  with  certain  powers  that  give  him 

a  rank  second  only  to  that  of  constables. 
Having  in  charge  the  morals  of  the  community,  on  week 
days  as  well  as  Sundays,  authorized  to  deliver  to  the  au- 
thorities for  punishment  certain  transgressors,  the  tithing- 
man  was  in  the  original  conception  of  the  office,  a  person 
of  no  little  consequence  in  the  community. 

TithinK-men  iirst  Under  these  laws,  the  selectmen  of  Forth- 
Appointaain  ampton,  in  March,  1678,  appointed  Henry 
Woodward,  John  Lyman,  John  Stehhins, 
Isaac  Sheldon,  Sergt,  King  and  Jonathan  Hunt,  tithing- 
men,  each  "  to  take  the  charge  of  inspecting  ten  or  twelve 
families  of  their  neighbours."  These  names  were  pre- 
sented to  the  County  Court,  at  the  March  term,  and  con- 
firmed. The  selectmen  were  to  define  the  districts  within 
which  the  appointees  were  to  act.  Tithing-men  from  other 
towns  were  confirmed  at  the  same  time,  and  the  conrt  gave 
them  the  following  special  instructions :  — 

"All  w"''  Persons  as  aforesd  being  Authorized  y  Tithing  men  for 
y*  Severall  Townea  as  aforesd  are  hereby  required  faithfullie  to  act  in 
inspecting  of  y''  neighbors  Soe  as  y'  sin  &  disorder  be  prevented  & 
Snppresd  in  there  Severall  Precincts,  &  as  occation  may  be  to  assist  one 
another  &  act  in  one  another  Precincts  dischargeing  j«  office  of  tithing 
men,  accordijig  to  y  law  made  Nov  1615  may  1617  &  OctoV  1677  they 
haveing  RefEerence  therennto.  AndfEurtherthisCo'te  doth  now  comend 
to  tliese  tithing  men  &  require  j™  dilegentlie  to  taie  Care  y'  y'  Sabbath 
be  not  Prophaned  by  Youth  or  Elder  Persons  sitting  or  standing  abroad 
out  of  their  Meeteing  houses  in  y  time  of  God's  Publiqne  Worshipp 
wher  by  they  are  Exposed  to  many  temptations  &  divertiong.  But  j' 
they  doe  check  all  such  Persons  &  soe  deale  with  y"  as  thereby  to  En- 
force them  to  goe  in  within  there  meeteing  Honses  where  they  may  at- 
tend better  and  be  in  sight  or  otherwise  to  present  there  names  in  Case 
such  doe  not  reforme,  to  y  Magistrats  Comiaon'  or  other  authorities  in 
y*  Several!  Towns  to  proceed  against  such  as  shall  remayne  refrectory 
according  as  they  shall  see  cause.  As  alsoe  to  have  a  vigelent  eye  upon 
anch  Persons  y"  shall  without  just  and  necessary  cause  be  imseasonablie 
abroade  in  y*  Evenings  fiom  y''  parents  Amastersffamielies  all  Persons 
being  to  repaire  to  their  Lodgeings  or  homes  by  nine  of  y  Clocbe  at 
night  or  rather  Before.  And  what  Persons  Soe  Ever  they  finde  faultie 
herein  in  being  abroade  unseasonablie  or  otherwise  faultie  they  are  to 
admonish  &  hasten  to  y"'  own  proper  places  of  aboade  wheather  they  are 
to  repaire  w  it  drawes  towards  Nine  of  clock  at  night.    And  in  case  of 
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there  neglect  thereof  or  iion.  attendance  theretoo  then  to  complaine  of 
Buch  to  anthoritie  3^  see  they  may  be  Broaght  to  Better  order  or  pro- 
ceeded against  according  to  there  demerritt." 

Here  the  duties  of  these  ofBcers  are  clearly  set  forth. 
From  this  time  onwards  till  the  commeneenient  of  the  pres- 
ent century,  it  is  presumed  that  titMng-men  were  regularly 
chosen.  The  next  year  they  appear  to  have  been  voted 
into  office  when  other  town  officers  were  elected.  At  that 
time  "Capt.  Cook,  Henry  Woodward,  Nath,  Phelps  8r,, 
Isaac  Shelding  Sr.,  Neh.  AUyn,  Thomas  Strong,  John 
Bridgman,"  were  chosen  tithing-men  and  sworn  into  office 
"11  of  february  1679"  (1680).  No  others  are  mentioned 
till  169.^,  and  from  that  date  till  1736,  there  is  no  further 
record  of  them.  After  that  their  names  appear  each  year 
in  the  annual  list  of  town  officers.  The  number  varied  in 
different  years.  In  some  only  two  names  are  recorded,  and 
in  others  eleven  seem  to  have  been  chosen. 

Ker.  Mr.  Stoddard.  Rev.  Mr.  Stoddard  had  now  been  settled 
Firat  EevivaiB.  oyer  the  church  seven  years.  He  had  al- 
ready acquired  a  conspicuous  position,  not 
only  as  a  pastor  among  the  clergy  of  the  colony,  but  in  the 
town  and  valley,  as  a  man  of  practical  business  talents, 
and  excellent  judgment.  During  the  Indian  troubles  he 
had  been  recognized,  to  a  great  extent,  as  the  mouthpiece 
of  the  local  authorities,  and  such  of  his  letters  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  colony  and  others,  as  are  in  existence,  are 
recognized  as  among  the  mc«t  trustworthy  records  of  the 
time.  The  attention  he  gave  to  business  affairs  did  not, 
however,  detract  from  or  lessen  his  labors  as  a  minister  of 
Christ.  His  pastoral  work  bore  rich  fruit.  An  extensive 
revival,  extending  over  several  years,  culminated  in  large 
additions  to  the  church  in  1679,  and  in  1683.  These  were 
the  two  most  noted  periods  of  religions  interest  during  the 
first  half  century  following  the  settlement  of  the  town. 

AHomeLot(tranted     Contrary  to  the  usual  practice  of  the  town. 

Mm  in  1681.  j£i._  stoddard  was  not  granted  a  home  lot 

at  the  time  of  his  settlement,  though  both 

meadow  and  upland  had  been  given  him.     After  marriage 

he  resided  in  the  house  built  for  the  first  minister,  eleven 
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years  before  te  was  provided  witli  a  home  lot.  It  consisted 
of  four  acres  and  was  situated  on  the  east  side  of  Round 
Hill,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  present  junction,  of  Henshaw 
Avenue  and  Crescent  Streets.  Mr.  Stoddard  never  huilt 
upon  this  lot,  but  three  years  after  he  bought  another, 
a  little  south  of  this  grant,  which  he  and  his  descendants 
occupied  for  more  than  a  century.  Wben  this  lot  was 
granted  to  Mr.  Stoddard  on  Round  Hill,  the  rest  of  the  land 
on  that  eminence  was  "sequestered,"  ordered  to  "lie  in 
common,  and  not  be  given  to  any  particular  person  or 
persons," 

Hew  Beguiations  The  necessity  of  a  more  compact  settlement, 
(or  Granting  gQ  strongly  emphasizcd  during  the  war,  as 
well  as  the  changing  condition  of  afEairs 
consequent  upon  the  steady  growth  of  the  toivn,  rendered 
necessary  new  regulations  concerning  the  granting  of  home 
lots.  This  was  accomplished  in  1680,  by  the  adoption  of 
the  following  provisions,  the  last  two  conditions  having 
been  added  eight  years  afterwards :  — 

"1"  that  they  be  taken  vp  as  nere  the  towne  as  may  bee  so  that  may 
Joine  to  some  other  home  lots  or  to  some  other  Land  that  is  laicl  out 
and  Joines  to  other  home  Lots.  3^'''  that  there  be  impronement  made 
of  them  within  one  yeare  after  they  are  granted  and  cleared  within 
four  years  of  wood  and  brush.  3^'f  that  they  he  no  preiudice  to  Lay- 
ing out  of  sach  high  waiea  as  the  town  may  baue  occatioa  of.  4*'r  to 
pay  Rates  Accordiag  to  ouetom.  &  fifthly  that  they  shall  not  alienate 
them  till  they  be  cleared.    Sixthly  that  the  home  lot  shall  be  kept  dere 


A  new  Bontt-  to  the  From  Northampton  to  Boston,  the  overland 
Bay  Proposed.  jouruey  was  loug  and  tedious.  It  could  be 
made  only  on  horseback  or  on  foot.  The 
w^ay  was  but  a  single  track,  marked  on  either  hand  by  a 
line  of  blazed  trees.  It  was  in  no  sense  a  road,  could  not  be 
traversed  by  vehicle  of  any  kind,  and  was  very  properly 
termed  the  "Bay  Path."  From  Northampton  the  earliest 
route  was  to  Brookfield,  where  it  joined  the  path  from 
Springfield,  thence  there  were  three  ways  to  Boston,  ^ 
Nothing  was  transported  over  this  route  that  could  not  be 
carried  on  horseback.     An  attempt  was  made  in  1681  to 

1    HiBtocy  of  Hadley,  p.  45. 
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shorten  this  pathway.  Cyprian  Stevens  of  Lancaster/  re- 
ported that  a  "way  might  be  laid  out  farr  nerer  so  that  A 
Man  might  Comfortablely  ride  from  Lancaster  in  A  day  and 
the  way  far  better  than  the  old  road  by  qnabage."  Stevens 
offered  to  lay  it  out  and  mark  it ' '  for  four  pounds  in  money 
for  this  Towns  propportion. "  Accordingly  a  committee 
was  chosen  to  treat  with  him.  Hadley  and  Hatfield  were 
also  interested  in  the  new  way,  and  committees  were 
chosen  by  those  towns  to  confer  with  the  Northampton 
committee.  Evidently  no  arrangement  was  effected  at  this 
time.  The  suggestion  contemplated  merely  a  change  in  the 
direction  of  the  "path,"  not  the  formation  of  a  cartway. 
Many  years  elapsed  before  a  roadway  to  the  Bay  for 
wheeled  vehicles  was  made. 

Burning  01  William  The  house  of  Lieut.  WilHam  Clarke,  situa- 
ciarke's  House,  tg^  very  nearly  on  the  ground  now  occupied 
by  the  main  Smith  College  building,  was 
burned  on  the  night  of  July  14,  1681.  It  was  built  of  logs, 
and  Clarke  and  his  wife  were  living  in  it  at  the  time.  A 
negro,  named  Jack,  set  the  house  on  fire.  He  confessed  the 
deed  and  pretended  that  it  was  done,  accidentally,  while  he 
was  searching  for  food,  swinging  a  burning  brand  to  light 
his  way.  Jack  did  not  belong  in  town ;  he  was  a  servant 
to  Samuel  Wolcott  of  Wethersfleld ;  was  a  vicious  charac- 
ter, a  forerunner  of  the  great  army  of  tramps  now  every- 
where wearying  the  patience  of  the  public,  and  had  already 
been  before  the  courts  for  other  misdemeanors.  His  object 
undoubtedly,  was  robbery,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  he 
went  about  the  house  searching  for  food  even,  with  a 
lighted  pine  torch  in  his  hands.  Very  likely  after  stealing 
wliatever  he  could  lay  his  hands  upon,  he  set  the  house  on 
fire  to  conceal  the  robbery,  or  from  spite  against  William 
Clarke,  who  was  at  this  time  73  years  of  age. 

Cftpcura  and  Pun-     Jack  was  arrcsted  in  Brookfield  or  Spring- 

ishment  of  the     field,  and  was  brought  before  the  court  in 

D0611  lary.  Boston,  where  he  plead  not  guilty.     When 

his  confession  was  read  to  him,  however,  he  acknowledged 

ind  he  seema  to  bave  been  aftepwarijs  employed  by  the 


probably  h. 
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to  him.    He 
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it,  and  the  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of  guilty.  The  court 
believed  his  confession  as  to  setting  the  house  on  fire,  but 
did  not  credit  his  statement  that  it  was  done  carelessly. 
He  was  sentenced  to  be  "hanged  by  the  neck  till  he  "be 
dead  and  then  taken  down  and  burnt  to  ashes  in  the  fire 
with  Maria,  the  negro."  Maria  was  under  sentence  of 
death  for  burning  the  houses  of  Thomas  Swan,  and  of  her 
master,  Joshua  Lamb,  in  Eoxbury,  She  was  burned  alive. 
Both  of  these  negroes  were  slaves.^  Why  the  body  of 
Jafih  was  burned  is  not  known.  ^ 

BiperiBBs  of  the  Peter  Heudricks  was  arrested  as  an  accom- 
Gaptnre  and  the  plice  and  bouud  ovOT  for  trial.  Nothing 
appearing  against  him  he  was  discharged. 
The  expenses  of  this  trial  were  allowed  by  the  court  in 
1683,  and  are  in  part  given  below: — Joseph  Hawley  and 
Medad  Pomeroy  both  went  to  Boston,  on  this  case,  as  well 
as  constable  "Woodward.  Mr.  Hawley's  bill  amounted  to 
£3.  He  was  employed  fifteen  days,  for  which  he  charged 
30s. ;  horse  13s. ;  diet  14s. ;  shaving  4s.  Dea.  Pomeroy 
charged  £3  9s.  For  time  and  expenses  his  account  was  the 
same  as  Mr.  Hawley's,  but  he  charged  4s.  for  making  irons, 
and  5a.  for  time  and  expenses  to  Springfield.  Constable 
Woodward  had  charge  of  the  prisoner  here,  and  took  him 
with  Hendricks  to  Springfield,  He  charged  for  two  men 
to  keep  him  (the  negro),  3s.  6d, ;  two  days  diet  Is.  6d. ;  two 
men  and  three  horses  to  Springfield  (in  charge  of  Jack), 
13s. ;  two  men  and  three  horses  to  Springfield  (in  charge  of 
Peter  Hendricks),  13s. ;  a  man  to  keep  Peter,  Us, ;  and  for  his 
own  time,  3s.  The  witnesses  received  £17  5s.,  and  the  total 
expense  of  the  trial  was  about  £25  3s.  At  that  time  £3  in 
money  was  equal  to  £4  in  country  pay,  and  the  account  was 
allowed  on  that  basis. 

1    Manj  Blaves  were  bumefl  aliTB  Id  New  York  and  New  JeiBey,  and  in  the  aouth- 
em  colomeB,  but  few  tn  Maas&ehuaetts. 

a  Tradition  haa  tianflefl  down  the  fnllowiog  items  cOQcBrniiig  the  baroiDg  of 
Clarke'a  houae:  The  negro  taEtened  the  door  on  tie  outside  eo  that  no  one  ooula 
escape,  and  set  the  Ere  on  the  outside.  Wiliiam  Clarke  injured  his  hands  considera- 
bly (pounded  them  It  is  eald)  In  his  endsavor  to  escape,  and  his  wile  was  somewhat 
burned.  John  Clarke,  grandson  of  WiUJam,  a  little  more  than  a  year  old,  was 
brought  out  of  the  hoase  and  laid  beside  the  fence.  There  wa8  po-wder  In  one  ot  the 
chambers,  and  when  it  exploded  the  ridge  pole  was  blown  across  the  road,  and  one  end 
forced  Into  the  grouniJ,  The  negro  had  taken  offence  at  something  William  Clarke 
had  done  in  his  official  capacity,  and  set  the  flrB  in  a  spirit  of  revenge.  He  was  dis- 
cOTSred  either  at  Srookfleld,  Springfield,  ot  near  Mew  Haven,  asi 
means  ot  a  Jack-kaile  in  his  possession  that  belonged  to  the  Clarkes, 
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Anotbar  Grant  for  The  Saw  Mill  quesfcion  ■^''as  again  in  agita- 
a  Saw  Mill  sitB.  tion  in  1681,  and  a  site  for  one  was  granted 
to  Ricliard  and  Thomas  Lyman,  Samuel 
"Wright  and  Samuel  Parsons,  They  were  to  set  up  the  mill 
within,  a  year,  not  to  damage  the  com  mill  on  the  same 
stream,  and  if  they  abandoned  the  privilege  it  was  to  re- 
vert to  the  town.  The  place  designated  was  above  Brough- 
ton's  Meadow, 

A  Beu  Purohsaed  A  movement  for  the  purchase  of  a  bell  for 
(or  the  Meeting  ti^g  meeting  houso  was  made  in  1682.  Pre- 
tBrerio  BeooYM  vious  to  this  time  the  only  summons  to  pub- 
the  Wheat  sent  Ha  worship  ov  to  seoular  meetings  had  been 
0  pay  or  it.  -^^  means  of  a  drum  or  trumpet.  For  ordi- 
nary town  meetings,  the  drum  was  sometimes  beaten 
through  the  streets  the  night  before,  and  doubtless  the 
drummer  "cried"  the  meeting  at  the  same  tim.e.  In  Sep- 
tember the  town  "votted  to  haue  A  good  bell  purchased 
that  so  they  might  haue  it  for  their  vse  to  call  the  Towne 
together  on  the  Lords  days  and  at  other  times.  And  Also 
ordered  the  Selectmen  to  Labour  to  purchase  a  good  Bell 
that  might  be  herd  through  the  towne.  "^  A  bell  was  bar- 
gained for  and  doubtless  obtained,  yet  a  drum  was  used'to 
notify  a  special  town  meeting  in  1690,  Some  difficulty  oc- 
curred in  reference  to  the  payment  for  this  bell.  In  March, 
1688,  Enos  Kingsley  was  empowered  by  a  vote  of  the  town 
"to  Sue  for  the  wheat  sent  down  By  M'  Stevens  (to  pay 
for  the  Bell)  which  he  pretends  was  spoiled  ;  &  so  gives  no 
account  for  it."  At  the  same  time  the  selectmen  were 
ordered  "speedily  to  Raise  a  Bate  for  money :  so  much  as 
will  fully  discharge  what  money  is  stiil  due  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  Bell."  This  bell  was  in  use  for  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  century. 

1  Throughout  New  Eneland,  in  eadj-  times,  meetiiigs  were  warned  bj  the  drum  or 
tnimpet,  beaten  or  soundea  in  some  instancaB  from  the  top  of  the  meeting  house, 
ana  in  others  through  the  eCreet.  Bells  wars  substituted  In  the  latter  part  at  the 
eeventeeoth  century.  It  was  customary  to  sound  the  trumpet  or  beat  the  drum  at 
nine  o'clook  at  night.  At  Hartford  in  IflTV,  a  band  bell  "aa  mag  throughout  Hart- 
lord  Street,  and  at  New  Haven  and  In  other  place  a,  the  drum  was  beaten  every  morn- 
ing an  hour  before  day. 
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Every  tiling  made  The  first  beginiiings  of  New  England  were 
at  Home.  First  pre-eminently  the  days  of  home  manufac- 
rEMmn'^''Miii°*  ture.  Nearly  every  thing  required  for  fam- 
ily use  was  made  at  the  farm  house.  Card- 
ing, spinning,  knitting,  weaving,  were  carried  on  in  nearly 
every  household.  Not  only  was  the  cloth  required  for  do- 
mestic needs  manufactured  at  home,  but  the  garments  were 
cut  and  made  there  also.  Not  every  farm  house,  however, 
had  its  loom,  and  the  business  of  weaving  was  a  trade  at 
which  men  of  experience  found  ample  employment.  Full- 
ing mills  soon  became  a  necessity,  and  were  established  in 
many  towns.  All  the  home  manufactured  cloth,  before  it 
was  ready  for  use,  had  to  be  dressed  and  finished.  No  such 
mill  existed  in  Northampton  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  after  its  settlement.  Previous  to  their  erection, 
cloth  was  thickened  by  treading,  beating  or  pressing,  which 
was  done  at  every  homestead.  The  first  action  in  relation 
to  a  fulling  mill  was  takenjn  1682,  when  Dea.  Medad  Pom- 
eroy  was  granted  a  "plase  to  Sate  a  ffulling  mill."  It  was 
to  be  located  in  "soum  conueniant  plase,"  but  there  is  no 
evidence  that  he  ever  established  such  a  mill.  * 

A  Highway  to  the  -A.  grist  mill  was  built  on  the  east  side  of 
GriBtMiu-Qteen  Mill  RiveT,  near  the  present  site  of  May- 
^^^-  nard's  Hoe  Shop,  in  16?7  and  1678,  and  the 

town  took  action  concerning  a  highway  to  it  this  year. 
This  road  was  firat  laid  ont  on  the  lot  of  Henry  Woodward 
(now  Smith  College  property).  The  committee,  however, 
were  dissatisfied  with  the  terms  offered  by  Woodward,  and 
changed  the  road  wholly  to  land  of  Alexander  Edwards, 
which  joined  that  of  Woodward  on  the  south.  He  gave 
it  on  the  condition  that  a  right  of  way  should  be  granted 
him  on  Middle  Meadow  Hill,  and  he  was  allowed  to  erect 
two  gates  on  the  mill  lane,  one  near  his  well  and  the  other 
at  the  lower  end  of  his  orchard.  Edwards  relinquished  his 
title  "so  long  as  there  shall  stand  a  mill  for  the  town's 
use."  This  was  the  second  lay  out  of  what  is  now  known 
as  Green  Street. 
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Beer  the  Dniveraai  Beer  was  tte  commoa  beverage  among  the 
Drink,  Mftde  at  early  Settlers  of  New  England,  and  like 
everything  else  was  home-made,  but  after 
the  introduction  of  apple  trees,  cider  took  its  place  to  a 
great  extent.  Barley  was  one  of  the  principal  ingredients, 
and  the  majority  of  settlers  took  care  to  plant  a  small  patch 
of  it,  sufficient  for  their  needs.  Many  times  barley  might 
have  been  seen  growing  on  the  home  lot,  near  the  dwelling 
house,  as  if  it  were  a  most  cherished  .production.  The 
grain  was  taken  to  the  maltsters  and  made  into  malt. 
Usually  the  good  wife  brewed  her  beer  once  a  week,  gener- 
ally on  Saturday,  and  it  was  ready  to  drink  on  Monday. 
Very  httle  barley  sufficed  for  a  brewing,  malt  being  used 
only  as  the  foundation.  Many  other  constituents  were 
added  to  give  "body"  to  the  beverage.  Wheat,  rye,  and 
other  grains  were  employed  for  this  purpose,  but  barley 
yielded  the  largest  per  cent,  of  malt. 

Land  (or  Malt  The  business  of  Converting  barley  into  malt 
Houses  granted  ^^g  carried  ou  by  many  individuals,  but  the 
ways.  '^  '     ^rs*  allusion  to  it  on  the  records  was  in 

1684.  At  that  time  Jonathan  Hunt,  who 
lived  near  the  present  residence  of  Dr.  Seymour,  was 
granted  permission  to  "set  up  a  moult  house  in  the  high- 
way, by  the  South  end  of  Samuel  Smiths  home  Lot  nere 
the  Line  betwne  s'd  Smiths  Lot  and  William  Clarks  Lot." 
Smith's  homo  lot  comprised  the  property  of  Oscar  Edwards 
and  the  Bumham  estate,  and  the  malt  house  was  placed 
neai'ly  in  front  of  the  latter.  With  the  liberal  allotments 
of  land  to  the  first  settlers,  there  would  seem  to  have  been 
little  need  for  further  grants  from  the  highways  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  buildings.  Malt  houses  were  probably 
as  plenty  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  inhabitants,  as 
cider  mills  have  since  become. 
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DrVlDING  THE  COMMONS— GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

DivisioQ  of  the     All  the  township  not  granted  to  individ- 
commons,  ual   scttlers  belonged  to  the   municipality 

and  was  known  as  "commons."  It  was 
used  by  the  community  in  general,  under  such  restrictions 
as  were  prescribed  by  the  town.  Sections  of  these  com- 
mons had  been  at  different  times  apportioned  among  the 
inhabitants.  Very  little  information  can  be  obtained  con- 
cerning these  allotments ;  almost  the  only  record  being  the 
vote  by  which  they  were  ordered  to  be  divided,  No  sur- 
vey of  any  portion  of  the  town  made  during  the  first  cen- 
tury of  its  existence  is  now  on  file.  Yet  the  town  exer- 
cised strict  jurisdiction  over  these  common  lands,  and  at 
various  times  adopted  by-laws  and  passed  votes  relative  to 
their  use  or  occupation.  They  were  the  property  of  the 
community  held  for  the  benefit  of  all.  The  meadow  only 
was  fenced,  the  undivided  uplands  remaining  open  aud  free 
to  every  one.  A  portion  of  these  commons  was  divided  in 
168i,  though  the  vote  would  seem  to  cover  all  the  common 
land  in  town.  In  October  of  that  year  "The  Towne  taking 
in  to  consideration  an  act  made  by  the  Towne,  Decem'  13  ; 
1663  concerning  deuiding  the  commons  they  now  did  Agree 
to  deuide  All  the  Commons  pine  Land  as  well  as  others." 
In  the  previous  distribution,  pine  lands  had  been  reserved. 

Rules  Adopted  Got-  The  records  do  not  specify  which  part  of 
eming  the  Diatri-  the  commous  was  uudor  consideration, 
though  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a 
comparatively  small  portion  of  them  was  divided  at  this 
time.  All  the  common  land  within  three  mile 
of    the    Towne"    had    been   given  to    individual  ) 
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twenty-one  years  before,  as  haa  already  been  stated,  and  it 
may  be  surmised  that  this  section  lay  to  the  south  of  the 
already  existing  divisions ;  in  fact,  the  measurers  were  or- 
dered to  begin  in  the  vicinity  of  Manhan.  An  elaborate 
method  of  partition  was  adopted,  but  there  is  no  other  clue 
to  the  amount  or  position  of  the  territory  apportioned.  It 
was  voted  that  the 

"rule  for  deniaioii  should  be  according  to  persona  and  ratable  estate  : 
by  persons  was  then  Agreed  only  to  be  vriderstood  as  them  or  such  as 
were  or  are  now  honseholdera.  But  it  was  then  Agreed  ynanimously 
that  notwithstanding  the  detiision  or  diatribation  made  as  iaabove  ex- 
prest  that  all  snch  Lands  as  are  by  this  order  to  be  deuided  shall  he 
free  for  any  vse  of  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Towne  to  cut  fire 
wood  or  timber  or  to  get  stones  ov  to  feed  cattell  on  vnlesa  it  be  on  snch 
Lands  aa  ahall  be  fenced  Cleared  and  improned  either  for  Pasturing  or 
for  Come."  In  this  case  it  behooved  all  who  were  benefitted  by  this 
division  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  betterment  of  their  posaesaions.  A 
committee  of  nine  persons  was  api>ointed  "to  view  and  consider  how 
many  devisions  to  make  and  in  what  manner."  At  the  same  time  an- 
other committee,  consisting  of  the  selectmen  and  three  other  x>ersons, 
was  ' '  impowered  fully  and  absolntely  to  act  and  do  aU  things  and  mat- 
ters refening  to  the  laying  oot  and  dividing  the  commons  and  granting 
home  lota  aa  amply  and  largely  as  if  the  town  themselves  were  mett 
together." 

At  a  meeting  held  in  the  following  February,  the  com- 
mittee of  nine  made 

"  their  Report  To  the  town  of  their  thoughts  And  conclusions  of  the 
order  manner  &  Eule  of  Laying  out  of  the  Commons :  which  were  as 
followeth,  viz  : 

"1.  That  Every  head  of  A  family  shall  be  Accoan1«d  at  one  hun- 
dred poimds. 

"2.  Every  Male  abone  31  years  of  age  at  30  pounds:  &  aU  males 
under  y'  age  at  15  pounds. 

"3.  That  every  person  Bring  in  a  true  List  of  all  his  Land  &  Rate- 
able estate  by  the  first  of  march  next  Ensuing. 

"4,  That  the  measurers  Go  and  Begin  to  Measvure  At  that  Division 
which  is  to  Be  Layd  out  toward  Munhan  And  Bring  In  an  account  of 
what  Land  is  there  that  so  it  May  Be  Distributod  to  every  man  bis  pro- 

"6.  When  that  Division  is  Layd  out  to  Every  Man  his  share  then 
to  do  and  Lay  out  the  nest  Division,  And  so  to  go  on  imtill  the  a'' 
work  be  finished. 

"6.  That  Each  man  pay  for  y  Laying  out  of  his  own  Divisions  of 
Land. 

"1.    That  Land  In  the  Meadow  shall  be  valued  at  five  pounds  pr 
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This  report  was  adopted  and  measurers  appointed,  but 
there  is  no  further  record  of  the  distribution. 

Brtok  Mating.   4     Ericks  wcre  not  in  great  demand  during  the 
New  Btiefe  Yard     early  years  of  the  settlement.     They  were 

Established.  i  •    t      c  i-  a       -i  a-i  ^ 

used  mainly  tor  chimneys,  for  hearths,  and 
sometimes  for  paving  rooms.  Few  brick  houses  were  built 
in  Northampton  till  after  the  commencement  of  the  pres- 
ent century.  Francis  Hacklington  was  a  brick  maker,  the 
first  one  here  of  whom  there  is  any  record.  Previous  to 
1658,  the  town  laid  out  land  for  a  brick  yard,  on  the  west 
side  of  King  Street,  between  Court  and  Park  Streets,  and 
it  is  probable  that  all  of  Hacklington's  bricks^  were  made 
there.  In  165^  he  made  a  contract  with  John  Pynchon  of 
Springfield,  to  furnish  a  quantity  of  bricks  for  his  new 
house.  They  were  to  be  delivered  in  Northampton,  The 
first  brick  yard  was  probably  in  use  for  about  thirty  years. 
Nothing  indicates  that  bricks  were  made  at  any  other  lo- 
cality till  1684,  when  the  town  "voted  to  Lay  out  A  brick 
Lot  ouer  the  mill  riuer  where  W"  Holton  &  Thomas  Li- 
mon  burnt  a  Kill  Lately."  This  was  on  South  Street,  prob- 
ably in  the  vicinity  of  the  brick  yard  owned  for  many 
years  by  the  Day  Brothers. 

Joseph  Hawiey  Mr.  Hawley  was  the  town  school-master  for 
again  hired  to  a  period  of  time  extending  over  nearly 
eleven  years.  His  first  service  commencing 
within  a  year  of  his  greiduation  from  Harvard  College,  he 
was  employed  almost  continuously  till  1682,  and  then  occa- 
sionally for  a  number  of  years.  An  arrangement  was  made 
with  him  in  Januarj',  168|,  "to  keep  school  one  year  pro- 
vided he  keep  ten  moneth  certain  In  twelve.  And  in  case 
he  be  absent  two  moneths  to  Make  up  the  time  at  The 
years  end,  &  to  Allow  twenty  pounds  out  of  the  town  &  as 
much  for  his  schollers  pr  week  as  formerly  In  such  pay  as 
M''  Stoddard  is  Payd  In."  As  he  had  already  "kept  a  con- 
siderable part  of  his  time,"  the  other  members  of  the  board 
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of  selectmen  (Mi-.  Hawley  being  one)  confirmed  this  agree- 
ment, "and  desire  him  to  keep  out  his  year."  The  pro- 
viso relative  to  absence  was  probably  intended  to  cover  the 
time  when  he  was  serving  as  deputy  at  the  General  Court. 
He  was  a  member  of  that  body  in  1685,  and  was  present  at 
the  May  session.  In  1689,  Mr.  Hawley  was  again  hired  to 
keep  school,  on  the  same  terms. 

BouQdar?  between  This  year  the  boundary  line  between  North- 
^"""^^^""P*""  ampton  and  Springfield  was  definitely  set- 
EatabiiKhed.  tied.      When    the    committee    having  the 

matter  in  charge,  reported  to  the  Legisla- 
ture in  1664,  the  bounds  of  the  new  plantation  at  Norwot- 
tuck,  the  distance  it  was  to  extend  westward  from  the  river 
was  omitted,  and  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  town  to 
correct  the  return  in  1657,  failed.  In  1685,  however,  the 
General  Coui-t  rectified  the  error  by  ordering  the  insertion 
in  the  records  of  the  court  the  words,  "from  the  great 
River  nine  miles  into  the  woods."  This  of  course  rendered 
necessary  the  re-establishment  of  the  boundary  line  be- 
tween Northampton  and  Springfield,  and  committees  were 
appointed  to  settle  the  matter.  "Deacon  Pumrey,  Serj. 
King,  Jonathan  Hunt  &  Dauid  Birt:  were  Chosen  a  com- 
mittee to  Joyn  with  Springfield  Men  to  Lay  out  And  settle 
the  Bounds  Between  Springfield  and  o'  town."  This  work 
was  accomplished  in  the  month  of  April,  the  committee 
from  Springfield  consisting  of  "  John  Pynchon,  Esq.,  Sam'^ 
Marshfield,  RoUand  Thomas,  &Sergt.  Sam"  Terry,"  They 
met  on  the  33*  of  April,  but  could  not  agree  about  the  start- 
ing point  on  Connecticut  River,  and  appointed  another  meet- 
ing on  the  SS"",  when  the  matter  was  adjusted,  "and  soe 
we  parted  Lovingly,"  It  appears  from  a  detailed  report 
entered  upon  the  Springfield  records,'  that  the  commis- 
sioners from  that  town  insisted  upon  establishing  the  line 
at  "Stoney  Brook,"  while,  the  Northampton  men  claimed 
a  more  southerly  point.  Bdth  parties  finally  agreed  to  the 
lower  site ;  each  having  some  ground  for  their  contention. 
' '  Stoney  Brook  "  was  probably  the  small  stream  now  known 
as  "Roaring  Brook,"  which  enters  the  Connecticut  about 
one  hundred  fifty  rods  above  the  present  boundary  line. 

1    Lite  and  Times  ot  Haiirr  Burt  of  Sptiogfield,  pp.  172, 173. 
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Undoubtedly  the  Springfield  men  relied  on  the  wording  of 
tte  Indian  deed,  which  is  that  the  southern  line  began  at 
"  the  smEdl  River  (beelow  Munhan)  called  Sankrohonk,  and 
so  up  by  Quonetticutt  river."  On  the  other  hand,  North- 
ampton insisted  on  the  wording  of  the  report  to  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  committee  which  laid  out  the  plantation,  of 
which  Mr.  Pynchon  was  a  member.  In  that  document 
the  bounds  are  given  as  extending  "doune  to  the  head  of 
the  ffalls  which  arebelowe  them,"'  "  After  some  debates  " 
the  Springfield  commissioners  "  yielded  to  their  Coming 
Lower"  *  *  "neer  about  the  upper  great  FaEs."  Had 
Springfield  established  its  claim,  Holyoke  would  long  since 
have  owned  much  of  that  part  of  Northampton,  which  it 
now  so  strongly  covets. 

The  bounds  as  agreed  upon  were  to  begin  at  the  "great 
Barr  of  the  fEalls ;  That  is  above  the  first  great  Barr,  next 
to  Northampton,"  and  extend  westerly  nine  miles  from  the 
river.  Northampton  was  to  have  the  liberty  of  fishing  at 
the  Lower  Falls  in  Springfield,  without  molestation,  and 
the  use  of  such  highways  as  they  may  "stand  in  need  of 
for  transportation  to  the  boating  place  below  the  fEalls." 

Grants  ot  Land  in  Three  years  after,  Joseph  Hawley  was 
oonuBotion -sitii  granted  "fourty  Acres  of  Land  In  the 
tiement.  meadow  on  the  south  side  of  Manhan  River 

In  the  meadow  commonly  called  Lieut. 
Wilton's  Meadow.  This  was  on  Consideration  of  his  ser- 
vice In  getting  the  town  Bounds  setled."  Mr.  Hawley  w^ 
not  a  member  of  the  committee,  but  was  undoubtedly  em- 
ployed to  aid  in  its  work.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  town 
to  compensate  its  prominent  men  for  extra  services  by 
gifts  of  land,  when  money  was  scarce  and  land  abundant. 
Other  grants  similar  in  purpose  may  be  found  upon  the 
records. 

Another  donation  of  somewhat  doubtful  value  was  made 
in  this  connection,  as  follows :  — 

"At  the  same  time:  the  town  Granted  to  Joseph  Hawley  and  8am- 
nell  Bartlet  All  their  Eight  And  Interest  In  or  nnto  that  tract  of  Land 
Lying  at  the  North  Comer  of  Springfeild  Bounds  Being  halfe  a  Mile 

1    Eeoorfla  of  MaeBacbufiette,  vol,  3,  p.  S60. 
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square :  which  Springf  eild  Claims  And  In  Case  they  do  maintain  it  And 
quietly  In  joy  it:  it  is  to  be  InLue  of  their  share  In  the  Commons  in 
that  Division:  w'''  they  did  then  Accept." 

Kew  Road  to  the  A  nBW  and  better  highway  to  the  Falls  on 
bead  of  Naviga-  Connecticut  River,  was  first  agitated  in 
ticut  River,  1688-  1683,  It  was  a  cortway  for  the  transporta- 
'^^'  tion  of  grain.     A  bridge  was  to  be  bnilt 

0V6f  the  Manhan  River,  near  its  mouth,  and  the  road  was 
to  cross  the  mountain.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  ex- 
amine and  report.  They  probably  reported  unfavorably, 
for  in  168J,  liberty  was  granted  to  "Joseph  Parsons  &  such 
others  as  should  Joyn  with  bim,  to  Make  A  Cartbridge 
over  the  mouth  of  Munhan  river  for  y'  own  proper  use  pro- 
vided they  Damnifle  no  mans  propriety  thereby."  In  Jan- 
uary, 168^,  these  men  came  before  the  town  with  a  propo- 
sition that  they  would  "doe  one  balfe  of  it  in  case  the 
Towne  would  doe  the  other  halfe  of  it  which  motion  the 
Towne  excepted  of."  At  the  same  time  a  committee  was 
chosen  to  "view  the  way  from  sd  bredge  to  the  fall  or  be- 
low" with  power  "to  call  out  hands  to  make  the  way  fit 
for  Carting  of  the  provision  in  the  Towne  to  the  vsuall 
Landing  place." 

wariiBni  Maiher,  In  16S7,  a  change  in  the  method  of  paying 
soiioi.i-ma8ter.  tjje  school-master  was  made,  and  Warham 
oi  Payment  Mather'  was  engaged  as  teacher.  He  had 
Adopted.  but  recently  graduated  from  Harvard  Col- 

logo,  and  was  the  first  native  bom  citizen  employed  in  that 
work.     He  was  to  be  paid 

■'forty  iHjundB  for  one  year  in  case  he  beepe  Schoole  here  in  the  time 
ami  to  iustrnct  And  teach  all  such  children  as  belong  to  the  Towne  as 
shall  come  to  him.  At  the  same  time  the  Towne  agreed  to  pay  in  gen- 
eral by  way  of  Rat«  the  Abone  said  sum  of  forty  pounds  [that]  is  so 
much  of  it  as  the  SchoUers  readers  at  three  p[ence]  pur  week  and  wri- 
ters at  four  pence  pnr  weeke  did  pack]  of  Amoimting  to  the  Ahoue 
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said  Slim  the  Sclioole  master  being  to  keep  An  exact  Accotmt  of  wliat 
Schollers  come  to  bim  And  how  long  they  were  with  him  And  the 
amount  [therej  of  to  deliver  to  the  selectmen." 

Heretofore  the  town  had  paid  but  £20,  and  the  teacher 
had  as  much  more  as  he  could  collect  from  the  pupils,  at 
prices  named  by  the  town.  Now  the  amount  was  doubled 
and  the  town  guaranteed  its  payment.  The  teachers  found 
much  difficulty  in  collecting  their  pay  from  the  scholars, 
and  this  method  was  adopted  to  secure  them.  Joseph 
Hawley  was  employed  three  months  of  this  year  on  the 
same  terms,  before  Mr.  Mather  was  ready.  Mr.  Hawley 
was  again  teacher  of  the  school  in  I{i88,  after  Mr,  Mather 
went  to  Northfield. 

orijiQ of  Bartietfa    Samuol  Ear tlett  proposed  in  J0S7,  to  build 
^f^"'-  a  corn  mill  on  Manhan  River,  below  the 

cart-way  to  the  falls.  The  town  granted 
him  the  privilege  of  the  stream  for  two  miles,  as  long  as 
the  "mill  stands  and  goes."  The  land  was  to  lie  nest  to 
Mr.  Hawley's  land.  Two  years  after  he  was  granted  thirty 
acres  of  land  on  the  south  side  of  Manhan  Rivei",  in  "con- 
sideration of  his  building  the  Mill  there,  ajid  in  case  he 
take  Tip  any  Land  Joyning  to  the  Mill  he  is  to  Injoy  it  no 
longer  than  he  keeps  up  a  cora  mill  there."  In  this  con- 
nection is  the  following  entry:  "Joseph  Parsons  enters 
his  desent  against  the  grant  too  Samuell  bartlet  above 
writen,"  Mr,  Parsons  was  already  interested  in  the  mill 
business,  being  part  owner  of  a  grist  and  saw  mill,  on  Mill 
River,  hence  his  opposition  to  this  grant.  Bartlett  htiilt 
his  mill  in  what  is  now  the  town  of  Easthampton.  A 
grist  mill  has  been  in  operation  at  that  place  ever  since, 
known  as  "Barttett's  Mill,"  and  for  one  hundred  seventy- 
five  years  its  ownership  was  continued  in  the  same  family. 

FerrybBtweon     The  routo  of  travel  for  persons  on  horse- 
xorthamptoE    back  between  Northampton  and  Springfield 
^^-  Tcag  for  many  years  througli  Hadley,  there 

being  no  ferry  for  horses  at  Hockanum,'  and  no  good  road 
on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  east  of  Mt.  Tom.    All  the  offi- 
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cers,  as  well  as  others,  having  business  with  the  courts, 
from  the  southern  part  of  the  county,  crossed  the  river  at 
Hadley  and  not  at  Springfield. 

Soon  after  the  settlement  of  Hadley,  a  ferry  was  estab- 
lished across  Connecticut  River  by  that  town.  It  was  at 
the  lower  end  of  Hadley  Street,  and  was  reached  on  this 
side  by  a  road  through  the  meadow  across  "Old  Rainbow." 
In  1664,  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the  County  Court 
to  consider  the  matter.  The  court  ordered  that  Northamp- 
ton should  "keepe  y"  said  iferry  in  y*  place  where  the 
above  mentioned  committee  did  determine  y'  the  highways 
between  the  two  Towns  should  meet."  Northampton  was 
to  manage  the  ferry  "  with  sufficient  vessels  for  attending  on 
y^  same  for  w'"  they  shall  have  six  pence  a  horse  &  two 
pence  a  person  exceptinge  for  troopers  when  they  shall  pass 
too  &  fro  for  Military  exercise,  who  shalbe  earryed  at  such 
tymes  for  three  pence  horse  &  man,"  Northampton  was 
to  provide  the  ferryman,  and  until  some  arrangement  could 
be  effected,  Hadley  was  to  mn  the  ferry  as  usual.  The 
committee  attempted  to  change  the  location  of  the  ferry, 
but  Hadley  objected,  and  the  towi^  agreed  the  nest  year, 
that  it  should  remain  at  the  old  place.  The  same  ferry- 
man, Joseph  Kellogg,  was  retained,  and  for  abont  twenty 
years  no  further  record  has  been  found.  In  1686,  a  com- 
mittee, consistiug  of  Capt.  Aaron  Cook,  Medad  Pomeroy, 
and  Jonathan  Hunt  of  Northampton,  was  appointed  by  the 
County  Court  to  consider  the  ferry  between  Northampton 
and  Hadley.  They  reported  at  the  June  session  the  follow- 
ing year,  that  they  had  agreed  with  Lieut,  Kellogg'  to 
keep  the  ferry  "at  the  usual  place,"  for  a  year.  This  ferry 
was  at  the  lower  end  of  Hadley  Street,  where  the  first  one 
was  established  soon  after  the  settlement  of  Hadley.  The 
road  to  it  was  through  the  Northampton  meadows,  the 
landing  place  being  at  the  upper  end  of  "Old  Rainbow." 
No  ferry-man  seems  to  have  been  employed  at  the  Hocka- 
num  ferry,  established  in  1658,  and  it  was  probably  then 

1  Lieut,  Joseph  Kellogg  Uvea  la  Hadley,  and  had  been  ttppolnted  (erry-man  whea 
the  ietry  was  first  established  by  the  town  of  Haaiej-,  in  1661,  Ho  and  his  desceud- 
anta  continued  to  keep  the  fsrrj-rOTnearlyacentmr.and  attertrarda  it  was  run  bj- 
Stephen  QoodmaQ,  who  macrled  a  daughter  oE  Jomea  Xellogg,  grandson  of  the  flret 
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very  little  used,  if  not  entirely  abandoned.  Lieut.  Kellogg 
was  to  provide  "sufficient  boats  and  canoes  for  all  sorts  of 
passengers,  and  good  attendance  in  the  day  time,  and  in  the 
night  when  necessity  Tec[uired,  but  not  after  9  o'clock  for 
men  in  their  ordinary  occasions."  Ferriage  was  fixed  for 
man  and  horse  in  the  day  time  at  "  8'*  in  wheat  or  6*  in 
money ;  for  persons  3''  each,  if  one  at  a  time  and  2^  if  more 
than  one;  after  daylight  till  9  o'clock  double  these  prices," 
At  other  times  at  night  and  in  extraordinary  storms  and 
tempests  and  floods  "on  such  terms  as  can  be  agreed  upon 
between  the  parties,  or  the  ferry-man  might  refuse  to  carry 
them."  Troopers  on  service  were  to  pay  3d.  in  money  for 
man  and  horse.  Magistrates  and  deputies  were  "freed  from 
paying,  but  as  they  have  frequent  occasion  to  pass  on  the 
country's  business  the  ferry-man  is  to  bring  his  account  of 
ferrying  for  such  persons"  to  the  court  "to  be  paid  out  of 
the  county  rates  if  the  court  judge  meete."  This  "dead 
heading"  of  the  officials  was  a  new  feature ;  previously  all 
had  been  obliged  to  pay.  No  other  crossing  near  the  ferry 
was  permitted  ' '  except  men  to  their  day  labor  and  then  not 
to  encumber  the  ferry  place."  Kellogg  was  allowed  one 
assistant,  freed  from  watchings  and  trainings  ;  he  was  also 
permitted  to  supply  "lodging,  horsemeat,  or  refreshing  to 
strangers  in  need "  and  to  "take  pay  as  ordinary  keepers 
do."  No  other  pereon  was  allowed  to  carry  passengers 
within  fifty  feet  of  the  ferry,  unless  the  ferry-man  neglected 
his  duty. 

Ctammar  School     Every  towu  Containing  one  hundred  fami- 
Estabiisbed.  jjgg  ^^s  required  by  law  to  support  a  gram- 

mar school,  at  which  children  could  be  fit- 
ted for  college.  Northampton  must  have  had  the  req^uisite 
number  of  families  some  time  previous  to  1688,  but  took 
no  action  upon  the  matter  till  that  year.  While  the  town 
was  liable  to  be  "presented"  at  court  for  not  maintaining 
a  grammar  school,  it  saw  fit  in  the  vote  establishing  such  a 
school,  to  base  its  action  upon  the  higher  plane  of  educa- 
tional needs,  rather  than  upon  the  compulsory  mandate  of 
the  statute,  as  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  vote  :  — 

"At  A  Leagall  Towne  meetting  January  2:1687  (1688)  The  Towne 
Considering  tlie  need  of  A  Schools  master  that  should  be  Able  to  in- 
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struct  children,  and  youth  in  Learning  and  ao  be  able  to  instruct  such 
children  as  their  parents  dedre  to  bring  vp  to  Learning  to  fit  j"°  for  tlie 
coDedge  that  so  they  may  be  fit  y'  Service  of  god  in  the  church  or  other- 
wise in  the  publick  voted  to  gine  twenty  poimds  ont  of  the  Towne 
Stock  this  to  Be  beside  what  may  be  raised  on  the  Scholers  w''  shall 
come  to  be  Taught  by  him  And  ordered  the  Selectmen  cow  to  be 
chosen  to  procure  one  that  may  be  suitable  for  the  service  Aboue  es- 
pressed  for  the  year  insuing." 

Undoubtedly  the  selectmen  carried  out  the  above  vote, 
but  unfortunately  left  no  record  by  which  the  name  of  the 
first  grammar  school  teacher  of  Northampton  can  be  iden- 
tifled.  In  April,  1694,  a  vote  was  passed  in  reference  to 
paying  Mr.  Stevens  and  Timothy  Edwards  for  teaching 
school.  It  is  probable  that  these  persona  were  the  grammar 
school  teachers,  Timothy  Edwards^  was  the  son  of  Rich- 
ard Edwards  of  Windsor,  Ct.,  and  father  of  Rev.  Jonathan 
Edwards, 

Clark  and  Parsons'     Samuel  Clarke  and  John  and  Joseph  Par- 
^i'"^-  sons  were  the  owners  of  a  grist  and  saw  mill 

on  Mill  River,  situated  nearly  opposite  the 
present  site  of  the  Hoe  Shop,  in  1(!85.  This  grist  mill  was 
the  one  built  in  1677,  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  and  to 
which  a  road  was  laid  soon  after.  When  the  mill  became 
somewhat  dilapidated,  and  was  in  great  need  of  repairs,  in 

1688,  Joseph  Parsons  and  William  Clarke  had  liberty  to 
build  a  new  mill.  A  new  dam  was  erected,  and  the  "mill 
newly  set  up"  in  1689.  When  the  mill  was  first  built,  a 
bridge  was  put  across  the  river,  but  probably  high  water 
had  carried  it  away,  or  it  had  become  unfit  for  use.  Con- 
sequently a  new  highway  was  laid  to  the  renovated  mill  in 

1689.  This  highway  was  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  and 
wholly  on  land  belonging  to  the  mill  owners.  The  crossing 
was  near  the  present  West  Street  bridge,  and  the  road  fol- 
lowed the  river  bank  to  the  mills.  Both  of  them  were  on 
the  same  side  of  the  river,  the  saw  mill  farthest  down  the 
stream.  This  grant  seems  to  have  been  made  to  Lieut. 
William  Clarke  and  Joseph  Parsons,  but  Samuel,  son  of 

1  Timothy  Edwards  ■'graduated  at  Haryani  Cnnejre  in  1691,  and  tccelted  the  same 
day  the  degree  of  A.  B.  fa  the  monifag  and  ot  A,  M.  in  tte  afternoon,  an  uncommon 

ter  of  Rev.  Solomon  Stoddard.— Clark's  Antiquities  and  Hlstoricals  of  Sorthamp- 
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William  Clarke,  was  part  owner  of  the  old  mills,  and  was 
undoubtedly  proprietor  in  connection  witli  tlie  Parsonses, 
of  the  new  one  also.  At  all  events  it  fell  into  his  hands  at 
the  death  of  his  father  in  1690.  These  mills  were  partially 
bnmed  in  1697,  but  were  immediately  repaired.  The  grist 
mill  was  but  slightly  injured,  as  it  was  in  use  again  the 
same  year. 

The  Lay-out  of     In  1688,  the  street  known  as  "Stoddard's 

Park  street  Re-     Lane,"  biit  siiico  bearing  the  name  of  "  Park 

Street,"  was  officially  established.     It  had 

been  in  existence  since  the  settlement  of  the  town,  but  this 

was  its  first  official  record  ;— 

"  The  town  theii  (May  31,  1688)  Appointed  the  Committee  to  order  the 
E«cord8 :  to  Rectifie  And  Record  that  Highway  that  Gk>eth  up  to  M' 
Stoddarda  house :  Between  Deacon  Phelps  &  goodman  millers  lots."     • 
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CHAPTER    XXXII. 

CHAETEB  VACATED— GOVERNMENT  OF  ANDE08. 

Death  of  Gov.  Lev  BEFORE  the  Hf  s  struggle  of  the  colony  with 
erett,  suoeeedod  itg  savage  foe  was  fairly  ended  ;  certainly 
street!"'"'  "^^  before  the  wounds  received  in  that  sangui- 
nary contest  were  healed,  the  controversy 
with  the  mother  country,  which  brought  about  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  charter,  and  led  up  to  the  revolution  of  1688, 
commenced.  Gov.  Leverett,  who  succeeded  Gov.  Belling- 
hant,  died  in  1679,  a  short  time  before  his  term  of  office  ex- 
pired. During  his  administration  occurred  the  conflict 
with  King  Philip,  and  the  contentions  with  the  English 
government,  which  brought  such  distress  upon  the  colony, 
were  entered  upon  before  it  ended.  His  death  took  place 
in  March,  and  in  May  following,  Simon  Bradstreet,  then 
seventy-sis  years  of  age.  was  chosen  his  successor,  and  re- 
mained in  office  while  the  charter  government  existed. 

Very  little  interBBt     The  coutroversy  wlth  England  concerning 
iQ  Poiiticai  Af-     the  method  of    governing    Massachusetts, 
brCitTaen^of    based  upon  uou-compliance  with  the  Navi- 
Northampton.         gatiou  Act,   the   purchase   of    the   Gorges 
patent  of  Maine  by  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Company,  the 
opposition  to  Randolph,  the  English  emissary,  and  other 
matters,  resulting  in  the  final  abrogation  of  the  charter, 
seem  to  have  attracted  little  attention  from  the  town,  but 
are  sufficiently  pertinent  to   this  narrative  to  demand  a. 
passing  recognition.     It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however, 
that  the  patriotic  citizens  of  Northampton  took  po  interest 
in  these  proceedings.     Though  primarily  absorbed  in  the 
welfare  of  their  own  little  hamlet,  still  they  were  conver- 
sant with  the  affairs  of  the  Commonwealth.     Thoroughly 
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comprehending  the  political  aspects  of  the  time,  they  took 
part  through  their  representatives,  and  bore  their  share  of 
the  responsibility  in  the  acts  of  the  general  government. 
But  the  records  are  silent  concerning  any  of  these  absorb- 
ing topics.  Upon  the  ijuestion  of  sustaining  the  charter, 
there  was  an  universal  interest  manifested  throughout  Mas- 


Tha  Charter  An-  After  a  vigorous  resistance  on  the  part  of 
nulled,  aod  the  (^j^g  colonists,  the  charter  was  vacated  by  the 
KilgChftries  English  Court  of  Chancery,  in  1684.  Mas- 
Eatabiiaheii.  sachusctts  then    bccame  the    property    of 

Charles  11.,  King  of  England.  As  a  body  politic  the  Com- 
monwealth ceased  to  exist.  Having  made  the  colony 
an  appanage  to  the  crown,  the  Eing  proceeded  to  work  his 
investment  for  the  greatest  profit.  Col.  Percy  Kirk,  after- 
wards famous  for  his  eruelti^  in  the  Monmouth  rebellion, 
was  appointed  governor.  Though  he  had  not  then  earned 
his  infamous  immortality,  still  his  character  for  cruel  dis- 
cipline and  brutal  administration,  had  become  well  known, 
and  the  people  were  greatly  disconcerted  at  the  prospect. 
The  title  of  the  new  governor  was  to  be  "His  Majesty's 
Lieutenant  and  Governor  General,"  and  his  authority  was 
to  be  absolute.  No  longer  were  the  people  to  have  a  voice 
in  the  government.  The  colonial  assembly  was  abolished, 
and  the  governor  was  to  choose  his  own  council.  Quit 
rents  on  all  lands  hereafter  to  be  granted  were  made  paya- 
ble to  the  King,  and  he  had  power  to  increase  them  at  will. 
The  Church  of  England  was  to  be  established  in  Boston, 
and  one  of  the  meeting  houses  seized  for  its  use.  Plymouth 
Colony,  which  never  had  a  charter,  though  every  effort 
was  made  to  obtain  one,  the  provinces  of  New  Hampshire, 
and  Maine,  and  the  Narragansett  country,  together  with 
Massachusetts,  were  to  constitute  the  "Royal  Province  of 
New  England."  Several  months  elapsed  before  the  decree 
became  known  in  Massachusetts.     The  first  intelligence 

1  "The  farraecs  (n  the  country  tallred  of  it  at  tlieir  Segithsides;  the  people  of 
BostoQ  pondered  it  in  their  wareliousea.  disouseed  It  upon  the  ExohanKe,  and  in  the 
halls  at  legislation.  It  went -with  them  to  the  cbursli.  and  vas  the  Viurdeu  of  their 
pFaysrs.  The  dsigy  were  aroused,  and  their  opinions  and  argumeuts.  on  the  one  sii3e 
and  the  other,  were  given  in  writing,  orntteced  in  public;  and,  as  they  had  BTerbeen 
loyal  to  the  colony,  ao  now  foe  the  last  time  they  aeolared  themsalTes  irrevocably  in 
favor  ol  adhering  to  the  Charter."— Barry's  History  or  Maxsachusetts.  vol,  1,  p.  473. 
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concerning  it  reached  Boston  in  January,  1685.  Gov.  Brad- 
street  and  the  Council  immediately  convened  the  General 
Court.  A  day  of  fasting  and  prayer  was  appointed  and 
the  usual  address  to  the  King  was  forwarded. 

Charles  II.  jamaa  Charles  II.  died  in  July,  1685.  James  II. 
II.  PrinoB  oi  succeeded  him.  "Within  three  years  Wil- 
'^'^^^'  Ham  of  Orange  landed  at  Torbay,  and  be- 

fore the  end  of  two  months,  King  James  was  an  outcast, 
having  fled  to  France,  never  again  to  return  to  his  own 
country. 

King  Jomea  Pro-  The  brevity  of  the  reign  of  James  II.  alone 
claimed  and  the  prevented  the  immediate  consummation  of 
thin^B ooQtmued.  the  dcsigns  already  formed  concerning  the 
government  of  the  new  province.  So 
crowded  with  momentous  events  were  the  few  years  of  his 
reign,  that  scant  time  remained  for  the  consideration  of 
that  topic.  Immediately  after  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
King  James  issued  an  edict,  directing  that  all  persons  in 
authority  in  the  Kingdom  or  the  colonies  should  continue 
in  of&ce  till  further  orders.  The  General  Court  was  con- 
vened on  the  reception  of  this  mandate,  and  the  advent  of 
the  new  King  was  proclaimed.  A  parade  of  the  ofELcials 
amid  the  acclamations  of  the  people  and  salvos  of  artillery, 
sufB.ciently  attested  the  loyalty  of  the  prorince.  This 
announcement  of  the  King  meant  the  confirmation  of  Col, 
Eirk,  and  it  was  believed  both  here  and  in  England,  that 
he  would  assume  authority.  But  the  rebellion  of  Mon- 
mouth found  other  and  different  employment  for  Kirk,  and 
afforded  another  field  for  the  display  of  bis  brutalities.  In 
the  absence  of  other  instructions,  the  old  order  of  things 
was  resumed  in  Massachusetts,  and  the  system  of  govern- 
ment in  force  under  the  charter  was  continued. 

Indignation  o!  the     Indignation  at  the  loss  of  the  charter,  which 

People  at  the     they  Were  powerless  to  prevent,  prevailed 

ter,  among  the  people.     Their  resentment  was 

shown  in  the  elections  of  the  year  1685, 

when   those   magistrates  who  had  favored  its  surrender, 

were  dropped   and  others  elected  in  their  places.     Gov. 
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Bi'adstreet  was  re-elected,  but  by  a  mueh  smaller  vote  than 
usual.  This  general  indifference  and  despondency  was 
sharply  manifested  by  several  towns  which  refused  to  elect 
deputies.  So  many  of  them  declined  that  the  court  found 
it  necessary  to  threaten  acme  of  them  for  their  neglect. 
The  existing  form  of  government  was  considered  only  as 
provisional,  liable  to  be  entirely  altered  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  King,  and  while  awaiting  the  change,  it  was  not  strange 
that  the  elections  were  without  spirit  or  enthusiasm. 

The  Proposition  ot     Soon  after  the  defeat  of  the  Monmouth  re- 
Banaoiphand     belliou,  Randolph  bestirred  himself  in  ref- 

tteEstablish-  1      .1,  j.      c  ii, 

mem  of  the  oew     crence  to  the  government  of  the  province. 

GoTsmment.  He  presented  a  scheme  which,  among  other 

provisions,  included  a  joint  house  of  assembly,  in  which 
Massachusetts  should  have  twenty  deputies,  Plymouth  and 
New  Hampshire  nine  each,  and  Maine  eight.  Windsor, 
Springfield,  Hadley  and  Northampton,  were  to  form  one 
district.  Opposed  by  the  King,  who  declared  against  the 
house  of  assembly,  the  project  fell  through.  Another  an- 
nual election  was  held  in  Massachusetts,  in  1686,  and  the 
Legislature  once  more  assembled.  Within  two  days  Ran- 
dolph arrived  in  Boston  with  the  newly  prepared  pro- 
gramme. Sir  Edmund  Andros  was  appointed  Governor ; 
Joseph  Dudley,  President ;  and  William  Stoughton,  Depu- 
ty-President, with  sixteen  Councillors.  There  was  to  be  no 
assembly,  and  their  government  extended  over  the  "Do- 
minion of  New  England,"  as  constituted  by  King  Charles. 
On  the  presentation  of  the  commissions  of  the  newly  ap- 
pointed officials,  the  General  Court  adjourned  to  the  second 
Wednesday  o£  the  following  October.  It  never  met  again. 
Until  the  arrival  of  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  the  duties  of  his 
office  fell  upon  President  Dudley,  who  inaugurated  and  set 
in  motion  the  new  form  of  government.  His  rule  was  brief, 
continuing  only  about  seven  months.  In  December,  Andros 
arrived. 


Sir  Bdmund  Andros.  Emphatic  and  profuse  were  the  professions 
Hia  unpopularity  of  Gov.  Andios,  relative  to  the  public  wel- 
TTnBatiafactorj  fare,  and  the  hope  thereby  aroused  that  he 
'^""s.  would  conduct  affairs  with  prudence,  awak- 

ened a  gleam  of  satisfaction  througho-at  the  country.     But 
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the  rigor  of  performance  soon  thrust  aside  the  mask  of  pro- 
fession, and  the  true  animus  of  the  new  administration  be- 
came speedily  apparent.  Sir  Edmund  Andros  was  unpop- 
ular throughout  New  England.  His  administration  was 
arbitrary,  his  demeanor  overbearing,  his  demands  oppres- 
sive and  burdensome, 

A  tax  of  twenty  pence  on  each  poU,  and  one  penny  in  the 
pound  on  estates,  was  among  the  first  of  his  unsatisfactory 
acts.  The  evident  illegality  of  such  an  assessment  caused 
considerable  excitement,  and  payment  was  refused  by  a 
number  of  towns.  Several  town  clerhs,  as  well  as  other 
prominent  citizens,  were  arrested,  fined  and  imprisoned  for 
resistance  against  this  unjust  tax.  The  fees  of  law  officers 
were  largely  increased,  causing  great  hardship  in  the  set- 
tlement of  estates ;  land  titles  were  declared  defective,  and 
could  be  rectified  only  by  the  paymeat  of  an  amount  satis- 
factory to  the  government  of&cials.  Each  town  was  or- 
dered to  elect  a  commissioner,  who  in  connection  with  the 
selectmen,  should  assess  upon  the  town  such  sums  as  the 
Governor  and  Council  demanded.  He  established  the 
Episcopal  Church,  and  caused  a  church  edifice  to  be  erected 
in  Boston  for  that  sect.  He  even  interfered  with  the  pre- 
vailing system  of  town  government,  antagonizing  the  pa- 
triotic sentiment  of  the  people,  which  above  aU  things  re- 
sented any  dictation  in  town  affairs,  by  prohibiting  all 
town  meetings  but  one  in  each  year,  "upon  any  pretence  or 
color  whatsoever."  The  dislike  occasioned  by  his  course  dur- 
ing King  Philip's  war,  while  Governor  of  New  York,  added 
to  his  unpopularity,  and  it  was  strongly  emphasized  by  the 
suspicion  that  he  secretly  favored  the  Koman  Cathohc  re- 
ligion. Aware  of  the  general  discontent  and  anxious  to 
allay  it,  he  made  a  tour  of  New  England,  ostensibly  to  take 
"  measures  to  prevent  a  second  Indian  war."  He  was  ab- 
sent from  Boston  eleven  weeks,  visited  Hartford,  New 
York,  and  Albany,  and  extended  his  travels  through  the 
Connecticut  Valley.  He  was  at  Springfield  and  North- 
ampton, and  made  a  fiying  visit  to  Northfield.^  About  the 
15^"  of  October,  1688,  he  held  a  meeting  of  the  leading 
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men  of  the  valley,  both  civil  and  military,  at  Hadley,  at 
which  the  condition  of  affairs  locally,  and  the  method  of 
protection  against  the  foe,  were  considered.  On  the  first 
of  November,  he  issued  orders  for  the  raising  of  a  force  of 
six  hundred  men,  consisting  of  ten  companies  of  sixty  men 
each.  John  Pynchou  of  Springfield,  was  made  Colonel, 
commanding  in  the  valley,  and  Aaron  Cook  of  Northamp- 
ton, Major.  This  was  denominated  "Standing  forces  for 
the  defence  of  the  country  against  the  Indians." 

Northampton  obeys     These  proceedings  undoubtedly  were  of  in- 
the  LawH.  terest  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  town,  but 

the  records  do  not  show  that  any  of  the 
questions  in  agitation  came  before  any  public  meeting  for 
discussion  or  action.  Unlike  some  of  the  eastern  towns, 
Northampton  made  no  resistance  to  any  of  the  arbitrary  en- 
actments of  the  Andros  government,  All  the  laws,  except 
that  one  having  reference  to  the  holding  of  but  one  town 
meeting^  in  a  year,  seem  to  have  been  observed.  Two  town 
meetings  were  held  in  1686,  and  in  1687,  and  four  in  1688. 
In  the  latter  year,  the  annual  election  of  town  officei^, 
which  had  previously  been  held  in  January,  was  changed 
to  the  21°'  of  May,  and  sis  selectmen  were  chosen.  The 
next  year,  the  government  of  Andros  having  been  in  the 
meantime  overthrown,  five  selectmen  were  chosen  to  serve 
"till  the  first  second  day  in  March,  w"^  day  the  Towne  did 
then  order  should  be  the  day  of  election  of  town  officers 
yearly  or  till  further  order  be  made,"  and  "fully  impow- 
ered  sd  Selectmen  to  order  al  the  publick  prudentials  of  the 
Towne  and  to  make  Rates  according  to  Custom."  At  the 
May  meeting  in  1688,  the  law  in  reference  to  choosing  a 
commissioner*  to  assist  in  making  rates  was  complied  with, 
and  Joseph  Hawley  was  elected  to  that  post. 


1    The  new  law  namefl  the  third  Wednesday  in  ilfty  as  the  1 

lime  for  holding  the  au- 

nual  election  (or  the  ohoioe  o(  town  offleera,  and  also  providi 

id  that  "It  shall  not  be 

lawful  lor  the  inhabitants  o[  any  town  in  this  Dominion  to  . 

times  heforementioned  and  appointed  for  the  choice  of  town 

ofBeers," 

a    All  but  three  towns  in  Essei  County  refused  to  elect  i 

allow  the  Heleotmen  to  lory  any  rate  till  it  had  been  appointei 

1  by  the  Oenetal  Assem- 

bly,  ooncnrrine  with  the  OovBtnor  and  Council.   Ipswich  was 

eral  of  bar  iBading  citizens  were  brought  before  the  Court, 

sentenced  to  fine  and  imprisonment.    Such  rigorous  meaaure 

anoe,  and  the  towns  submitted.— Palfrey's  New  England,  toI. 

3,  pp.,  539,538. 
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Compliance  with  For  the  puTpose  of  controHng  and  profiting 
Law  made  Diffl-  by  f^g  fees  accTuing  thersfrom,  certain  legal 
™Te.  '^Ths  ooun-  bnslness  of  tlio  Province  was  concentrated 
ty  Court.  in  the  hands  of  the  Governor  and  his  re- 

tainers. Probate  on  estates  was  to  be  granted  only  by  the 
Governor  or  some  person  designated  by  him,  and  all  deeds 
and  mortgages  were  to  be  recorded  by  Eandolpli  and  his 
deputies,  who  were  to  be  paid  by  fees.  The  latter  were 
greatly  increased,  and  the  method  of  transacting  the  busi- 
ness was  rendered  exceedingly  inconvenient  by  the  necessi- 
ty of  referring  all  such  matters  to  Boston  for  final  action. 
In  this  section  the  courts  were  allowed  to  remain  substan- 
tially as  before.  The  principal  change  was  the  removal  of 
the  two  clerks,  viz.  :  Samuel  Partridge,  appointed  for  the 
northern  part  of  the  county,  and  John  Holyoke  for  the 
southern  section,  and  the  substitution  of  James  Cornish, 
the  school-master,  in  their  places.  The  following  named 
persons  constituted  the  "County  Court  or  Court  of  Pleas 
and  Sessions,"  held  at  Northampton,  June  17, 1G87:— "Col. 
John  Pynchon,  Esq.,  one  of  his  majesty's  council  and 
Judge,"  and  Justices,  five  in  number :—"  Mr.  William 
Clarke,  Mr.  Joseph  Hawley,  Mr.  John  Holyoke,  Oapt. 
Aaron  Cook,  Lt.  John  Allis, 

aepresentatives  During  the  years  before  the  abrogation  of 
from  Northamp-  (;]je  charter,  Northampton  was  represented 
at  the  General  Court  by  her  ablest  men. 
Lieut.  William  Clarke,  first  chosen  in  1003,  was  returned 
each  year  in  succession  from  1668  to  1677,  From  1663  to 
1068,  the  town  was  not  represented,  and  in  1G68,  1670,  1671 
and  1677,  Lieut.  Clarke  had  a  colleague.  In  1083  and  1085, 
Joseph  Hawley  was  deputy,  and  ia  108-1  and  1086,  Medad 
Pomeroy  represented  the  town.  The  latter  was  deputy 
when  the  chartfer  was  annulled.  He  was  the  last  deputy 
from  Northampton,  elected  by  authority  o£  the  "  Governor 
and  Council  of  Massachusetts  Bay."  Under  the  new  re- 
gime the  house  of  deputies  was  abolished.  These  men, 
while  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  they  took  any  active 
part  in  the  legislative  discussions  of  the  day,  were  un- 
doubtedly deeply  interested  in  the  vital  questions  then  agi- 
tating the  public  mind.  It  was  no  light  task  for  the  mem- 
bers from  this  remote  section  of  the  province,  to  attend  the 
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sessions  of  those  momentous  years,  while  the  struggle  to 
preserve  the  charter  was  in  progress.  The  legislative  year 
commenced  in  May,  In  1684,  sessions  of  the  General  Court 
were  held  in  six  of  the  twelve  months,  and  the  year 
following  it  was  in  session  every  month  from  May  to  and 
including  November,  adjourning  on  the  17'"  of  that  month 
to  the  next  February.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  member 
from  this  town  was  present  at  each  of  these  meetings,  as 
that  would  require  continuotis  residence  in  Boston.  The 
town  would  hardly  deem  it  necessary  to  be  at  so  great  an 
expense  (as  each  town  paid  its  o^vii  representative),  nor 
would  the  member  be  willing  to  remain  so  long  absent  from 
home  duties.  In  some  instances  the  fact  is  especially  noted 
upon  the  records  that  the  deputy  was  chosen  for  or  to  be 
present  at  one  session  only. 

Audroa  Arrested  lu  February,  1689,  news  reached  Boston  of 
and  ft  new  form  ^]^q  landing  of  the  Prfnce  of  Orange  in 
iDivn^rMed!  "  England,  and  the  flight  of  James.  On  the 
18"'  of  April,  Andros  and  his  principal  ad- 
herents were  seized  and  imprisoned.  This  wa.s  a  bold  act. 
It  was  rebellion  and  the  perpetrators  placed  themselves  in 
a  perilous  position.  But  they  had  endured  the  oppressions 
of  Andros  and  his  subordinates  till  submission  ceased  to  be 
a  virtue.  Those  who  were  prominent  in  this  movement 
met  on  the  30th,  and  established  a  provisional  government, 
forming  what  they  denominated  a  "  Coimcil  for  the  safety 
of  the  People,  and  conservation  of  the  Peace."  Simon 
Bradstreet,  now  eighty-seven  years  of  age,  we^  chosen 
President,  and  "Wait  Winthrop  appointed  to  command  the 
militia.  In  order  to  strengthen  their  position  with,  some 
semblance  of  authority  from  the  people,  summons  were 
forwarded  to  each  town  to  send  two  delegates  to  a  conven- 
tion, except  Boston,  which  was  to  send  four.  This  conven- 
tion was  called  to  meet  on  the  second  of  May.  But  the 
time  was  too  short,  and  only  sixty-six  delegates  responded. 
All  that  could  be  done  by  that  body  was  to  call  another 
convention,  and  on  the  22''  of  May,  representatives  from 
fifty-four  towns  assembled.  All  but  fourteen  of  the  mem- 
bers had  been  instructed  by  their  towns  to  insist  upon  the 
resumption  of  the  previous  form  of  government. 
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The  Toira  Votes  Northampton  elected  but  one  delegate— 
loc  the  re-estftb-  Jolm  King — probably  at  a  meeting  beld 
oidfciraot  Got!  May  10,  1689,  At  the  same  time  a  vote  in- 
ernment.  stTOcting  the  delegate,  or  rather  indicating 

to  him  the  opinion  of  his  constituents,  was  passed,  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"Voted  vnanimonsly  that  y"  GtOTen'  Deputy  GoTen'  and  AsiatantB 
-w''  were  Chosen  and  Sworn  in  may  in  y  yeare  1680,  ahonld  be  Contin- 
ued in  or  Keaatuae  their  former  power  for  the  yeare  insuing  vnleese 
orders  come  from  England  to  the  contraiy." 

There  is  no  further  record.  Whatever  discussion  might 
have  preceded  the  above  action,  either  among  the  citizens 
individually,  or  at  the  meeting  is  unknown.  There  was 
practical  unanimity  of  sentiment.  The  people  were  loyal 
and  patriotic,  ready  to  acknowledge  fealty  to  the  King,  and 
equally  ready  to  depose  unjust  and  tyrannical  rulers. 
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CHAPTER    XXXIII. 


INDIAN  MURDERS-MILITIA— FOETIPICATIONS. 


Indian  War  in  Gov,  Andeos'  hasty  visit  to  tie  HampsMre 
*''^'''*-  towns  was  in  part  occasioned  by  the  dis- 

turbed state  of  Indian  affairs.  During  the 
summer  and  fall  of  1688,  the  Indians  of  Maine,  incited  by 
the  machinations  of  Baron  St,  Castine,  and  inspired  by  a 
spirit  of  revenge  for  wrongs  inflicted  upon  them  by  the 
■whites,  fell  upon  the  settlements  of  that  section.  They 
surprised  Dover,  killed  and  captured  the  inhabitants  and 
committed  depredations  on  other  towns.  Majors  Church 
and  Swain  were  sent  against  them,  and  the  enemy  were 
driven  off.  At  the  commencement  of  winter,  the  English 
troops  returned  to  Massachusetts.  While  these  hostilities 
were  in  progress,  Indians  came  into  Hampshire  County, 
and  several  murders  were  committed. 

Abandoned  Hamp-  Soon  after  the  close  of  King  Philip's  war, 
ehire  Towna  Re-  the  people  along  the  hanks  of  Connecticut 
oooup  e  .  Eiver  began  to  resettle  the  towns  that  had 

been  abandoned  at  that  time.  The  first  attempt  was  made 
at  SufBeld,  in  1677 ;  Deerfleld  was  permanently  re-occupied 
in  1682  ;  and  Northfield  again  inhabited  three  years  later. 
A  few  settlers  had  returned  to  Brookfield  shortly  after,  and 
a  new  town  was  incorporated  at  Enfield,  in  1683.  Ten 
years  of  peace  had  done  much  towards  the  re-establishment 
of  these  settlements.  All  the  towns  on  the  river  had  re- 
covered from  the  disasters  of  the  war,  and  were  in  a 
thriving  and  prosperous  condition. 
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Suspicious  Indians  The  native  tribes  wlio  formerly  occupied 
about.  Several  the  coTiiitry  had  departed,  and  only  occa- 
sionally was  an  Indian  seen  in  the  villages. 
These  were  treated  with  friendliness  and  courtesy,  and  ap- 
parently the  utmost  good  will  prevailed.  This  state  of 
s  rudely  broken  in  upon  during  the  summer  of 
In  the  latter  part  of  July,  fifteen  Indians,  seemingly 
friendly,  some  of  whom  formerly  lived  in  this  vicinity, 
lodged  at  the  house  of  Thomas  Wells,  in  Deerfield.  Their 
actions  were  suspicious,  but  they  were  not  watched.  Three 
days  afterwards,  July  37'",  five  friendly  Indians  were  killed 
near  Spectacle  Pond,  Springfield,  and  on  the  16'"  of  August, 
six  persons — three  men,  two  women  and  a  girl — were  killed 
at  Korthfield.  These  murders  were  believed  to  have  been 
committed  by  this  hand,  and  the  examination  of  certain 
Indian  prisoners,  captured  about  this  time,  seems  to  indi- 
cate that  this  party  of  savages  was  hired  by  the  French 
government  of  Canada,  to  kill  and  capture  friendly  Indians 
and  whites  upon  English  territory.  ^  Considerable  alarm 
was  occasioned  throughout  Hampshire  County  by  these 
outrages.  Major  Pynchon  immediately  sent  soldiers  to 
Northfield,  and  thirteen  men  came  up  from  Hartford.  A 
garrison  composed  of  men  from  nearly  all  the  river  towns, 
was  maintained  there  from  August  to  October.  In  Novem- 
ber, a  company  of  fifty-one  men,  commanded  by  Capt. 
Bull,  was  sent  from  Connecticut,  by  order  of  Gov.  Andros, 
and  the  place  was  garrisoned  during  the  winter.  The  few 
settlers  remaining  in  the  town,  consisting  of  seventy  per- 
sons, of  whom  only  fifteen  were  men,  petitioned  the  Gen- 
eral Court  for  help  the  next  year.  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  take  charge  of  affairs,  and  the  little  handful  of 
people  continued  to  reside  there  till  1690,  when  Northfield 
was  abandoned  for  a  second  time,  and  no  attempt  was 
made  to  resettle  the  place  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

TheMiiitiBof     A  Spirited  controversy  arose  in  this  town  in 

of  tJorthunpton     iggg^  relative  to  the  of&cers  of  the  militia 

oi^amze  .         compauy.     Not  a  little  bitterness  of  feeling 

was  manifested,  and  the  town  was  divided  into  parties  over 

the  affair.     Considerable  correspondence  passed  between 

1    History  of  Horti^elfl,  p,  US. 
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citizens  of  the  town  and  the  authorities,  and  several  letters 
dealing  in  sharp  personalities  were  written  to  the  govern- 
ment. After  the  abrogation  of  the  charter,  the  local  train 
bands  became  somewhat  disorganized,  and  little  if  any- 
thing seems  to  have  been  done  to  preserve  their  efficiency. 
It  appears  that  an  organization  had  been  continued  here, 
but  there  is  little  to  show  that  the  company  was  in  any  con- 
dition for  service.  When  Andros  established  his  standing 
army,  and  appointed  Pynchon  and  Cook  regimental  ofELcers 
for  Hampshire  County,  there  was  no  efEcient  train  band  in 
Northampton. 

Major  Pynohon-s  It  is  evident  that  the  Northampton  officers. 
Orders  Defied.  Sorgt.  King  in  particular,  questioned  the 
authority  of  Pynchon,  and  a  letter  written 
by  the  latter  in  November,  1688,  indicates  that  they  refused 
to  obey  him.'  The  reason  why  the  Northampton  men  de- 
clined to  recognize  the  authority  of  Col,  Pynchon  is  not 
clear.  It  could  not  have  been  because  he  received  his  com- 
mission from  Andros.  Their  own,  if  they  held  any,  came 
from  the  same  source.  If  none  had  been  issued  to  others, 
then  the  officers  in  command  in  1686,  were  still  in  authority, 
and  King  was  not  one  of  them.  Pynchon  held  supreme 
command  in  Hampshire  County  before  Andros  was  made 
governor,  and  consequently  a  double  reason  existed  why  he 
should  have  been  obeyed. 

The  Militia  to  be     When  it  became  evident  that  a  war  with  the 
Reorganized.  French  and  their  Indian  allies  could  not  be 

avoided,  the  provisional  government  of  Mas- 
sachusetts provided  for  the  reorganization  of  the  militia. 
Jmie  14"",  1689,  an  order  was  passed  that  all  militia  officers 
in  commission  May  12'",  1686,  "not  in  any  way  disqualified, 
should  be  re-instated  in  their  r^pective  commands,  and 

1  He  Baje  tJiat  he  "  aeat  away  15  men  from  Springfield  -who  readily  attended;  gaTe 
orders  to  y  npper  towns  for  mote  to  make  up  50.  At  Northampton,  Seiitt.  King  oa- 
Tllled  about  my  power,  hindered  y  Committee  or  Militia,  told  them  Springfield  men 
woi:lla  pot  obey  ms  (though  it  proved  otherwise),  that  I  had  CO  power  and  they  mat- 
tered me  not  and.  would  not  give  3  skips  of  a  louse  for  it,  said  y'oourt  oould  BOt  noth- 
ing, HeandPomeroy  [Capt.  Medadjbid  defiance  to  y'  old  commiEsionad  ofBcecs. 
Such  a  height  of  pride  are  matters  oome  to  there  y'  oothlng  eouid  or  would  be  done 
by  or  from  my  orders  and  direetiona.    But  they  said  they  would,  i(  any  came  from 

Northfield,  p.  118. 
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that  all  vacancies  should  forthwith  he  filled  up  of  meet  per- 
sons to  be  nominated  by  the  householders  and  soldiers  of 
such  company."  John  King,  who  that  year  served  as  rep- 
resentative, brought  the  order.  The  contention  was 
whether  the  old  officers— Oapt.  Aaron  Cook,  Lieut.  Joseph 
Hawley,  and  Ensign  Timothy  Baker — commissioned  in 
1686,  should  continue  in  command,  or  a  new  list  be  chosen. 
Major  Pynchon,  as  commander  in  the  county,  and  in  obe- 
dience to  the  order  of  the  authorities,  renewed  their  com- 
missions, while  the  company  and  the  town  were  in  favor 
of  another  election. 

Medad  Pomscor'a  Mcdad  Pomeroy  took  an  active  part  in  this 
Letter  oonoerniQg  contest  and  addressed  several  letters  to  the 
^"  authorities  in  favor  of  an  entirely  new  se- 
lection. In  his  first  letter  of  July  IS"",  he  represented  that 
Capt.  Cook  was  no  longer  a  citizen  of  Northampton,  that 
Lieut.  Hawley  was  not  satisfactory  to  the  company,  on  ac- 
count of  the  manner  in  which  he  obtained  the  oflice,  and 
that  Ensign  Baker  had  never  accepted  the  commission. 
The  trouble  with  the  last  two  named  officers  dated  back  to 
the  spring  of  1686,  He  represented  that  the  captain  at 
that  time  promised  the  company  that  they  would  be  allowed 
to  choose  their  own  officers.  But  that  he  came  with  com- 
missions for  Lieut.  Hawley  and  Ensign  Baker,  without 
having  consulted  the  company  or  the  persons  whose  places 
were  to  he  filled.  [The  vacancy  in  the  office  of  lieutenant 
was  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Lieut.  William  Clarke, 
and  the  ensign  had  some  idea  of  removing  to  Northfield,] 
The  commission  to  Mr.  Hawley  was  delivered  to  him  at 
that  time,  "though  the  company  then  manifested  much 
dislike  to  the  same."  The  ensign  then  in  commission  "ut- 
terly refused  to  deliver  up  the  colors  to  the  Captain's  order, 
and  men's  spirits  being  at  that  time  in  such  a  heat  it  was  evi- 
dent it  was  no  season  to  take  the  colors  away  by  force."  A 
petition  was  sent  to  the  Gieneral  Court  soon  after,  concern- 
ing this  trouble,  but  the  change  in  government  occurred 
before  any  action  was  taken.  When  the  order  came  in 
1689,  he  says  that  the  selectmen  applied  to  Mr,  Hawley  "to 
see  when  or  whether  he  would  call  a  meeting  for  nomina- 
tion of  Captain  and  other  military  officers,  because  then 
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they  would  take  that  opportunity  to  choose  selectm.'en  and 
other  town  officers."  He  promised  to  let  them  know  in  a 
few  days,  but  put  the  matter  off  from  time  to  time,  "made 
light  of  the  order,  and  said  it  was  only  a  rattle  to  please 
fools,  as  if  the  court  sat  in  counsel  to  make  rattles  to  please 
fools."  The  selectmen  then  called  a  meeting  for  the  election 
of  town  officials,  and  "read  the  order  ahout  the  choice  of 
officers."  "But  Mr.  Cook  being  come  to  town  he  and  Mr. 
Hawley  made  much  disturbance  in  the  meeting  and  op- 
posed the  choice  of  officers  as  much  as  possible,  requiring 
them  to  desist  from  that  matter.  But  the  town  did  gener- 
ally vote,  and  among  all  the  votes  there  were  only  2  or  3 
for  Mr.  Hawley.  The  men  then  chosen  were,  Preserved 
Clapp,  Capt.,  John  King,  Sr.  Lieut.,  Ebenezer  Strong,  Ens., 
by  a  very  full  vote."  He  closes  as  follows:  "The  Inhab- 
itants of  Korthampton  request  the  council  and  Representa- 
tives to  confirm  these  ofEcers,  and  did  desire  me  to  signify 
to  you  the  reasons  of  their  acts,"  Again  on  the  30'^,  Pom- 
eroy  writes,  urging  a  speedy  settlement  of  the  question. 
He  says  "  for  we  are  in  a  very  great  confusion.  The  town 
appointed  Lt,  Hawley  and  others  to  look  after  the  militia 
till  further  settlement  was  obtained  from  the  court ;  but 
Maj.  Cook,  and  Mr.  Hawley,  and  Timothy  Baker  say  they 
have  sole  power  of  the  militia,  and  grant  warrants  to  press 
men  to  go  and  keep  garrison  at  Squakeag,  Indians  being 
seen  there  of  late ;  which  sending  men  there  seems  to  be  a 
matter  which  duty  and  humanity  require ;  but  we  are  in 
such  a  state  that  none  regards  them  nor  will  any  obey 
them.  *  *  We  have  intelligence  that  50  Indians  set  out 
from  Albany  5  days  ago  with  a  design  for  mischief,"  and  he 
again  counsels  prompt  action,  suggesting  that  if  the  old 
officers  should  be  appointed  he  fears  "it  wiU  be  of  ill  con- 
sequence." 

Major  cookBB-  Major  Cook  writes  a  sharp  letter  of  protest, 
et '^"L^tf  """  ^^'^^''  ^^'^^  ^^  '^^'^y  ^^'''  ^^  which  he  handles 
the  private  characters  of  Pomeroy  and  Eing 
with  great  severity.  He  asserts  that  he  has  not  removed 
from  Northampton,  but  having  just  married  a  wife  in  Had- 
ley,  he  is  residing  there  temporarily,  keeping  up  his  own 
house  in  Northampton,  to  which  he  intends  to  return  as 
soon  as  he  has  settled  certain  family  affairs.     Sergt.  King, 
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he  says,  maintains  that  "  I  am  removed,  and  the  orders  gave 
them  liberty  to  choose  a  new  captain ;  and  with  violence, 
against  the  connsel  of  Mr.  Stoddard  and  other  gentlemen, 
proceeded  to  the  choice  of  a  Captain  and  chose  a  cousin  of 
mine,  sister  Clapp's  son,  that  I  wish  were  fit  for  it,  and  I 
would  soon  be  quiet.  He  is  no  freeman  and  joins  to  no 
church,  but  a  companion  with  tiplers  that  would  never 
submit  to  our  wholesome  laws  respecting  the  militia ;  he 
was  a  sergeant  of  our  company,  but  sundry  times  carried 
so  tumultuously  we  were  fain  to  discharge  him  of  his 
office."  Of  Mr.  Hawley  he  sjreaks  in  the  highest  terms, 
representing  that  "King  and  others  hy  secret  plots  and 
acts  weakened  his  hand  to  his  ministerial  work ;  and  being 
employed  in  town  business,  he  joined  in  fining  King  for  had 
fences,  by  which  many  poor  men  had  great  losses;  on 
which  King  railed  on  Mr.  Hawley  dreadfully  for  injustice, 
and  also  since  for  punishing  them  for  turning  their  cattle 
into  the  common  field  before  the  time,  and  like  unjust  acts 
as  they  call  them  (which  I  think  meritorious  and  just).  On 
these  accounts,  this  King  stirs  up  the  multitude  against  Mr. 
Hawley  to  turn  him  out  of  his  place  and  choose  King  in  his 
room."  He  also  charges  King  with  intoxication  and  states 
that  he  "  carried  on  so  corruptly  and  wild  that  by  complaint 
of  some  to  the  Judge  of  the  Assizes,  he  discharged  him  of  all 
office  and  ordered  him  to  carry  a  musket  in  the  rear  of  the 
company."  Cook  accuses  King  and  his  party  of  having 
acted  since  he  came  "from  the  court"  [having  been  chosen 
representative]  "as  if  all  the  governor's  and  councillors' 
powers  were  in  their  hands  to  judge  and  trample  on  Col, 
Pynchon's  power  as  a  major,"  Major  Cook  also  pays  his 
respects  to  "one  Medad  Pumry  his  brother  iuE —  (I  wish  I 
could  say  in  good),"  whom  he  represents  as  in  no  sense  a 
teetotaller.  The  new  orders  of  the  court  concerning  the 
choice  of  militia  officers,  he  thinks  nullify  former  orders, 
which  gave  the  company  power  to  nominate  their  own  offi- 


MajocPynohon'B     Major  Pynchou  wrote  to  the  government. 
Letter  on  ths     conceming  this  difficulty,   on   the   30'"   of 
tio'c'  '*     "^^      July.     He  says  that  he  has  tried-  to  allay 
"the  disorders  and  irregularities  of  the  sol- 
diers in  this  county.     *     *     But  there  is  a  party  at  North- 
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ampton  who  fall  in  with  Sergeant  King,  or  rather  that  are 
stirred  up  by  him,  who  do  so  blow  up  discontents  against 
their  former  officers  as  makes  it  difficult ;  and  I  understand 
it  was  canied  on  in  design  by  himself,  that  he  might  he 
Captain,  and  it  has  so  far  prevailed  that  he  is  nominated 
for  Lieut,  having  so  many  relations,  as  I  am  informed 
about  32  in  that  town  by  marriage  and  blood,  who  have 
holpen  it  on  and  are  the  faction  in  that  business,  Medad 
Pomeroy  joining  with  them  and  being  of  them  (which  also 
helped  him  to  the  place  of  deputy)  when  as  many  of  the 
most  sober  and  considerate  men  are  otherwise  disposed." 
!No  one,  he  says,  can  "justly  object  against  any  of"  the  of- 
ficers commissioned  in  1686.  Of  Ensign  Baker,  who  it  is 
alleged  did  not  carry  the  colors  on  the  day  on  which  his 
commission  was  received,  Pynchon  says,  that  it  was  on 
account  "of  his  modesty"  and  out  of  courtesy  to  the 
old  ensign,  who  "  had  his  discharge  because  he  was  remov- 
ing to  Noi'thfield,"  It  was  the  last  muster  of  the  year,  the 
former  ensign  was  acting,  and  consequently  the  commis- 
sion was  not  given  to  Baker  at  the  head  of  the  company, 
but  he  received  it  afterwards.  Before  another  training 
day,  came  the  change  in  government,  and  another  ensign 
was  appointed  "  (whom  now  that  party  would  have  to  be 
their  new  Captain)  and  so  Baker  was  prevented  of  officia- 
ting in  the  place  till  now,  that  the  present  authority  hath 
restored  him ;  and  I  apprehend  they  are  as  well  with  their 
former  officers  viz :  Capt.  Cook,  Lt.  Hawley  and  Ens. 
Baker,  *  *  as  they  can  he,  if  not  better  than  by  the  new 
ones  they  intend  to  present,"  He  argues  that  they  were  the 
s  of  the  company  till  new  ones  were  chosen,  as  they 
B  commissioned  May  IS"",  1686,  and  had  not  yet  been  dis- 
i  by  the  government  from  which  they  derived  their 
authority. 

The  General  Court     On  the  39'"  of  July,  the  General  Court  put 

settles  ths  Quae     an  end  to  the   quarrel  by   declaring  that 

ing  thefonnec     Cook,  Hawley  and  Baker  should  he  the  offi- 

officBte.  cers  of  the  company,  on  the  ground  of  their 

former  commission.     In  regard  to  Capt,  Cook,  the  court 

decided  that  as  he  kept  his  residence  in  Northampton,  and 
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was  doing  military  duty  there,  the  objection  urged  against 
him  on  account  of  removal  from  that  place,  was  of  no 
value. 

It  was  so  Attempt  This  Controversy,  the  counterpart  of  which 
to  oust  the  old  jjj  various  phases  of  life,  is  by  no  means  un- 
omman  era.  j-jiowu  at  the  ppcsent  day,  grew  out  of  the 
unsettled  state  of  affairs  owing  to  the  change  of  govern- 
ment. In  reality  it  was  an  attempt  to  oust  the  former  ofll- 
cers.  Military  honors  were  sought  after  in  those  days  when 
titles  meant  something  and  gave  the  recipients  position  in 
the  community.  The  decision  of  the  court,  however,  seems 
to  have  been  contrary  to  the  desire  of  citizens,  as  was 
proved  by  their  future  action.  The  prospect  for  immediate 
active  service  was  imminent,  and  the  Northampton  com- 
pany was  soon  to  have  its  share. 

sergt.  King,  the  Scrgt.  Eiug  seems  to  have  been  quite  active 
in  this  affair,  and  he  undoubtedly  aspired  to 
the  command  of  the  company.  When  the 
"council  for  Safety,"  called  for  the  election 
of  delegates  to  establish  a  government,  Sergt.  King  was 
chosen  to  represent  Northampton,  as  Major  Pynchon  states, 
through  the  influence  of  Medad  Pomeroy  {whose  daughter 
his  son  married).  He  figures  soon  after  in  a  suit  against  the 
town,  incited  no  doubt  by  his  disappointment  in  not  ob- 
taining the  coveted  rank  in  the  militia.  The  town  refused 
"  to  pay  him  for  going  twice  to  the  Bay  as  their  Represen- 
tative or  deputy.  And  the  Towne  Looking  on  it  that  they 
sent  him  But  once,"  King  was  chosen  a  delegate  to  the 
second  convention,  which  met  in  May,  re-established  the 
old  government,  and  ordered  an  election  of  deputies  in  ac- 
cordance with  former  methods  of  procedure.  Northamp- 
ton held  no  election  under  this  latter  order,  A  GJeneral 
Court,  consisting  of  the  former  magistrates  and  the  newly 
elected  deputies,  convened  in  June,  and  King,  evidently 
acting  upon  the  supposition  that  he  had  been  chosen  deputy 
for  the  year,  attended  that  session.'     Hence  the  suit,    Mr. 

1  Thete  Is  the  evidenoe  of  Major  Cook,  tbat  Eiog  vas  present  at  the  June  meeting 
of  the  Legislature,  lor  be  ss^a  thst  King  brought  the  order  for  reorganiziag  the  mili- 
tia.   That  order  was  paasea  June  14"',  168B, 


He  Threatens  t( 
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Hawley  was  chosen  attorney  to  act  for  the  town,  March  5'", 
16|Ji.  King  soon  after  withdrew  the  action.  Mr,  Haw- 
ley at  once  complained  of  him  "for  coramencing  a  suit 
against  the  town  of  Northampton  and  making  the  town  ex- 
pense, and  yet  withdrawing  his  action  &  did  not  prose- 
cute." At  a  session  held  March  25*'',  1690,  the  court  ordered 
King  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  town,  amounting  to  24s. 
6d.  King  did  not  relish  this  rebuff,  and  the  next  year, 
having  been  in  the  meantime  made  lieutenant,  sought  re- 
dress by  renewing  his  action.  Mr,  Hawley  was  again 
chosen  attorney  on  the  pEirt  of  the  town,  and  the  case  came 
to  trial  at  the  March  term.  The  jury  brought  in  a  verdict 
against  King,  who  had  the  costs  to  pay,  amounting  to  34s, 
8d.    He  sued  for  £8.8.1 

Ths  Death  o(  ca.pt.  The  death  of  Capt.  Coot  occurred  in  Sep- 
Coot  again  opeua  tember,  1690,  and  the  question  concerning 
officers  for  the  military  company,  was  again 
opened.  Major  Pynchon  wrote  to  Mr.  Hawley,  requesting 
him  to  call  the  company  together,  for  the  pui-pose  of  nomi- 
nating a  captain,  urging  them  to  lay  aside  "all  business 
prejudice,  misguided  affection,  and  act  for  the  public 
good."  He  suggested  that  they  might,  if  they  saw  fit, 
nominate  an  entire  list  of  officers ;  yethe  judged  "itwould 
be  well  to  regard  what  is  customary  upon  the  removal  of  a 
captain,"  to  advance  the  lieutenant  to  the  place.  His  sug- 
gestion, however,  was  not  followed.  A  town  meeting  was 
held,  and  new  officers  chosen. 

Mc.  Hawley  Peti-  Lieut.  Hawley  was  requested  to  accept  the 
tioQs  the  Court,  position  of  lieutenant,  or  rather  to  continue 
com^^ion.  '^  i^  it  and  act  with  the  others  in  military  af- 
fairs, but  he  absolutely  declined.  In  the 
following  petition  to  the  General  Court,  he  describes  the 
proceedings  when  the  new  officers  were  chosen,  and  resigns 
his  command.     The  document  is  dated  Dec.  8"",  1690 :  — 

1  In  169i,  Joeepli  Pareona  presented  sn  account  against  the  town  as  (oHowb:— "  By 
going  once  to  serve  in  the  Gen'l  Court  in  the  jear  93,  not  yet  paid  for,  and  twice  in 
the  yeac  "M,  money  SIS,"  If  King  aued  tor  pay  tor  aervioa  at  both  sesaione,  then  It 
■would  Beem  from  the  above  hill,  tbftt  the  average  allowance  for  attendanoe  upon  & 

objected  only  to  paying  King  for  one  SBEBion,  having  aoltnowledged  the  validity  of 
that  election,  and  that  his  charge  o£  £8.8  lor  the  last  one  was  excessive,  aod  may  iu 
some  measure  have  determined  the  verdict  against  him. 
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' '  On  Friday  night  the  drtmi  beat  for  calling  the  inhabitants  together 
the  next  morning,  but  some  did  not  come  and  others  would  not  vote. 
Those  present  being  desired  to  vote,  55  votes  were  for  Sergeant  Clap, 
which  was  far  more  than  any  other  had ;  but  whether  that  be  a  compe- 
tent comber  for  such  a  great  town  (one  half  of  them  possibly  being  re- 
lations) is  with  your  honors  to  determine.  However  1  would  entreat 
he  might  be  established  for  I  perceive  none  in  this  town  are  lite  to  hold 
an  office  of  that  natnre  except  first  being  chose  by  the  company ;  wit- 
ness Ensign  Baker  who  was  commissioned  before  the  change  of  gov- 
ernment  &  since  the  Bevolution  confirmed,  could  never  have  the  colors 
delivered  to  him  notwithstanding  all  the  Captain's  commands,  but  were 
withheld  by  Serg'  Clap,  by  consent  of  great  part  of  the  company,  till  his 
death :  yet  at  this  meeting,  he  laying  down  hie  commission  &  putting 
the  Company  to  their  choice,  some  said  it  was  well  done,  and  a  cry  was 
made  let  us  choose  him  again,  which  immediately  they  did.  Thus  I 
have  stated  the  case— am  not  against  Serg'  Clap's  establishment  as 
things  are;  hnt  would  request  the  conrt  to  dismiss  me  (though  not 
hackward  to  serve  the  country)  for  I  am  not  so  fond  of  a  Lieutenant's 
place  after  I  have  lost  so  many  weeks  in  that  service,  as  to  desire  to 
hold  it  raider  one  who  is  no  freeman  &  but  a  3^  S 


Miutia  OHioecs     Preserved  Clapp  was  confirmed  as  Captain, 
Confirmed.  ^nd  Timothy  Baker  as  Ensign.     Mr.  Haw- 

ley  persisted  in  his  declination,  which  was 
accepted,  and  in  the  following  February,  John  King  was 
chosen  lieutenant  by  the  company  and  confirmed  by  the 
court.  So  Clapp  and  King  obtained  the  places  they  sought, 
and  afterwards  did  good  service  against  the  enemy. 

A  Vote  of  Amitr  Reports  of  the  capture  of  Schenectady  by 
BQd  Forbeac-  t]ig  French  and  Indians,  which  occurred 
Feb.  18'*,  16|3,  spread  terror  and  dismay 
throughout  the  province,  and  immediate  steps  were  taken 
in  all  the  Hampshire  towns  to  put  theta  into  the  best  possi- 
ble condition  for  defense.  Existing  fortifications  were  re- 
paired and  strengthened,  and  such  towns  as  were  destitute 
at  once  set  about  constructing  them.  On  the  26"  of  Feb- 
ruary, the  following  vote  was  passed.  It  shows  that 
the  people  of  Northampton,  though  but  recently  bitterly 
contending  about  military  officers,  were  thoroughly  aroused 
and  ready  to  acquiesce  in  any  measure  considered  necessary 
for  the  security  of  the  town  :  — 
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"Whereas  the  concurEmce  of  And  Agreement  as  one  of  Any  Society 
in  publicb  concerns  is  the  strenth  (And  vnder  god)  y  safety  And 
p'servation  of  y*  same,  and  y'  y«  consideration  that  a  coodecending 
Spirit  one  to  anther  in  matters  of  pnblick  Affairs  wherein  both  the 
honour  of  god  and  our  owne  Safty  is  Adnanced ;  we  therefore  do  Agree 
and  bind  o'selves  to  this,  via ;  that  the  maior  vote  of  y*  Towne  shall  de- 
tirmine  in  or  as  to  making  of  fortification  for  o'  defence  Against  the 
enemy  that  tbo  we  as  to  o'  owne  Apprehentions  or  Judgment  Are  of 
Another  p'suasion :  yet  notwithstanding  we  wiU  Aqniesse  And  rest 
satisfied  with  the  detirmination  of  the  maior  vote  of  the  Towne  And 
readily  to  y  vtmost  of  o'  power  doe  and  p'forme  each  of  vs  o'  parts  of 
y*  same ;  voted  vnanimonsly  or  very  fully  the  day  Above  sd." 

Th6  old  Fortifiea-  Only  an  emergency  of  great  moment  could 
tions  Deemed  liave  Called  out  an  unanimous  vote  like  the 
a  new  Line  de-  above.  But  it  seems  to  have  been  needed, 
cided  upon.  more  especially  in  view  of  the  spiteful  con- 

troversy concerning  military  affairs  that  had  been  in  pro- 
gress for  more  than  a  year,  and  was  then  not  fully  ended. 
It  paved  the  way  for  the  order  providing  betfer  and  more 
permanent  fortifications,  which  was  adopted  the  following 
March,  The  old  ones  erected  some  fifteen  years  before,  and 
repaired  in  1677,  had  fallen  into  decay.  It  is  true  the 
meeting  house  had  been  fortified,  but  doubtless  the  pali- 
sades around  that  building  had  since  been  removed.  Dur- 
ing the  era  of  peace  and  prosperity  that  followed  King 
Philip's  war,  many  new  houses  had  been  built,  particularly 
west  of  the  meeting  house.  Consequently  the  area  to  be 
enclosed  within  the  fortifications  had  been  much  increased, 
which  of  course  added  greatly  to  the  expenditure.  The 
vote  ordering  these  fortifications  was  passed  in  March,  and 
describes  the  line  upon  which  they  were  established  suffi- 
ciently to  trace  them  with  considerable  accuracy  at  the 
t  time ;  — 


"At  A  Towne  Meetting,  March  y  5'^  16gg  The  Towne  Considering  of 
y*  danger  they  were  in  of  being  Asalted  by  An  Enemie  did  then  Agree 
to  fortifie  the  Towne  in  and  as  for  the  Compasse  of  it  did  Agree  that 
begining  At  Alleiander  Edwards  his  house  the  fortification  shonld  ran 
from,  thence  toEnsigne  bakers  and  so  to  Deacon  Hunts  and  from  thence 
to  M'  Stoderds  And  so  to  John  Kings  and  from  thence  to  meete  with 
the  Line  where  the  old  fortification  formerly  stood  in  the  most  conue- 
nient  pla«e  And  so  to  run  round  the  towne  y*  rest  of  y  way  About  the 
place  where  it  formerly  was  standing.  And  for  the  rule  w=''  was  to  be 
Attended  in  making  vp  of  sd  fortification  it  was  then  Agreed  that  one 
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halfe  of  it  was  to  be  done  by  male  p'sons  from  16  years  old  And  vp- 
■ward.  And  married  p'sons  ahould  doe  three  rods  Apeice  for  their 
heads  And  single  p'sona  two  rods  Apeice  for  their  heads  And  the  other 
halfe  to  be  done  by  estats  according  to  each  mans  dne  proportion ;  only 
those  p'sons  w'"'  Line  with  ont  the  Line  or  Oompasae  of  the  fortification 
AboTie  sd  are  wholy  to  be  free  from  making  Any  i)art  of  sd  fortifica- 
tion or  i»aing  toward  y>  same.  Bnt  in  case  Any  of  them  shall  see  rea- 
son to  Come  in  within  the  Abone  sd  fortification  that  then  enry  p'son 
or  p'sons  are  to  doe  their  part  of  it  Abating  one-third  part  Acording  to 
the  rule  Aboue  sd." 

Position  of  the  New     A  committee  consisting  of   "John   King 
FortificatioQ.  gj.^^   John    Parsou,   and   Medad  Pumry," 

were  chosen  to  "  Lay  out  the  fortification." 
To  trace  the  line  of  this  palisade  is  comparatively  easy. 
Alexander  Edwards  lived  on  West  Street,  at  its  junction 
with  Green.  He  owned  nearly  all  the  property  lying  be- 
tween West  Street  and  Mill  River,  south  of  Green  Street. 
His  house  stood  on  the  north-easterly  corner  of  the  lot,  in 
the  vicinity  of  "Plymouth  Hall,"  Ensign  Baker  lived  on 
Elm  Street.  His  lot  included  the  land  from  the  east  line  of 
the  Cooper  estate  to  Mill  River,  and  his  house  was  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  brict  house,  formerly  owned  by  Gen,  Ly- 
man (now  Miss  Tucker's).  Dea.  Hunt's  house  was  very 
near  that  now  owned  by  A.  McCallum.  Mr.  Stoddard  lived 
on  what  is  now  the  H.  R.  Hinckley  homestead,  and  John 
King  lived  on  King  Street,  and  owned  what  are  now  known 
as  the  Dr.  Fisk  and  Erench  Catholic  Church  estates. 

The  line  of  fortification  was  erected  along  the  rear  of 
Smith  College  administration  building  and  the  President's 
house,  to  Miss  Tucker's,  thence  a  little  to  the  east  of  Hen- 
shaw  Avenue,  to  and  beyond  Mr.  Hinckley's,  and  probably 
followed  a  course  just  north  of  Park  Street,  to  King's  home- 
stead. Where  it  was  located  from  the  house  of  John  King 
to  Mill  River,  is  not  definitely  stated.  It  was  supposed  to 
have  encircled  the  burying  ground,  but  a  certain  fact,  here- 
tofore noted,  seems  to  antagonize  such  a  belief.  Possibly 
it  was  continued  along  the  rear  of  the  Market  and  Hawley 
Street  lots,  reaching  the  river  near  the  lower  end  of  Pleas- 
ant Street.  Erom  that  point  it  must  have  followed  the 
stream  as  far  as  the  homestead  of  S.  L.  Parsons,  and  on  to 
the  place  of  beginning. 
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Its  Lengtn,  Thia  line  of  defense  enclosed  a  much  larger 

area  tlian  the  previous  one.  Its  entire 
length,  if  it  encircled  the  burying  ground,  was  something 
more  than  two  miles,  and  its  construction  must  have  in- 
volved much  labor  and  expense.  While  the  old  palisade, 
where  it  extended  through  the  more  thickly  settled  portion 
of  the  town  may  have  been  demolished,  it  is  probable  that 
the  portion  of  it  which  was  erected  along  the  banks  of  the 
river  was  in  a  fair  state  of  preservation.  This  fortification 
was  similar  to  the  one  which  was  built  in  167J,  That  had 
been  thoroughly  tested,  and  there  was  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  this  one  would  prove  equally  effective. 
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CAPT.  COOK— TAXES— NEW  CHARTER— SCHOOLS. 

wide-apread  and  MucH  sickness  prevailed  throughout  the 
Virulent  Malady,  colony  of  ConiiecticTit  ic  the  year  1689. 
vti^inrnTvi^I  SpringfleM  was  invaded  hy  it,  and  so  many 
persons  disabled,  that  harvesting  had  to  be 
partially  abandoned,  Northampton  also  suffered  to  some 
extent,  the  number  of  deaths  from  disease  being  greater 
than  in  any  other  year  since  the  settlement  began.  In  the 
two  following  years,  however,  the  epidemic,  as  it  might  be 
called,  found  its  way  up  the  river,  and  among  its  victims 
were  many  prominent  and  influential  men.  During  the 
summer  of  1690,  one  hundred  persons  were  at  one  time  sick 
at  Deerfield,  and  four-score  at  Northampton. '  The  disease 
was  also  fatal  and  wide-spread,  the  next  year.  During 
these  two  years,  "agues  and  fevers"  prevailed  in  all  the 
river  towns.  The  names  of  twenty-five  persons  are  re- 
corded upon  the  death  roll  of  Northampton  in  1690,  and  in 
1691,  twenty-three  others  were  added.  Among  them  were 
some  of  the  older  and  most  eminent  citizens  of  the  town. 
Included  in  the  list  are  the  names  of  William  Miller,  Lieut. 
William  Clarke,  Samuel  Davis,  Lieut.  John  Lyman,  Alex- 
ander Edwards,  Major  Aaron  Cook,  David  Burt,  and  Wil- 
liam Janes,  in  1690 ;  William  Holton,  Dea.  Jonathan  Hunt, 
and  Caleb  Pomeroy,  in  1691.  These  eleven  men  were  among 
the  original  settlers  of  the  town,  and  had  been  identified 
with  its  interests  from  the  first.  Several  of  them  were 
eighty  years  of  age  and  upwards,  but  most  of  them  were 
in  the  prime  of  life,  and  all  were  still  active  in  promoting 
the  welfare  of  the  place.  Major  Cook  was  captain  of  the 
military  company;   Dea.  Hunt  was  one  of  the  f 
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and  representative  to  the  General  Court;  and  William 
Clarke,  whose  monograpli  has  been  previously  spread 
npon  these  pages,  may  be  truthfully  deemed  the  father 
of  the  town.  The  loss  of  so  many  of  its  leading  citizens 
must  have  been  a  sad  blow  to  the  community,  especially 
when  questions  of  such  grave  importance  were  coming  to 
the  front,  and  dangers  so  threatening  menaced  state  and 
town. 

1  ^     n  Prominent  among  the  first  set- 

vl«^r0yt  Co^-t  tiers  of  the  town  was  Major 
Aaron  Cook,  whose  death  oc- 
curred on  the  5'"  of  September,  1690.  A  man  of  more  than 
ordinary  energy  and  ability,  he  took  a  leading  part,  not 
only  in  the  settlement  of  Northampton,  but  in  that  of  three 
other  New  England  towns.  Bom  in  England,  about  1610, 
he  emigrated  to  this  country  when  twenty  years  of  age. 
He  first  settled  in  Dorchester,  receiving  the  Freeman's  oath 
in  1635.  After  a  residence  of  about  seven  years  in  that 
place,  he  joined  the  community  at  Windsor,  which  emigra- 
ted thither  under  the  guidance  of  Rev.  Mr.  Warham, 
Here  he  remained  twenty -three  years,  a  leader  both  in  civil 
and  military  affairs.  For  many  years  in  succession  he 
served  as  juror  and  became  well  acquainted  with  the  meth- 
ods of  legal  business  as  conducted  in  the  courts  of  that 
day.  In  1656,  he  was  employed  by  the  town  of  Windsor  to 
warn  public  meetings  "by  drum  or  trumpet  on  y=  top  of  y*" 
meeting  house,"  for  which  he  was  paid  "30^  for  y'  yeare." 
His  military  service  began  in  Windsor  as  a  private  in  the 
train  band  of  that  town..  In  1653,  he  was  chosen  lieuten- 
ant, and- captain  two  years  after.  Lieut.  Cook  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  a  company  of  sixty  minute 
men,  in  1653,  to  be  ready  at  a  day's  warning  to  operate 
against  the  Dutch.  The  firat  troop  of  horsemen  ever  raised 
in  Connecticut  was  placed  under  command  of  Major  John 
Mason,  the  celebrated  Indian  fighter,  and  in  165^  Major 
Cook  became  one  of  its  members. 

He  Removea  to     Major  Cook's  name  first  appears  on  the  town 

NorthamptoQ.         recotds  in  March,  16^0,  in  connection  with 

the  names  of  two  others.     To  these  three 

men  is  the  town  under  greater  obligations  than  to  any  like 
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mimber  that  assisted  at  its  settlement.  Those  persons  were 
John  Strong,  David  Wilton,  Aaron  Oook.  They  came  here 
about  the  same  time,  from  the  same  town,  influenced  ap- 
parently hy  a  common  impulse,  and  undoubtedly  at  the  so- 
licitation of  the  same  individual.  The  first  home  lots 
granted  to  them  were  contiguous.  Outlands  were  awarded 
them  in  the  same  vote,  and  were  taken  up  in  adjoining 
lots.  Strong  and  Oook  married  sisters,  daughters  of 
Thomas  Ford.  All  were  firm  friends  of  Mr.  Mather ;  they 
came  here  at  his  invitation,  and  to  them  he  "bequeathed" 
the  meadow  land  contributed  by  the  citizens. 

la  immediiteiy  Though  land  was  granted  him  in  1660,  it  is 
Biaoted  to  office,  not  probable  that  he  came  here  to  reside 
permanently  till  the  following  year.  At 
the  election  for  town  officers  in  1662,  and  again  in  1663,  he 
was  chosen  a  member  of  the  board  of  selectmen,  and  in 
1662,  was  one  of  the  commissioners  to  end  small  causes.  He 
was  appointed  on  the  first  committee  to  seat  the  meeting 
house,  and  his  name  leads  all  the  rest  on  the  first  recorded 
list  of  tithing-men  ever  chosen  in  town  meeting.  In  1668, 
he  represented  the  town  in  the  General  Court  as  colleague 
with  William  Clarke,  and  he  was  appointed  hy  the  County 
Court  on  the  first  committee  ever  named  for  laying  out 
highways  in  this  part  of  the  county.  In  1663,  he  was 
chosen  captain  of  the  Northampton  military  company,  and 
was  afterwards  chairman  of  the  town  committee  on  mili- 
tary affairs. 

changBs  w«  Besi-  His  prowess  as  a  hunter  of  wolves  has  al- 
denoe  to  West-  ready  been  narrated ;  during  three  years 
^'   ■  he  received  bounties  on  twenty-seven  wolves' 

heads.  He  became  an  expert  at  the  business  while  residing 
in  Windsor,  After  living  in  Northampton  between  seven 
and  eight  years,  he  removed  to  Warranoco  (Westfield).  He 
was  one  of  the  original  promoters  of  this  settlement,  and 
in  1666,  had  a  grant  of  fifty  acres  of  land  there  on  condi- 
tion of  immediate  settlement,  and  a  residence  of  five  years. 
Not  complying  with  these  requirements,  the  land  was  for- 
feited. The  grant,  however,  was  renewed  in  1667,  and  the 
next  year  he  became  an  inhabitant.     He  did  not  remove  to 
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Westfield  till  midsummer,  as  he  was  present  at  the  April 
session  of  the  General  Court,  as  deputy  from  Northamp- 
ton, in  1668.  In  September,  he  was  chosen  to  go  to  the 
Bay  to  procure  a  minister  for  the  new  settlement,  and  was 
"to  be  in  the  Bay  the  first  Sabbath  in  October." 

BetQinB  to  North-  Major  Cook  remained  in  Westfield  about 
ttmptoQ.  Fur-  ^gu  yeai's.  He  had  a  license  to  keep  an  or- 
ties  here.  diuary  from  1668  to  1673,  and  for  two  years 

was  one  of  the  selectmen.  In  1678,  he  re- 
turned to  this  town,  where  he  afterwards  resided.  Again 
he  was  pressed  into  the  public  service,  was  once  more  one 
of  the  selectmen,  in  1685,  was  chosen  captain  of  the  military 
company,  and  was  prominent,  as  has  been  heretofore  noted, 
in-iihe  controversy  relative  to  the  militia,  the  year  before  his 
death.  He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major  by  Gov. 
Andros,  in  1688.  In  1661,  and  in  almost  every  year  follow- 
ing till  1674,  he  was  a  member  of  the  jury  at  the  sessions 
of  the  County  Court,  both  from  Northampton  and  West- 
field.  He  was  appointed  one  of  the  Associate  Justices  of 
the  Court  of  General  Sessions  of  the  Peace  in  1680,  and 
served  in  that  capacity  through  life. 

Keai  Estate,  Will,  Major  Cook  was  the  owner  of  considerable 
Home  Lot.  property,    possessing    at    the    time   of  his 

death,  real  estate  in  four  different  towns  in 
I  and  Connecticut.  The  total  inventory  of 
his  estate  amounted  to  £536.  His  home  lot  and  thirty- 
six  acres  of  meadow  land  were  scheduled  at  £330.  A 
homestead  in  Windsor,  had  been  previously  given  to  his  son 
Aaron,  and  another  in  Westfield,  to  Noah.  Three  hundred 
acres  of  land  in  "Hartford  Colony,"  and  a  parcel  of  land 
at  Windsor,  are  mentioned,  but  were  valued  at  only  £50. 
The  personal  estate  was  inventoried  at  £146,  In  bis  wiU 
was  an  item  providing  that  a  silver  bowl  "  of  six  pounds 
price"  should  be  purchased  and  presented  to  the  "Church 
of  Christ  in  Northampton,  if  continuing  in  the  Congrega- 
tional way."  The  bowl  was  obtained  and  was  used  for 
many  years  for  baptismal  purposes.  His  home  lot  of  four 
acres  was  situated  at  the  top  of  the  hill  above  the  Baptist 
Church,  and  included  the  site  of  the  Forbes  Library, 
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Mftrried  Ufa.  He  wss  four  times  married.     His  first  wife 

was  a  daughter  of  Thomas  Ford,  and  sister 
to  the  wife  of  Elder  John  Strong.  His  second  wife  was 
Joan,  daughter  of  Nicholas  Denslow.  She  died  at  West- 
field,  in  1676.  In  the  latter  part  of  that  same  year  he  mar- 
ried Eliza,  daughter  of  John  Nash  of  New  Haven.  His 
fourth  wife  was  Rebecca,  daughter  of  Nathaniel  Foot,  and 
widow  of  Philip  Smith  of  Hadley.  He  had  eight  children, 
five  by  his  first  wife  and  three  by  his  second.  Only  two  of 
his  five  sons  survived  him,  Aaron  and  Noah.  Aaron  set- 
tled in  Hadley  and  became  one  of  its  leading  citizens. 
From  him  are  descended  the  families  by  the  name  of  Cook 
residing  in  Hadley  and  other  towns  of  eastern  Hampshire. 
Noah  lived  some  years  in  Hartford,  but  returned  to  North- 
ampton, where  he  died  in  1699,  His  descendants  are  attll 
living  here  and  in  the  neighboring  towns. 

A  Man  oi  High     Lite  all  the  early  settlers  of  this  new  coim- 
charaoter  and     try.  Major  Cook  was  a  farmer,  and  while  in 
'■  Westfield,  for  some  years  a  tavern  keeper. 

That  he  was  a  man  of  much  executive  ability  is  abundantly 
proved  by  the  many  public  of&ces  he  held.  Honest  and 
practical,  of  sound  judgment,  and  withaJ  social  and  com- 
panionable, he  soon  gained  popularity  wherever  he  resided, 
and  was  rapidly  advanced  to  positions  of  honor  and  re- 
sponsibility. In  aU  respects  be  was  a  worthy  representa- 
tive of  the  old  time  New  England  pioneer.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  church,  admitted  when  it  was  organized  in 
1661.     Of  his  military  record  very  little  is  known. 

Absentees  from  Several  times  in  its  history  had  the  town 
Town  Meetiags  found  occasiou  to  take  action  in  order  to 
enforce  attendance  upon  town  meetings. 
Another  instance  was  recorded  in  1690.  Possibly  the  law 
of  Gk>v,  Andros  prohibiting  them  may  have  been  the  cause 
in  some  degree  for  this  neglect.  "Whatever  the  reason,  the 
fact  that  people  absented  themselves  to  such  an  extent 
made  necessary  the  adoption  of  the  roll-call  system.  At 
the  November  meeting  in  that  year  the  following  vote  was 


"At  A  Legall  Towne  Matting  the  Towne  Conaclering  that  by  too 
much  experience  it  is  foTmd  that  many  p"  sons  Are  from  time  to  time 
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Absent  from  Towne  meetting  whereby  those  w"''  orderly  come  to  At- 
tend what  worke  or  matters  they  uK  by  the  Selectmen  tailed  to  Attend 
Are  greatly  diacoraged  the  Towne  therefore  did  order  that  y"  Select- 
men should  take  A  list  yeerly  of  AZ  such  p'sons  as  onRht  to  Attend 
towne  mettings  And  Att  all  Town  meettinga  said  Lists  shall  be  called 
ouer  And  that  All  such  persons  (being  duly  warned)  as  shall  not  be 
p'sent  to  Answer  their  names  shaU  be  fined  twelve  pence  Apeice  Ac- 
cording to  A  former  Towne  order,  votted  by  the  towne  Afiirmatiuely 
Novem':30:(i690).  At  a  Legall  Towne  metting  Decern'  5  (93)  the 
Towne  did  confirme  the  ahoue  sd  order." 

War  TaiEB  Burden     Extra  taxes  occasioned  by  the  war  between 
tbe  People.  France  and  England,  which  commenced  in 

1689,  and  continued  nine  years,  placed  addi- 
tional burdens  upon  the  people.  To  meet  their  own  mu- 
ni(?ipal  expenses  was  in  most  instances  a  task  sufficiently 
onerous,  but  when  to  them  were  joined  the  increased  war 
rates,  levied  by  a  government  that  might  be  swept  away 
by  royal  edict  at  any  moment,  the  tax  payers  were  not 
over  zealous  in  cancelling  the  obligation.  Northampton 
passed  several  votes  which  greatly  delayed  and  well  nigh 
repudiated  their  payment.  In  1690,  many  rates  were  laid 
which  the  authorities  found  much  difficulty  in  collecting. 
The  failure  of  the  attack  upon  Quebec,  which  occurred  this 
year,  crippled  the  government  of  Massachusetts  financially 
to  a  great  extent.  Depending  mainly  upon  the  treasure 
which  they  expected  to  capture  from,  the  enemy  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  expedition,  it  was  without  funds  to 
cancel  current  indebtedness.  The  soldiers  were  clamorous 
for  their  pay  and  were  upon  the  point  of  mutiny,  because 
it  was  not  forthcoming.  To  meet  this  emergency  the  gov- 
ernment emitted  the  first  bills  of  credit  ever  issued  in  the 
colony.  It  was  provided  that  these  bills  were  to  be  re- 
ceived for  all  sums  due  the  treasury.  They  soon  decreased 
in  value,  and  the  soldiers  were  unable  to  realize  more 
than  twelve  or  fourteen  shillings  in  the  pound.  The  finan- 
cial stringency  was  felt  throughout  the  colony.  In  1690, 
twenty  single  rates  were  ordered,  one-third  off  for  money. 
Gold  and  silver  constituted  the  only  money  in  circulation, 
Massachusetts  began  to  coin  money  in  1653,  but  not  in  suf- 
ficient quantities  to  eliminate  the  English  and  Spanish  coin 
then  in  circulation.     Comparatively  little,  however,  found 
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its  way  into  the  more  remote  parts  of  the  colony,  and  it  is 
not  strange  that  the  settlers  protested  strongly  against  a 
money  tax,  and  asked  to  he  released  from  its  payment.  A 
petition  to  the  General  Court  signed  by  Medad  Pomeroy, 
Northampton,  John  Allis,  Deerfield,  and  Samuel  Partridge, 
Hatfield,  dated  October,  1690,  in  behalf  of  the  several 
towns  in  the  county,  states  that  "not  one  in  ten  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Hampshire  County  have  any  income  of  money 
in  any  manner  of  ways,"  whereby  they  are  put  upon  almost 
impossibilities  to  answer  the  treasurer.  "  They  beg  that  the 
country's  condition  may  be  considered  and  that  it  may  be 
as  of  old  when  those  that  had  silver  paid  silver,  and  those 
that  had  it  not,  goat's  hair,  ram  skins,  etc."  They  say 
"  what  we  have  we  are  willing  to  pay.  "We  wish  to  bear 
our  stare  of  the  burdens,  but  in  such  a  way  as  is  possi- 
ble for  us."  Relief  was  afforded  in  many  cases  and  abate- 
ments allowed  to  many  towns. 

One-third  added  In  March,  16|Ji,  the  town  passed  a  vote  in 
to  the  Mooey  regard  to  the  payment  of  the  money  rate. 
The  government  wanting  money  and  not 
provisions  to  pay  its  soldiers,  proposed  to  abate  one-third 
of  the  rate  if  paid  in  money,  but  the  town  not  having  any 
mone}',  could  only  add  one-third  and  pay  in  produce.  Not 
quite  sure  that  this  would  meet  the  requirement,  the  con- 
stable was  to  be  protected  from  any  liability  he  might  in- 
cur in  carrying  out  the  order.     It  was 

"  voted  to  pay  what  money  Rates  were  now  to  be  paid,  ia  wheat  and 
peas  at  the  contry  price.  And  to  add  one-third  part  more  and  by  A  8^ 
I)art  they  Declard  and  ordered  that  it  should  be  bo  iTideratood  and  so 
paid  that  when  any  man  was  to  pay  30'  in  money  he  should  pay  30'  in 
wheat  and  peas  And  so  According  to  that  mle  for  All  other  sums  And 
at  the  same  time  they  Also  engaged  to  secnre  the  constable  from  Any 
damage  he  might  be  Liable  to  snffer  in  his  receiving  it  as  above  sd. " 

A  HiBhway  Bate     Highway  work  had  up  to  this  date  been  un- 
ProTiaaa.  jer  ^]^q  control  of  the  selectmen.     They  had 

power  to  call  out  men  and  teams  to  work 
upon  the  roads,  at  certain  prices  per  day,  fixed  by  the  town 
at  its  annual  meeting.  The  expenses  for  highways  were 
included  in  and  formed  a  part  of  the  town  rate.     Citizens 
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living  in  different  sections  of  the  town  worked  upon  the 
roadways  in  their  immediate  vicinity,  and  the  amount  was 
allowed  when  the  taxes  were  paid.  This  method  proved 
unsatisfactory,  and  a  change  was  made  in  1690,  when  the 
town  voted 

"That  all  Towne  higbwaiea  should  he  carried  on  by  way  of  Rate  ac- 
cording to  p'BOns  And  estats  And  if  Any  p'son  doth  not  worke  out  his 
share  it  shall  be  Added  to  their  Towne  Rate,  Legall  notice  being  given. 
And  in  case  Any  Apprehend  themseluea  [hardened]  they  shall  Apply 
themselvs  to  y"  selectmen  who  Are  hereby  impowered  to  relieue  them." 

Eoad  to  the  Fails  Hatfield  and  Northampton  made  use  of  the 
to  be  repaired  In  same  highway  for  cartage  to  the  landing 
Hiitfleid.  place  on  Connecticut  River,  and  together 

kept  it  in  repair.  The  roadway,  as  well  as 
the  bridge  over  Manhan  River,  were  in  need  of  repairs,  and 
in  November,  1690,  the  town  appointed  a  committee 

"To  treat  with  And  Agree  with  Hatfeild  men  About  the  repairing 
and  maintaining  of  the  bridge  oner  mnnhan  River  And  likewise  the 
highway  Leading  to  it  they  also  voted  that  on  Reasonable  Terms  such 
as  the  comittee  should  Agree  with  y"  vpon,  they  sho\dd  haue  Lib- 
erty to  cart  thiongh  our  Meadow  And  ouer  that  bridge." 

Another  Tax  LeTied.  At  the  April  session  in  1691,  the  General 
Court  ordered  that  a  tax  of  ^^4,000  should 
be  levied,  to  be  paid  in  bills  of  credit,  money  or  grain  at 
money  price  (those  paying  in  grain  to  be  responsible  for 
transportation).  The  tax  was  to  be  laid  forthwith;  the 
head  money  (poll  tax)  to  be  set  as  in  the  last  twenty  rates ; 
one-half  was  to  he  paid  by  the  first  of  September,  North- 
ampton had  a  special  grievance  against  this  levy.  Fair 
treatment  at  least  was  demanded,  and  the  town,  by  the  fol- 
lowing vote,  refused  to  pay  the  tax  till  the  prices  for  grain 
were  made  satisfactory.  The  vote  was  passed  at  the  March 
meeting,  169|  :  — 

"The  Town  Considering  of  their  Inabillity  to  pay  those  great  rates 
w'''  were  made  in  order  to  paying  their  part  with  y  contry  of  twenty 
and  four  thousand  pound  in  money  or  proviaon  at  so  Low  A  Rate  as  is 
specified  in  the  treaaorora  warrant  the  Towne  did  then  desire  the  se- 
lectmen not  to  deliver  said  rate  to  the  Constable  and  did  also  ingage  to 
secure  the  selectmen  from  any  damage  for  their  not  delHvering  the  same. 
The  whole  Aboue  voted  Affirmitively." 
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The  DiBoriminntioQ  Not  Only  did  the  government  lay  the  tax, 
against  Hamp-  ijut  jt  fixed  the  prlce  of  the  commodities  in 
E  ire    oun  y.  which  the  greater  part  of  it  must  be  paid. 

In  this  case  a  discrimination  was  made  against  Hamp- 
shire by  naming  prices  less  than  those  in  any  other 
county.  ^  The  people  of  Northampton  had  little  besides 
the  products  of  the  soil  with  which  to  meet  this  demand, 
and  were  unwilling  to  submit  to  what  they  deemed  an  in- 
justice. The  larger  quantities  of  grain  and  other  things 
required  under  the  reduced  rate  would  enhance  the  cost  of 
transportation  from  this  remote  section  of  the  country,  and 
thus  add  to  the  burden.  No  wonder  the  people  hesitated, 
at  least  long  enough  to  apply  for  a  readjustment  of  the 
terms  of  payment.  At  the  next  session  of  the  Court, 
prices  were  equalized,  but  the  tax  was  not  well  received, 
and  its  payment  was  greatly  neglected. 

The  New  Charter.  In  1692,  the  new  charter,  granted  by  King 
William,  went  into  effect.  By  it  Massachu- 
setts and  Plymouth  colonies,  and  the  territories  of  Maine 
and  Nova  Scotia,  were  united  under  the  name  of  the 
"Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay,"  The  King  retained 
the  controling  power,  and  almost  the  only  privilege  con- 
ceded to  the  people  was  that  of  electing  members  of  the 
house  of  Deputies.  He  appointed  the  Governor,  Lieut.- 
Governor,  and  Secretary,  while  the  General  Court  selected 
the  members  of  the  Council,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Governor.  This  charter  was  accepted,  Sir  William  Phips 
appointed  Governor,  and  Massachusetts  was  once  more 
placed  under  a  permanent  and  reasonably  satisfactory  ad- 
ministration. A  tax  for  £30,000  was  laid  payable  in  three 
installments,  in  1692  and  1693.  This  tax  was  equally  un- 
popular with  the  last,  and  payments  were  slow.  Northamp- 
ton had  paid  nothing  in  169i,  and  was  then  in  arrears  to 
the  amount  of  £329.     Collectors  (constables)  did  not  pay 
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and  sheriffs  found  great  difBcuity  in  enforcing  claims.  ^  In 
1693,  the  balance  of  rates  due  from  Hampshire  County  was 
£1857.3.1.  This  was  ordered  by  the  General  Court  to  be 
paid  in  bills  of  credit  or  otherwise. 

New  GoyBrDment,  Though  the  charter  and  the  government 
bot  Old  Debts,  were  new,  the  old  debts  still  remained,  and 
Delayed.  provision  had  to  be  made  for  their  liquida- 

tion. In  1690  and  1691,  a  paper  currency 
called  "Bills  of  Credit,"  had  been  established,  £40,000  in 
denominations  from  two  shillings  to  ten  shillings  issued, 
and  the  new  government  niEide  them  current  for  all  pay- 
ments. Taxes  had  been  levied  to  meet  these  bills,  but  they 
were  collected  with  so  much  difficulty,  that  every  year  more 
or  less  of  this  paper  currency  had  to  be  reissued.  That 
the  people  were  not  disposed  to  pay  these  taxes  can  readily 
be  imagined  when  towns  like  Northampton  passed  such 
votes  as  follow.     In  May,  1693, 

"TheTowne  voted  the  selectmen  shotild  keep  the  two  last  money 
Bates  in  their  hands  till  micallmustfmichlemas]  nest  and  not  deliver 
y"  to  the  Constable  And  the  Towne  ingaged  to  sane  the  selectmen 


inter-cbttTter  Rep-     Ffom  the  arrest  of  Andros  to  the  time  when 
reseDtation.  the  ucw  charter  went  into  effect,  Northamp- 

ton was  represented  at  one  or  more  sessions 
of  the  Legislature  each  year.  In  several  cases  hers  was  the 
only  deputy  from  this  county.  Sessions  of  the  Court  were 
numerous,  and  it  was  no  small  biU  of  expense  for  the  towns 
to  pay  their  representatives.  The  General  Court  was  in 
session  sixteen  times  from  May  9,  1689,  to  May  4,  1693.  At 
its  second  and  third  session,  May  and  June,  1689,  John 
King  was  present ;    at  the    seventh,   May,   1690,   Joseph 

i  Samuel  Porter,  a  Sheriff  in  the  County  of  HampBhlre,  petitioned  the  General 
Court  in  1695,  About  difficulties  In  the  conduct  of  hia  office,  Biecutlona  had  been 
levied  against  several  constables.  He  hod  seized  tlielr  lands  and  estates,  but  could 
find  nobody  to  buy  them,  partly  because  money  was  not  to  be  had,  and  partly  be- 

thay  eould  not  eoioy  them  with  freedom.    ■'  It  is  eipected."  he  states,  that  "  1  should 
bind  myself  and  heirs  by  firm  deed  of  sale,  but  I  tMnk  I  am  not  obliged  to  do  this. 
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Bridgham ;  *  at  the  ninth  in  December,  of  the  same  year, 
Medad  Pomeroy;  at  the  twelfth,  May,  1691,  Joseph  Haw- 
ley  and  Jonathan  Hunt ;  at  the  thirteenth,  in  October, 
Joseph  Hawley  [Mr.  Hunt  died  in  September] ;  at  the  six- 
teenth. May,  1693,  Joseph  Hawley.  Northampton  came 
within  the  provision  which  allowed  towns  the  option  of 
sending  one  or  two  deputies.  Advantage  was  taken,  of  this 
law  in  but  a  single  instance.  In  169^,  a  law  was  passed  re- 
quiring towns  to  pay  their  representatives  three  shillings 
per  day  in  money,  for  attendance  as  deputies,  and  also  for 
their  mileage  in  both  directions.  Payment  was  to  be  made 
within  a  mouth  after  the  court  adjourned. 

A  Proposition  tor     In  1693,  Rbv.  Mr,  Stoddard  proposed  to  the 
EstabUehing  the     towu  a  scheme  for  a  highway  to  the  east- 
*^    "*  ■  ward  for  wheeled  vehicles.     Freight  trans- 

portation to  the  Bay  was  circuitous,  considerable  time  was 
consumed  in  the  passage,  and  there  was  great  liability  of 
damage,  especially  to  grain  and  provisions  in  the  transit. 
Every  thing  was  carted  to  the  head  of  navigation  on  Con- 
necticut River,  in  Springfield,  and  was  carried  thence  to 
Boston  by  water.  To  remedy  this,  a  passage  way  for  carts, 
across  the  country  was  suggested.  A  committee  was 
chosen  and  instructed  to  find 

"  ont  Away  to  the  bay  to  goe  with  wagong  and  Carts  for  the  more 
safe  transportation  of  our  Commodities  supposing  that  the  Towns 
Ajacent  will  goine  with  vs."  John  Parsons  and  Medad  Pumry  were 
chosen  "  to  treat  with  the  other  towns  and  fully  to  act  in  the  matter." 

This  was  apparently  a  revival  of  the  design  offered  by 
the  Lancaster  men  in  1681,  and  was  the  second  movement 
towards  the  formation  of  the  still  famous  "Bay  Road," 
which  was  the  main  thoroughfare  to  Boston  till  railroads 
were  constructed.  "The  Towns  Ajacent,"  Hatfield  and 
Hadley,  did  "goine  with"  Northampton  in  this  undertak- 
ing.    Each  appointed  a  committee,  who  undoubtedly  made 
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a  preliminary  examination,  but  did  not  report  favorably. 
At  that  time  it  was  not  feasible,  and  many  years 
before  wagons  or  carts  passed  from  tbe  river  to  the  t 

Rates  and  their  TaxBS  were  Called  rates,  and  were  not  levied 
Payment,^  Mt,  ^s  a  whole,  Under  the  head  of  town  appro- 
pay  Voted.  priations,  but  each  was  laid  for  a  distinct 
object.  There  was  the  country  rate,  or 
State  tax ;  the  county  rate,  or  county  tax ;  the  town  rate 
for  municipal  expenses ;  the  minister's  rate ;  the  school 
rate ;  the  highway  rate ;  the  shepherd's  rate,  etc.  Each  of 
these  rates  seems  to  have  been  collected  separately  by  the 
constable.  There  was  no  town  collector  or  treasurer. 
From  the  list  of  town  debts  in  the  hands  of  the  selectmen, 
the  amount  due  to  each,  individual  was  ascertained  and  de- 
ducted from  his  rate,  and  he  paid  the  balance  if  any  re- 
mained. Transactions  between  neighbors  would  often  in- 
clude the  adjustment  of  rates.  Instances  occur  in  which 
one  man  would  pay  the  taxes  of  several  others  in  a  settle- 
ment with  the  constable.  The  rates  were  paid  in  grain, 
produce  or  provisions.  Very  little  money  was  in  circula- 
tion, and  of  that  but  a  small  amount,  if  any,  found  its  way 
into  the  pockets  of  the  minister.  In  many  cases  the  min- 
ister's rate  was  paid  directly  to  him ;  he  kept  an  account 
and  adjusted  it  with  the  constable.  People  carried  to  him 
whatever  they  could  most  conveniently  spare,  and  if  it 
proved  acceptable,  the  amount  was  passed  to  the  tax  payer's 
credit.  The  balance  due  from  each  person  was  certified  to 
the  constable,  and  it  was  his  duty  to  collect  and  pay  it  to 
the  clergyman.  Prices  of  commodities  were  fixed  by  the 
towns  and  were  generally  based  on  those  decided  upon  by  the 
General  Court  in  payment  of  the  colony  tax.  This  method 
of  allowing  each  person  to  pay  when  and  what  he  pleased 
to  the  minister,  did  not  always  prove  satisfactory.  Many 
persons  were  delinquent  in  making  these  payments,  or  the 
minister  was  unwilling  to  accept  what  wa^  offered,  either 
on  account  of  an  over  stocked  larder,  or  because  of  the  in- 
ferior quality  of  the  articles  proffered.  This  trouble  be- 
came so  pronounced  that  the  town  had  to  straighten  out 
the  matter,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  entry  on  the 
records ; — 
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"the  selectmen  considering  That  diners  p'sons  were  Behind  in  pai- 
ment  of  M'  Stoderds  Rates  or  in  diners  of  y"  And  that  there  ought  to 
be  care  taken  that  he  might  haue  his  dne  And  Also  that  the  Towne 
might  be  secured  from  damage  that  might  possibly  fall  on  j™  hereafter 
by  snch  neglects;  in  consideration  whereof  the  Select  men  then  ap- 
pointed Ensigne  Timothy  Baker  And  Medad,  Pumry  to  go  to  o'  Eeuer- 
end  pastor  M'^  Stoder  And  demand  a  List  of  the  p'sons  who  bad  not 
paid  their  Rates  or  At  Least  of  such  as  he  would  not  Accept  of  So  as 
to  discharge  the  Towne  of  their  proportion  that  so  the  Select  men  might 
Look  After  the  same  that  M'  Stoderd  might  hane  his  dne  And  thereby 
the  Towne  Also  might  not  be  in  danger  of  any  future  damage  thereby." 

The  aboTC  formed  part  of  the  record  of  a  meeting  held 
in  February,  169|.  It  was  approved  on  the  6'*'  of  March 
following,  and  the  committee  ordered  "  to  manage  the  same 
to  effect  so  as  to  get  A  discharge  of  M'  Stoderd  from  what 
the  Towne  was  obliged  Annually  to  pay  him  for  the  time 
past."  This  order  was  carried  out,'and  in  February,  169|, 
Mr.  Stoddard  gave  a  written  discharge  upon  the  town 
boobs,  "  of  all  dnes"  to  him  from  the  time  of  his  "  comming 
to  the  Towne  till  the  beginning  of  the  yeere  Sixteen  hun- 
dreed  &  ninety-four." 


A  Change  In  the  A  uew  method  of  paying  the  school-master 
Mathodof  currj-  ^as  adopted  the  year  previous.  The  town 
ngon  e  c  00  3.  aga^Q^e^  the  entire  responsibility  and  voted 
"to  giue  forty  pounds  per  yeer  for  A  Schoole  Master  that 
might  be  Attained  fit  for  that  worke  and  the  aboue  said 
sum  of  forty  pounds  they  Agree  to  pay  for  one  yeare  And 
the  Scholers  to  go  free."  Here  was  a  radical  change. 
When  the  first  school  was  established,  the  town  paid  the 
teacher  a  few  pounds,  and  he  collected  what  he  could  from 
the  pupils.  In  a  few  years  the  salary  was  increased  and  the 
sunj  to  be  paid  by  each  scholar  voted.  Soon  after  the  town 
etiU  further  increased  the  salary  and  assumed  the  responsi- 
bility of  its  payment,  but  still  required  the  same  amount 
from  those  who  attended.  Now  individuals  were  to  be  en- 
tirely relieved,  and  the  sum  required  was  to  be  raised  by 
taxation.  Considerable  opposition  was  manifested  to  this 
proposition,  and  more  than  one  meeting  was  held  before 
the  question  was  settled.  At  a  special  meeting  called  "to 
Againe  consider  about  a  Schoole,"  the  former  vote  was 
confirmed,  but  some  opposed  it  so  earnestly,  that  they  in- 
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sisted  in  putting  themselves  on  record  a^  voting  in  opposi- 
tion. The  following  names  appear  as  dissenting  from  the 
vote :  — 

John  King  Se.  Jonathan  Htjnt  Aeell  Janes 

Enos  Kingsly  William  Holton  William  King 

John  Limon  Joseph  Eoot  Henry  Bcrt. 

Need  of  soma  8ueh     This  reform,  so  strongly  opposed  by  these 
Reform.  nine  men,  seems  to  have  come  none  too  soon. 

Apparently  as  much  delay  or  neglect  oc- 
curred in  reference  to  paying  the  school-master's  allowance 
as  had  hsen  experienced  in  gathering  the  minister's  salary. 
Several  of  the  teachers,  some  of  them  at  the  head  of  the 
grammar  school,  had  not  received  the  sums  agreed  upon. 
It  was  to  remedy  this  defect  that  the  new  system  was 
adopted.  One  instance  of  this  deficiency  is  seen  in  the  fol- 
lowing vote :  — 

"April;  30 -.1694.  At  a  Legall  Towne  meeting  the  Towne  ccmsideriiig 
that  there  was  mony  due  to  M'  Steeuens'^  for  keeping  Scheie  As  by  the 
retume  of  A  committe  who  were  chosen  to  inquire  into  that  matter  did 
Apeare  the  Towne  then  voted  that  those  companies  of  Selectmen  in  the 
Seneral  yeers  that  they  were  in  office  w"''  indented  with  sd  Steenens 
should  take  effectual  care  in  that  matter  to  see  that  he  had  ids  pay  Ac- 
cording to  what  they  Agreed  for.  And  also  to  see  what  waa  behind  in 
M'  Timothy  Edwards  his  dues  those  selectmen  w"''  Hred  him  to  take 
care  truly  to  pay  him  his  dues  And  so  from  time  to  time." 

At  the  May  meeting,  in  1693,  the  town  voted  to  continue 
the  above  system  of  free  schools  for  the  next  twenty  years, 
and  ordered  that  the  salary  of  the  teacher  should  be  forty 
pounds  per  year. 

Order  to  Build  a  An  ordcr  was  adopted  this  year  to  build  a 
New  School  new  school  house,  and  a  committee  ap- 
pointed with  full  power  to  can-y  out  the 
vote.  Nothing  is  recorded  concerning  its  location.  Prob- 
ably it  was  built  in  the  vicinity  of  the  old  one,  near  the 
junction  of  Main  and  King  Streets.  The  structure  in 
which  the  school  had  been  kept  was  the  firat  public  build- 
ing erected  in  the  town.  It  was  built  in  1655,  used  for  pub- 
Kc  worship  for  about  seven  years,  and  had  been  occupied 
for  school  purposes  about  thirty  years, 

I  Timothy  SterenH  waa  in  all  probabiUty  a.  son  of  the  first  John  Stevens  ot  New- 
berry. He  was  i^adaated  at  Harrard  College  in  1CS7,  and  married  Sarah,  daughter 
of  Tobias  Davta. 
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Town  TrBssutsr  During  the  first  forty  years  after  its  settle- 
first  ChoBen,  ana  ment  the  town  had  no  need  of  a  Treasurer. 
Register  of  The  coustable  was  the  collector  and  the  ae- 
^««^^-  leetmen  were  the  dishursing  officers.     To 

the  constable  the  treasurer  of  the  colony  sent  his  warrants, 
and  from  the  constable  he  received  the  consignments  of 
whatever  commodity  was  found  most  convenient  in  which 
to  pay  them.  The  transaction  was  simple  and  straight- 
forward and  the  intervention  of  the  treasurer  was  super- 
fluous. As  the  volume  of  town  business  increased,  the  ne- 
cessity of  another  officer  to  have  charge  of  its  bookkeeping 
became  apparent,  and  in  1694,  Medad  Pomeroy  was  chosen 
Town  Treasurer.  This  was  the  first  time  in  its  history  that 
the  town  made  choice  of  such  an  officer.  Five  years  after- 
wards the  General  Court  ordered  that  town  treasurers 
should  be  chosen  annually  when  other  town  officers  were 
elected. 

In  1690,  the  town  clerk  was  made  recorder  of  deeds.  The 
town  "chose  Medad  Pumry  to  be  Towne  Clerk  who  was  to 
keep  as  well  the  Towne  Book  of  grants  and  town  acts  as 
the  book  of  Records  who  is  hereby  ordered  not  to  enter 
anything  therein  but  what  shall  be  by  order  from  y"  Select 


A  Cage  ordered  to     According  to    the    law  of    1677,    "cages" 
be  set  up.  could  be  set  up  in  any  town  designated  by 

the  County  Court.  Action  under  this  law 
was  first  taken  at  the  March  session  of  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas,  in  169J.  At  that  time  the  following  order  was 
adopted : — 

"Whereas  it  is  thotight  necessary  that  there  l>e  a  sufficient  cage 
erected  or  set  up  in  Northampton  for  the  speedy  secority  of  some  tnr- 
bnlent  xwreona.  Therefore  it  is  ordered  by  the  court  that  Joseph  Haw- 
ley  Esq.,  cansethe  same  to  be  speedily  erected  and  snfflciently  made 
and  set  np  in  such  place  in  said  town  and  of  such  bigness  as  he  shall 
think  snitable,  at  the  charge  of  the  county." 

It  is  not  known  and  there  is  no  record  to  show,  that  there 
was  more  lawlessness  in  town  at  that  time  than  had  been 
the  case  previously,  or  that  any  special  reason  existed  for 
a  cage.  What  action  Mr.  Hawley  took  under  this  order  is 
not  stated.  There  is  no  further  reference  to  the  cage  or 
its  use. 
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CHAPTER    XXXV. 

KING  WILLIAM'S  FEBNCH  AJID  INDIAN  WAR. 

lb   ¥       F     oh     The  accession  of  William  and  Mary  to  the 
an  War.     throne  of   England  brougM  on  liostilities 

between  France  and  England,  whicli  soon 
extended  to  the  colonies  of  America.  This 
cont^t  lasted  nearly  ten  years  and  is  known  as  "King  Wil- 
liam's War."  It  was  the  first  of  those  French  and  Indian 
wars  which  extended  over  a  period  of  seventy-four  years, 
and  between  which,  with  a  single  exception,  scarcely  a  de- 
cade intervened.  No  sooner  had  war  been  declared  than  a 
plan  was  concocted  by  the  French  government  for  a  general 
attack  upon  the  more  northerly  of  the  English  colonies  in 
this  coimtry.  The  command  was  given  to  Count  Pronte- 
nac,  who  was  made  governor  of  New  France  (Canada).  He 
entered  upon  the  campaign  with  vigor.  Two  expeditions 
were  sent  out,  one  to  New  York,  and  the  other  to  Maine. 
War  was  declared  in  May,  1689,  and  in  February,  1690,  the 
combined  French  and  Indian  forcra  fell  upon  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.,  where  they  committed  the  most  inhuman  barbari- 
ties. Sixty  persons  were  massacred,  twenty-seven  canied 
prisoners  to  Canada,  and  the  rest  fled,  scantily  clothed,  to 
Albany. '  Salmon  Falls  and  Casco,  Me. ,  were  also  attacked, 
captured  and  the  inhabitants  murdered  or  carried  captive 

1  Fearing  an  attacli:  upon  Albany,  Connectlcnt  ssd  Massachusetts  seat  ninety  sol- 
diere  to  tliat  point  in  1689,  under  Capt,  Joaatlian  Euil,  Or  this  force,  twenty-four 
men  were  from  Hampshire  Couiitj,  but  only  one  is  poaitlvsly  known  to  liare  been  a 
resident  o£  Nortbampton.  A  portion,  il  not  ali  ol  Capt.  Bull's  oommacd,  was  at 
Sebeuect&ay,  wheu  it  was  destroyed,  and  David  Buct  Jr..  of  Kortharapton,  was  cap- 
tured and  fiattled  to  Canada,  whence  he  never  returned.  He  was  the  son  of 
David  Burt,  the  ilrst  person  married  in  Northampton,  and  was  about  twenty  years  o£ 
B^e.  In  the  ofBcIal  list  of  prisoners  carried  to  Canada,  appears  the  name  of  John 
Webh,  who  may  have  been  a  restdent  of  this  town,  Joseph  Zflarks,  of  Brookfleld,  was 
among  the  oapttres,  Samuel  Beaman  of  Hatfield,  was  captured  hut  escaped,  and  Kob- 
ert  Alexander  and  Jonathan  Church  of  Deerfletd,  were  sJaln. 
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to  Canada.  This  raid  so  alarmed  the  country  that  the 
towns  in  Hampshire  County  constructed  fortifications  with- 
out delay.  Those  of  NorthamptOTi  have  already  been  de- 
scrihed. 

EipeditioQs  against  So  Uncertain  was  the  condition  of  affairs 
Poet  B oral  and  that  at  the  Suggestion  of  the  General  Court 
of  Massachusetts,  a  meeting  of  the  Com- 
missioners for  the  several  colonies  was  held  at  New  York, 
in  May.  It  was  decided,  among  other  things,  to  attempt 
the  capture  of  Quebec.  During  the  preceding  month  Mas- 
sachusetts had  fitted  out  an  expedition,  commanded  by  Sir 
William  Pbips,  which  had  taken  possession  of  Port  Royal, 
in  Acadia.  Encouraged  by  this  success  and  exasperated  by 
the  barbarities  of  the  French  and  their  allies,  the  colonies 
entered  with  alacrity  upon  this  more  hazardous  undertak- 
ing, A  fleet  of  thirty-two  vessels,  conveying  two  thousand 
men,  with  provisions  for  four  months,  sailed  from  Nan- 
tasbet  in  August.  The  attack  on  Quebec  failed,  and  in 
November,  Phips  returned  humiliated  and  crestfallen. 

Quota  of  troops  In  the  meantime  provision  must  be  made 
from  Hampshite  foj-  \^^q  protection  of  the  westcru  frontier, 
°'""'''  and  it  was  agreed  that  Massachusetts  should 

furnish  one  hundred  sixty  men  both  for  home  defense  and 
to  secure  Albany.  Major  Pynchon  was  ordered  to  enUst 
or  impress  sixty  men  from  Hampshire  County.  To  this 
he  stoutly  demurred,  stating  that  Hampshire  was  not 
able  to  spare  so  many  men.  The  towns  were  weak,  scat- 
tered and  exposed,  A  garrison  of  twelve  men  had  to  be 
kept  at  Deerfield,  and  there  was  constant  warding,  watch- 
ing, and  scouting  from  every  town,  "There  never  fails," 
writes  Pynchon,  "of  4  men  every  day  with  horses,  that  go 
about  12  miles  off  the  town  for  discovery  and  sometimes 
upon  intimation  of  danger  6  or  8  in  a  day  and  this  course 
we  shall  hold  to  prevent  surprise."  In  five  towns  in  the 
county,  there  were  four  hundred  fifty-four  soldiers,  of  whom 
.Northampton  could  furnish  the  largest  number.  The  fatal 
sickness  then  prevailing  in  th^  section,  made  it  still  more 
difficult  to  raise  the  men,  and  the  order  was  so  modified 
that  only  forty  men  were  required  from  Hampshire  County. 
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Of  these,  nine  were  from  Northampton,  eight  from  Spring- 
field, four  from  "Westfield,  six  from  Hatfield,  five  from 
Hadley,  five  from  Sufiield,  and  three  from  Enfield.  No 
troops  from  western  Massachusetts  joined  the  Quebec 
espedition.  Reports  of  Indians  near  the  upper  Hamp- 
shire towns  were  so  constant  that  the  soldiers  from  this 
county  were  retained  for  home  defense.  The  failure  of  the 
expedition  against  Quebec  left  the  frontiers  in  greater  peril 
than  ever.  The  victorious  French  and  their  dusky  allies,  it 
was  believed,  would  retaliate  at  once  upon  the  outlying  set- 
tlements of  the  colonies.  Scouting  parties  were  kept  in 
the  field  throughout  the  year,  a  gan-ison  was  maintained  at 
Deerfield,  and  the  utmost  diligence  employed  to  guard 
against  surprise. 

constam  vigiiBnce  Though  no  Indian  atrocities  were  commit- 
the  Pties  o(  ted  in  this  county  during  the  year,  alarms 
^*'^*^'  were  frequent,  and  the  military  authorities 

were  kept  constantly  on  the  alert.  Keports  of  the  enemy 
at  the  falls  above  Northfield,  at  Coasset,  and  at  other  places 
were  plenty,  and  in  June,  Capt.  Talcott  came  up  from  Con- 
necticut, with  a  company  of  horsemen,  but  he  did  not  re- 
main long.  Indians  from  New  York  were  prowling  about 
the  country,  insolent  and  unruly.  Two  of  them  were 
arrested,  and  one  of  them  shot  at  Deerfield,  while  attempt- 
ing to  escape. 

The  MiiitftTj  Com-  During  the  nine  years  in  which  King  Wil- 
panj  oi  North-  Ham's  War  continued,  Northampton  was  not 
^diuoo"  **"'  attacked,  and  none  of  her  citizens  were 
killed  by  the  enemy.  She  furnished  the  re- 
quired quota  of  soldiers,  and  was  ready  to  meet  any  emer- 
gency. After  the  controversy  concerning  military  officers 
had  been  adjusted,  the  company  seems  to  have  been  thor- 
oughly drilled,  and  when  the  opportunity  came  for  active 
service,  made  an  honorable  record.  The  number  of  soldiers 
liable  for  duty  in  this  town,  was  one  hundred  twenty-eight. 

AniDdiBnCamp     About    One    hundred   fifty   Indians,   men, 
near  Deerfleia.     womcn  and  children,  from  the  vicinity  of 
oiout  ™thBm!""     Albany,  settled  near  the  town  of  Deerfield. 
Their  camp  was  on  the  side  of  the  moun- 
tain, about  a  mile  south  of  that  town.    The  men  busied 
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themselves  with  hunting.  Game  was  scarce  in  the  vicinity 
of  Albany,  but  plenty  in  this  section.  Major  Pynehon  was 
suspicious  that  they  might  make  trouble,  and  wrote  to  the 
government  concerning  them.  He  stated  that  they  had  a 
pass  from  the  mayor  o£  Albany,  and  he  classes  them  as  "o' 
former  Enymy  Indians  w"'  Setled  at  Albany  til  now." 
Among  them  may  bare  been  and  probably  were  some  who 
had  formerly  lived  in  thia  region,  and  were  familiar  with 
those  hunting  grounds.  During  the  summer  they  had  been 
quiet  and  peaceable,  though  some  of  them  were  insolent 
and  thievish.  Major  Pynehon  in  his  letter  to  the  authori- 
ties, already  quoted,  expresses  fear  that  difBculties  might 
arise  with  them,  as  some  of  the  inhabitants  sold  them  rum 
and  cider.  "Were  y"  Indians  honest,"  he  writes,  "as  they 
pretend,  they  may  be  advantagious  in  scouting  &  giving 
notice  of  an  enemie  if  approaching ;  yet  also  being  so  Set- 
led,  they  have  opportunity  of  entertaining  an  Enemy  & 
betraying  y^  Townes,  if  they  should  p'^  false." '  He  sug- 
gests the  formation  of  a  company  of  minute  men  in  the 
upper  towns,  of  from  forty  to  sixty  strong,  who  could  be 
relied  on  in  case  of  sudden  attack,  and  by  occasionally 
showing  themselves  in  force,  demonstrate  that  the  towns 
were  not  altogether  defenseless.  A  proposition  to  write  to 
the  mayor  of  Albany  concerning  them,  was  also  made  by 
Pynehon,  and  he  referred  to  the  rumor  of  a  projected  in- 
vasion from  Canada. 

The  CommittBeB  of  Samuel  Partridge  of  Hatfield,  and  John 
Militia  act  in  the  King  of  Northampton,  wrote  to  the  gov- 
ernment in  behalf  of  the  Committees  of 
Mihtia  of  the  several  towns,  January  1,  169J,  relative  to 
these  Indians.  In  this  communication  they  report  that 
some  of  the  s 


"have  been  presnniptuoBS  and  bold  to  take  men's  com  without  leave 
and  otherwise  carry  it  prondiy.  Their  number  as  near  aa  we  can  come 
at  it,  is  between  40  and  50  fighting  men,  and  about  100  women  and  chil- 
dren. "We  propose  that  some  order  may  be  given  concerning  them, 
either  to  send  tliem  back  to  Albany,  or  for  such  a  settlement  among  us 
that  they  may  be  under  command  of  limits  and  bounds,"  ao  that  it  may 
be  known  with  whom  they  have  communication.  They  request  that  a 
garrison  may  be  allowed  them  such  as  had  been  provided  the  pi-eviouB 

1    See  letter  fa  full,  Sheldon's  History  of  Deerfleld,  pp.  228, 3S3. 
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winter,  and  propose  that  application  l^e  made  to  Oonnecticnt  for  one 
hnndred  men  for  two  montlia,  while  the  rivers  and  lakes  are  frozen, 
and  an  enemy  can  pass  on  the  ice.  Major  Pyncbon  endorsed  this  letter, 
saying  that  the  Indians  were  then  friendly,  but  were  very  unacceptable 
to  the  people. 

Reply  ot  the  Got-  In  their  reply,  the  Grovernor  and  Council 
emot  and  Coun-  ooiicur  ill  the  suggestloii  to  conimunicate 
with  the  mayor  of  Albany,  but  are  of  the 
opinion  that  there  will  be  difficulty  in  removing  the  In- 
dians while  they  are  peaceable  and  orderly ;  and  suggest 
that  their  actions  should  be  closely  observed,  but  in  a  man- 
ner that  will  avoid  giving  offence.  The  authorities  advise 
the  use  of  great  care  in  preventing  the  sale  of  strong  drink 
to  them  ;  leave  to  Major  Pynchon  the  responsibility  of  or- 
dering out  the  emergency  men  as  he  proposed ;  and  state 
that  Connecticut  has  been  notified  to  send  forty  or  fifty 
men  to  Deerfield  for  garrison  duty. 

Pynchon  lays  down     Negotiations  with  the  Indians  were  at  once 
the  Law  to  the     entered  upon  by  Major  Pynchon,  who  drew 

Red  Men.  ^     .  t  .    ^   ,       \    ,     t    !-. 

up  a  paper,  m  which  he  stated  the  case  m 
plain  and  forcible  language.  He  contended  that  they  ought 
not  to  have  settled  among  the  English,  without  liberty 
from  the  towns,  but  as  passes  had  been  issued  by  the  mayor 
of  Albany  for  hunting,  they  might  remain  during  the  win- 
ter, if  they  behaved  peaceably  and  soberly  and  orderly,  but 
after  that  they  must  go  back  to  Albany.  He  cautioned 
them  to  beware  of  strong  drink.  The  white  men,  he  said, 
were  not  allowed  to  sell  it,  but  if  they  did  the  Indians 
would  do  well  to  report  them.  They  were  not  to  wander 
from  their  encampment  without  permits,  nor  to  come  into 
the  towns  after  sunset,  to  disturb  the  watchers ;  nor  to  go 
armed  into  any  of  the  settlements ;  and  they  would  be  ex- 
pected to  give  notice  of  the  approach  of  any  enemies  of  the 
white  men. 

The  Indians  atete     In  auswer  to  the  abovo  conditions,  the  In- 

their  Case.  dians  acknowledged  that  they  should  have 

asked  liberty  to  settle ;  denied  having  any 

ill-will  towards  the  English ;   desired  that  their  squaws 

might  be  under  the  protection  of  the  whites  while  the  men 
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were  hunting ;  confessed  that  their  young  men  and  squaws 
would  buy  liquor  as  long  as  the  English  would  sell  it,  but 
were  afraid  to  inform  against  those  who  sold  the  strong 
drink,  lest  mischief  should  be  done  them  ;  and  professed 
that  they  were  ready  to  aid  the  white  men  by  giving  notice 
if  any  enemies  should  a 


Soldiers  arrire  Early  in  February,  Capt.  Whiting  with  fifty 
from  conuecH-  nien  Came  up  from  Hartford,  and  remained 
on  orgftniaes  his  '^  gafrison  at  Deerfield  throughout  the  win- 
Minote  Men.  ter.     Major  Pyachon   also   organized   two 

companies  of  minute  men,  and  held  them  in  readiness  for 
immediate  service.  Scouts  were  kept  constantly  traversing 
the  country  towards  Canada.  In  May,  the  Indians  were 
called  back  to  Albany. 

coQatant  Eioite-  No  attack  was  made  by  the  Indians  in  any 
™ent.  part  of  Hampshire  County  from  1689  to  and 

including  the  year  1693.  Rumors  of  the 
enemy  were  frequent,  and  there  was  constant  fear  of  an  in- 
road. Intimations  that  an  army  of  French  and  Indians  was 
on  the  march  from  Canada,  were  current  and  the  frontier 
towns  were  in  a  continued  state  of  excitement.  Some  of 
the  settlers  in  Deerfield  were  contemplating  another  re- 
moval, but  the  garrison  from  Connecticut  and  a  further 
strengthening  of  the  fortifications,  allayed  their  fears. 

Several  Per  sons  During  the  year  1693,  the  enemy  appeared 
Killed  at  D66r-  at  different  places  in  this  county,  and  sev- 
eral persons  were  killed.  In  June,  the 
three  daughters  of  Widow  Hepzibah  WeUs,  living  in  Deer- 
field, were  tomahawked  and  scalped.  Two  of  the  children 
died,  but  the  other  survived.  At  the  same  time  Thomas 
Broughton,^  wife,  and  three  children  were  killed.  Great 
alarm  was  caused  throughout  the  county  by  these  atroci- 
ties, and  soldiers  were  hastily  sent  from  the  other  towns  to 
Deerfield.  Two  companies  were  ordered  up  from  Connec- 
ticut, but  their  stay  was  short.  Capt.  Whiting,  with 
another  company,   came  soon  after,  and  remained  three 
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months,  Canada  Indians  were  supposed  to  "be  the  perpe- 
trators of  these  outrages.  A  hunting  party  of  Scatacook, 
N.  Y.,  Indians  were  in  camp  about  a  mile  north-west  of 
the  town.  Two  of  them,  accused  by  some  of  the  wounded 
victims,  were  arrested.  They  were  undoubtedly  present 
when  the  murders  were  committed,  though  not  actually 
guilty  of  any  of  them.  Complaint  was  made  by  the  rest  of 
the  Indians  to  Gov.  Fletcher  of  New  York,  and  the  matter 
was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Government  of  Massa- 
chusetts. The  two  Indian  prisoners  were  ordered  to  be  re- 
leased by  Gov.  Phips,  but  they  escaped  before  the  order 
reached  the  valley. 

Indian  0utra*re  at     On  the  37*"  of  July,  a  party  of  Canada  In- 
BrookflBia,  dians,  twenty-six  in  number,  killed  six  per- 

sons at  Brookfield,  and  carried  away  cap- 
tive three  others^a  man,  a  woman,  and  an  infant.  The 
child  was  killed  the  next  night.  Only  a  small  garrison  had 
been  assigned  to  Brookfield,  and  messengers  were  dis- 
patched to  Springfield  for  help.  Major  Pynchon  called  out 
fifty-eight  mounted  men — twenty  from  Springfield,  eight 
from  Westfield,  and  the  rest  from  Northampton,  Hadley 
and  Hatfield — and  placed  them  under  the  command  of 
Capt.  Thomas  Colton,  of  Springfield. 

Pursuit  and  Dfsper-  As  a  portion  of  the  Northampton  Company 
aion  of  the  Enemy,  served  Under  Capt.  Colton,  the  following 
extracts  from  a  letter  of  Major  Pynchon  to 
Gov.  Phips,  dated  Springfield,  Ang.  1'',  1693,  giving  a  mi- 
nute and  graphic  account  of  this  march  and  its  results,  are 
of  interest: — 

"  On  Saturday,  Jiily  29,  Capt.  Colton  began  his  march  out  of  Qua- 
baug  about  10  o'clock  in  the  morning  (having  been  detained  by  the 
rain)  with  42  men,  having  left  16  at  the  garrison,  because  he  knew  not 
certainly  that  the  Indiams  had  drawn  off.  He  went  to  Wolcott's  house 
where  the  enemy  kept  their  rendezvous,  found  their  tracks  to  go 
through  Wolcott's  lot,  &  followed  the  same— soon  came  to  where  the 
enemy  fli'st  lodged  after  the  mischief  at  Quabang,  viz :  Thursday  night 
last  which  was  about  10  miles  Northerly  from  Wolcott's  house,  where 
they  IdUed  Mason's  child  which  they  had  taken  away,  the  mother,  as 
also  yoimg  Lawrence  about  18  years  of  age,  being  then  captives  with 
them.  After  a  small  halt,  our  men  came  where,  as  they  supposed,  the 
enemy  dined  the  next  day,  their  3*  day  from  Quabaug;  there  they  killed 
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a  mare  of  H.  Giltoert'e,  which  they  had  taken  to  carry  their  load,  & 
there  also  they  had  broken  the  drum  taken  from  Lawrence's  house. 
Ovir  soldiers  pnrsning  came  to  a  great  pond,  30  miles  or  more  off  Qija^ 
baug,  where  they  found  the  enemy  lodged,  the  3''  iiiglit.  Here  they 
found  a  horse  of  Mason's  killed,  &  fresh  tokens  of  them,  their  fire  not 
out,  which  encouraged  the  soldiers  much  though  the  way  was  hideous, 
swamps,  stones,  brush,  &c.,  scarce  passable  for  horses— went  6  or  7 
miles  further  that  Saturday  witli  their  horses;  finding  they  could  not 
get  along  with  horses,  they  left  aU  their  horses  &  men  that  could  not 
foot  it;  19  men  were  dismissed  &  ordered  to  bring  the  horses  after. 
Capt  Colton  with  23  men,  the  most  likely,  pursuing  the  enemy  on  foot, 
lightning  themselves  of  their  coats  &  withoTit  provisions;  they 
hastened  that  if  possible  they  might  come  upon  the  Indians  before 
night.  But  night  came  on  before  any  Indian  could  be  seen,  the  Capt. 
having  gone  7  or  8  miles  very  briskly,  after  he  left  his  horse,  and  he 
was  forced  to  take  up  lodgings.  Way  very  bad.  Horses  came  up 
within  3  miles  of  the  foot  that  night  (Saturday)  which  was  3''  night  the 
enemy  bad.  been  gone. 

"In  the  morning  of  Lords  Day  July  30,  the  men  resolutely  bent, 
thonght  they  were  near  the  enemy;  &tliey  set  off  early  before  the 
horses  came  up.  When  they  had  gone  about  1^  mile,  they  came  upon 
the  enemy  in  a  moat  hideous  thick  woody  place,  when  within  3  or  4 
rods  of  them  they  discerned  them  not,  till  they  heard  them  laughing. 
Presently  the  Capt.  made  signs  to  his  few  men  to  come  up  &  compass 
them  about,  who  did  accordingly,  about  10  of  his  men  only  just  at  bis 
heels,  the  place  obscure,  the  enemy  hardly  to  be  seen,  ha-ring  also  cut 
down  hushes  to  shelter  themselves,  j^t  made  a  shot  upon  them,  as 
many  of  our  men  as  had  advantage,  the  rest  of  our  men  also  readily 
coming  up  gave  their  volley  also,  just  as  the  Indians,  rising  up,  being 
at  breakfast  about  sim  a  quarter  of  an  hour  high.  Our  men  could  not 
all  make  shot  at  once,  those  that  at  first  had  not  opportunity  did 
it  at  the  Indians  beginning  to  budge  away,  none  of  our  men  failing; 
and  the  Indians  not  knowing  or  discerning  them  till  the  bullets  were  in 
some  of  their  bodies,  &  others  of  them  alarmed  by  the  volleys,  ran 
away ;  not  having  opportonity  to  fire  on  ouv  men.  The  Capt.  says  the 
enemy  fired  but  one  gun,  though  some  of  the  soldiers  say  another  was 
fired  &  that  the  Indian  quivered  so  he  could  not  hold  bis  gun  steady. 
They  all  ran  that  bad  life  to  do  it  in  an  instant,  &  in  such  a  hideous 
thicket  that  our  men  could  not  see  nor  find  an  Indian  more.  Our  men 
MUed  4  certain,  outright,  which  the  Capt.  saw  &  is  snre  of;  most  of 
the  soldiers  say  there  were  6  killed  outright,  with  one  that  being 
wounded,  one  of  our  men  ran  up  to  &  dispatched  with  his  hatchet. 
Many  were  sorely  wounded  &  no  donbt  ran  into  holes  to  die,  for  our 
men  say  the  brush  was  bloody  in  many  places,  which  it  was  hardly 
possible  to  make  discovery  of,  &  Capt.  Colton  says  he  saw  blood  on  the 
ground  as  well  as  on  the  bushes.  The  Indians  ran  away  so  suddenly 
that  they  left  their  powder  &  haU,  though  some  snatched  up  their 
guns.  Out  men  brought  away  9  gvms,  30  hatchets,  4  cutlasses,  16  or  18 
horns  of  powder,  besides  3  barks  fwU  neatly  covered  about,  1  or  2  lbs. 
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in  a  bark.  Also  the  scalps  otir  men  got  from  them  &  burnt  them.  Our 
naen  here  regained  the  two  captavea  the  enemy  carried  away,  Mason's 
wife  &  young  Lawrence,  &  brought  them  back  in  safety,  leaving  plun- 
der which  they  could  not  bring  ofE,  rendering  it  unserviceable.  On 
their  return  they  met  their  horses  within  S  miles  of  them. 

'■The  relation  of  Mason's  wife  {the  young  man  was  tired  &  amazed), 
a  lively  intelligent  woman  ia,  that  these  Indians  that  were  at  Quabaug 
were  only  36,  i  more  of  their  company  went  off  from  them.  They  say 
they  belong  to  Canada  &  were  from  Pemaquid.  Designed  to  fall  upon 
Nashua,  but  their  scouts  sent  thither  found  them  in  a  watchful  and 
careful  posture.  They  bent  their  way  to  Quabaug — saw  a  house  by 
climbing  a  tree  on  a  high  hill  (must  he  Lawrence's)  lay  about  the  place 
6  days  &  at  last  did  the  mischief — would  not  go  near  the  fortification — 
told  Thos.  Lawrence  if  be  would  tell  them  truly  what  men  were  in  It, 
they  would  spare  his  life.  He  told  them  6  Then  presently  they 
knocked  him  down  &  scalped  him  bhe  s'lv"  her  husband  having  no 
weapon,  beat  them  off  a  great  while  with  his  hand,  till  they  cut  his 
hand,  and  they  were  very  cowardU  afraid  t  meidle  with  her,  that  if 
she  had  a  weapon,  she  thinks  she  might  have  escaped ;  many  things  she 
liad  of  them,  one  of  them  speaking  good  English."    *    •    *■ 

In  a  postcript  Pjnchon  writes  "What  I  much  wonder  at,  one  of  the 
soldiers  a  Smith  (blacksmith)  of  Northampton,  says  that  one  of  their 
hatchets  he  knows  well  that  he  made  it  about  a  year  ago."  ^ 

Some  of  these  savages  had  undoubtedly  lived  in  this 
section,  and  had  come  back  to  murder  and  plunder  their, 
former  friends.  The  soldiers  returned  to  their  homes  on  the 
31",  leaving  a  garrison  of  six  or  eight  men"  at  Brookfield. 

The  Purauit  Rash  This  pursuit  of  the  savages  through  swamps 
""^  ^®°*"'Y  and  thickets,  as  well  as  the  final  attack  upon 
diers  BswardBd  their  camp,  was  rash  and  venturesome.  The 
for  the  Service.  English  escaped  ambuscade  and  massacre 
only  because  the  Indians  did  not  dream  of  pursuit.  Colton 
pushed  rapidly  forward,  upon  an  exceedingly  fresh  trail, 
apparently  without  the  slightest  precaution,  and  was 
almost  as  much  surprised  as  the  Indians  themselves,  when 
he  discovered  their  camp.  He  succeeded,  however,  and 
brought  away  substantial  tokens  of  victory.  The  General 
Court  rewarded  the  men  engaged  in  this  expedition,  and  in 
December,  granted  them  £40  and  all  the  plunder  obtained. 
The  latter  was  to  be  shared  equally  among  the  soldiers. 
This  equal  division  of  the  spoils  dissatisfied  the  Northamp- 
ton men  and  they  quickly  manifested  their  disapproval. 
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offloeca  of  tie     It  seeiBS  highly  probable  that  Capt.   Pre- 
Northampton     served  Clapp,  Lieut.  John  King,  and  Ens, 
m'o'na  tVa  t^     Baker,   who  were    elected    officers    of   the 
against  the  Pro-     Northampton  company,  in  1690,  served  in 
of'tbe  piQQder"     t^^^  expedition.     At  least  they  were  greatly 
interested  in  its  resnlts  and  were  mnch  dis- 
pleased with  the  disposition  of  the  spoils  as  ordered  by  the 
Legislature.     In  February,  169|,  they  petitioned  the  Court, 
protesting  against  an  equal  division. 

They  urge  first,  that  much  pliander  was  left  behind  "which  might 
have  heen  hronght  away  by  men  who  came  away  empty."  This  they 
did  "  from  choice,  not  necessity,  and  left  mnch  which  became  a  supply 
to  the  enemy."  Second,  those  who  "brought  away  plunder  have 
dearly  earned  it ;  they  were  TO  miles  from  home,  wearied  and  spent 
loaded  with  their  own  arms  and  in  danger  of  being  pTirened ;  what 
they  have  brought  away  is  hardly  a  recompense  for  their  labor;  few 
men  would  have  given  12*  for  a  gnn  then.  Third,  Great  part  of  the 
men  that  ataid  with  the  horses  deserve  blame  rather  than  recompense ; 
10  men  were  sufQcient  to  tarry,  whereas  19  did  tarry  and  wonld  not  he 
persuaded  to  adventure  farther  against  the  enemy.  It  seems  hard  that 
valor  and  cowardice  shoiUd  have  the  same  reward ;  that  the  travel, 
hazard  and  labor  of  our  men  should  be  overlooked  and  other^  made 
equal  to  them,  who  deserted  them  and  exposed  them  to  danger," 

This  document  was  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Stoddard, 
but  the  remonstrance  apparently  was  of  no  avail,  and  for 
once  "valor  and  cowardice"  were  equally  rewarded. 

Attempted  Nego-  An  attempt  was  made  in  1694,  to  treat  with 
tiationa  witb  tbe  the  westeHi  ludians.  Commissioners  from 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  New  Jersey  and 
Connecticut,  with  a  guard  of  sixty  horsemen  frorti  Connec- 
ticut, proceeded  to  Albany.  Here  a  conference  was  held 
with  a  delegation  from  the  Five  Nations.  Many  presents 
were  given  to  the  Indians,  but  the  result  was  not  satisfac- 
tory. Little  was  gained  beyond  liberal  assurances  of 
friendliness  and  good  will  towards  the  English. 

aq  Attack  OQ  Deer-  DeerfieM  was  attacked  by  a  body  of  French 
field  BepuiBed.  and  Indians,  under  M.  Castine,  Sept.  15'", 
1694.  No  intimation  of  the  approach  of 
the  hostile  army  had  been  received,  and  the  enemy  were 
close  upon  the  place  before  their  presence  was  suspected. 
Daniel  Severance,  who  discovered  them,  was  shot,  and  the 
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alarm  thus  given.  Having  failed  in  their  intended  sur- 
prise, the  assailants  were  readily  driven  off.  Two  men 
were  wounded,  one  of  whom  was  Richard  Lyman  of 
Northampton,  a  member  of  the  garrison.  Mrs.  Hannah 
Eeaman  kept  school  north  of  the  fort,  outside  of  the  stock- 
ade. Hearing  the  alarm,  teacher  and  pupils  fled  to  the 
fort,  which  they  reached  in  safety,  though  pursued  and 
fired  upon. 

Friendly  Indians     A  Small  company  of  Albany  Indians  were 
^^«^-  engaged  in  hunting  near  the  Ashuelot  River 

and  in  August,  eight  or  nine  of  them  were 
killed  by  hostile  savages.  Major  Pynchon  sent  Capt.  Col- 
ton  with  a  company  of  horsemen  in  pursuit  of  them,  but 
without  success. 

A  Party  oi  Deerfleid  In  August,  1695,  five  Decrfleld  men  started 
Men  AmDusiiea.  for  the  mill,  three  miles  distant,  with  bags 
of  grain  on  horses.  Within  a  mile  of  the 
village  they  were  fired  upon  by  Indians,  who  were  lying  in 
wait  for  them.  One  of  their  number,  Joseph  Barnard,  was 
wounded  and  fell  from  his  horse.  His  companions  re- 
mounted him  and  started  to  retrace  their  steps.  In  a  few 
moments  his  horse  was  shot.  He  was  placed  upon  another, 
hut  was  again  wounded  before  proceeding  many  steps. 
All  managed,  however,  to  reach  the  stockade  without  fur- 
ther mishap.  Barnard  lingered  for  some  weeks,  but  event- 
ually died  of  his  wounds.  Hot  pursuit  was  made,  but  the 
enemy  escaped.  Pynchon  in  reporting  this  disaster  states 
"Dearefeild  men  &  a  parcel  of  N'^ampton  men,  y*  had 
bene  vp  y^  River,  being  just  come  in,  went  out  after  y™ 
imediately,  about  thirty  or  forty  men  in  al  (beside  more  y' 
followed  from  Hatfield  &  N'"),"  After  pursuing  the  ene- 
my seven  or  eight  miles,  the  trail  was  lost  and  they  re- 
turned. About  tldrty  men,  under  Lieut,  Hollister,  were 
sent  up  from  Hartford,  who  ranged  the  woods  for  about 
three  weeks  and  then  returned,  leaving  a  garrison  of 
twelve  men  at  Deerfleid.  Indians  were  reported  as  having 
been  seen  near  Northampton,  HEidley  and  Springfield,  and 
constant  scouting  was  carried  on  in  all  directions. 

This  attack  upon  the  party  going  to  the  mill  and  the 
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death  of  Barnard,  coupled  with  constant  rumors  of  a  force 
of  six  hundred  French  and  Indians  on  their  way  to  attack 
Albany  and  annihilate  Deerfield,  spread  fear  and  distrust 
throughout  the  valley.  It  was  harvest  time,  but  people 
dared  not  venture  into  the  fields  to, gather  the  crops  with- 
out a  guard. 

The  Eiposad  Posi-     Deerfield  was  the  most  northerly  of  the  river 
tionofDeerfleia.     towus.     Its  exposed  uositiou  invited  attack, 

Oftpt.  Clapp  or-  T  ]        -i_  .  ,        .     -1  ij 

dered  on  Batj     ^™<i  Only  the  utmost  Vigilance  couLa  pre- 
t^re.  vent  surprise.    Many  straggling  Indians  in- 

fested the  forests,  and  parties  of  so-called  friendly  Indians 
from  the  vicinity  of  Albany  and  elsewhere,  were  in  hunt- 
ing camps  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  who  sheltered, 
if  they  did  not  encourage,  the  marauders.  Scarcely  a  day 
passed  without  reports  of  the  appearance  of  hostile  bands, 
followed  by  prompt  but  abortive  pursuit.  In  addition  to 
the  garrison  from  Connecticut,  soldiers  from  the  river 
towns  saw  much  service  in  Deerfield  and  vicinity.  Upon 
a  more  than  usually  startling  rumor  of  fresh  Indian  signs, 
Capt.  Olapp  of  Northampton,  with  a  detachment  of  twenty 
men  from  his  company,  "y'  most  apt  for  service,"  was 
ordered  to  "range  y^  woods  and  afford  y""  all  y*  assistance 
they  were  able."  They  went  to  Deerfield  on  the  25'"  of 
September  and  "  returned  y"  a?'"  at  Night,  making  little  or 
uoe  discovery  of  y*  enymy."  Yet  Pynchon  says  that  "one 
of  y^  garrison  soldiers  y'  was  at  Hatfield  goeing  vp  to  y* 
garrison,  discovered  two  Indians  about  2  miles  on  this  side 
of  Dearfield  Fort  &  fired  at  y",  as  he  says."  Capt.  Clapp, 
aware  of  the  weakness  of  the  garrison,  was  "very  sensible 
of  need  of  men  to  be  sent  vp  to  strengthen  y™  Sc  to  guard 
&  scout  about  while  they  issue  their  harvest."  Thereupon 
Pynchon  ordered  sixteen  men— eight  from  Northampton, 
and  four  each  from  Hatfield  and  Hadley — to  report  there 
for  duty.     They  were  to  remain  a  week  or  ten  days, 

Sucpcise  of  tiia     Notwithstanding  the  constant  scouting  and 
BeidiDg  Fumiy,     ready  pursuit  of  the  Indians,  they  contin- 
ued to  lurk  about  the  settlements,  falling 
upon  some  unsuspecting  household  in  an  unguarded  mo- 
ment.   Daniel  Belding  lived  a  short  distance  outside  the 
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stockade  at  Deerfield.  On  the  16""  of  September,  a  party  of 
Indians  surprised  a  couple  of  lads,  up  Green  River,  who 
were  lining  bees,  captured  one  of  them  and  pushed  on 
after  the  other,  hoping  to  catch  him  before  he  gave  the 
alarm.  They  came  upon  the  Belding  family,  killed  the 
mother  and  three  children,  and  captured  the  father  and 
three  others.  One  of  the  children  was  tomahawked,  but 
survived  the  blow  many  years.  The  Indians  with  their 
captives  started  at  once  for  Canada.  A  portion  of  the  gar- 
rison pursued,  and  had  a  harmless  skirmish  with  them  in 
Deerfield  meadows.  The  prisoners  were  sold  to  the  French 
in  Canada,  where  they  remained  about  two  years.  At  this 
time  there  were  in  the  garrison  at  Deerfield  nineteen  men. 
from  Northampton,  some  of  whom  were  undoubtedly 
among  the  number  that  puraued  the  enemy.  In  Joseph 
Parsons'  account  book,  they  are  named  as  soldiers  who 
"went  from  Deerfield,  Sept.  16,  Iti96."^ 

Friendly  indiias      The  "pretende'd  friendly  Indians,"  as  they 
suspeoted.  They     were  Called  by  Capt.  Partridge,  who  were 

Murder  Richard  ,,  ,   ,  ■  ^,  ,     ,         /.-.       tt 

Church.  allowed  to  encamp  m  and  about  the  Hamp- 

shire towns,  for  the  purpose  of  hunting, 
were  strongly  suspected  of  being  concerned  in  these  out- 
rages. Suggestions  were  made  by  the  local  authorities  that 
they  should  be  sent  "over  the  sea  or  near  the  sea  on  some 
island."  Did  that  mean  that  they  were  to  be  sold  into 
slavery,  as  had  been  done  in  PhUip's  war  ?  While  these 
Indians  were  undoubtedly  privy  to  the  murders,  it  is  not 
probable  that  they  had  up  to  this  time  perpetrated  any  of 
them.  They  showed  their  true  sentiments  towards  the 
whites,  however,  in  the  fall  of  1696.  In  October,  a  party 
of  the  New  York  Indians,  encamped  at  Hatfield,  murdered 
Richard  Church  of  Hadley.  This  affair  created  considera- 
ble excitement  throughout  the  county.  Church  had  been 
hunting  with  a  couple  of  Hadley  men,  and  when  the  In- 
dians found  and  killed  him  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Mt.  War- 
ner, having  parted  with  his  companions  some  time  before. 
The  Indians  had  been  ordered  not  to  hunt  on  the  east  side 
of  Connecticut  River,  and  it  was  believed  that  they  com- 
mitted the  deed  in  a  spirit  of    revenge.     The  body  of 

1    For  list  ol  names  see  appendix  D. 
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Churcli  was  found  towards  morning  of  the  next  day.  It 
had  "been  partially  stripped  and  scalped.  Several  Indians 
were  tracked  to  the  vicinity  of  Mt,  Tohy,  and  one  was  cap- 
tured, but  the  rest  escaped,  and  fled  to  the  encampment  at 
Hatiield.  Here  they  were  arrested,  and  the  rest  of  the 
band  disarmed  and  secured.  Four  Indians,  supposed  to 
be  immediately  concerned  in  the  murder,  were  examined 
before  three  justices,  the  ministers  of  Northampton  and 
Hadley  also  being  present.  They  were  questioned  separate- 
ly, and  at  first  denied  the  accusation.  One  of  them  finally 
turned  State's  evidence  and  the  rest  acknowledged  their 
guilt.'  The  prisoners  were  taken  singly  to  the  scene  of 
the  tragedy,  where  each  described  in  detail,  with  little  va- 
riation, the  position  of  the  several  parties  when  the  deed 
was  committed.  Two  of  the  culprits  charged  the  crime 
upon  their  companions.  The  four  Indians  were  tried  at  a 
special  session  of  the  court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  called 
for  the  purpose,  on  the  31"  of  October.  John  Pynchon  of 
Springfield,  Samuel  Partrigg  of  Hatfield,  Joseph  Hawley, 
Aa,ron  Cook  and  Joseph  Parsons  of  Northampton,  were  the 
Justices.  Two  of  the  prisoners  were  indicted  as  principals 
and  the  others  as  accessories.  They  were  each  declared 
guilty  by  the  jury,  and  the  principals  sentenced  to  be 
"shot  to  deatli,"  on  the  33'*  of  the  month.  They  were  ac- 
cordingly executed  at  Northampton,  under  the  direction  of 
Samuel  Porter,  Sheriff  of  the  county.  It  is  not  known 
where  in  Northampton  the  executions  took  place.  There 
was  no  jail  here  at  that  time.  This  was  an  example  of 
prompt  justice  worthy  of  more  frequent  imitation.  The 
murder  was  committed  on  the  5"'  of  October,  the  perpetra- 
tors were  arrested,  tried,  convicted,  and  paid  the  penalty  of 
their  crime  within  eighteen  days.  But  two  days  inter- 
vened between  their  arraignment  before  the  court  and 
their  execution.  The  other  two  prisoners  were  kept  in  cus- 
tody for  a  few  months  and  then  discharged. 

Compiwnta  of  the     The  Albany  Indians  were  greatly  incensed 

Albany  indiBns.      against  New  England  by  rumors  and  false 

reports  concerning  this  trial,   as  they  were 

made  to  believe  that  the  culprits  were  innocent.     Consid- 

1    Hiatory  of  Hadley,  pp.  363-865. 
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erable  correspondence  ensued  between  the  governments  of 
New  York  and  Massachusetts,  caused  by  the  complaints  of 
these  Indians.  A  detailed  copy  of  the  trial  and  evidence 
was  finally  sent  to  the  Governor  of  New  York,  and  the 
matter  was  dropped  in  1697,  The  band  of  Indians  re- 
mained in  their  encampment  between  Hatfield  and  Deer- 
field,  till  April  of  that  year,  when  they  disappeared,  ajid 
did  not  return,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  inhabitants. 

Pe  ftoe  signea  at     War  between  England  and  France  ended  in 
Eyawiek.  1697.      A  treaty  of    peace  was  signed  at 

Ryswick  on  the  20'"  of  September.  It  was 
proclaimed  at  Boston,  December  10''',  but  was  not  officially 
made  known  at  Quebec  till  September  of  the  following 
year,  consequently  hostilities  did  not  immediately  cease. 

Another  Tragedy  in  In  July,  1697,  Sorgt.  Samuel  Field  of  Hat- 
Hatfteid  Mead-  g^ld,  was  killed  by  the  enemy.  About  a 
the  Party  and  Y^ar  aftorwaids,  another  tragedy  occurred 
KesoueoEthe  in  Hatfield  mBadows.  On  the  15'"  of  July, 
r  soners.  1698,  a  short  time  before  sunset,  a  party  of 
four  Indians  attacked  several  men  and  boys,  who  were  at 
work  in  the  north  meadow,  John  Billings  and  Nathaniel 
Dickinson  Jr. ,  were  killed,  and  Samuel  Dickinson  and  a  lad 
named  Charley were  captured.  The  father,  Nathan- 
iel Dickinson,  had  bis  horse  shot  under  him,  but  escaped. 
The  savages,  with  their  captives,  immediately  started  up 
the  river  in  canoes.  Intelligence  of  this  affair  was  at  once 
sent  to  Deerfield,  thirteen  miles  distant.  Suspecting  that 
the  assailants  had  escaped  in  canoes,  a  party  of  thirteen 
men,  under  command  of  Corp.  Benj.  Wright  of  North- 
ampton, started  the  same  evening  in  pursuit.  In  it  were 
two  men  from  this  town,  the  rest  were  either  Deerfield  men 
or  members  of  the  garrison  there.  They  proceeded  up  the 
river  about  twenty  miles,  t«  the  present  town  of  Vernon, 
Vt.,  reaching  there  about  daylight.  Having  placed  their 
horses  in  a  safe  position,  they  lay  in  wait  upon  the  river 
bank.  When  the  enemy  appeared  on  the  opposite  aide  of 
the  stream,  the  English  fired  and  wounded  one  of  them. 
The  Indians  and  one  of  the  boys  jumped  into  the  river  and 
gained  the  shore.     Seeing  that  the  savages  were  about  to 
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kill  the  lad,  fire  was  again  opened,  sending  them  instantly 
to  cover.  The  boy  managed  to  join  his  companion  in  the 
canoe,  and  both  succeeded  in  crossing  the  river  in  safety. 
One  of  the  Indians,  attempting  to  intercept  them,  was  shot. 
Five  or  six  men  then  embarked  in  the  canoe  iu  order  to  get 
possession  of  the  other  one,  which  had  lodged  on  an  island, 
a  little  distance  down  the  stream.  The  Indians  concealed 
themselves  on  the  opposite  bank,  and  when  the  English  ap- 
proached, Jii-ed  upon  them,  killing  Nathaniel  Ponieroy  of 
Deerfield.  He  was  the  son  of  Joshua  Pomeroy  of  North- 
ampton, who  removed  to  Deerfield  in  1G84,  and  was  the 
last  soldier  who  fell  in  this  war.  The  Indians  who  made 
this  raid  were  Pocnmtncks,  and  were  known  to  the  captive 
boys. 

The  Pursuers  Ba-     In  1698,  the  men'  engaged  in  this  affair  pe- 
"""^Bd  ^"1°""     titioned  the  GJenerai  Court  for  compensa- 
tion.    This  document  was  signed  by  Jon- 
athan Wells,  Joseph  Hawley  and  Samuel  Partridge.     In  it 
they  say :  — 

"We  are  of  opinion  tliat  the  persona  above  mentioned  onght  to  be 
well  rewarded.  The  3  flrst  Newly  come  into  Deerfield  weary  ont  of 
the  woods,  and  upon  hearing  of  the  news  from  Hatfield,  fovir  of  the 
town,  with  seven  of  the  garrison  joining  with  them,  went  away  iu  the 
Night.  Their  Journey  was  difficult,  their  undertaMug  hazardous.  The 
issue  successful,  &  we  hope  of  good  consequence.  The  ready  spirit  of 
the  Soldiers  to  go  out  tho  imder  pay  already,  we  beleive  will  be  taken 
notice  of  for  their  incouragement.  The  time  of  their  service  may  well 
be  esteemed  two  dayes.  They  travelling  all  the  Night  Before  and  the 
first  three  the  night  after  from  deerfield  to  Northampton,  where  they 
did  belong.    They  all  found  themselves  horses  and  provisions." 

In  response  to  the  above  petition,  the  Legislature  granted 
£33  to  these  men,  to  Benjamin  Wright  £3,  to  the  "sis  in- 
habitants" £2  each,  and  to  the  garrison  soldiei's  each  £1. 
Col.  Schuyler  and  others  went  to  Canada,  the  same  year, 
to  rescue  and  bring  back  the  English  captives.  Between 
twenty  and  thirty  prisoners  were  redeemed ;  among  them 
were  the  survivors  of  the  Belding  family,  and  others  be- 
longing in  Deerfield. 

1  The  naaias  o(  the  persona  who  wern  engaged  in  this  pursuit  were  the  following  : 
"Benj,  Wripht,  Corporftl  o(  the  troop,  Leafler;  Beuj,  Stibblns,  Jonathan  Taylor, 
troopers,  of  Norlhamptoo;  Thomas  Wells,  Banonl  More,  EbecaBer  Stebbiiis,  Nath, 
Pumrey,  Dragoons;  Corporal  gllUt,  BenJ.  King,  JonB,th.  Brooks,  Sam'l  Boot,  Jos.  Pet- 
ty, Jos,  CiesHOQ,  EsuBr;  Swlt,  Osirrison  Soldiers  at  Deerfield." 
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Josepli  Hawley  and  Joseph  Parsons  were  sent  to  Albany 
by  the  Council  to  report  tbis  outrage,  as  it  was  believed  to 
bave  been  perpetrated  by  a  party  of  Scatacook  Indians, 
They  bad  a  guard  of  five  men,  four  of  vrhom,  Benjamin 
Wrigbt,  William  King,  Benjamin  Stebbins  and  Jonatlian 
Taylor,  were  from  Northampton,  The  other  was  Corporal 
Gillett,  so  that  all  but  one  of  them  were  participators  in 
the  pursuit.  They  were  allowed  by  the  GenerEil  Court 
£33.13  for  expenses,  and  £6,8  for  services. 
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HATFIELD  BOUNDARY— OVERSEERS  OF  THE  POOR. 

Boundary  Line  wich  The  boundary  between  Northampton  and 
Htttfleid  in  Dis-  Hatfield  was  the  cause  of  a  lengthened  dis- 
'"' "'  agreement  between  the  towns,  and  the  oc- 

casion of  several  suits  at  law  between  certain  of  their  citi- 
zens. It  commenced  in  169i,  and  was  not  settled  for  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century.  This  controversy  seems  to  have  been  oc- 
casioned by  a  proposition  from  Northampton  to  perambu- 
late the  boundary  line.  From  the  Hatfield  records  it  ap- 
pears that  the  dissatisfaction  was  mutual,  though  subse- 
quent entries  upon  those  of  Northampton,  indicate  that  an 
examination  of  the  old  line  was  all  that  was  then  in- 
tended. Hatfield,  in  reply  to  this  suggestion,  stated  that 
application  had  already  been  made  to  Northampton  for  an 
alteration  in  the  line,  at  the  same  time  demanding  that 
they  "must  have  more  full  satisfaction  where  the  line  shal 
go  before  we  run  the  line,"  and  specifying  the  desired 
changes.  Northampton,  however,  insisted  upon  a  survey 
of  the  existing  line.  Hatfield  offered  to  run  the  line  ac- 
cording to  the  grant  of  the  General  Court,  Apparently  no 
attention  was  paid  to  this  overture  by  Northampton,  and 
in  February,  169^1  a  sharp  letter  was  forwarded  to  the  se- 
lectmen of  this  town,  in  which  Northampton  was  accused 
of  neglecting  to  settle  the  bounds.  Hatfield  was  willing  to 
run  the  line  according  to  the  records,  from  Capawonke 
meadow  nine  miles  on  a  west  line,  arguing  that 

"as  to  yoTir  pretended  settlement  of  boimde  with  Hadley,  there  wag 
not  then,  has  not  been  since  any  grant  of  conrt  of  such  boimds  to  you 
or  Hadley ;  and  laying  out  such  line  can  give  you  no  title  to  the  land. 
Hatfield  had  the  first  grant  of  said  land,  and  we  are  wronged  by  your 
cutting  wood  and  timber  on  said  land.  Your  neglect  may  occasion 
much  disturbance  and  Jaw  suits,  and  be  of  HI  report.  We  desire  to 
know  whether  you  wiU  nm  the  line  according  to  the  Court's  grant 
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To  this  ultimatum  probably  no  reply  was  made.  Cer- 
tainly  there  is  no  record  of  town  action  thereon. 

Hatfleia  Petitions  On  the  20'"  of  May,  Hatfield  appealed  to  the 
the  GeDera!  Legislature  about  the  matter.  This  petition 
stated  that  there  had  been  several  essays  by 
Northampton  and  Hatfield  "to  state  and  settle  their  north- 
erly bounds  upon  an  east  and  west  line,  upon  which  bound 
rightly  settled,  Hatfield's  southerly  bounds  depend,"  and 
requested  directions  concerning  the  same.  In  June,  the 
Court  appointed  Capt,  "Wells  of  Deerfleld,  Lieut,  Samuel 
Root  of  Westfield,  and  Mr,  Luke  Hitchcock  of  Springfield, 
"to  hear  what  each  town  had  to  say,  to  view  the  lines, 
and  make  return." 

Nortbunpton  Be-     In  August,  the  selectmen  of  Northampton 

monetratss,  forwarded  the  following  document   to  the 

authorities.     It  is  in  the  handwriting,   of 

Medad  Pomeroy,  chairman  of  the  board,  and  was  evidently 

prepared  by  him ;  — 

"  Having  heard  by  oTir  representative  that  oiw  neighbors  at  Hatfield 
have  petitioned  for  a  settlement  of  our  north  bounds;  which  thing 
seems  very  straage  to  us  that  they  should  be  ignorant  of  now ;  a  mat- 
ter which  they  were  formerly  so  weU  acquainted  with,  and  themselves, 
with  our  town  have  run  in  perambulation  without  any  question  of  our 
bound  being  settled,  which  bound  hath  been  stated  and  settled  for  35 
years  and  no  question  about  the  same  till  within  4  or  5  years. 

"1.  We  hope  and  trust  the  Honored  Court  will  give  us  leave  to 
speak  for  om^selves  before  anything  be  acted  by  them  in  the  matter 
further. 

' '  3.  We  thought  it  was  a  received  principle  that  the  General  Court 
were  to  resolve  such  things  as  the  Common  Law  cannot  determine ; 
And  there  our  neighbors  ought  to  have  repaired  for  relief. 

"3,  We  might  plead  the  law  in  page  3T  which  says  all  town  bounds 
shall  continue  as  heretofore  granted  and  settled,  and  shall  be  run  once 
in  3  years  and  marks  renewed,  which  thing  has  been  attended  to  for  35 
years  by  both  towns  peaceably  ajid  quietly  till  3  or  4  years  past. 

"  We  hope  you  wOl  leave  the  case  as  it  was ;  the  law  being  ordained 
to  relieve  towns  and  persons  that  are  damaged  where  we  judge  they 
oi^ht  to  have  sought  for  relief. 

Medad  Puhry         J 
John  Clakke  f 

Wm  Clarke  r  Selectmen. 


Northampton,  Ang,  14,  1697." 


Thos  Shelden         ) 
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NortbsmptoQ  D  B  -  The  Committee  named  above,  met  on  the 
oifnes  to  Appeao:  fl^st  (j^y  of  September.  Hatfield  was  rep- 
islftti^e  Commit  resented  by  three  men,  but  the  committee 
*««■  reported  that  "Northampton  sent  unto  us, 

and  said  they  would  wholly  decline  the  thing  at  this  time. 
Therefore  we  could  not  hear  what  they  had  to  say,  a,nd  can- 
not give  our  sense  therein.     We  make  no  other  report." 

Hatfleid  FiiBs  an-  IVom  the  Statement  made  by  the  North- 
other  Petition.  ampton  selectmen,  it  appears  that  the  con- 
troversy had  been  going  on  for  some  years, 
though  they  claim  that  the  line  had  been  repeatedly  per- 
ambulated by  both  towns  conjointly,  and  had  been  accepted 
as  correct  by  Hatfield,  Holding  this  opinion  and  relying 
upon  the  law  of  usage,  they  declined  to  meet  their  neigh- 
bors in  the  discussion  of  a  question  which  they  had  every 
reason  to  believe  had  been  settled  for  years.  But  Hatfield 
was  not  to  be  put  off.  On  the  3*  of  September,  another  pe- 
tition wa^  sent  to  the  General  Court,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing ia  the  substance ;  — 

They  state  that  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Court  to 
hear  the  parties,  view  the  lines,  etc.,  went  to  the  place 
"where  the  line  should  go,"  and  some  of  our  men  with 
them,  but  "Northampton,  though  we  gave  them  notice, 
refused  to  attend  this  motion,  and  so  what  has  been  done 
is  of  little  effect."  Reference  is  made  to  the  Northampton 
grant  of  Oct.  18"",  1634,  which  states  that  the  north  and 
south  line,  giving  them  their  breadth  upon  the  river,  shall 
be  from  the  little  meadow  (above  their  plantation)  called 
Capawonke,  down  to  the  head  of  the  Falls.  Their  second 
grant.  May  37'",  1685,  gives  them  nine  miles  into  the  woods. 
This  is  all  they  can  claim.    They  say  further :  — 

"Hatfield  grant,  May  11,  1670,  makes  Northampton's  northerly 
bounds  our  southerly  bounds,  all  the  land  for  6  miles  above  them  is 
granted  to  our  town.  It  Northampton  at  this  station  at  Capawonk 
meadow,  from  which  place  their  west  line  is  to  run,  do  first  nm  north 
1^  miles  and  then  a  west  line,  which  they  plead  was  by  an  agreement 
with  Hadley,  but  without  any  grant  of  conrt  to  Hadley  or  Northampton, 
it  takes  off  what  is  properly  }4  part  of  onr  bounds,  viz;  8640  a«rea  of  our 
land,  or  of  land  that  lies  directly  hack  of  our  town  plot."  They  re- 
quest the  General  Court  to  appoint  surveyors  to  run  the  line  from  Cap- 
awonk meadow  west  nine  miles  and  order  it  to  be  marked  out  and  to 
stand  for  Northampton  boonds. 

This  document  was  signed  by  the  selectmen  of  Hatfield. 
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Joseph  Hawiey  Ap-  At  a  meeting  held  in  September,  the  town 
pointed  Attomey.  "made  choice  of  M'"  Joseph  Hawley  to  be 
their  Attorney  to  Act  in  their  behalfe  in 
the  management  of  the  matter  at  the  general!  Conrt."  No 
further  action  seems  to  have  been  taken  by  the  Legislature 
in  regard  to  the  disputed  boundary  at  this  time,  and  it  re- 
mained unsettled  for  twenty-two  years. 

Hatfleia  otanathe  Hatfield,  howevor,  continued  to  agitate  the 
case  onoe  more,  matter,  and  iu  February,  170|,  accused 
Northampton  people  of  cutting  wood  'with- 
in its  bounds,  and  voted  to  apply  to  the  General  Court  for 
help.  In  announcing  this  action,  in  April  of  the  same 
year,  an  elaborate  appeal  was  made  to  Northampton  to  set- 
tle the  dispute.  Hatfield  professed  a  desire  to  accomplish 
a  peaceful  and  amicable  adjustment  of  the  diflculty,  and 
expressed  a  willingness  to  sacrifice  a  portion  of  its  rights  if 
a  satisfactory  settlement  could  be  reached.  At  the  same 
time  the  statement  was  reiterated  that  Northampton  had 
no  right  "according  to  the  General  Court's  grant,"  to  the 
boundary  it  claimed.  Unless  Northampton  came  to  some 
speedy  agreement  the  application  to  the  court  was  to  be 
pressed  forthwith. 

In  answer  to  this  communication,  Medad  Pomeroy,  Town 
Glerk,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  citizens  of  Hatfield,  in  the 
month  of  April.  In  it  he  recites  the  facts  about  the  origi- 
nal grant,  and  after  an  allusion  to  the  rejection  by  Hatfield 
of  a  former  proposition  for  a  settlement,  makes  another 
offer  which  would  give  to  Hatfield  the  land  in  dispute, 
owned  by  Mr.  Parsons,  in  place  of  a  somewhat  larger 
amount  (considered  of  less  value)  taken  by  Northampton, 
farther  from  the  river.  This  suggestion  was  consented  to 
by  this  town  in  May.  Little  effect,  however,  was  produced 
upon  either  town  by  this  correspondence,  or  by  the  petition, 
upon  the  Legislature,  but  the  matter  soon  got  into  the 
local  coui'ts, 

L^w  Suite  atiasiQ     The   Suggestion   of    Hatfield,   early  in  the 

To^stake"  cf     '^o^t^oversy,  that  law  suits  were  likely  to 

grow    out     of    the    unadjusted    boundary, 

proved  true.     The  owners  of  land  near  the  unsettled  line 
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quarreled  about  their  rights,  eis  might  naturally  have  been 
expected.  Some  of  the  Hatfield  men  demolished  a  portion 
of  Mr.  Parsons'  fence  on  "land  in  Timber  swamp,  granted 
to  him  by  the  town  of  Northampton."  Each  town  took 
the  side  of  its  own  citizens.  Hatfield  voted  that  "any 
person  may  fetch  away  Mr.  Parsons'  fence  set  up  as  we 
account  on  our  land ;  the  town  engages  to  save  harm- 
less any  person  who  shall  fetch  off  the  fence,  especially  N. 
Dickinson,  Jr."  In  February,  170J,  Northampton  voted  to 
appoint  a  committee  to  investigate  and  act  in  behalf  of  the 
town,  "And  in  case  the  committee  shall  Advise  M'Parsons 
to  sue  in  An  Action  of  trespas  And  the  Towne  of  Hatfeild 
plead  title  then  the  Towne  to  vindicate  M'  Parsons  title  re- 
specting the  land  M'"  Parsons  had  of  the  Towne."  The 
committee  did  advise  Mr.  Parsons  to  sue,  as  will  be  seen  by 
the  following  vote  passed  by  Hatfield,  February  35'",  1701  '■ 

"Joseph  Parsons,  Esq.,  has  commenced  a  snit  against  Corp.  Jona- 
Smith,  for  cutting  seTeral  scores  of  poles  on  a  tract  of  land  at  Dewey's 
swamp,  which  land  said  Parsons  pretends  to  own.  Voted  that  we  jns- 
tif y  said  Smith  and  plead  title  to  said  land  and  order  said  Smith  to 
plead  title  and  prosecute  said  plea." 

Northampton  was  then  invited  to  choose  "unconcerned 
men  with  us  to  view  the  records  and  see  where  the  line  is 
pitched."  If  this  was  refused,  then  Hatfield  was  to  pro- 
ceed ex-parte,  and  bring  in  evidence  of  boundary.  "If 
Northampton  will  settle  without  law  we  will." 

This  case  was  tried  before  Joseph  HawleyEsq.,  February 
35'",  1701,  and  decided  in  favor  of  Parsons.  Smith  appealed 
to  the  Inferior  Court,  to  try  title,  and  the  case  came  up  at 
the  April  term  in  Northampton.  The  jury  found  for  Par- 
sons, awarding  him  6s.  damages  and  S8s.  costs.  The  attor- 
ney for  Hatfield,  Eleazar  Frary,  carried  the  case  to  the  Su- 
preme Court,  at  Boston,  but  the  result  is  not  known.  In 
April,  Northampton  appointed  Ebenezer  Pomeroy  attorney 
with  "full  power  to  Constitute  one  or  more  Attorneys 
vnder  him  as  he  shall  see  meet." 

In  this  connection,  and  in  the  same  paragraph  with  the 
above  vote,  is  found  the  following,  by  means  of  which 
funds  were  obtained  for  meeting  the  expenses  of  the  case 
before  the  higher  court :  — 

"At  the  same  time  the  Towne  voted  that  the  three  gmis  w''  were  de- 
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livered  to  the  three  Captains  that  did  Belong  to  the  Towne  that  said 
gnne  should  be  sold  &  that  Ebenezar  Pamry  ahotild  be  supplyed  with 
money  out  of  the  eSects  of  said  gnns  for  going  to  Boston  And 
obliging  Layers  and  Insident  Charges  that  should  be  expended  in  said 
case." 

No  further  information  has  been  obtained  in  reference  to 
tbese  guns.  Perhaps  they  were  part  of  the  spoils  captured 
by  Capt.  Colton,  three  or  four  years  before.  Muskets  were 
probably  worth,  at  that  time,  about  one  pound  each.  How- 
ever, Northampton  seems  to  have  trained  them  upon  Hat- 
field with  good  effect,  for  they  furnished  the  means  to  carry 
on  the  legal  war  about  the  boundary,  The  three  captains 
to  whom  the  weapons  had  been  delivered,  were  undoubt- 
edly Capt.  Preserved  Clapp,  Capt.  John  Parsons,  and  Capt. 
Ebenezer  Pomeroy,  At  the  same  meeting,  the  town  appro- 
priated 33s.  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  jury's  view  of  the 
land  in  dispute. 

HfttfleidR6viTB3  N'o  Other  action  seems  to  have  been  taken 
the  QaestioQ.  'by  Hatfield  f or  fourteen  years,  when  the 
matter  w(us  once  more  agitated,  and  a  vote 
passed  again  to  petition  the  Legislature.  In  that  docu- 
ment, which  is  dated  June,  1719,  Hatfield  contended  that 
the  difficulty  was  of  thirty  year's  standing,  that  Northamp- 
ton refused  to  run  the  line  set  by  the  General  Court,  which 
was  westerly  from  the  Connecticut  River,  nine  miles  into 
the  woods,  but  claimed  from  the  Great  Eiver  aforesaid, 
sixty  rods,  then  a  west  line  to  the  end  of  the  bounds,  which 
line  came  within  a  mile  of  Hatfield  houses,  the  whole  length 
of  the  town,  and  destroyed  all  their  out  lots,  and  would 
bring  on  the  town  scarcity  of  wood  and  stone,  if  fenced, 
and  other  inconveniences.  They  pray  the  Court  to  order 
the  line  run. 

A  copy  of  this  petition  was  served  on  this  town,  and  both 
parties  were  heard  by  the  Court,  November  20'",  1719.  A 
committee,  consisting  of  John  Chandler,  William  Dudley, 
and  Thomas  How,  was  ordered  to  examine,  survey  and 
determine  where  the  station  to  run  nine  miles  west  from 
the  river,  on  the  northerly  bounds  of  Northampton  ought 
to  be,  or  what  else  was  proper  to  be  done. 
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And  it  is  flaoUj-  The  TCport  made  by  this  committee  was  ac- 
settiea.  cepted  Nov.  30'",  1720.     It  showed  that  the 

old  line,  first  established  with  Hadloy,  when 
Hatfield  was  part  of  that  town,  was  the  proper  one.  That 
boundary  had  been  perambulated  by  Hatfield  and  Hadley, 
and  ought  to  continue  to  be  the  proper  division  between 
the  towns  in  the  future.  The  sum  of  £17.3.4,  to  be  paid 
in  equal  proportion  by  both  towns,  was  allowed  by  the  Gen- 
eral Court,  for  the  expenses  of  the  committee.  In  April 
following,  committees  from  both  towns  surveyed  and  es- 
tablished the  hue  on  the  old  basis. 

Mr.  stoddftTd'a  Sal-  Mt,  Stoddard,  becoming  dissatisfied  with 
W7 1™  bB  Paid  in  the  manner  in  which  his  salary  was  paid, 
*'*"'*''■  in  1697,  requested  the  town  to  pay  him  £80 

in  money  in  semi-annual  payments,  instead  of  £100  in  pro- 
visions as  heretofore.  This  was  promptly  voted,  and  the 
same  year  Dea,  Ebenezer  Strong  was  chosen  collector  to 
gather  Mr.  Stoddard's  rate. 

A  New  Bridge  over  The  bridge  over  Mill  River  at  South  Street, 
Miu  Riyer  Or-  j^^d  become  impassable.  Twenty-five  years 
**"^*  before,  after  having  been  in  agitation  for 

ten  years,  a  "  horse  bridge "  *  had  been  built  at  this  point. 
Now  the  proposition  was  not  to  restore  the  horse  bridge, 
but  to  build  a  new  foot  bridge.  This  was  seemingly  pro- 
gression backwards.  The  ford  at  this  place  was  excellent. 
It  was  always  passable  except  in  times  of  high  water,  which 
usually  continued  but  a  short  time.  Whether  the  horse 
bridge  had  been  carried  away  by  a  freshet,  or  worn  out  by 
constant  use,  is  not  known.  As  the  cost  of  keeping  it  in 
repair  from  year  to  year  must  have  been  slight,  in  all  prob- 
ability it  had  been  somewhat  damaged  in  the  great  flood  of 

IS  the  stream,  but  generally  they  were 
n  followed  "horse  bridges"  lor  use  in 
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169^,'  and  had  not  improved  since  that  time.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1697,  the  town  made  choice  of  "M'  Joseph  Parsons 
And  Enos  Kingsley  to  Repair  and  make  good  foot  Bridges 
oner  the  Mill  riuer  so  as  to  Bute  the  Inhabitants  on  that 
side  of  the  riuer  vpon  the  Towne  charge  in  a  way  of  pro- 
portion As  we  repair  other  high  waies."  At  another  meet- 
ing, held  in  the  following  March,  the  town  "Allowed  sd 
men  thirty  shilling  ont  of  the  Towne  treasury  to  hire 
workmen,  and"  voted  "that  the  Surveiers  manage  the 
worke  According  to  their  order."  For  some  reason  not 
now  patent,  this  work  was  not  even  commenced.  Those 
persons  most  interested  in  it,  tired  of  the  delay,  took  the 
matter  to  the  Court  of  General  Sessions  for  the  county,  and 
the  town  was  "presented"  for  not  having  a  sufScient 
bridge  over  Mill  River.  At  the  September  term  of  the 
Com-t  in  1698,  an  order  was  passed  requiring  "Joseph  Par- 
sons, Esq.,  and  Enos  Kingsley  to  repair  and  make  good  the 
bridge  at  the  town's  charge,  and  call  out  men  to  work."  If 
they  refused  they  were  to  pay  23.  8d.  per  day. 

Ths  Pauper  Prob-  Material  progress  marked  the  years  l(i98 
lem.  OYerseers  and  1699.  Moasures  were  adopted  having 
pointed.  ^^  important  bearing  upon  the  well  being 

of  the  settlement,  morally  and  industrially. 
Strongly  emphasizing  the  social  and  economic  advancement 
of  the  community,  these  proceedings  demand  special  atten- 
tion. First  and  perhaps  worthy  of  the  highest  considera- 
tion was  the  problem  concerning  the  care  of  the  town  poor ; 
an  unsolved  enigma  that  still  vexes  the  statute  books  of 
more  modem  legislation.  While  ready  and  willing  to  sup- 
ply the  wants  of  the  truly  needy,  the  people  were  opposed 
to  harboring  the  idle  or  vicious.  No  drone  would  be  tole- 
rated. Every  person  able  to  work,  was  not  only  morally 
bound  to  earn  a  living,  but  if  unwilling,  was  to  be  com- 
pelled to  do  so  under  the  law.  A  class  of  paupers,  requir- 
ing each  year,  as  at  the  present  time,  a  large  appropriation 
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for  their  maiatenance,  was  then  unknown.  Aged,  infirm, 
or  "distracted"  persons,  who  became  paupers,  were  ordi- 
narily "  boarded  round "  at  the  houses  of  such  settlers  as 
were  willing  to  take  charge  of  them.' 

Unless  other  persons  were  specially  authorized  to  fill  the 
ofttce,  the  selectmen  were  empowered  to  act  as  overseers  of 
the  poor,  and  up  to  this  time  they  had  performed  all  such 
duties.  In  1699,  the  first  separate  board  of  officers  with 
that  title,  was  chosen.  The  vote  creating  the  commission, 
gives  the  reasons  governing  the  town  in  this  matter,  and  is 
appended  iu  full :  — 

"At  a  leagaJlTowne  meeting,  March : 7:1698,  the  Towne  Considering 
of  Seueral  p'sons  and  familes  in  the  towne  w''  if  they  were  not  taken 
care  of  so  that  they  followed  some  imploiment  so  as  that  they  might  he 
in  Capacity  to  maintaine  them  selaea  or  at  least  he  more  Likely  to 
maintaine  y"  seines  wonld  he  a  Towne  Charge  the  Towne  therefore 
chose  Leiut.  King,  Isaac  Shelden  Sen'  And  Enos  Kingsley  to  he  oner- 
seers  of  the  poore  to  take  care  of  snch  p'sons  by  proniding  for  them 
snch  thinga  aa  are  of  nesaesaity  And  to  take  care  that  none  of  y  Spend 
their  time  vnprofitably  or  Idly  observing  the  direction  of  y°  Law  in 
Such  cases :  that  so  tlie  Town  may  not  he  needlealy  at  charge  to  main- 
taine y""." 

This  vote  seems  to  have  been  aimed  at  certain  families  or 
persons  who  were  likely  to  become  a  burden  upon  the  town. 
It  was  an  "ounce  of  prevention"  designed  to  save  a 
"pound  of  cure."  The  duties  of  the  board  were  to  dis- 
courage rather  than  administer  to  poverty.  The  modern 
doctrine  of  helping  the  poor  to  help  themselves  was  here 
admirably  exemplified. 

Sheep  EaisiDg  En-     Foreseeing  that  the  country  must  depend 

eoucagad.  Land     upon  itself  in  a  great  measure  for  all  of  its 

PMtotBs"     *"     supplies,  the  government  enacted  laws  for 

the    establishment  and  encouragement  of 

sheep  raising.     Under  these  regulations,  the  industry  had 

greatly  thrived  throughout  the  country.    The  price  per 

head  fell  from  9s.  and  8s.  6d.  in  1690,  to  6s.  8d.  and  6s.  in 

1699,  a  pretty  good  indication  that  the  number  was  rapidly 

increasing.      Like   all   domestic  animals  pastured  on  the 

commons  or  in  the  woods,  sheep  were  placed  under  the  care 
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of  a  keeper ;  a  siepherd'  having  been  appointed  in  Nortli- 
ampton  more  tlian  thirty  years  before.  In  this  connec- 
tion conies  the  following  vote,  which  was  passed  early  in 
the  year  1699  :— 

"AtaLegaU  Towne  Meetting  Jamui  9;109|,  The  Towne  vpon  coh- 
sideratioa  the  great  Advantage  the  Raising  of  A  flock  of  Sheep  might 
be  to  them  in  order  to  theii  anplying  ol  them  -with  Clothing  and  other 
wiBe  And  that  in  order  there  imto  it  w&s  needf  nil  to  aet  Apart  some 
Land  to  be  cleared  for  the  more  Adnantagos  raising  A  flock  did  there- 
fore the  day  Aboue  sd  Seqnester  these  seuerall  parcels  of  Land  follow- 
ing w"''  were  to  ly  in  Common  for  the  free  feeding  of  sheep  the  first 
parcell  north  of  the  Slow  bridg  to  Hatfeild  homids  AH  that  Land  be- 
tween the  road  w"''  Leads  to  Hatfeild  and  the  great  Biner  the  second 
parcell  Ail  the  Common  Land  v"  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  road  w"' 
gos  out  at  the  west  end  of  the  Towne  to  the  pine  bredge  And  so  to  the 
milstone  moimtaine  All  on  the  north  and  south  side  of  the  highway 
w'''  Leads  to  Brotona  meadow  so  farr  as  the  Brook.  A  third  parcell  is 
oner  the  Mill  riner  on  the  south  aide  of  said  riuer  from  Pancake  hill  to 
Hockey  hill  and  so  to  Sandy  hiU  All  the  Common  Land  there." 

These  extensive  tracts  of  land  would  seemingly  be  sufB- 
cient  to  accommodate  all  the  sheep  raisers  for  many  years. 
It  is  not  probable,  however,  that  all  of  it  became  imme- 
diately available,  or  that  more  than  a  moiety  of  it  was 
needed  at  that  time,  A  portion  of  this  land,  the  parcel 
first  mentioned,  in  the  north-eastern  section  of  the  town, 
near  the  great  river,  was  still  designated  as  "sheep  pas- 
tures," on  a  map  of  Northampton,  issued  in  1831. 

Preaerration  of  the  The  importance  of  preserving  the  forests 
Forests.  By-Laws  ^nd  protecting  the  timber  in  them  received 
concern ng  em.  ^gpgg^^g^  recognition  iu  town  meeting. 
Nothing  destroyed  their  younger  growth  so  efEectually  as 
the  frequent  burnings,  both  by  the  natives  and  the  white 
men.  A  general  sentiment  prevailed  throughout  the  valley 
for  many  years  that  there  was  great  danger  of  a  scarcity  of 
timber  for  building  purposes.  In  nearly  all  the  towns,  reg- 
ulations were  adopted,  governing  and  restricting  the  trans- 
portation of  lumber  of  various  kinds,  to  other  places. 
Each  town  desired  to  preserve  all  that  was  within  its  own 
limits  for  home  consumption.    This  feeling  was  airgmented 

1  Sheep  suffered  greatly  from  the  depredations  of  wild  animals.  Hurdles  for 
tbeir  protection,  to  keep  them  from  stmying,  were  In  common  use.  A  teeper  with 
hurdles  was  employed  for  roatiy  years  In  Hatfleld.  In  1683,  the  whole  numbec  ot 
sheep  in  that  town  was  391.    The  expense  ot  the  shaphard,  hurdles,  etc,,  which  was 
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by  the  constant  drain  upon  the  forests  for  fire  wood.  An 
indiscriminate  use  of  them  for  that  purpose  would  be  likely 
to  greatly  lessen  the  lumber  production.  Consequently 
stringent  regulations  were  adopted  at  various  times  to 
guard  against  the  mischief.  In  1699,  the  town  adopted  a 
by-law  regulating  at  least  one  branch  of  the  subject.  The 
avowed  reason  for  this  enactment  was,  in  the  language  of 
the  vote, 

"the  great  difficulty  we  are  in  to  get  fire  wood  and  in  future  time 
like  to  be  exposed  to  greatterdifBculty  by  reason  of  a  custom  men  haue 
to  cut  downe  the  young  wood  of  atadles  and  the  Like  w=''  if  it  be  not 
preuent«d  is  like  to  prone  a  great  dammage  to  the  Towne." 

It  forbade  the  cutting  of  certain  sizes  of  young  wood  or 
staddles.  Previous  votes  had  designated  the  sizes  of  such 
undergrowth  as  it  was  allowable  to  cut,  and  each  had  be- 
come more  stringent  in  this  respect.  Heretofore  none  that 
was  not  above  "five  inches  over,"  was  permitted  to  be 
used  for  fire-wood.  Now  "nine  inches  ouer  at  the  stubb," 
was  the  limit.  The  transgressor,  "if  there  be  Aboue  three 
stadles  less  than  nine  inches  at  the  stub,  in  his  Load  "  was  to 
"  forfeit  his  Load  of  wood  or  three  shillings  in  money,  one 
halfe  to  the  informer  the  other  halfe  to  the  vse  of  the 
towne."  Any  one  in  need  of  small  timber  was  to  apply  to 
the  selectmen,  who  were  empowered  to  grant  "  Liberty  to 
him  according  as  his  need  requireth."  Committees  were  ap- 
pointed in  different  parts  of  the  town  to  see  that  these  by- 
laws were  properly  enforced.  If  any  member  of  this  com- 
mittee should  see  any  "  staddle  wood  come  into  the  town" 
that  did  not  come  within  these  regulations,  he  was  "to 
make  A  demand  of  y'  wood  or  the  three  shillings  aforesaid 
and  on  refusal  to  deliuer  the  wood  or  pay  the  money,"  the 
party  was  to  be  complained  of  to  the  committee  appointed 
to  prosecute  such  cases.  If  the  above  committees  refused 
to  act  against  the  offenders,  they  were  to  be  sued  by  the 
prosecuting  committee  for  the  fine  of  twenty  shillings,  laid 
against  them  for  neglecting  their  duty.  This  last  named 
committee — "Ebenezar  Wright  and  Ebenezar  Pumry" — 
were  empowered  to  sue  not  only  the  parties  who  infringed 
the  law  against  cutting  staddles,  but  also  to  prosecute  the 
members  of  the  other  committees  who  neglected  their  du- 
ties. This  order  or  by-law  was  approved  by  a  Justice  of 
the  Peace,  and  was  thus  made  legal  and  binding. 
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RsguiatioQs  about  During  the  same  year,  action  was  taken 
Feeding  the  Com-  concerning  the  use  of  the  common  field  or 
meadow,  for  universal  feeding.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  year  a  vote  was  passed  prohibiting  free 
feeding  therein.  It  was  to  he  fenced  as  soon  as  the  frost 
would  permit  and  so  kept  throughout  the  year.  This  order 
was  to  he  in  force  seven  years.  It  was  not  satisfactory,  and 
in  September,  another  vote  was  passed  providing  that  the 
common  field  should  be  free  for  feeding  from  September  to 
December,  and  after  that  the  meadow  was  to  be  kept  clear 
of  all  cattle.  Rates  for  impounding  cattle  were  voted  this 
year.  Field  drivers  were  to  have  six  pence  for  all  cattle 
and  horses,  four  pence  for  swine,  and  two  pence  for  all 
sheep  impounded,  paid  them  out  of  the  town  rate.  All 
persons  whose  animals  were  impounded  were  to  pay  such 
prices  as  the  county  law  demanded. 

School  Fuel.  Although  the  town  had  assumed  the  pay- 

ment of  the  school-master's  salary,  it  did 
not  furnish  fuel  to  keep  him  and  his  pupils  warm.  Parents 
were  obliged  to  bring  a  certain  quantity  of  wood  to  the 
school-house,  for  each  of  their  children  attending  school. 
An  order  was  adopted  in  March,  1699,  providing  "that  all 
and  euery  SchoUer  bring  one  load  of  wood  though  they  goe 
but  two  months  that  is  two  months  from  the  beginning  of 
October  to  y^  first  of  ApriE,"  Those  who  failed  to  comply 
were  to  pay  a  fine  of  four  shillings.  The  order  recites 
"that  many  that  sent  their  Children  to  Schoole  were  negli- 
gent in  bringing  of  wood  for  want  whereof  the  Schoole  oft 
times  was  omited."  The  day  of  stoves  and  furnaces  had 
not  then  dawned,  and  the  enormous  fire-place  was  the  only 
means  of  warming  the  school-room,  consequently  the  lack 
of  a  few  loads  of  wood  was  likely  to  make  serious  inroads 
upon  school  time.  This  vote  did  not  remedy  the  defect, 
and  the  next  year  the  selectmen  were  ordered  to  prosecute 
all  who  were  delinquent  in  furnishing  wood,  according  to 
the  previous  order.  In  a  few  years  the  selectmen  were  in- 
structed to  charge  tuition  to  all  children  attending  the 
town  schools  from  other  towns.  The  attendance  from 
abroad  could  not  have  been  very  large  and  was  probably 
confined  to  the  grammar  grade. 
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MODEEATOE— MILL  RIVEH— ORDINAEIES-JATL. 

Town  Meetiuga,     LiTTLB  allusioii  has  heretofore  been  made 
Preaidinp  offl-     among    the  numerous  by-laws  regulating 
"■  town  meetings  to  the  presiding  officer.     Oc- 

casionally the  term  "moderator"  has  been 
used  on  the  records,  but  only  in  an  incidental  manner.  It 
is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  these  meetings  had 
been  carried  on  all  this  time  without  an  organization  of 
some  kind,  though  the  precise  method  of  their  goveniment 
when  first  held  is  somewhat  obscure.  Town  meetings, 
whatever  may  have  been  their  first  complexion,  soon  grew 
disorderly  and  tumultuous.  The  records  of  other  towns 
than  Northampton,  notably  some  among  those  first  settled 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state,  prove  this  fact  beyond 
doubt.  The  townsmen  were  the  governing  body  of  the  set- 
tlement, and  had  charge  of  all  secular  meetings.  With 
such  a  limited  constituency,  these  gatherings  must  have 
been  small.  It  may  be  inferred  that  the  people  came 
together  and  discussed  questions  concerning  town  affairs 
in  much  the  same  way  that  a  committee  appointed  at  the 
present  day  to  carry  out  certain  instructions  from  the 
town,  meet  and  exchange  views  of  the  business  in  hand. 
Of  course,  as  the  censTis  enlarged,  the  interests  of  the  dif- 
ferent sections  or  individuals  began  to  clash,  and  more  or 
less  disorder  was  the  result.  It  is  difficult  to  name  the  pre- 
cise method  of  procedure  in  such  cases,  but  the  means 
through  which  the  present  elficient  and  satisfactory  way  of 
governing  and  conducting  deliberative  assemblies  of  that 
nature,  was  evolved  in  the  New  England  town  meeting, 
and  may  be  worthy  of  recapitulation. 
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By-Laws  coDcera-  In  1659,  absentees  from  any  town  meeting, 
ing  Town  Meet-  diulj  Warned,  were  fined  twelve  pence,  and 
all  who  failed  to  attend  the  annual  meeting 
had  to  pay  more  than  double  that  amount. 
If  any  one  presumed  to  leave  the  meeting  before  adjourn- 
ment without  permission  from  the  moderator,  he  also  had 
a  fine  to  pay.  Fining  people  for  non-attendance  did  not 
apparently  improve  their  manners,  and  the  following  year 
considerable  disorder  prevailed.  It  was  deemed  necessary 
not  only  to  impose  fines  upon  unruly  members,  so  that 
there  should  not  "be  more  speakers  than  one  at  a  time," 
but  to  provide  for  their  collection  by  "distress."  "Within 
two  years,  trouble  of  a  different  kind  appeared,  and  an 
order  regarding  the  presentation  of  bi^iness  was  recorded. 
This  indicates  very  loose  practice  relative  to  the  action  of 
the  meeting,  and  suggests  that  there  was  no  limit  to  the 
amount  or  character  of  the  measures  that  might  be  pre- 
sented for  consideration.  Consequently  it  was  provided 
that  all  business  should  first  be  "proposed"  to  the  towns- 
men, and  by  them  submitted  to  the  town.  Here  was  fore- 
shadowed the  now  universal  method  of  preparing  carefully 
beforehand  and  publishing  by  warrant,  all  matters  upon 
which  action  can  he  legally  taken.  At  the  same  time  it 
was  also  ordered  that  the  townsmen  should  appoint  one  of 
their  own  number  to  conduct  the  meeting.  In  other  words, 
they  were  to  appoint  the  moderator  from  among  them- 
selves. These  provisions  were  adopted  eight  years  after 
the  town  was  settled.  In  a  few  years  absenteeism  again 
prevailed  to  such  an  extent  that  more  effective  measures 
against  it  became  imperative,  and  a  roll  of  "  all  who  ought 
to  attend  town  meetings"  was  called  at  every  such  gather- 
ing. The  presiding  officer,  however  chosen,  had  apparently 
little  authority  and  less  influence  over  the  assembly  he  was 
expected  to  control.  That  under  such  conditions  town 
meetings  should  be  scantily  attended  and  poorly  governed, 
is  not  strange.  The  history  of  other  towns  in  this  respect 
seems  to  have  repeated  itself  in  Northampton,  In  several 
of  them  the  same  restrictions,  adopted  in  almost  the  exact 
order  named  here,  were  found  necessary,  and  from  them 
very  probably  the  by-laws  in  use  in  this  town  were  modeled. 
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First  Moderator  For  forty-five  years  town  meetings  were 
CT.08BQ  in  Open  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  several 
enactments  above  enumerated.  If  any  mod- 
erator had  been  appointed,  no  record  of  it  is  to  be  found. 
It  is  not  known  who  presided  at  any  of  these  meetings. 
Presumably  a  new  governing  officer  was  appointed  at  eetch 
of  them,  or  which  ever  of  the  selectmen  happened  to  be 
present,  filled  the  office,  ^  The  inconvenience  of  this 
method  at  last  became  so  obvious  that  in  May,  1699,  an 
order  was  adopted  providing  that  at  each  annual  meeting, 
when  selectmen  were  elected,  a  moderator  should  be  chosen 
whose  duty  it  should  be  "to  manage  town  meetings." 
It  is  presumed  that  the  first  intent  of  this  vote  was  that 
the  moderator  then  chosen  should  preside  at  all  subsequent 
meetings  held  during  that  year.  Such  seems  to  have  been 
the  practice  for  many  years.  The  duty  of  the  presiding 
officer  may  have  included  that  of  preparing  beforehand 
for,  or  at  least  becoming  famUiar  with,  whatever  business 
was  proposed  for  town  action,  as  well  as  the  actual  care  of 
the  meeting  while  it  was  in  progress.  This  provision  did 
not  go  into  operation  till  the  following  year.  At  the  first 
meeting  held  in  the  eighteenth  century,  on  the  4"'  of  March, 
1700,  Mr.  Joseph  Parsons  was  chosen  to  that  office.  He 
was  the  first  person  in  town  elected  to  that  position.  For 
two  years  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  selectmen  (or  at 
least  the  first  person  named  on  the  list),  was  especially 
designated  as  moderator.  This  method,  once  established, 
was  undoubtedly  continued,  but  for  eleven  years  no  men- 
tion is  made  of  any  such  ofBcer.  Probably  it  was  an  omis- 
sion of  the  clerk  to  record  and  not  a  failure  of  the  town  to 
elect,  for  when  the  custom  was  again  noticed,  the  same 
practice  of  making  the  first  named  selectman,  moderator, 
was  resumed.     From  that  time  till  the  close  of  the  first 
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quarter  of  the  century,  the  name  of  bnt  one  moderator  for 
each  year  appears,  except  in  1721,  when  three  are  recorded. 
After  that  a  presiding  ofBcer  was  chosen  at  every  meeting. 

Mill  River.   Its     When  the  first  settler  stood  upon  its  banks. 
Course.  Mill  River  did  not  pass  in  its  present  chan- 

nel through  the  meadows  ;  neither  were  its 
waters  discharged  directly  into  the  Connecticut.  At  the 
foot  of  Pleasant  Street  it  turned  sharply  to  the  south,  fol- 
lowing closely  the  base  of  "Fort  Hill,"  and  formed  the 
western  boundary  of  "Munhan  Meadow."  It  flowed 
through  "  Hulbert's  Pond,"  and  is  supposed  to  have  entered 
the  Manhan  River  near  its  junction  with  the  Connecticut.  ^ 
Mill  River  may  have  entered  the  Connecticut  through  a 
smaller  channel  of  its  own,  but  it  is  evident  that  the  main 
course  of  its  waters  was  to  the  Manhan  first. 

Its  Name.  The  name  "Mill"  river  was  applied,  as  was 

customary  in  those  times,  to  the  principal 
stream,  whose  waters  turned  the  miU  that  ground  the  corn 
for  the  commuuity.  *  No  village  was  long  without  its  mill, 
the  building  of  which  upon  its  banks  gave  a  name  to  the 
stream.  "  Lickingwater" '  was  the  absurd  cognomen  at 
one  time  applied  to  that  portion  of  Mill  River  near  the  old 
South  Street  bridge.  The  appellation  was  occasionally 
used  upon  the  town  records,  but  is  now  obsolete. 

Manhan  Meadow  Manhan  meadow,  or  as  the  Indians  called 
between  Miii  jt  "Munian,"  Comprised  several  hundred 
Connecticut.  ^  acres  of  rich  laud,  lying  directly  east  of  the 
ridge  or  blufE  on  which  South  Street  is  sit- 
uated. It  was  considered  extremely  valuable,  and  in  1657, 
was  in  part  divided  among  the  inhabitants.  The  vote 
specified  that  the  lots  were  ' '  to  runn  from  the  greate  River 
to  the  Mill  River."     This  meadow  contained,  as  near  as  can 

a  tot  of  meadow  land  '-lying  where  the  Mill  and  Manhan  rivers  meet."    The  land  had 
Mill  BiTer  for  its  eastern  and  Manhan  Elver  tor  its  southern  boundary.    Manhao 
Bivar  has  not  matecfally  changed  its  coarse  since  that  time. 
8    This  was  true  of  NonhHeld,  Deetfleld,  Hatfield,  Hadley,  and  Sprinsfleld.    Each 

S    A  school  house  was  located  Iq  the  vioinfty  of  the  river  on  the  south  side,  in  1784, 
which  was  for  many  years  linown  as  the  *'  Lickingwater  school," 
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now  be  aseertained,  exclusive  of  sequestered  land,  about 
five  hnndred  fifty  acres,  which  at  one  time  appears  to  have 
been  divided  into  forty-four  lots,  varying  in  size  from 
forty -sis  and  two-thirds  to  four  acres,  owned  by  thirty-four 
individuals.  Twenty-four  of  these  lots,  including  three 
hundred  sixty-five  acres,  "  more  or  less,"  were  bounded  east 
by  the  "Great  River"  and  west  by  Mill  River,  which  were 
two  hundred  forty  rods  apart  at  the  widest  point.  Some  of 
these  lots  were  quite  narrow,  the  smaller  ones  being  four 
rods  wide  by  two  hundred  forty  long. 

stoppiDgtheMoaths  The  former  channel  of  the  river,  thus 
o(  the  Gnttera.  winding  along  the  outskirts  of  the  mead- 
ows, may  yet  be  distinctly  traced,  not- 
withstanding the  constant  tillage  and  natural  accumula- 
tions of  more  than  two  centuries.  Great  damage  occurred 
in  the  meadows  from  the  overflow  of  Mill  River,  Passage- 
ways or  "gutters"  were  formed  in  its  banks,  through 
which  its  surplus  waters  poured  into  Manhan  meadow, 
each  year  enlarging  the  outlet,  increasing  the  flow  and 
augmenting  the  damage.     In  1699,  the  town  voted 

"  to  atop  the  Moutha  of  the  gntters  that  carry  the  watter  out  of  y 
mill  riner  into  the  great  Swamp  And  so  into  the  meadow  whereby 
mnch  dammag  is  done  Both  to  the  highwaya  And  in  the  meadow :  in 
consideration  whereof  they  then  made  choice  of  M'  Joseph  Hawley 
Esq'  John  Clark  and  Thomas  Shelden  to  haue  the  ouersigbt  of  y  work 
And  impowred  them  to  call  ont  men  Aa  need  reqnired  And  this  work 
to  be  done  in  the  same  proportion  as  other  highway  worbe  ia  done 
*  «  *  all  psons  shall  worke  8  hours  in  a  day  And  those  w''  come 
with  team  a  ahall  worke  6  honra." 

The  "Great  Swamp,"  as  it  is  repeatedly  called  in  the 
records,  extended  from  the  lower  end  of  Pleasant  Street, 
just  below  the  "meadow  gate,"  on  the  westerly  side  of  the 
Hockanum  Ferry  road,  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  and 
covered  many  acres.  It  comprised  what  was  known  as  Ly- 
man's and  Parsons'  swamps,  which  names  still  attach  to 
sections  bordering  on  the  easterly  bank  of  Mill  River. 
While  the  labor  of  closing  these  outlets  must  have  been 
great,  it  proved  of  little  benefit.  Each  year  the  waters  re- 
opened some  of  the  "mouths  of  the  gutters,"  and  the 
damage  was  not  abated.  This  recurring  trouble  led  the 
proprietors  to  devise  some  more  effectual  remedy,  and  in  a 
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few  years  they  adopted  the  heroic  method  of  turning  the 
channel  of  the  river,  through  the  great  swamp,  directly 
into  Connecticut  River. 

A  BridRe  built  at  A  bridge  was  ordered  to  be  built  across  Mill 
Enos  Kingsiej-s  Rjver,  in  1700,  below  Enoa  Kingsley's  gate. 
*''''*■  Its   location    was    probably    under    "Fort 

Hill,"  as  the  river  then  ran  in  its  old  channel.  "Capt. 
Clap  and  Benjamin  hastius"  were  chosen  a  committee  to  do 
the  work.  It  was  "to  be  carried  on  By  such  persons  as 
have  Land  in  that  end  of  the  meadow  w'''  this  highway 
leads  too,"  and  was  to  "be  set  off  in  their  due  in  other 
highway  work." 

Tar  and  Tutpan-  Gathering  turpeiitiue  from  pine  trees  seems 
tine.  to  have  been  a  profitable  business,  but  was 

not  generally  followed  till  a  few  years  pre- 
vious to  the  opening  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Tar  was 
produced  in  considerable  quantities  before  this  date,  but 
there  is  no  record  concerning  the  time  when  the  practice 
commenced  in  this  section.  From  time  to  time  restrictions 
were  placed  upon  the  "burning  of  candle  wood  to  make 
tar,"  in  nearly  all  the  towns.*  Turpentine  was  obtained 
from  living  pine  trees.  The  town  controled  the  trees  on 
the  common  land,  first  to  preserve  the  timber,  and  after- 
wards for  purposes  of  revenue.  In  order  to  obtain  turpen- 
tine, the  trees  were  boxed.  A  hollow  place  was  cut  in  the 
tree  near  the  ground,  and  portions  of  the  bark  stripped  off. 
Into  this  excavation  or  bos  the  turpentine  slowly  flowed, 
and  from  it  was  dipped  into  barrels.  Many  barrels  of  it 
were  gathered  in  Hampshire  County,  °  and  sent  to  Hart- 

1  Got.  Winthtop  aeeoribes  the  method  of  making  tar  in  1663.  He  states  that  "  the 
moBt  tBi  is  mafle  about  Connecticut,  about  60  miles  up  the  riTsr,  where  there  be 
great  plains  of  theae  pines  on  both  sides  o(  the  ricer.  Some  tas  bean  made  In  Maa- 
saohusetts  and  New  Plymouth."  The  pine  knots  remaining  from  decayed  trees  were 
"gathered  into  heaps  upon  a  hearth  made  of  olaj'  and  stone,  so  high  that  the  tar  may 
run  out  into  a,  Teasel.  The  tar  runs  into  the  center  of  the  bed  oc  health  and  thence 
runs  out  one  aide  In  a  gutter.    The  knots  are  piled  up  and  coyered  with  clay  or 

vessel.    After  the  taf  has  run  out,  the  rest  Is  aieellent  charcoal." 

S    Joseph  Parsons  of  Northaraptoo  sent  down  from  Hampshire  abore  five  hundred 
barrels  o£  turpentine  from  1696  to  1700,  e 
Porter  and  others.    Many  of  the  turpenl 

pouDda.    The  priee  here  for  a  few  years  after  ITOe,  was  5e.  ad.  tc 
twelve  pounds,  ajid  in  Boston  about  Bs.  more.    One  hundred  t 

ton.— History  of  Hadley,  pp,  301,  303. 
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ford,  where  it  was  shipped  to  Boston. '  The  first  record  of 
town  action  in  this  matter  was  made  during  this  year,  when 
a  vote  was  passed  forbidding  the  boxing  of  pine  trees  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  turpentine,  within  three  miles  of 
the  meeting  house,  under  penalty  of  "Is.  for  every  such 
tree."  In  the  succeeding  year  the  town  ordered  the  prose- 
cution of  every  one  trespassing  on  the  commons  for  this 
purpose.  All  the  pine  trees  on  the  north  side  of  Manhan 
Elver  were  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  town  in  1702,  and 
' '  that  in  case  any  p'son  or  p'sons  shall  presume  to  Box  Any 
pine  tree  for  turpentine  within  the  Limmits  Ahoue  he  shall 
forfit  three  shillings  for  euery  tree  so  boxed  :  the  one  halfe 
of  the  fine  to  Be  to  the  informer  the  other  halfe  to  the  vse 
of  the  Schoole." 

Nomore'-Baiting"  Making  Suuday  herdsmen  of  the  boys, 
of  acy-crea-  though  it  had  been  prohibited  more  than 
MeaaoTE  on  Sun-  thirty  yoars  before,  had  again  come  into 
day.  practice.    Horses,  cows  and  oxen  were  put 

into  the  meadows  to  feed  on  Sunday,  during  the  close  season, 
under  the  care  of  drovers  or  herdsmen.  While  the  old  folks 
were  gathered  at  the  meeting  house,  the  boys  were  in  many 
instances,  put  in  charge  of  these  animals.  Under  pretence 
of  assisting  in  their  labors,  the  young  herders  were  soon  sur- 
rounded by  their  companions,  and  together  they  turned  the 
Sabbath  into  a  holiday.  They  much  preferred,  puritan 
boys  though  they  were,  to  spend  that  sacred  day  skylarking 
in  the  meadows,  than  attend  two  meetings,  under  the  eyes 
and  rod  of  the  tithing-man,  and  reciting  catechism  after 
sermon.  Intent  upon  their  games,  the  beasts  were  allowed 
to  wander,  and  much  damage  to  crops,  as  well  as  to  the 
morals  of  the  youthful  "cow  keepers,"  was  the  result. 
Among  the  reasons  given  for  abolishing  the  practice,  in 
addition  to  the  damage  to  crops,  was  the  "profanation  of 
the  Sabbath  by  Bois  meeting  together  on  that  occasion." 
Every  offender  was  to  pay  a  fine  of  5s.  besides  the  damages, 

1  At  the  County  Court,  held  in  Northampton,  Deoembet,  170S,  Samuel  Bartlett 
Jr.,  Presecrea  Bartiatt  and  Tbomas  Clapp,  were  flnea  403.  "for deceit"  in  some  bat- 
rals  of  turpentine  sent  to  Hartford  and  sold.  The  tutpentlne  was  confieoated  and 
sold  an d  the  proceed B,  including  the  finea,  were  distributed,  one-half  to  the  intormer 
and  the  other  half  to  the  poor  of  Northampton,  In  addition,  the  parties  had  the 
eoeta  to  pay.  Two  other  NorthamptoQ  men  were  afterwards  fined  SOs.  for  the  eanie 
oSease. 
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Disorder  io the  Not  all,  and  probably  not  the  worst,  of  tbe 
Meeting  House  youth  wero  Sent  mto  the  meadows  to  tend 
seiTioef.  "  '^  cattle  on  Sunday.  Enough  of  them  were 
left  to  create  much  more  disturbance  dur- 
ing services  in  the  meeting  house,  than  was  needful  in  any 
self-respecting  congregation.  Notwithstanding  constables, 
tithing-men,  Sunday  wardens,  and  deacons,  disorder  in  the 
meeting  house  was  not  unknown.  A  side  light  of  some 
significance  is  thrown  upon  this  matter  by  an  entry  in  the 
note  book  of  the  first  Joseph  Hawley.  In  his  capacity  as 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  he  was  called  upon  to  hear  a  com- 
plaint against  John  Davis,  "for  his  Disorderly  Carriage  at 
meeting  upon  the  Sabbath;  forsaking  his  own  seat  and 
Breaking  over  the  Back  of  others  seats ;  and  for  Breach  of 
peace  in  kicking  of  Isaac  Bridgman,"  on  the  20'"  of  July, 
1701.  He  was  found  guilty  and  a  fine  of  five  shillings  and 
costs  imposed  for  breach  of  the  peace,  and  ten  shillings  for 
breaking  into  other  seats.  The  Justice,  however,  sus- 
pended ' '  the  execution  of  the  ten  shillings  for  the  present. " 

Northampton  and  A  parcel  of  land  three  or  four  miles  broad, 
westfieid  pBti-  lying  between  Northampton  and  Westfield, 
ot  Land.  '^^^  coveted  by  both  towns.     Westfield  pe- 

titioned the  Gieneral  Court  for  a  grant  of 
it  in  1685,  suggesting  that  Northampton  was  about  to  ask 
.  for  the  land,  but  to  give  it  to  that  town  would  greatly  dam- 
age Westfield.  Nort.hampton  did  not  ask  for  it  at  that 
time,  and  no  action  was  taken  by  the  Court  upon  the  re- 
quest of  Westfield.  In  1700,  both  towns  united  in  a  peti- 
tion requesting  that  the  land  should  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween them. 

Rev.  Solomon  St<iddard  wrote  to  Hon.  Williain  Stonghton,  Depnty- 
Govemor,  Sept.  19"',  1700,  in  behalf  of  this  petition.  Writing  at  the 
request  of  others,  he  says:  "I  have  no  such  opinion  either  of  worthi- 
ness in  myself  or  partiality  in  yon  to  expect  yon  would  give  away  the 
country's  land  for  my  sake,  but  I  have  some  reasons  to  present.  1". 
The  necessity  of  the  town,  which  was  about  to  divide  a  tract  adjoining 
this  among  the  inhabitants,  but  many  of  the  lots  would  be  so  small  as 
to  be  unprofitable,  unless  this  be  added.  3^.  The  enlargement  of  the 
province.  If  this  petition  be  granted  probably  many  young  men  would 
plant  themselves  partly  on  this  division  and  partly  on  another  adjoin- 
ing it,  and  so  niake  a  village  in  time.  S"*.  Securing  the  province.  Ly- 
ing upon  the  extremity  of  the  province,  the  town  was  much  exposed  in 
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case  of  any  riang  of  the  Indiana.  TMg  grant  will  mate  the  town  more 
popnlons  and  defensible  and  will  prevent  many  yonng  men's  going  to 
the  other  province." 

The  division  line  was  to  commence  at  Webb's  rock  and 
run  westerly  to  the  end  of  the  bounds.  This  document 
was  signed  by  John  Clarke,  Representative  from  North- 
ampton, and  Isaac  Phelps,  Representative  from  Westfield, 
The  petition,  which  was  granted  at  the  June  session  in 
1701,  provided  that  the  "'Springfield  grant  be  not  im- 
pinged or  the  right  of  Joseph  Parsons,'  Esq.  and  Samuel 
Cooper  or  any  other  person,  reserving  400  acres  to  "William 
Hulbnrd,  when  he  chooses,  he  being  wounded  in  his  maj'es- 
tie'a  s 


More  Land  sequea-  Additional  land  was  set  apart  for  school 
terBdiorSchooiB.  purposes  in  1702,  One  lot  was  situated 
"  Betwixt  Samuel  Pumrys  home  lot  And  the 
saw  mill,"  and  the  other  comprised  "all  the  Low  Land  Be- 
low Sam"  Bartlets  Corne  Mill  Downe  as  farr  as  Roberd 
Danks  his  farme,"  This  land  was  all  within  the  present 
limits  of  Eastharapton.  The  number  of  acres  is  not 
named.  It  waa  leased  for  many  years  and  the  income  ap- 
plied to  the  maintenance  of  the  schools. 

Coorabs-Fuiiiog     John  Coombs had  permission  in  1703  to  set 

M"i-  up   a  FuUing  Mill  on  Mill   River.     Other 

grants  for  this  purpose  had  been  previously 

made,  and  in  one  case  at  least  the  grantees  had  failed  to 

build.     This  grant  was  made  on  condition  that 

"be  preiudice  not  any  other  mill  Already  set  vp.  And  also  that  he 
damnifie  no  man  in  his  propriety  And  also  that  when  said  miU  is  rotten 
And  he  dotb  not  Eepair  it  so  ae  to  make  it  Servisable  so  as  to  do  the 
worke  of  the  Towne  w""  is  brought  to  him  the  place  to  rettun  to  the 
Towne  Againe.  And  pronided  Also  that  the  said  Coames  goe  forth- 
with Abont  the  Betting  np  And  finish  said  mill  that  so  it  may  he  no 
hindrance  to  Any  other  person  that  may  appear  tolaet  vp  a  falling  mill 
in  case  Come  should  faile." 

Coombs  had  been  living  on  South  Street  four  or  five 
years,  and  had  been  running  a  fulling  mill  near  Bartlett's 


1    In  1681,  the  Qtst  Joseph  Papaons  bought  of  Thotnas  Cooper  ol 

:  Springfield,  la 

St  Wacranooo  (Wastaald),  lor  wbioh  Cooper  paid  the  Indiau  owne 

PacsonB  was  to  pay  one-ball  of  tbia  sam,  aad  if  He  was  depriTed:o 

f  the  land  Cooj 

was  to  pay  bim  boot  the  £10.    At  this  time  the  laad  "aa  in  thelban 

dB  of  the  ohUdr 

ol  the  oflgioal  owners. 
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mill  in  Easthampton.  He  seems  to  have  hired  that  mill 
of  Samuel  Bartlett.  His  fulling  mill  was  probably  built  on 
Mill  Eiver  in  the  vicinity  of  the  old  paper  mill  (now  the 
cutlery  works  of  E.  E,  Wood),  but  the  exact  date  or  loca- 
tion cannot  be  given.  It  was  long  known  as  Coombs'  Mill, 
though  he  removed  to  Springfield  in  1713. 

Death  of  Col.  John     An    entry    of    the    death    of    Col.    John 
pynehon.  Pynchon,  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight,  which 

occurred  on  the  17'"  of  January,  1703, 
may  be  found  upon  the  records  of  Northampton  as  well  as 
upon  those  of  Springfield.  For  nearly  half  a  century  he 
was  the  foremost  man  in  all  this  section.  Born  in  England, 
in  1635,  he  came  to  Springfield  with  his  father,  "William 
Pynchon,  when  eleven  years  of  age,  and  continued  a  resi- 
dent of  that  place  till  his  death.  Prominently  identified 
with  the  interests  of  the  valley,  his  name  repeats  itself  in  the 
history  of  Western  Massachusetts  more  frequently  than  that 
of  any  other  of  its  first  settlers.  Within  its  precincts  he  was 
a  leader  in  civil,  military,  judicial,  industrial  and  agricul- 
tural affairs.  Succeeding  to  the  business  of  his  father  in 
1653,  he  was  first  of  all  a  trader,  with  scattered  associations 
throughout  the  colonies  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut. 
For  a  long  time  the  Pynchons  were  the  only  pereons 
licensed  by  the  government  to  trade  with  the  Indians  in 
this  portion  of  the  colony.  They  paid  something  for  this 
privilege,  and  sold  rights  to  others.  Their  object,  how- 
ever, was  not  so  much  to  gain  the  small  pittance  received 
from  the  sale  of  these  rights,  as  to  control  the  traffic  in 
goods  required  for  the  Indian  trade.  Their  principal 
profits  came  from  the  sale  of  beaver  skins,  for  all  goods 
purchased  of  them  by  other  Indian  traders,  had  to  be  paid 
in  beaver,  grain  not  being  used  in  those  transactions.  The 
restriction  on  the  Indian,  trade,  however,  extended  only  to 
furs.  By  this  means  they  not  only  controlled  the  business 
with  the  lesser  dealers,  but  gained  a  monopoly  of  the  fur 
trade.  They  had  a  large  warehouse  in  Springfield,  and  im- 
ported many  of  their  goods,  John  Pynchon  visiting  Eng- 
land for  that  purpose.  Among  those  to  whom  the  latter 
sold  trading  rights  in  Northampton,  were  Joseph  Parsons, 
John  Webb,  and  David  Wilton.      With  these  men  he  had 
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book  accounts,  extending  through  many  years.  During 
the  first  years  after  its  settlement,  the  people  of  North- 
ampton were  compelled  to  purchase  their  supplies  else- 
where than  in  their  own  town,  and  consequently  they  he- 
came  constant  customers  of  Mr.  Pynchon. 


Some  of  his  Pub-     Notwithstanding  his  large  private  1: 
lie  Duties.  iiQ  ^ag  much  engaged  in  public  affairs.     In 

dealings  with  the  Indians,  whether  for  the 
purchase  of  land  or  the  making  of  treaties,  he  was  often 
employed  by  the  government,  Northampton,  Hadley, 
Northfield,  and  other  towns,  were  bought  in  part,  of  the 
natives  by  him,  and  many  records  of  these  transactions  are 
mimitely  entered  upon  his  account  books,'  Much  town 
business  fell  to  his  lot  to  transact,  and  he  was  for  four  years 
deputy  from  Springfield.  He  was  an  assistant  magistrate 
for  a  period  of  twenty-two  years,  and  during  that  period 
and  to  the  end  of  his  life,  was  Chief  Justice  of  the  County 
Court,  A  member  of  the  Council  under  Andros,  captain 
of  the  first  troop  of  cavalry  ever  formed  in  Hampshire 
County,  he  was  also  commander-in-chief  of  the  military  in 
the  county  during  most  of  the  time  of  King  Philip's  war, 

MartiBge.  He  married  Amy,  daughter  of  Gk)v.  George 

Willys  of  Hartford,  in  1645.  Mrs.  Pynchon 
died  January  9'",  1699,  at  the  age  74.  They  had  five  chil- 
dren. It  was  owing  to  the  ill  health  of  his  wife  that  Col. 
Pynchon  resigned  his  commission  as  commander  of  the 
Hampshire  forces. 

Hia  charttcter.  Col,  Pynchou  was  a  man  of  sterling  integ- 

rity, upright,  honest,  and  withal  liberal  in 
his  dealings.  Though  he  was  a  successful  trader,  methodi- 
cal and  correct  in  all  his  transactions,  and  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  exacting  the  full  payment  of  all  his  just  debts,  yet 
he  was  in  many  eases  liberal  and  considerate  when  his 
debtors  were  unfortunate.  He  had  much  land  in  his  pos- 
session, portions  of  which  he  rented.  Many  instances  of 
Ms  sympathy  with  those  in  adversity,  in  the  abatement  of 
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agreed  compensation  for  rent  and  other  i 
be  found  upon  his  account  hooks.  These  deductions  were 
made  because  of  failure  in  crops,  because  of  Indian  out- 
rages, by  reason  of  loss  by  floods,  and  other  drawbacks, 
liable  to  overtake  men  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business. 
He  was  a  man  of  strong  convictions,  great  will  power,  and 
one  whose  loss  was  greatly  lamented  wherever  his  influence 
was  felt  and  a 


Drunkenness  and  Drunkenness  and  tippling  seem  to  havepre- 
Liquor  Selling.  vailed  to  ft  Considerable  extent  in  North- 
ampton, at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  During  the  previous  decade  there  had  been  but 
one  licensed  innholder  in  the  town.  In  1701,  two  were  au- 
thorized, and  that  number  was  continued  with  but  a  few 
exceptions  for  the  next  ten  years.  The  court  record  abounds 
in  cases  in  which  persons — women  as  well  as  men — were 
fined  for  drunkenness,  and  in  many  instances  for  the  illegal 
sale  of  liquor.  Those  who  plead  guilty  or  were  convicted, 
were  fined,  and  some  who  were  acquitted  had  the  costs  to 
pay.  One-half  the  fines  went  either  to  the  schools  or  the 
poor  of  the  town.  In  addition  to  the  innholders  who  were 
all  licensed  to  sell,  retailers  of  strong  drink  were  fre- 
quently appointed.  Yet  notwithstanding  all  these  legalized 
privileges  of  sale,  nearly  every  year  parties  were  convicted 
of  selling  contrary  to  law.  In  one  case  a  licensed  tavern 
keeper  plead  guilty  to  an  illegal  sale  and  was  fined  40s. 

The  Toim  DeoiduB     An  attempt  was  made,  beginning  in  1704, 
to  have  but  one     \,q  abate  the  evil  of  intemperance,  by  re- 
''^'  stricting  the  sale  of  intoxicants.     The  re- 

sult was  not  satisfactory,  and  after  a  year  or  two  the  en- 
deavor was  abandoned.  In  that  year  the  "Towne  voted 
that  in  their  Judgment  one  ordinary  was  sufScient  for  this 
Towne  A  [nd]  manifested  their  desire  that  there  should  be 
no  more,"  A  committee  was  appointed  to  "present  their 
desire  herein  to  the  quarter  sessions"  of  the  County  Court. 
In  1702,  Nathaniel  Dwight  and  John  Parsons  Jr.,  were 
licensed  as  innkeepers,  and  in  1704,  at  the  September  court, 
only  Dwight's  license  was  renewed,  but  at  the  same  time 
Benjamin  Stebbins  was  licensed  as  a    "retailer."     The 
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action  of  the  town  had  its  effect  so  far  as  taverns  were  con- 
cerned, but  did  not  greatly  diminish  the  number  of  places 
where  liquor  could  be  obtained. 

And  the  nest  year     After  a  year's  experience  with  but  one  li- 
voteE  to  hftTB     censed  tavern,  the  result  proved  so  satisfac- 
tory, that  the  town  determined  to  abolish 
them  altogether.     At  a  meeting  held  in  August,  1705,  the 
following  vote  was  passed : — 

"TheTowne  taking  into  serious  consideration  the  ill  consequences 
that  are  like  to  acme  to  y  And  to  their  Children  by  Eeason  of  multi- 
plying of  Tauems  And  tipling  houses  the  Towne  voted  they  desired  to 
haae  no  Tanerns  or  tauerne  But  that  they  might  haue  one  vilnilar  and 
one  retailor  of  strong  drinke,"  and  made  choice  of  a  committee  "to 
commnnicate  y  Towne's  mind  to  the  Hono^  Court." 

Consequently  no  innholder  was  licensed  for  Northamp- 
ton in  1705,  and  there  is  no  record  of  the  appointment  of  a 
victualler  or  retailer.  In  September,  1706,  the  Hon.  Court 
saw  fit  to  license  Ebenezer  Pomeroy  and  Nathaniel  Dwight 
as  inniolders.  No  further  vote  in  relation  to  this  matter 
was  passed  by  the  town,  and  two  tavern  keepers  continued 
to  be  appointed  for  years  in  succession. 

ooB  Deed  of  Tav-  In  this  matter  of  granting  innholder's  11- 
^™^  censes,  the  court  may  have  considered  its 

own  convenience,  as  well  as  that  of  the  pub- 
lic. The  courts  were  held  at  the  "  ordinaries,"  unless  upon 
some  special  occasion,  till  1737,  when  a  Court  House  was 
erected  here.  Strangers,  gathered  in  attendance  upon  the 
sessions,  as  well  as  the  judges  and  other  officers  of  the 
court,  needed  some  place  of  entertainment,  and  a  trial  of 
one  year  probably  satisfied  the  authorities  that  taverns 
were  a  necessity. 

Young  Men  Pre-  Notwithstanding  the  attempt  to  limit  the 
HentedfotCft-  number  of  taverns,  the  evil  influences  of 
intoxicating  liquors  were  visible  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  among  the  young  people.  In  March,  170J, 
four  young  men  of  Northampton,  belonging  to  its  most 
respectable  families,  were  "presented  for  being  at  N. 
Dwight's  at  an  unseasonable  time  on  Thursday  night  after 
Decb'  Court,"  and  for  abusive  words  and  actions  to  "a 
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couple  of  young  men  from  BrookfieM,"  The  jury  returned 
a  verdict  of  not  ^ilty,  and  the  prisoners  were  discharged 
on  the  payment  of  costs.  Dwight  had  been  one  of  the 
licensed  innholders,  but  had  no  license  at  that  time,  though 
lie  received  one  in  September.  Probably  the  young  men 
were  in  the  habit  of  carousing  at  these  places  of  entertain- 
ment, especially  when  the  sessions  of  the  court  brought 
boon  companions  from  other  towns,  and  from  force  of  habit 
went  to  Dwight's. 

Powder  Sold  from  From  the  town's  stock  of  ammunition,  not 
the  Town  stooit.  Qjxly  the  military  company,  hut  the  people 
obtained  their  supply.  In  1704,  about  the 
time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  second  French  and  Indian  war, 
the  town  voted  to  sell  half  a  barrel  of  powder  at  "three  shil- 
lings and  foure  pence  per  pound  in  present  mony."  The 
selectmen  had  heretofore  controlled  the  town's  supply  of 
ammunition,  but  now  an  order  was  adopted  placing  it  in 
the  care  of  some  "trusty  man,"  to  act  for  the  town.  Capt. 
Clapp,  commander  of  the  militia  company,  was  appointed 
to  that  duty. 

A  New  SystBin  of     The  fortifications  established  in   1675  and 
FortiflcatioQ.  renewed  and  enlarged  in  1690,  had  probably 

fallen  into  decay,  and  when  danger  again 
threatened,  a  new  system  of  defense,  by  means  of  fortified 
houses,  was  adopted.  "Queen  Anne's  French  and  Indian 
war"  commenced  in  1704;  in  March  of  that  year  the  fol- 
lowing vote  was  placed  upon  record,  and  it  is  the  only  allu- 
sion to  the  war,  though  it  continued  nine  years  longer. 
The  town 

"Considering  the  Great  desolation  made  by  the  enemy  viz  ;  french 
and  Indians  in  rasnj  places  eepecialy  At  deerfeild  did  then  vote  And 
Aj^e  to  fortify  Several!  houses  in  the  Towns  And  then  chose  Severall 
men  to  Joins  in  conaoltation  with  the  committee  of  Militia  And  to  con- 
sider what  houses  may  be  best  to  fortifie." 

The  expense  of  foi-tification  was  paid  by  the  town.  In 
accordance  with  this  vote,  a  number  of  houses  were 
strongly  fortified,  but  it  is  impossible  to  aacei-tain  where 
they  were  situated. 
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En  a  bmBn  n  Infringements  upon  the  highways  were  not 
h  Hitihwa  3  0  confined  entirely  to  the  meadows.  Through- 
and  Eem  d  ed  out  the  town  the  Same  obliquity  of  vision 
in  regard  to  houndary  lines  was  observable. 
Special  grants  from  them  were  common,  and  special  private 
appropriations  therefrom,  in  all  directions,  seem  to  have 
been  the  order  of  the  day.  Most  of  the  roads  were  laid  of 
extra  width,  abutters  were  permitted  to  use  them  for  pas- 
turage and  mowing,  and  in  many  instances  portions  of 
them  were  cultivated,  till  finally  the  owner  found  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  discriminate  between  the  town  land  and 
his  own  home  lot.  The  first  highways  were  laid  out  before 
lots  were  granted,  but  in  after  years,  when  new  grants 
were  made,  the  town  reserved  the  right  to  run  highways 
through  them  whenever  needed.  The  committees  ap- 
pointed at  different  times,  and  particularly  in  1690,  were 
empowered  to  look  after  encroachments  upon  town  lands 
as  well  as  upon  highways.  They  reported  the  following 
year  that  they  had  re-established  certain  highways  in  the 
vicinity  of  what  is  now  North  street,  and  that  the  tres- 
passers had  readily  agreed  to  rectify  their  hounds.  But 
this  was  only  one  among  many  similar  cases  of  encroach- 
ment, and  in  a  short  time  other  sections  were  treated  in 
the  same  way. 

poor  House  bb-     The  choico  of  a  hoard  of  overseers  of  the 
tabiished.  poor  was  soou  followed  by  an  order  for  the 

building  of  a  house  for  the  poor.  No  very 
large  number  of  persons  who  were  unable  to  care  for  them- 
selves could  have  burdened  the  town  at  that  time.  The 
severe  laws  against  pauperism,  and  the  number  of  ofScials 
— Selectmen,  Constables,  Tithing-men,  Overseers  of  the 
Poor— whose  duty  it  was  to  look  after  the  idle,  the  poor, 
and  the  vicious,  would  seem  to  be  sufficient  to  prevent  all 
except  the  very  unfortunate  from  becoming  paupers. 
Often  the  courts  ordered  the  children  or  other  members  of 
a  family  to  contribute  towards  the  support  of  their  rela- 
tives.'    In  some  cases  the  selectmen  toot  charge  of  the 

1  The  ohildcBn  of  a  widow  in  Bpriogfleld,  "who  was  reflnCBd  to  a  low  and  poor 
state  for  want  ol  subatslence,"  ware  ordered  by  the  Coun  of  Common  Pleas  to  oon- 
tribute  "SSa.  yearly  towards  her  support."  There  were  sii  of  them,  Bona  and  80ps-iQ- 
law.    "If  these  persona  named  by  the  court  refuse,  a  vairant  of  distress  shall  Issue." 
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property  as  well  as  tlie  patient.  The  practice  of  boarding 
the  poor  in  families,  probably  letting  them  out  to  the  low- 
est bidder,  may  not  have  proved  very  satisfactory,  though 
it  seems  to  have  been  foRowed  in  after  years,  and  this  may 
have  been  deemed  a  more  economical  method  of  caring  for 
them.     At  all  events,  in  March,  1705,  the  following  vote 


"  The  Towne  considering  that  there  was  need  of  a  house  to  int«riaine 
such  as  were  poore  And  not  Able  to  pronide  for  themaelnes  they  there- 
fore Agreed  that  a  House  ahonld  be  Built  on  the  Towne  charge  And 
that  it  should  remaine  tor  that  service  viz :  to  intertaine  such  aa  frona 
time  were  poore  and  could  not  pronide  for  y^  seines.  At  the  same  time 
the  Towne  Agreed  and  vot«d  that  said  honse  should  be  set  np  on  the 
point  of  the  meeting  house  hill  where  the  Scheie  house  formerly  stood 
And  they  then  did  chose  Ensigne  Thomas  Limon,  Samuel  Bartlet  Sen 
and  Thomaa  Shelden  to  be  A  committee  to  take  care  and  manage  the 
Building  of  said  house  with  as  much  speed  as  may  be." 

Location  of  the  TMs  is  the  first  mention  of  a  "Poor  HoTise  " 
Poor  House.  on  the  town  records.     It  was  situated  very 

nearly  upon  the  site  of  the  first  meeting 
house,  at  the  junction  of  Main  and  King  Streets,  as  that 
building  was  used  for  a  school  house  after  the  second  meet- 
ing house  was  built.  It  was  undoubtedly  demolished  when 
the  new  school  house  was  erected  in  1693.  How  long  the 
poor  house  remained  in  use  is  not  known.  No  subsequent 
action  was  taken  in  the  matter,  and  it  is  barely  possible 
that  no  almshouse  was  erected. 

House  oi  cotrec-  No  Sufficient  place  for  the  detention  of  crim- 
tion  Ordered  by  inals  cxisted  in  Northampton  till  the  com- 
tbe   ourt.  mencement  of  the  last  century.     Though  a 

cage  had  been  provided  in  1695,  that  could  only  have  been 
used  for  their  temporary  confinement.  In  March,  170^, 
the  court  passed  the  following  order  :  — 

"  Ordered  that  Joseph  Hawley,  Esq.  Ehen'  Pumry  and  Samuel  Wright 
of  Northampton  he  a  committee  to  agree  with  some  workmen  to  build 
a  house  of  correction  in  Northampton  and  to  provide  materials  for 
building  said  house  of  34  feet  long  and  16  feet  wide  besides  the  chim- 
ney, and  a  small  house  at  the  end  of  said  house,  which  said  committoe 
are  hereby  empowered  forthwith  to  cause  the  said  work  to  be  done  upon 
the  county  charge." 
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Its  Situation.  Tts  flrst  house  of  correction  ever  built  in 

Northampton  was  erected  at  the  head  of 
South  Street,  a  short  distance  west  of  the  brick  building 
standing  upon  the  corner,  about  midway  between  that 
point  and  the  City  Hall,  The  lot  was  triangular  in  shape, 
being  five  or  six  rods  on  the  street,  and  as  many  deep,  con- 
taining about  fifteen  square  rods.  It  was  an  unsubstantial 
bnilding,  and  the  tradition  is  that  it  held  the  prisoners 
no  longer  than  they  were  willing  to  stay.  In  1707,  Benja- 
min Carpenter  was  appointed  master  of  the  "House  of 
Correction  at  Northampton,"  and  in  1709,  John  Webb  was 
"allowed  to  live  in  and  take  care  of  the  House  of  Correc- 
tion for  half  a  year,"  In  1730,  the  court  ordered  the  build- 
ing repaired,  and  a  "  yard  made  around  it."  This  was  the 
only  jail  in  town  till  1773,  when  a  new  one  was  built  at  the 
lower  end  of  Pleasant  Street.  The  first  one  was  undoubt- 
edly situated  upon  a  small  lot  taken  from  the  highway  and 
granted  to  WilMam  Pixley,  a  year  or  two  before.  It  is 
not  probable  that  he  ever  occupied  it,  as  he  removed  to 
Westfield,  where  he  died  in  1689. 
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QUEEN  ANNE-S  FRENCH  AND  DTOIAN  WAR. 

Improved  Condi-  DURING  the  few  years  of  peace  which  fol- 
tion  of  Affairs.  lowed  the  close  of  King  WilHam's  war,  the 
town  prospered  greatly.  A  general  increase 
in  population  wrought  betterments  in  every  direction.  The 
records  which  thus  far  have  been  carefully  followed,  show 
that  in  its  moral,  social,  educational  and  industrial  ele- 
ments the  town  was  improving,  expanding  and  developing. 
New  dwellings  had  been  erected,  better  schools  and  school 
houses  furnished,  improved  facilities  for  the  care  of  the 
unfortunat-e  provided,  and  successful  efforts  made  to  lessen 
the  temptations  that  beset  all  classes,  especially  the  young. 
Valuable  additions  to  its  territory  had  been  secured,  and 
altogether  the  town  was  better  prepared  than  ever  before 
to  meet  the  harrassing  and  disturbing  effects  of  Indian 
warfare. 

War  BgaiDst  Ptanoe  The  causes  that  led  to  the  rupture  between 
Dsoiarea  in  iM.  England  aad  Frftnce  at  this  time  are  famil- 
iar to  all,  and  need  not  be  entered  upon. 
King  William,  who  died  in  March,  1702,  had  just  previous 
to  his  death  formed  an  alliance  with  certain  of  the  conti- 
nental powers  against  France,  and  Queen  Anne  declared 
war  against  that  country  in  May,  immediately  after  ascend- 
ing the  throne. 

The] Indians  Bt ill    Always  an  uncertain   factor,   the   Indians 

thenDistntbinRichad  heretofore  acted  against  the  English. 

It  was  therefore  of  great  importance  for  the 

latter  either  to  form  alliances  or  make  treaties  of  neutrahty 

with  the  tribes.     By  means  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  who 
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were  political  intri^ers  of  the  highest  order,  the  French 
obt-ained  great  control  over  the  savages  and  in  many  in- 
stances readily  counteracted  whatever  influence  the  Eng- 
lish had  acquired.  The  French  Governor  of  Canada  made 
a  treaty  with  the  Iroquois,  and  succeeded  in  embroiling  the 
eastern  or  Maine  tribes  with  the  English,  after  the  ratifi- 
cation of  a  solemn  treaty  with  the  latter. 

Got.  Dudioy  coQ-  Joseph  Dudley,  who  ten  years  before  had 
oiuaefi  a  Treaty  bgen  Sent  out  of  the  country  a  prisoner 
kisTribl  ^"^  witti  Audros,  returned  in  170a,  commis- 
sioned by  the  Queen  as  Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts. His  arrival  was  speedily  followed  by  news  of 
the  proclamation  of  war  against  France,  and  the  colony 
shuddered  at  the  prospect  of  renewed  hostilities  with  the 
French  and  their  savage  allies.  One  of  the  first  acts  of 
Gov.  Dudley  was  to  make  peace  with  certain  of  the  eastern 
tribes  in  Maine.  This  was  satisfactorily  accomplished  at 
Casco,  Me.,  in  June,  1703.  Determined  to  abrogate  this 
compact,  the  Governor  of  Canada  sent  a  force  of  French 
and  Indians,  under  Lieut.  Beaubassin,  into  Maine,  who  suc- 
ceeded in  inducing  the  Abenakis  to  join  them.  On  the 
30"'  of  June,  the  treacherous  red  men  made  a  binding 
treaty  with  Gov,  Dudley.  Less  than  two  months  after, 
uniting  with  the  forces  from  Canada,  they  attacked  the 
English,  and  within  six  weeks  had  ravaged  every  settle- 
ment on  the  coast.  ^  Even  while  the  treaty  was  in  progress, 
they  laid  plans  to  capture  the  entire  party  of  English  en- 
gaged in  conducting  the  negotiations.* 

Two  Men  Captured     The  War  thus  Opened  in  the  eastern  section 
M  DearfleLd.  ^f  ^j^g  colouy,  Spread  alarm  and  consterna- 

tion throughout  the  province.  This  feeling 
of  uncertainty  and  insecurity  was  intensified  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  Indians  at  Deerfield.  In  October,  1703,  Zeba- 
diah  Williams  and  John  Nims,  who  went  into  the  meadow 
at  that  place,  in  the  evening  after  cattle,  were  captured  by 
a  straggling  party  of  savages  and  carried  to  Canada.  The 
need  of  prompt  and  efficient  measures  for  defense,  empha- 
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sized  by  fbis  disaster,  became  apparent  to  all,  and  Deerfield 
proceeded  to  renew  its  fortifications,  having  made  success- 
ful application  to  the  General  Court  for  assistance.  Con- 
necticut decided  to  protect  its  borders,  as  heretofore,  by 
defending  Hampshire  Comity. 

Eev.  Mr.  Stoddard  Affairs  in  the  river  towns,  especially  in 
Suggests  the  use  Deerfield,  called  out  a  letter  from  Bev,  Mr, 
aLaWarta™^"'  Stoddard  to  Gov.  Dudley,  dated  Oct.  22^ 
1703,  in  which  he  urges  the  use  of  dogs  in 
fighting  the  Indians.  This  letter  not  only  presents  strong 
arguments  in  favor  of  the  proposition,  but  it  also  gives  in 
a  nutshell  the  then  prevalent  opinion  concerning  the  In- 
dians. He  argues  that  dogs  would  strike  the  enemy  with 
terror,  secure  our  men  from  the  danger  of  ambush,  and 
prevent  their  coming  at  all.  He  is  aware  of  the  inhuman- 
ity of  the  suggestion,  hut  says  that  the  Indians  "are  to  be 
looked  upon  as  murderers  and  thieves ;  *  *  *  They  act 
like  wolves  and  are  to  be  dealt  withall  as  wolves." ' 

1  Mr.  Stodflard  wcltea:  "  But  it  dogs  were  trained  up  to  buDt  Inds  as  th  do  BearB; 
we  sh.  quickly  be  senaeble  of  a  great  advantage  thereby.  The  dogs  would  be  an  es- 
tceam  terrour  to  the  lads;  thej  not  muoli  afraid  of  us,  they  know  thej  can  take  ua 
&  leave  ae,  if  they  can  but  get  out  of  gun  abot.    «    "    "    But  these  dogs  would  be 

men  would  live  more  safely  in  their  houses  *  work  mote  safely  in  the  flelda  and 
woods;  In  case  the  Inda  ah.  oome  near  the  Towne  the  doga  w"  readely  take  their 
traok  &  and  lead  ua  to  them.  *  '  *  Besides  if  we  had  dogs  fitted  tor  that  purpose 
our  menm^ht  followthelndswi'inoresatety,  •  •  •  they  would  follow  their  doga 
withan undaunted  spirit,  not  fearinga  aucprise;  •  •  •  the  dogs  would  do  a  great 
deal  of  eseoution  upon  the  enemy  &  catch  many  an  Ind  that  w"  be  too  light  of  foot 
for  us.  '  '  •  In  a  time  of  war  with  Inds  in  Vii^inia,  they  did  in  thia  way  prevail 
over  them,  tbounh  all  attempts  before  they  betook  themselves  to  this  method  pFored 
vain.  *  *  »  If  the  Indians  were  as  other  people  are,  and  did  manage  their  warr 
fairly  after  the  manner  of  other  natlona,  it  might  he  looked  upon  as  inhuman  to  per- 
sue  them  In  such  a  manner.  But  they  are  to  be  looked  upon  aa  thelvea  and  murder- 
era,  &  tbey  doe  acts  of  hostility  without  proclaiming  war,  they  dont  appear  openly  in 
the  field  to  bid  us  battle,  they  uae  those  cruelly  that  fall  into  their  hands,  they  act 
like  wolTes,  &  are  to  be  dealt  withall  aa  wolves." 

The  euggeatlon  of  Mr.  Stoddard  bore  fruit  in  1706,  when  the  Qaneral  Court  paased 
a  bill  for  raising  and  increashig  dogs  for  the  better  security  of  the  frontiers.  In 
1708,  a  Mil  of  *4J  was  paid  by  the  Government  tor  "  Trayling  dogs  "  on  the  frontier 
of  Middlesex.  In  1724,  Col.  John  Stoddard  recommended  that  a  "number  of  good 
doga  be  provided  "  and  If  they  should  kill  an  Indian  "it  will  more  effectually  pre- 
vent their  coming  than  the  killing  of  30  in  any  other  way,"  Again  in  174;,  Gideon 
Lyman  of  Northampton,  was  paid  over  i;260  tor  purahasing  dogs.  The  same  year  a 
troop  of  fifty  men  with  fifty  doge,  was  ordered  to  range  the  woods,  and  Col.  Stoddard 
writes  that  he  had  committed  the  command  of  the  men  with  doga  to  Col.  'Wlllard  and 
Ens,  Brldgroan.  Hoyt  speaks  of  the  use  of  dogs  in  1744  and  1746.  They  were  used  in 
New  Haven  colony  in  1666,  and  "  Fierce  Dogs"  in  New  Jersey,  in  1758.  Connecticut 
made  use  of  dogs  in  1708. 
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Apparently  no  notice  was  taken  of  this  proposition  by 
the  government  at  this  time,  but  it  was  acted  upon  quite 
effectively,  a  few  years  after.  It  will  he  rememhered  that 
a  similar  suggestion  was  made  by  Lieuts.  Maudsley  and 
Filer  in  1675.  ^ 

Drigiii  or  the  Attack  The  first  hlow  of  the  war  in  the  valley  fell 
oponDeerfiew.  ^pon  Deerfield,  Feb.  39*S  1704.  After  the 
raid  under  Beauhassin^  the  English  retali- 
ated, and  a  number  of  Indians  were  killed  at  Piggwacket, 
Me.  The  Abenakia  at  once  sent  to  Canada  for  assistance, 
and  in  answer  to  this  appeal,  the  attack  on  Deerfield  was 
determined  upon.  This  disastrous  event  has  been  so  often 
and  so  thoroughly  described,^  and  is  so  familiar  to  all,  that 
only  a  brief  statement  of  the  principal  facts  relating 
thereto,  together  with  a  slight  reference  to  the  Northamp- 
ton men  engaged  in  it,  will  be  given. 

Barij  Notice  oi     Gov.  Dudley  had  received  information,  ob- 
the  DeeigQ.  taiucd  thfougli  Indian  spies,  from  the  Gov- 

ernor of  New  York,  in  May,  1703,  that 
preparations  were  making  in  Canada  for  an  attack  on  Deer- 
field, and  Major  Schuyler  of  Albany,  sent  a  similar  notifi- 
cation to  the  authorities  of  that  town.  These  alarms 
proved  premature,  however,  though  they  had  the  effect  of 
causing  measures  for  defense  to  be  promptly  taken.  A 
garrison  was  stationed  there  through  the  season,  and  two 
companies  were  sent  from  Connecticut  in  August,  but  their 
stay  was  brief. 

1  Llaat.  Filer,  inliislettertotlia  government,  written  in  ICTB,  reconunending  the 
nse  o£  dogs,  maltea  the  loliowing  barbaroos  proposition;  "  If  an  Indian  worthy  to 
die  were  baited  hy  onr  aecceat  doga  and  fed  with  their  flesh  and  bo  Itept  it  would  be  a 
terroni."  Capt.  Mosely  writea  that  In  the  same  year,  a  aquaw,  captured  at  Spring- 
fleld,  was  ordered  to  be  "  toume  in  peeoes  by  dogs  and  shee  was  so  dealt  withall," 

8  "  Shortly  attec  be  "  (Sieur  de  BBaubasein)  "  hafl  letlred  tlie  EngUah  baring  killed 
BOme  o(  these  (Abenakis)  Indiana  they  eent  us  word  of  it,  and  at  the  same  time  ds- 
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Tbe  Attack.  In  this  expedition  were  two  Imndred  Frencli 

and  one  hundred  forty  Indians,  commanded 
by  Major  Hertel  de  Rouville,  assisted  by  his  two  brothers. 
The  weather  was  cold,  the  snow  deep,  and  the  march  of 
three  hundred  miles  or  more  tedious  and  wearisome.  Moc- 
casins and  snow  shoes  had  been  provided,  as  well  for  the 
soldiers  as  for  the  expected  captives.  On  the  way,  provis- 
ions became  scarce,  the  French  were  starving  and  very 
nearly  mutinied.  It  is  asserted  that  they  must  have  sur- 
rendered to  the  English,  had  the  attack  failed.  Their  In- 
dian allies  furnished  a  scanty  supply  of  game,  and  on  this 
they  subsisted.  On  the  evening  of  the  28'"  of  February, 
the  party  reached  the  vicinity  of  Deerfield,  where  they 
spent  the  night  making  preparations  for  the  assault.  Just 
before  dawn,  ascertaining  that  the  sentinels  had  been  with- 
drawn, or  according  to  some  reports  that  one  of  them  had 
fallen  asleep,  they  rushed  upon  the  village.  By  means  of 
the  deep  snow  drifts  that  nearly  reached  the  top  of  the  pal- 
isades, the  enemy  gained  an  easy  entrance.  Simultaneous 
assaults  were  made  at  different  points,  the  surprised  and 
bewildered  inhabitants  offering  but  little  resistance.  Men, 
women  and  children  were  dragged  from  their  beds,  bound 
and  collected  together  preparatory  to  the  march  to  Canada. 
A  few  escaped  to  the  woods,  but  more  than  half  the  inhab- 
itants were  either  killed  or  made  prisoners. 

Capture  oithe  About  twenty  of  the  enemy  attacked  the 
■wuiiamB  Family,  ho^se  of  Rev.  Johu  WilHams,  the  minister. 
Jumping  out  of  bed,  he  presented  a  pistol 
at  the  breast  of  an  Indian,  It  missed  fire,  and  he  was 
seized  and  bound,  remaining  so  for  an  hour  before  he  was 
permitted  to  dress.  Two  of  his  younger  children  and  a 
negro  woman  were  murdered  before  his  eyes.  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams, with  her  babe  but  a  few  weeks  old,  and  five  children, 
were  made  captives.  Her  husband  and  children  were  car- 
ried to  Canada,  herself  and  babe  were  slain  on  the  way. 

capt.  stoaaard     Johu  Stoddaid,  son  of  Rev.  Solomon  Stod- 
EacapBE.  dard,   was  one  of  the  garrison  soldiers  on 

duty  there,  and  was  billeted  at  the  house  of 
Mr.  Williams.  Seizing  his  cloak  he  leaped  from  a  window 
aud  made  his  way  across  Deerfield  River.     But  half  dressed 
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and  without  shoes,  he  tore  his  cloak  in  pieces,  wrapped 
them  about  his  naked  feet,  and  reached  Hatfield  completely 
exhausted.  He  brought  the  first  information  of  the  attack 
to  the  towns  below,  though  they  had  already  been  alarmed 
by  the  light  of  the  burning  buildings. 

The  People  make  a  As  the  enemy  swarmed  through  the  vihage, 
stout  Deienae.  house  after  house  was  attacked,  some  fell 
an  easy  prey,  while  others  were  bravely  de- 
fended. In  many  of  them,  soldiers  of  the  garrison  were 
quartered,  who  gave  good  account  of  themselves.  Stout 
resistance  was  made  at  the  house  of  Capt.  John  Sheldon. 
Unable  to  effect  an  entrance,  a  hole  was  hacked  in  the 
front  door,'  through  which  Mrs.  Sheldon  was  shot.  A  son 
of  Capt.  Sheldon,  with  his  wife,  jumped  from  a  window. 
She  sprained  her  ankle  and  was  captured ;  he  escaped  and 
reached  Hatfield  in  safety.  An  entrance  was  effected 
through  the  back  door,  and  most  of  the  family  were  made 
prisoners.  A  short  distance  from  the  Sheldon  house  stood 
that  of  Eenoni  Stebbins.  Its  inmates,  seven  men  and  a 
few  women,  made  such  an  effective  defense  that  all  at- 
tempts to  bum  it  were  frustrated,  but  Hoyt  says  that  it 
was  accidentally  burned  during  the  fight.  A  palisaded 
house,  a  few  rods  south  of  the  fortification,  was  also  suc- 
cessfully defended.  Seventeen  houses  and  bams  were 
burned,  nine  houses  left  standing  within  the  fortifications, 
and  fifteen  without.  The  wounded  and  the  women  and 
children  saved,  were  taken  to  Northampton,  Hadley  and 
Hatfield. 

Beinfoto e me n t a  Preparations  were  made  for  the  return 
Arrive.  Figbt  march  to  Canada,  and  the  prisoners  were 
collected  in  the  house  of  Capt,  Sheldon,  one 
of  the  largest  in  the  place.  While  the  assailants  were  thus 
employed,  about  thirty  men  on  horseback,  hastily  gathered 
from  the  towns  below,  arrived.  These,  together  with  the 
defenders  of  the  block  house,  and  such  of  the  inhabitants 
as  could  be  gathered,  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Wells, 
made  a  most  determined  attack  upon  the  enemy.     A  party 

1    Ths  perforatefl  aoor  of  this  house  is  atill  preserved  ia  Pocumtuoli  Hall,  Deer- 
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engaged  in  plundering  houses,  and  wantonly  slaughtering 
stock,  was  driven  out  of  the  town  and  pursued  into  a 
meadow.  Here  the  enemy  received  reinforcements,  and 
the  English  heing  nearly  siurounded,  some  accounts  say 
ambushed,  were  compelled  to  retreat,  having  lost  nine  men. 
This  pursuit  by  the  English,  put  the  prisoners  in  great 
jeopardy,  and  Rouville,  at  one  time  anticipating  defeat, 
issued  orders  to  tomahawk  the  captives,  but  the  messenger 
was  killed  before  delivering  his  orders.  Preparations  had 
been  made  to  put  the  captives  to  death,  and  several  were 
hound  for  that  purpose,  but  when  the  English  retreated 
these  barbarous  orders  were  countermanded.  ^ 


Number  siain  and     One    hundred   eleven    persons  were  made 
Captured.  prisouers,  including  three  Frenchmen,  re- 

siding in  the  village.  The  number  slain 
was  forty -nine.  ^  The  French  claimed  that  they  took  more 
than  one  hundred  fifty  prisoners,  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren, lost  but  three  Frenchmen  and  had  twenty  wounded. ' 
The  number  of  Indians  killed  is  not  known.* 

Men  iD  the  Meadow      Deerfleld   was   garrisonod  by  twenty  sol- 
P'sM.  diers  from  difEerent  towns  in  the  county. 

Sei'gt.  Wright  gives  the  names  of  fifty- 
seven  men  who  fought  in  the  meadow.  Thirty-eight  of 
them  were  men  who  volunteered,  when  the  light  of  the 
burning  buildings,  warned  them  that  the  attack  was  in 
progress,  and  who  hastened  to  the  scene  of  hostilities.  Of 
these  men,  eight  were  from  Northampton,  thirteen  belonged  . 
in  Deerfield,  fourteen  were  from  Hadley,  and  twenty-two 
from  Hatfield.  The  names,  of  the  Northampton  men,  as 
given  by  Sergt.  Wright,  were  the  following :  Sergt,  Ebe- 
nezer  Wright,  Joseph  Olesson,  Thomas  Alvord,  garrison 
soldiers,    Benjamin    Stebbins,     Samuel    Wright,     Joseph 


Hoyt'a  Inaian  wars,  p.  138. 

Bheldon's  History  of  Ceetfleia,  70l.  1 

,p.30e. 

N.  T,  ColOQial  Records,  vol,  9,  p.  768, 
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Wright,  Preserved  Strong,  and  John  Bridgman  Jr.  Six  of 
them  went  up  on  the  morning  of  the  29'",  and  two  belonged 
to  the  garrison,  Thomas  Baker  was  a  member  of  the  gar- 
rison, but  was  captured  before  the  meadow  fight. 

John  Bcidgman  Jr,  None  of  the  Northampton  men  were  killed. 
Cap  tore  a  and  John  Bridgman  Jr.  was  captured,  but  es- 
caped while  the  meadow  fight  was  in  pro- 
gress. He  suffered'  both  in  person  and  in  property,  and  in 
1705,  petitioned  the  General  Court  for  remuneration.  He 
states  that  he  "lost  considerable  and  was  maimed,  being  in 
the  service  under  pay.  I  was  taken  by  the  enemy,  and 
while  in  their  hands  they  cut  off  the  forefinger  of  my  right 
hand,  by  which  wound  I  lost  my  time  and  was  disabled 
from  work  four  naonths."  The  court  granted  him  £7  for 
his  wound  and  the  amount  of  his  losses  was  made  up  to 
him  from  the  sum  voted  by  the  Legislature  for  all  who  were 
engaged  in  the  meadow  fight.  In  the  excitement  of  that 
encounter,  the  men  threw  off  their  outer  garments,  coats, 
jackets,  waistcoats,  and  accoutrements. 

CompeosatioB     Ou  the    9^*   of    Junc,   the   General   Court 
Granted  to  the     ordered  that  the  losses  of  the  soldiers  should 
'^™'  be  repaid.     The  whole  amounted  to  £34. 17. 

Each  of  the  widows  of  the  four  slain  soldiers,  were  allowed 
£6,  and  as  only  one  scalp  had  been  obtained,  the  survivors 
of  the  fifty-seven  men  were  voted  .€60,  which  was  to  be 
equally  divided  among  them.  The  entire  sum  awarded  by 
the  Legislature  to  these  men  and  their  families,  was  £114.17, 
^but  only  £10S.17  was  allowed.  They  were  also  given  the 
plunder  taken  from  the  enemy,  which  amounted  to 
£16.12.10,  Thirty-one  years  after,  the  survivors  of  the 
fight  petitioned  for  a  grant  of  land.  The  House  of  Deputies 
voted  them  a  township  on  the  west  side  of  the  Connecti- 
cut River,  ten  miles  square,  adjoining  Hatfield.  The  town 
was  to  be  laid  out  in  sixty-three  equal  shares,  one  for  the 
first  minister,  one  for  the  ministry,  and  one  for  the  school. 
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The  petitioners  were  to  settle  within  three  years,  one  fam- 
ily on  each  of  the  sixty  shares.  This  recommendation 
passed  the  House  of  Deputies,  Dee.  IS'",  1735,  but  there  is 
no  record  of  any  action  by  the  Council,  and  the  petitioners 
failed  to  obtain  the  coveted  township. 

The  March  to  Cftn-     After  the  retreat  of  the  English,  de  Kou- 
ada  begun.  The     viUe,  havlng  collected  his  prisoners,  began 
"  '     '  the  march  to  Canada.     This  tedious,  heart 

rending,  and  calamitous  journey  has  been  so  frequently 
and  so  minutely  described,  that  there  is  little  need  of  its 
repetition  here.  Two  men  from  Northampton,  were  cap- 
tured at  this  time — John  Bridgman  Jr.  and  Thomas  Baker. 
The  former  escaped  before  the  march  began,  and  the  latter 
was  carried  to  Canada.  The  cold  was  intense,  the  snow 
deep,  and  being  encumbered  by  women  and  children,  as 
well  as  loaded  with  provisions  and  plunder,  progress  was 
slow.  Of  the  one  hundred  eleven  captives,  two  escaped,  and 
twenty-two  were  slain  or  perished  on  the  way.  More  than 
half  of  the  prisoners  were  under  eighteen  years  of  age ; 
thirty-two  of  them  less  than  twelve,  and  twelve  not  five 
years  old.  Bev,  John  Williams  and  family  were  among 
those  carried  off  by  the  enemy.  His  wife  and  infant  child 
were  killed  on  the  fifth  day  of  the  march.  He  and  all  his 
children  but  one,  Eunice,  who  never  came  back,  remained 
in  captivity  two  years.  On  his  return  he  published  an  ac- 
count of  the  hardships  he  endured,  under  the  title  of  the 
"Redeemed  Captive  returning  to  Zion," 

RBiniorcements  Soldiers  Were  promptly  sent  to  Deerfield 
qniokij  For-  from  the  Hampshire  towns  and  from  Con- 
necticut. On  the  first  of  March,  one  hun- 
dred forty-seven  men  came  up  from  Hartford.  The  snow 
was  so  deep  that  it  was  impossible  to  pursue  the  enemy,  as 
the  troops  were  without  snow  shoes.  Later  in  the  month, 
Capt.  Newberry,  with  sixty-two  men  arrived  from  Connec- 
ticut, and  they  remained  till  September.  The  remaining 
inhabitants  of  Deerfield  had  serious  thoughts  of  again  de- 
serting the  place,  but  after  consideration  they  resolutely  de- 
termined to  maintain  their  plantation.  About  twenty-five 
men  and  from  fifty  to  sixty  women  and  children  were  all 
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that  remained,  and  their  situation  was  desolate  and  forbid- 
ding in  the  extreme.  In  order  to  encourage  the  inhabi- 
tants to  remain,  Lieut.  Col.  Partridge  of  Hatfield,  im- 
pressed men  into  the  service  and  permanently  garrisoned 
the  town. 

Attempts  to  Re-  All  allusion  to  the  heroic  exertions  made 
cover  tue  Pris-  fQj.  f^j^g  recovery  and  redemption  of  the 
onera,        o  captives  must  necessarily  be  brief. '    Afew 

months  after  the  disaster,  efforts  were  commenced  for  their 
return.  Ens.  John  Sheldon,  Capt.  John  Wells  of  Deer- 
field,  and  Capt.  John  Livingstone  of  Albany,  set  out  on  an 
expedition  for  this  purpose  in  December  following.  They 
had  credentials  from  Gov.  Dudley,  and  letters  to  the  Mar- 
quis de  Vaudreuil.  Finding  the  Indians  unwilling  to  give 
them  up  without  ransom,  and  the  French  government  not 
ready  for  an  exchange,  they  were  able  to  obtain  the  release 
of  but  five  persons,  with  whom  they  returned  in  the  spring 
of  1705.  Meanwhile  negotiations  were  in  progress  between 
Gov.  Dudley  and  the  Canadian  authorities  for  a  general  ex- 
chEinge  of  prisoners,  and  a  number  of  French  in  the  hands 
of  the  English  were  sent  to  Port  Royal.  In  January, 
1706,  Sheldon  and  Wells  were  again  commissioned  as  depu- 
ties and  sent  to  Canada.  After  a  delay  of  many  months, 
they  brought  away  with  them  forty-four  captives,  return- 
ing to  Boston  in  August.  Rev.  Mr,  Williams  and  fifty-sis 
others,  were  afterwards  set  at  liberty,  and  they  arrived  at 
Boston  in  November  of  the  same  year,  under  the  conduct 
of  Mr.  Samuel  Appleton  of  that  city.  In  1707,  Mr.  Shel- 
don was  again  sent  to  Canada,  to  negotiate  for  the  release 
of  the  remaining  prisoners,  ninety  in  number.  He  was  not 
well  received,  and  as  there  were  rumors  of  an  English  ex- 
pedition against  Canada,  he  was  detained  several  months. 
He  reached  Albany  with  seven  more  rescued  captives  in 
August. 

story  of  Mary     IntoFWOven  With  the  local  history  of  North- 

sheidoB.  ampton,  as  well  as  that  of  Deerfield,  is  the 

story    of    Mary    Sheldon.      She    was   the 

ir  of  John  Sheldon,  who  removed  from  Northamp- 

■d  aoeoimt  of  these  efforts,  aee  Sheldon's  History  o£  Deecflsld,  vol. 
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ton  to  Deerfield,  in  1684.  Wten  that  town  t 
she  was  among  the  captives,  and  was  carried  to  ( 
where  she  remained  three  or  four  years,  but  was  finally  re- 
deemed. Some  time  before  her  capture,  when  between 
thirteen  and  fourteen  years  of  age,  she  engaged  to  marry 
Jonathan  Strong  of  this  town.  Her  first  inquiry  on  reach- 
ing home  was  for  her  lover.  Alas !  he  remained  constant 
but  a  twelvemonth  and  a  day,  having  married  Mehitable 
Stebbins,  in  1705,  In  1708,  she  became  the  third  wife  of 
Samuel  Clapp  of  Northampton,  Her  hnsband  and  the 
wife  of  Jonathan  Strong  both  died  in  1761,  and  the  follow- 
ing year  the  ancient  lovers  were  married.  She  was  then  75 
and  he  was  80  years  of  age.  She  died  the  next  year,  but 
he  survived  three  years  longer.  There  is  a  tradition  that 
Mill  River  was  very  high  at  the  time  of  the  marriage,  and 
as  no  boat  was  at  hand,  the  bride  was  ferried  over  in  an  old 
"  hopper "  from  the  grist  mill.  Another  story  is  that  she 
helped  her  husband  mount  his  horse  and  then  got  on  the 
pillion  behind  him.  During  her  captivity  she  was  adopted 
by  a  squaw,  and  some  of  the  Canada  Indians  became  very 
much  attached  to  her.  In  after  years  these  Indians  came 
to  visit  her  at  Northampton.  They  always  came  when 
Clapp's  com  was  green,  and  would  devour  it  in  large  quan- 
tities, roasting  the  ears  at  a  fire  under  an  apple  tree.  On 
one  occasion  she  received  a  visit  from  two  squaws.  Leav- 
ing their  papooses  in  the  bushes  on  Pancake  plain,  they 
came  into  the  street,  and  found  the  house  where  Mrs.  Clapp 
lived,  by  means  of  the  step  stones  which  had  been  de- 
scribed to  them.  They  asked  permission  to  bring  their 
children,  which  was  readily  given.  Mrs,  Clapp  received  a 
grant  of  land  from  the  General  Court  "between  South- 
ampton and  Glascow."  ^ 
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CHAPTER    XXSIX. 

QUEEN  AiraE'S  FRENCH  AND  INDIAN  WAB. 

Capt.  Thomaa  Eaker.  In  this  Connection  comes  properly  the  ro- 
mance of  Capt.  Baker.  1  Though  the  prin- 
cipal events  occurred  some  years  after,  he  first  appears  as 
an  actor  in  the  terrihJe  tragedy  at  Deerfield.  Capt.  Thomas 
Baker  was  the  son  of  Timothy  Baker  of  Northampton, 
where  he  was  born  in  1682.  He  had  no  home  hut  his 
father's  house  till  he  removed  to  Brookfield,  in  1716,  Tim- 
othy Baker  was  an  influential  citizen,  often  employed  in 
town  business,  was  chosen  ensign  in  1689,  when  the  trouble 
occurred  about  the  officers  of  the  Northampton  militia 
company,  and  was  afterwards  lieutenant.  Thomas  proba- 
bly joined  the  company  of  which  his  father  was  lieutenant, 
and  was  one  of  the  garrison  soldiers  at  Deerfield,  under  the 
command  of  Capt.  "Wells,  in  1703. 

Taken  prieonar,  While  the  fight  in  the  Deerfield  meadow 
he  NftiTowij-  Ea-  yf^^  i^  progress,  Thomas  Baker  was  taken 
at  the  s"™"^  prisoner.  He  lost  his  weapons,  as  well  as  a 
but  Eventually  portiou  of  his  clotMng,  and  With  the  other 
Es  3  away.  captives  enduTed  the  fearful  march  to  Can- 

ada. In  a  few  months  he  endeavored  to  escape  from  Mon- 
treal, in  order  to  bring  intelligence  of  the  projected  inva- 
sion of  Chevalier  Boncour  [Beaucours],  but  was  recap- 
tured. The  Indians  decided  to  burn  him  alive.  As  they 
were  about  to  bind  him  to  the  stake,  by  a  sudden  exertion 
of  strength,  he  shook  ofE  his  tormenters  and  was  spared  that 
cruel  fate.     Seeking  refuge  at  the  house  of  one  Le  Clair, 
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he  was  ransomed  from  the  Indians  by  the  payment  of  £5, 
advanced  by  his  protector.  Suspecting  his  design  of  con- 
veying intelligence  of  pending  military  movements,  the 
Governor  of  Canada  put  him  in  irons,  and  kept  him  a  close 
prisoner  four  months.  No  sooner  was  he  at  large  than  he 
renewed  his  attempt  to  escape.  In  this  flight  he  was  ac- 
companied by  Joseph  Petty,  John  Nims,  and  Martin  Kel- 
logg Jr.,  fellow  prisoners  taken  when  he  himself  was  cap- 
tured. Their  march  homeward  was  attended  by  much  suf- 
fering and  many  privations.  Though  beset  with  dangers 
on  every  side,  their  greatest  difficulty  was  in  procuring 
food,  but  by  fishing  and  hunting  they  were  able  to  support 
life  till  they  reached  Deerfield,  nearly  dead  with  hunger 
and  fatigue.  In  1718,  he  petitioned  the  General  Court  for 
remuneration  for  his  losses,  and  was  granted  £10. 


s  and  adventurous.  Baker  continued 
lug  Eipeaition.  jq  ^j^g  service,  and  was  actively  employed 
peraeal^tyirf  duriug  the  coutmuance  of  the  war.  In 
Indians.  Re-  1712,  he  had  reached  the  grade  of  lieuten- 
Lesis*iat\ire,m2*  ^^*'  ^^"^  with  thirty-two  men  started  on  a 
scouting  expedition.  He  went  north-west 
to  Coasset,  on  the  Connecticut  River,  and  then  struck 
aercKS  the  country  to  the  Pemigewasset,  the  west  branch  of 
the  Merrimac  River.  Here  at  the  confluence  of  a  small 
stream,  since  known  as  Baker's  Biver,  with  the  Merrimac, 
he  came  upon  a  party  of  Indians,  which  he  dispersed  with- 
out the  loss  of  a  man.  The  Indian  sachem  Walteonumus 
["Wattanummon]  was  killed.  It  is  reported  that  Capt. 
Baker  and  the  sachem  leveled  their  guns  at  each  other  at 
the  same  time ;  Baker's  eyebrow  was  grazed  by  the  Indian 
bullet,  but  the  chief  was  instantly  killed.  On  the  bank  of 
the  river  was  a  wigwam  filled  with  beaver  skins.  Baker's 
party  carried  away  what  they  could,  and  burned  the  rest. 
A  daughter  of  Capt.  Baker,  Mrs.  Bean,  gives  a  different 
version  of  this  encounter,  repeated  undoubtedly  from  the 
statements  of  her  father.  She  reports  that  a  large  party 
of  French  and  Indians  were  discovered  coming  down  the 
river  in  their  boats ;  that  Capt,  Baker  placed  his  men  in 
ambush,  fired  upon  them  when  they  appeared,  and  killed 
so  many  and  sunk  so  many  canoes,  that  the  remainder 
made  a  precipitate  retreat.     He  obtained  the  accoutrements 
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and  ornaments  of  a  chief.  In  this  account  nothing  is  said 
of  the  capture  of  beaver  sliins,  nor  is  any  account  made  of 
them  to  the  General  Court,  when  compensation  was  voted 
to  the  soldiers  engaged  in  the  expedition,  Oapt.  Baker 
then  proceeded  down  the  Merrimac  to  Dunstable,  and  thence 
to  Boston.  On  the  8'"  of  May,  1712,  he  made  application 
to  the  General  Court  for  payment  for  the  services  of  him- 
self and  his  command.  But  one  scalp  was  brought  by 
them,  yet  they  claimed  that  they  had  slain  a  number  of  In- 
dians, whose  scalps  they  could  not  obtain.  Willing  to  re- 
ward the  bravery  and  enterprise  of  Lieut.  Baker  and  his 
men,  the  court  granted  them  £40,  sufficient  to  pay  for  four 
scalps.  They  were  in  active  service  from  the  34'"  of  March 
to  the  le"'  of  May,  Baker  was  soon  after  promoted  to  a 
captaincy. 

la  sent  to  Canada  The  next  year  Col.  John  Stoddard  and  Rev. 
with  Col.  stod-  John  Williams  were  sent  by  the  govem- 
Mr.  William^  ment  to  Canada  to  negotiate  for  the  return 
1^8-  or  exchange  of  prisoners.    Capt.  Baker  was 

an  assistant,  and  Martin  Kellogg,  his  companion  in  the 
hazardous  journey  through  the  wilderness,  was  employed 
as  interpreter.  These  tedious  negotiations,  set  forth  mi- 
nutely in  the  journal  of  Col.  Stoddard,  will  be  noted  here- 
after, and  need  not  be  commented  on  at  this  point.  It  was 
dui-ing  his  sojourn  in  Canada  at  this  time,  that  Capt. 
Baker  found  the  future  companion  of  his  life.  Among  the 
prisoners  was  madame  Le  Beau,  She  was  the  daughter  of 
Richard  Otis  of  Dover,  N.  H.,  and  was  captured  while  an 
infant,  when  tliat  place  was  destroyed  by  the  Indians  in 
1689.  The  mother  and  infant  were  carried  to  Canada, 
where  the  mother  married  a  Frenchman,  and  the  daughter 
was  brought  up  in  a  convent,  but  she  resolutely  refused  to 
take  the  veil. 

TiB  PriflBta  are  Un-    At  au  early  age  she  married  a  French  gen- 

wiiifng  that  Bhe    tlemau  named  Le  Beau,  by  whom  she  had 

but  she  saiifl    three  children.     He  died  a  short  time  before 

away  with  bee    Col.  Stoddard  and  his  party  arrived.    Capt. 

""''  Baker,  a  bachelor  of  thirty-two,  soon  fell  in 

love  with  the  handsome  widow,  scarcely  twenty-five  years 
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old.  His  affection  was  returned,  and  the  romance  culmi- 
nated in  marriage  a  few  years  after.  In  the  meantime,  the 
French  priests  endearored  hy  every  means  in  their  power 
to  prevent  her  return.  It  was  only  through  her  own  de- 
termined will,  the  bravery  and  address  of  her  lover,  and  a 
commendable  exhibition  of  pluck  and  resolution  on  the 
part  of  all  concerned,  that  her  deliverance  was  effected. 
Not  a  penny  did  she  receive  from  the  estate  of  her  hus- 
band. It  was  sold  by  the  authorities  and  the  proceeds  con- 
fiscated. Christine  or  Christina,  her  Roman  Catholic 
name,  anxious  to  return,  placed  her  goods  upon  a  vessel 
about  to  sail  for  Boston.  The  authorities  ordered  them  on 
shore  and  absolutely  refused  to  allow  her  to  depart.  Capt. 
Baker,  who  had  been  sent  home  with  dispatches,  returned 
promptly,  came  to  the  rescue,  and  she  decided  to  leave 
every  thiug  and  go  with  him.  When  the  vessel  in  which 
the  liberated  prisoners  were  to  be  taken  home,  was  ready 
to  sail,  Capt.  Baker  arrived  at  Quebec  from  Montreal, 
" bringing  with  him  one  English  prisoner."  The  priests, 
bafSed  and  enraged,  renewed  their  endeavors  to  get  her  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  English,  but  Col.  Stoddard,  having 
placed  her  safely  on  board  the  transport,  refused  to  give 
her  up,  and  she  sailed  away  with  her  lover,  leaving  chil- 
dren, property  and  Catholicism  behind. 

Anfl  Arrives  at  Capt.  Baker  brought  her  to  his  home,  the 
Northampton,  house  of  his  father,  in  Northampton.  Here 
under  the  spiritual  teaching  of  Rev.  Solo- 
mon Stoddard,  she  renounced  the  Catholic  religion,  and 
was  baptized  into  the  Puritan  faith.  With  her  old  religion 
she  discarded  her  French  name,  and  Margaret  (the  name  by 
which  it  was  believed  she  was  known  in  infancy)  was  sub- 
stituted for  that  of  Christine,  though  she  seems  afterwards 
in  one  instance  at  least,  to  have  used  the  latter  name.  One 
authority  states  that  she  joined  the  church  at  Northamp- 
ton, but  her  name  is  not  found  upon  its  records.  At  the 
time  of  her  death  she  was  a  member  of  the  church  at 
Dover,  N,  H.  Capt.  Baker  and  Madame  Le  Beau  were 
married  at  Northampton  during  the  year  1715.  The  birth 
of  their  first  child,  named  ChristiEin,  is  found  upon  the 
records  in  this  town.     Her  name  is  there  given  as  Margaret. 
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Capt.  BfttBi  se-  About  the  year  1716,  Capt,  Baker  removed 
moves  to  Brook-  to  Brookfield, '  wtere  he  resided  many  years, 
Journey  to  Can-  prommetit  among  the  leading  citizens  ot  the 
ada  to  obtain  the  town.  He  was  chosen  representative  to  the 
chiidreo.  General  Court  in  1719,  the  first  elected  from 

that  town,  and  filled  other  local  offices  during  his  residence 
there.  Mrs.  Baker  did  not  forget  her  children,  left  in  Can- 
ada, and  in  1731,  made  the  journey  to  that  country  in  order, 
if  possible,  to  recover  them.  Her  husband  was  sent  by  the 
government  as  hearer  of  dispatches,  and  she  accompanied 
him.  But  deaf  to  her  strongest  appeal,  the  Romish  church 
refused  to  give  np  the  children.  Both  Baker  and  his  wife 
received  compensation  from  the  government  after  their  re- 
turn. To  him  was  awarded  £10,  while  to  her  was  given 
twice  that  amount.  The  next  year  Capt.  Baker  and  Joseph 
Kellogg  were  sent  "express"  to  Canada,  and  were  paid  £30 
each  by  the  government. 

They  Beaide in  ra-     Capt.  Bakor  resided  in  Brookfield  till  1732, 
rious  Places,     when  he  removcd  to  Mendou;  the  year  fol- 
ptieBt,  iTOT^ras.''     lowing  he  went  to  Newport,  R.  I.,  and  in 
1735,  he  was  at  Dover,  N.   H.,  the  birth- 
place of  his  wife.     He  died  in  Roxbury,  the  same  year, 
while  on  a  visit  to  relatives.     He  lost  nearly  all  his  prop- 
erty at  Brookfield,  through  the  trickery  of  a  speculator, 
and  was  afterwards  in  straightened  circumstances.     He 
was  a  brave  man,  a  good  Indian  fighter,  somewhat  rough 
in  manners  and  outspoken,  but  evidently  a  man  of  parts, 
and  much  respected. '     After  his  death,  his  wife  obtained  a 
license  to  keep  a  puhlic  house  at  Dover,  and  continued  in 
the  business  for  a  number  of  years.     Her  old  friends,  the 
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priests  in  Canada,  did  not  forget  their  youthful  convert. 
In  1737,  her  former  confessor  wrote,  urging  her  to  return 
to  Canada  and  to  the  fold  of  the  Holy  Catholic  church. 
Land  was  offered  her  husband,  or  work,  if  he  preferred  to 
follow  a  trade.  This  document  coming  to  the  notice  of 
Grov.  Burnett,  he  prepared  a  strong  and  able  answer  to  it, 
refuting  the  claims  and  arguments  of  the  priest.  These 
letters  were  translated  and  published,  and  attracted  consid- 
erable attention.     Mrs.  Baker  died  at  Dover,  in  1773. 

TheViiiageofPas-  The  uext  and  most  formidable  attack  in  the 
commuck  At-  valley  fell  upon  the  hamlet  of  Pascommuck, 
ajac3.  then  a  part  of  Northampton.     It  consisted 

of  a  little  cluster  of  houses  lying  at  the  foot 
of  the  upper  peak  of  Mt.  Tom,  just  where  the  Connecticut 
River  swept  round  the  northern  point  of  the  mountain, 
now  known  as  Mt.  Nonotuck.  At  that  time  the  current  of 
the  river  flowed  through  the  great  bend  known  as  the  "  Ox 
bow,"  the  tongue  of  land  encircled  by  it  being  then  a  pEirt 
of  Hadley.  The  place  had  been  settled  but  a  few  years, 
and  all  houses  were  east  of  the  present  bridge  over  the 
Manhan  River.  Home  lots  were  granted  there  in  1698  and 
1699,  The  entire  village  is  now  within  the  limits  of  the 
town  of  Easthampton,  and  is  about  four  miles  from  North- 
ampton center.  But  five  families  were  living  there  at  that 
time.  Moses  Hutchinson  occupied  the  most  northerly  lot, 
the  house  being  situated  just  beyond  or  west  of  the  point 
where  the  road  through  Northampton  meadows  joined  the 
Springfield  road,  then  came  John  Searle,  Samuel  Janes, 
Benoni  Jones  and  Benjamin  Janes. 

Conjectures  Con-     Thls  attack  on  Pascommuck  was  not  appar- 

eerningthe  At-     eutly  preconcertod.    A  party  of  ^French  and 

Indians,   under  the  command  of  oieur  de 

Montigny,  sent  from  Canada  in  answer  to  an  appeal  from 

the  Indians  of  Penaske,'  assaulted  the  hamlet  because  they 

1  ■'  Tbe  Indiana  of  Penaske  having  Hkewiee  sent  ua  word  at  tte  aaniB  time  [when 
the  Abenakia  aalied  heip  atter  BeaubasBin-e  raid]  my  Lord,  tbat  the  Englisb  bad 
tilled  9ome  of  tlielr  people,  iM.  de  Vaudreuii  sent  Sleur  de  Montjgnj  thither  niti.  i 
or  5  Freaohuian,  aa  well  to  reassure  them  in  tbe  fear  they  entertained  of  the  Eng- 
be  war.  This  be  effected  this  spring,  at  tbe  head 
burnt  an  English  fott  and  taken  3S  priaonerB."— 
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were  in  pressing  need  of  provisions,  and  saw  an  opportuni- 
ty of  obtaining  them  by  surprising  the  people.  Who  the 
Indians  of  Penaske'  were  is  not  known.  No  place  or  tribe 
of  fhat  name  is  recognized  in  any  extant  Indian  vocabu- 
lary. One  historian  states  that  the  party  under  Montigny 
were  returning  from  an  unsuccessful  foray  upon  the  Merri- 
mac  River,  but  there  are  no  positive  data  corroborating  the 
supposition.  It  is  asserted  by  the  same  authority  that  the 
party  was  on  the  way  to  attack  Wesfcfield,  but  the  water 
was  so  high  that  they  were  unable  to  cross  that  river.  The 
position  of  Pascommuck  was  well  known  to  some  of  the 
Indians,  who  were  familiar  with  this  portion  of  the  valley, 
several  of  them  having  visited  Northampton  the  year  pre- 
vious. On  the  evening  before  the  attack,  they  reconnoitred 
the  village  from  the  mountain  side,  and  arranged  their 
plan  of  assault.  Owing  to  the  spring  freshet,  the  North- 
ampton meadows  were  overflowed,  and  the  enemy  deemed 
it  impossible  that  help  could  come  from  that  place.  The 
authority^  already  quoted  reports  that  the  Indians  were  so 
nearly  famished,  that  they  had  decided  to  surrender  to  the 
English  if  food  could  not  otherwise  be  obtained. 

The  Oldest  Account   The  oldest  and  Undoubtedly  the  original  ac- 

oe  tLe  Aitair.         count  of  this  catastrophe  may  be  found  on 

the  Recorder's  Book  for  Hampshire  County, 

probably  entered  at  the  time  it  occurred.     It  is  short  and 

concise,  but  differs  in  some  respects  from  other  statements : 

"May  13  [13]  Pascomok  Fort  taken  by  y  French  &  Indians,  being 

about  73.    They  took  and  Captivated  y°  whole  Garrison,  being  about 

37  Persons.    The  English  Pursneing  of  them  cansed  them  to  nock  all 

the  captives  on  the  head  Save  5  or  6.     Three  they  carried  to  Canada 

with  them,  the  others  escap'd  and  about  ^  o£  those  knocked  on  the  head 

Recovered,  y  rest  died.    Capt.  John  Taylor  was  killed  in  the  fight,  and 

Sam'l  Bartlett  wonniied," 

The  Aasftuit.  On  the  13'"  of  May,  about  daybreak,  the 

enemy  delivered  the  assault.  No  watch  was 
kept,  and  the  inhabitants  were  completely  surprised.  The 
house  of  Benoni  Jones  was  fortified,  and  the  Indians  were 
able  to  approach  so  near  as  to  put  their  guns  through  the 
port  holes  before  the  sleepers  were  aroused.      Patience, 

I    FrobabI;  the  PeoobaFOt  IndUas  are  iateaded. 

a    ReT.  Solomon  WlUiuDs'  Historical  Sermon.  ISltl.  pp.  IS,  IS. 
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widow  of  Richard  Welab,  awakened  by  the  alarm,  looked 
from  a  window  and  was  stot.  The  people  made  what  re- 
sistance they  could,  firing  briskly  upon  the  savages,  but  the 
latter,  gathering  Sax  and  other  combustibles,  soon  set  the 
house  on  fire,  and  the  surviving  occupants  were  compelled 
to  yield  themselves  prisoners.  Amaaed,  bewildered  and 
panic  stricken,  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  were  able  to  offer 
but  a  feeble  opposition,  and  all  soon  surrendered. 

Capt.  Beoj.  Wright  While  the  main  attack  was  in  progress  at 
beats  off  the  Id-  pascommuck,  a  detachment  of  ten  Indians, 
^^^^'  invested  the  one  house   at   Lower   Farms, 

now  Smith's  Ferry,  in  which  Capt.  Benjamin  Wright 
lived.  The  place  was  afterwards  owned  by  Elias  Lyman, 
and  was  more  recently  known  as  the  Cargill  homestead,  or 
the  "old  Long  House."  Capt.  Wright  refused  to  sur- 
render, and  shot  one  of  the  Indians,  breaking  his  arm. 
They  then  attempted  to  bum  the  house,  by  shooting  spiked 
arrows  dipped  in  brimstone  upon  the  roof,  but  a  young 
man  in  the  house  by  the  name  of  Thomas  Stebbina,*  wrap- 
ping himself  in  a  feather  bed,  drew  water  from  the  well 
and  put  out  the  fire.^ 

The  Pursuit.  Death  Having  accomplished  their  object,  the  ene- 
ot  Capt,  Taylor.  my  soou  drcw  off,  but  fearing  pursuit,  sent 
back  one  of  the  wounded  with  the  an- 
nouncement that  if  the  English  followed  them  all  the  pris- 
oners would  be  slain.  The  unfortunate  messenger  was 
killed  by  an  Indian  before  proceeding  far  on  his  mission. 
According  to  tradition,  Benjamin  Janes,  escajwd  by  dart- 
ing into  a  ravine^  partly  concealed  by  bushes.  Taking  a 
skiff,  which  he  probably  knew  was  moored  there,  he  sailed 

I  Who  the  young  man  Thomas  Stebbins  was  la  not  certainly  known.  But  two  per- 
sons of  that  aame  were  thea  llTlng  in  town.  One  of  them  married  Elizabeth,  sister 
of  Capt.  Benjamin  Wright,  anfl  was  forty-two  years  of  age.  The  other  was  his  son 
Thomas,  then  fifteen  yeace  old,  Prohably  the  lad  was  at  hie  unols'a  bouse,  when  the 
attack  waa  made,  and  he  it  was  who  bravely  rlekea  bis  life  to  aavo  the  property  of 
his  relative.    Ha  afterwards  Itvad  in  Southampton,— See  Appendix  E, 

a  The  above  aooount  is  from  Rev.  Solomon  WilUamB'  Hlstorioal  Sermon  which 
at  thifl  point  eontains  the  following  foot  note:  "The  season  at  that  time  was  re- 
markably backward;  for  though  BO  late  in  the  year,  being  the  91"  of  Uay,  according 
to  the  present  stylo,  the  trees  and  bushes  had  not  buddefl,  and  the  year  was  so  far 
advanced  before  the  flood  subsided  from  the  meadow,  that  many  persona  doubted 
whether  it  was  espedientto  plant  their  corn;  but  notwithatandiog,  as  there  waa  no 
frost  till  late  in  the  season,  the  crop  of  corn  proved  to  be  uncommonly  good." 

3    Bev,  P.  W.  Lyman's  History  of  Easthampton,  p.  17. 
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through  the  overflowed  meadows  to  Northampton,  where 
he  gave  the  first  notice  of  the  disaster,  *  Capt,  John  Tay- 
lor, with  a  troop  of  horsemen,  volunteers  from  among  the 
citizens  of  Northampton,  immediately  started  in  pursuit. 
Passing  to  the  westward  of  the  present  town  of  Easthamp- 
ton,  they  overtook  the  marauders  a  short  distance  south  of 
that  village,  between  the  highway  to  Westfield  and  Mt. 
Tom,  near  what  was  formerly  known  as  "Wilton's  Mead- 
ow."' One  of  their  captives  having  escaped,  the  enemy 
had  every  reason  to  expect  that  an  alarm  would  he  given, 
followed  hy  an  instant  and  vigorous  pursuit.  Consequently 
they  first  killed  all  but  one  of  the  hoys  who  had  been  cap- 
tured, and  placed  themselves  in  amhush.  While  the  mas- 
sacre was  in  progress,  Elisha,  son  of  John  Searle,  caught 
up  a  pack  and  ran  forward  with  it,  indicating  his  willing- 
ness to  be  useful  if  his  life  was  spared.  He  was  not  mo- 
lested, and  was  taken  to  Canada.  When  the  pursuers  came 
up  with  the  enemy,  Capt,  Taylor,  who  was  riding  in  ad- 
vance of  his  men,  was  shot.  He  fell  at  the  first  Sre  and 
was  the  only  one  of  his  party  killed.  ^  Samue!  Eartlett  of 
Northampton,  was  severely  wounded  at  the  same  time.  He 
was  unable  to  labor  for  several  months,  and  received  a  gra- 

1  The  most  eircumEtantlal  aeooaut  of  this  raid  is  found  in  Pealmllnw'e  "  Utatoty 
of  the  Frenob  and  Indian  Wars"  of  New  England,  publiBhed  la  1'^,  ReT,  Solomon 
Williams'  '■Hietorioftl  Sermoo,  delivered  on  the  National  TbaoksglTing,  April  IS, 
1S16,"  ditfers  in  some  respects  from  the  others,  giving  certain  details  of  local  interest 
not  found  elsewhere.  Bav.  Payson  W.  Lyman's  "History  of  EasthamptOQ,"  pub- 
lished in  1866,  and  the  Judd  Manuscript,  oontatu  loaal  allualons  of  importance. 
From  these  several  sources  the  facta  relative  to  the  assault  on  Pascommuck,  have 

«  Lyman  looatea  tMs  sklrmiah  •'  on  land  now  (18«6)  owned  by  Cheater  and  the  heirs 
"Wilton's  Meadow"  is  two  miles  beyond 
.  Southampton  and  Pomeroy  Meadow  roads. 
—Judd  MSS. 

8  Capt.  Taylor,  who  was  aisty-three  yeacs  old,  lived  during  tiie  last  years  of  Ills 
life  on  a  email  lot  adjolnlnj;  Medad  Pomeroy's  homestead,  probably  near  what  after- 
wards became  the  rBaideBoe  of  Judge  Joseph  Lyman.  The  house  was  burued  be- 
tween 1705  aud  1716,  and  much  of  the  furniture  destroyed.  His  widow  petitioned  the 
legislature  for  help  in  1TD5.  She  represents  that  her  tinsbaad's  borse  and  clothes 
were  lost,  and  she  "  left  a  poor  widow  with  11  childrea.  By  his  death  we  are  drove 
from  the  improvement  of  a  farm  in  the  woods  which  we  hoped  to  be  a  relief  to  us." 
l-he  Legislature  granted  her  £18,  two  of  which  were  to  pay  for  the  horse.  The 
"farm  in  the  woods"  was  a  grant  of  eighty  acres  near  "Whlteloaf  brook,"  South- 
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tuity  from  the  goveTmnent.*  Disheartened  by  this  unfor- 
tunate occurrence,  the  troops  made  no  further  demonstra- 
tion, but  returned  in  sadness,  bringing  the  body  of  their 
slain  commander. 

Ths  Slain.  Living  at  Pascommuck  at  this  time,  were 

thirty-three  persons.  Of  these,  nineteen 
were  killed,  three  escaped,  eight  were  rescued,  and  three 
were  carried  to  Canada.  Not  anticipating  an  attack,  the 
people  were  scattered  in  their  own  households.  The  block 
house  contained  only  the  family  of  Eenoni  Jones,  whose 
dwelling  it  was.  The  slain  were  Samuel  Janes  aged  forty ; 
his  wife  Sarah,  and  three  children,  viz :  Obadiah  aged  five, 
Ebenezer  aged  three,  and  Sarah  aged  one ;  four  children  of 
Benjamin  Janes,  viz:  Hannah  aged  eiglit,  Miriam  aged 
four,  Benjamin  aged  three,  and  Nehemiah  aged  one ;  Be- 
noni  Jones*  aged  thirty-eight,  and  two  children,  viz  :  Ebe- 
nezer aged  six,  and  Jonathan  aged  one;  John  Searl  and 
three  children,  viz :  Abigail  aged  seven,  John  aged  four, 
and  Caleb  aged  two ;  Moses  Hiitchinson  aged  thirty -two, 
and  one  child,  Moses,  aged  three;  and  Patience  Webb 
aged  forty-six,  widow  of  Richard  "Webb.  ^ 

The  Wounded.         Three  Were  found  who  had  been  knocked  on 

the  head,  and  one  of  them  scalped,  but  all 

were  alive,  and  eventually  recovered.     The  wife  of  Benja- 

1  In  1705,  he  petitioned  the  General  Court  for  a  gratuity.  He  represented  that  he 
was  woimded  wbilB  on  dutj,  May  13, 1704,  and  was  notable  to  labor  till  August.  Dur- 
ing the  neit  winter  he  was  Impreaaed  into  the  servioe,  and  was  er^aged  In  the 
"  Grand  Scout  towarda  West  River,"  under  Capt.  John  Paraona.  While  on  his  return 
hia  horse  waa  drowned.  The  Court  granted  him  £3  for  loaa  o[  time  and  tor  his 
wound,  but  nothing  lor  the  horse. 

S  Benooi  Jones  was  the  son  of  Griffltb.  Jones  of  Springfield.  When  twelve  years 
old,  In  Mafob,  167B,  he  was  indentured  to  William  Clarke  of  Northampton,  whom  ha 
waa  to  ae^Te  till  he  waa  twenty-one  yeara  of  age.  Lieut.  Clarke  agreed  to  ''  leam  bim 
to  read  and  write  and  give  him  £5  at  the  end  of  his  term,  with  aufBoient  clothing, 
such  as  aervanta  usually  have,  and  at  the  eod  oC  his  time  two  suits  of  apparel." 
Hie  brother,  Pelatlah,  was  Indentured  at  the  same  tim.e  to  Wiiliam  Holton  Jr.,  of 

cade  of  a  weaver."  and  to  be  paid  £S  at  the  end  of  his 
1  fourteen  years  old. 

S  "  Samuel  Janea  lived  where  the  house  of  Mr.  Obadiah  Janes  now  stands;  John 
Searla,  w|fere  hiason  Eliaha  and  his  grandaon  of  the  same  name  afterwarda  dwelt; 
Benjamin  Janea,  where  Capt.  Fblllp  Clark  Uvea;  Moses  Hutchinson,  near  the  place 
wbeie  Mr.  Salomon  Ferry's  house  stands.'^— Rev.  Mr.  Williams'  Hist.  Sermon,  p.  13. 
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min  Janes  was  taken  to  the  top  of  Pomeroy  Mountain, 
tomahawked,  scalped,  and  left  for  dead.  She  was  discov- 
ered by  the  pursuing  party,  carried  on  a  litter  to  North- 
ampton, and  lived  till  she  was  eighty  years  old.  For  sev- 
eral years  she  was  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Gfershom  Buckley 
and  others  of  Westfield.  Her  husband  finally  settled  in 
Coventry,  Ct, ' 

The  Captives.  Rem-  But  three  of  those  taken  captive  reached 
iniseBQOBB  of  Canada,  viz;  Elisha  Searl,  son  of  John, 
aged  nine  years ;  Esther,  wife  of  Benoni 
Jones  (she  was  ai>  Ingersoll),  who  died  there,  and  her  niece, 
Margaret  Huggina,  aged  eighteen,  who  returned.  Elisha 
Searl  remained  in  Canada  till  he  was  twenty-eight  years 
old.  He  was  baptized  by  the  French  priests  and  named 
Michael.'  While  with  the  Indians,  he  accompanied  them 
on  an  excursion  to  the  Mississippi  River,  and  in  after  life 
was  fond  of  relating  his  impressions  of  the  country.  He 
came  to  Northampton  in  1722,  to  obtain  a  share  of  his 
father's  estate,  intending  to  return,  but  was  with  great  re- 
luctance on  his  part,  induced  to  remain.  In  order  "to  en- 
gage him  to  abide  here  and  not  return  to  Canada,"  the 
General  Court  granted  him  £10,  and  requested  the  Gov- 
ernor to  give  him  a  commission  as  Sergeant.  He  served  in 
that  capacity  at  Deerfield,  in  1724,  and  as  lieutenant  at  Fort 
Dummer  the  next  year.  Brought  up  under  the  immediate 
influence  of  the  Catholic  Church,  like  other  New  England 
children,  in  similar  circumstances,  he  became  strongly  im- 
pressed by  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  greatly  at- 
tached to  the  Indian  mode  of  life.  He  had  so  far  forgotten 
the  English  language,  that  on  his  return  to  his  former 
home  he  was  unable  to  make  himself  known,  and  was  only 
recognized  by  walking  on  a  pair  of  stilts,  he  had  been  fond 

1    BenJamiQ  Janes,  in  1707,  petitioned  the  GoTBraoc  and  Council  for  aid,  aa  fol- 

plsfaed  of  his  great  sufteringa  from  the  Prenoh  and  Indian  eoemies,  who  rilled  hie 
house,  billed  4  of  his  chlldrea  and  scalped  hia  wife  who  long  had  been  and  still  ts  un- 
der cure,  and  himself  so  impovectshed  that  be  is  unable  to  satisfj'  the  surgeons  in 
-whose  bands  she  bath  been  and  is  like  to  be,  for  their  cost  and  pains  therein, "  The 
Qovecooc  and  Council  gave  him  a  brief  to  beg,  "  oraving  the  charity  of  the  good  peo- 
ple In  Braoford,  Oullford,  EilUnewortb  and  Saybrook,  in  Connecticut."— J udd  MSS. 
S    See  Appendix  R 
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of  using  when  a  boy.  He  married  Rebecca  Danks.'  The 
wife  of  John  Searl,  mother  of  Elisha,  was  one  of  those 
who  were  tomahawked,  but  she  recovered.* 

CapLBeQiflmiE     Capt.    Benjamin  Wright,  who  so  success- 
"'■'e''*-  fully  beat  off  the  Indian  attack  on  his  house 

at  Lower  Farms,  was  the  famous  Indian 
fighter,  whose  exploits  fill  so  large  a  space  in  the  history  of 
the  valley.  Capt.  Wmght  was  constantly  employed  dur- 
ing the  continuance  of  Queen  Anne's  war,  and  a  brief  ac- 
count of  his  scouting  expeditions,  during  that  period, 
though  not  strictly  in  chronological  order  at  this  point, 
may  not  be  entirely  out  of  place,  as  he  was  then  a  resident 
of  Northampton.  He  was  the  son  of  Samuel  Wright  Jr., 
who  came  to  Northampton  with  his  father  in  1656.  Sergt. 
Samuel  Wright  moved  to  Northfleld  when  that  town  was 
first  settled,  and  was  slain  by  the  Indians,  in  Sept.  1675, 
when  Benjamin  was  about  fifteen  years  old.  Capt.  Benja- 
min Wright  married  Thankful  Taylor,  March  22%  1681 ; 
she  died  in  1701,  and  he  afterwards  married  Mary  Baker  of 
Springfield.  He  was  among  the  inhabitants  at  the  second 
settlement  of  Northfleld,  from  1685  to  1690,  and  returned  to 
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Janes  attempted  to  run,  bnt  received  a  blow  of  a  tomsiawk  on  the  side  of  Ma  head 
above  the  temple,  and  they  supposed  he  was  dead.  He  always  carried  the  mark. 
(He  vaa  a  thriving  man,  and  old  Eeatfield  said  he  had  got  half  of  Pasoommuok,  and 
if  the  Indians  had  knocked  io  the  other  side  ol  hfs  head,  he  vould  have  got  the 
whole.)    EliehaSeatl'a  mother  was  carried  to  a  place  called 's  Island  in  Broad 

thinkiDgsbe  would  net  be  able  to  tcarel  to  Canada,  tomnhawked  her.  She  reoor- 
ered.  Seacl  llred  In  Canada  until  he  had  Imbibed  all  the  habits  and  notions  of  the 
French  and  Indians,     He  came  down  to  get  the  property  which  was  left  of  his 

hiro  away  from  the  Indian,  gave  him  presents,  got  a  ~ 

finally  aueoeeded.    The  Infliac  after  remaining  aonii 

it.    He  retained  some  regard  for  her  and  named  on< 

remembrance  ol  her."— Judd  MSS. 
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Northampton  when  the  former  place  was  a  second  time 
abandoned.  In  1714,  he  returned  to  Northfield  and  became 
one  of  the  permanent,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent, of  its  settlers.  He  owned  a  home  lot  on  Bridge 
Street,  Northampton,  which  he  sold,  and  removed  to  Lower 
Farms,  where  he  lived  in  1704.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Northampton  military  company  in  1698,  and  was  stationed 
with  others  at  Deerfield.  His  first  exploit,  as  commander 
of  the  expedition  that  rescued  the  boys  captured  in  the 
Hatfield  meadows,  has  been  already  noted.  In  1708,  he 
commanded  a  scouting  party  of  English  and  Indians, 
which  was  sent  up  the  Connecticut  River,  He  ascended 
the  river  to  Cowasset  (now  Newberry,  Vt.),  was  absent 
nine  weeks,  but  discovered  no  Indians. 

CommandB  a  Scout-  With  a  party  of  fifteen  men'  from  North- 
ing Expedition,  ampton,  Hatfield,  Deerfield  and  Spring- 
indians.  and  is  field,  Capt.  Wright  Set  out  in  April,  1709, 
Deteatad.  on  another  scouting  expedition.     He  fol- 

lowed the  Connecticut  to  White  River,  and  proceeded  up 
that  stream  to  its  source.  Leaving  a  deposit  of  provisions, 
with  six  men  as  a  guard,  the  rest  pushed  on  over  the  moun- 
tains till  they  reached  French  (or  Onion)  River.  Here  they 
either  found  or  made  canoes,  in  which  they  sailed  down  to 
Lake  Champlain.  They  went  out  upon  the  lake,  and  com- 
ing upon  a  party  of  Indians  in  two  canoes,  fired  upon 
them.  Two  were  killed,  two  wounded,  and  one  of  the  ca- 
noes captured,  containing  arms,  ammunition  and  provisions. 
One  scalp  was  obtained.  On  their  return  up  French  River, 
they  discovered  another  party  of  Indians  returning  from  a 
marauding  expedition  in  New  England,  having  with  them 
William  Moody,  whom  they  had  captured  near  Exeter. 
Capt.  Wright  fired  upon  the  party,  and  killed  and  wounded 
several.  Moody  jumped  from  the  canoe  and  swam  for  the 
shore.  Lieut.  Wells  and  John  Strong  went  forward  to 
help  Moody,  when  a  part  of  the  Indian  force,  landing  from 
other  canoes,  that  had  not  been   discovered,   fired  upon 
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them,  killing  Wells  and  wounding  Strong.  The  English 
fled,  leaving  the  prisoner  Moody,  who  was  too  weak  to  keep 
up  with  them,  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  enemy.  They 
seized  and  burned  him  on  the  spot.  John  Burt  disap- 
peared ;  he  was  lost  in  the  woods  and  undoubtedly  died  of 
hunger.  Strong  was  able  to  travel,  and  the  next  day  com- 
ing to  their  canoes  on  White  River,  they  retreated  to 
Hatfield,  reaching  that  place  on  the  SS""  of  May,  having 
been  absent  thirty-two  days.  The  rear  guard,  left  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  started  for  home  six  days  after  the  rest 
of  the  command  left  them.  In  the  French  account,  it  is 
stated  that  two  Indians  were  killed  on  the  lake  and  one  on 
shore,  and  that  four  or  iive  of  the  English  were  slain, 

BouDtf  Bud  Scalp     Those  who  were  engaged  in  this  expedition. 

Money  Granted,      petitioned  the  General  Court  for  pay  and 

scalp  bounty  money.      They  asserted  that 

four  Indians  had  been  killed  on  the  lake,  and  r 


scalp.  They  also  declared  to  Col.  Partridge,  who  forwarded 
the  paper,  that  they  were  sure  of  having  killed  four  more 
on  Onion  River,  making  eight  in  all.  The  court  allowed 
Capt.  Wright  £12,  and  £6  each  to  the  men.  It  is  asserted 
that  they  had  a  pocket  compass  to  guide  them  through  the 
forest.  These  instruments  were  not  in  general  use  here  at 
that  time,  and  were  rarely  employed  in  surveying  till  after 
the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

■'Here  am  I  send     Duriug  this  Same  year  an  expedition  for  the 
'"'>•"  conquest  of  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia  was 

undertaken  by  the  colonies.  The  General 
Court  presented  the  matter  to  the  home  government,  and 
the  enterprise  was  entered  upon  with  spirit  and  determina- 
tion. The  Queen  acquiesced  in  the  proposition  and  soldiers 
and  ships  were  promised.  This  scheme  was  inaugurated 
while  Capt.  Wright  was  engaged  in  the  scout  just  re- 
counted, and  on  his  return  he  endeavored  to  obtain  em- 
ployment in  that  army.  He  offered  his  services  to  the  gov- 
ernment in  a  short  but  characteristic  letter,  in  which  he 
used  the  phrase  at  the  head  of  this  paragraph.  But  the 
enterprise  failed  and  nothing  further  is  heard  from  him 
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while  the  war  was  in  progress.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed, 
however,  that  he  was  idle.  There  was  plenty  of  work  for 
such  men  as  Capt,  Wright,  and  uo  doubt  he  found  ample 
employment.  During  the  succeeding  ten  years  he  was  ac- 
tively engaged  in  building  up  the  struggling  town  of 
Northfield,  and  in  subsequent  wars  will  again  come  into 
prominence  as  an  Indian  fighter. ' 


1    Following  is  the  letter  oi 

t  Capt,  Wright,  offering  his  services  to  the  govi 

■•  Northampton,  Sept. 

"May  it  plensB  y'  Eicellencj 

u  send  forces  to  Canada  from  oul  parts  by  1 

■  Here  am  I,  send  me.-    This; 

I  would  trouble  j"  EicBllsnoj 

rbutam-wlllii^togo. 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

QUEEN  ANNE'S  FRENCH  AND  INDIAN  WAR 

CftiBb  Lyman  Com-  In  1704,  the  government  having  received 
tnaniis  a  Scout-  information  that  the  Indians  had  an  en- 
campment at  Cowass,'  on  the  Connecticut 
River,  for  the  purpose  of  fishing  and  planting,  detormined 
to  break  it  up.  Orders  were  issued  for  the  organization  of 
a  scouting  party  to  reconnoitre.  Only  one  man  offered 
himself  for  that  service  in  Hampshire  County.  Col,  Par- 
tridge therefore  requested  the  commander  of  the  Connecti- 
cut forces  to  engage  some  Indiana  for  the  e3;';)edition. 
Major  Whiting  accordingly  "did  speedily  procure  five 
hrist  Indians  "  *  at  Hartford,  who  volunteered  for  this  ser- 
vice. Caleb  Lyman  of  Northampton,  was  the  one  man  who 
was  willing  to  undertake  the  enterprise. 

Mr.  Lymao'sAcconnt    The  following  report  of  this  un<iertaking 

ofthBEipeditjon.     is  copiod  in  full  from  Penhallowi's  Indian 

Wars.  ^     It  was  furnished  to  the  luthor  by 

Mr.  Lyman  himself,  and  is  therefore  of  great  interest,  and 

thoroughly  reliable  :  — 

"  Sometime  in  the  month  of  May,  1104,  there  came  intelligence  from 
Albany,  of  a  number  of  enemy  Indians  np  Connecticut  ri*  er,  who  had. 
built  a  fort,  and  planted  corn,  at  a  pla«B  called  Cowassnck.  On  the 
fifth  of  June  following,  we  set  out  (by  order  of  authority)  from  North- 
ampton, and  went  nine  days  journey  into  the  wilderness  (through  much 
difflcnlty,  by  reason  of  the  enemy's  hunting  and  scouting  iji  the  woods, 

1  CoiTB^Buak  or  Cowass,  as  it  is  eeaemll}'  csUed,  vas  about  one'  hundred  miles 
abore  Deerfleld,  on  the  OoDneotiout  Kivec,  near  the  mouth  of  Wells  Itiier.  It  «as  a 
Inmous  rallying  place  for  the  Indians.  They  fished  in  the  sti'eam,  plsoted  the  fertile 
meadow,  and  made  it  a  general  rendeavous  on  their  way  bauk  and  forth  from  Can- 
ada.   The  Pascommuok,  as  well  as  the  Deeiileld  captives,  stopped  tl«re. 

3    Petition  of  Major  Whitiog,  1706,  Jofld  M8S. 
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as  we  perceived  by  their  traclre  and  firing),  and  then  came  across  some 
fresh  tracks,  which  we  followed  till  we  came  in  sight  of  the  abovesaid 
river ;  Supposing  there  might  be  a  niim.ber  of  Indians  at  hand,  we  be- 
ing nor  far  from  the  place  where  the  fort  was  said  to  be  biult.  Here 
we  maiie  a  halt  to  consult  what  methods  to  take ;  and  soon  concluded 
to  Bend  ont  a  spy,  with  green  leaves  for  a  cap  and  vest,  to  prevent  his 
own  discovery,  and  to  find  ont  the  enemy.  But  before  our  spy  was 
gone  out  of  sight,  we  saw  two  Indians,  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
us,  in  a  canoe,  and  so  immediately  called  him :  And  soon  after  we  heard 
the  firing  of  a  gun  up  the  river.  Upon  which  we  concluded  to  keep 
close  til,  snn  set ;  and  then  if  we  could  make  any  further  discovery  of 
the  eneray,  to  attack  them,  if  jwssible  in  the  night.  And  accordingly 
when  the  evening  came  on,  we  moved  towards  the  river,  and  soon  per- 
ceived a  smote,  at  about  half  a  mile's  distance,  as  we  thought,  where 
we  afterwards  fomid  they  had  taken  up  their  lodging.  But  so  great 
was  the  Aifficulty,  that  (though  we  used  our  utmost  care  and  diligence 
in  it)  we  were  not  able  to  make  the  approach  till  about  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  when  we  came  within  twelve  rods  of  the  wigwam,  where 
they  lay.  But  here  we  met  with  a  new  difficulty,  which  we  feared 
woiijd  have  rnined  our  design.  For  the  groimd  was  so  covered  over 
with  dry  sticks  and  brnsh,  for  the  space  of  five  rods,  that  we  could  not 
pass,  witLout  making  such  a  crackling,  as  we  thought  woidd  alarm 
enemy,  aKd  give  them  time  to  escape.  But  while  we  were  contriving 
to  compasii  our  design,  Qod  in  his  good  providence  so  ordered  that  a 
very  small  cloud  arose,  which  gave  a  smart  clap  of  thimder,  and  a  sud- 
den showor  of  rain.  And  this  opportunity  we  embraced,  to  run 
through  the  thicket;  and  so  cam.e  undiscovered  vrithin  sight  of  the 
■wigwam;^  and  perceived  by  their  noise  that  the  enemy  were  awake. 
But  however,  being  unwilling  to  lose  any  time,  we  crept  on  our  hands 
and  knees  lill  we  were  within  three  or  four  rods  of  them.  Then  we 
arose,  and  ran  to  the  side  of  the  wigwam,  and  flred  in  upon  them ;  and 
flinging  doiTi  our  guns  we  surroimded  them  with  our  clubs  and  hatch- 
ets and  knoi^ked  down  several  we  met  with.  But  after  all  our  diligence, 
two  of  their  number  made  their  escape  from  us ;  one  mortally  wounded, 
and  another  not  hurt,  as  we  afterwards  heard. 

■'When  we  came  to  look  over  the  slain,  we  found  seven  dead  upon 
the  spot ;  sis  of  whom  we  scalped,  and  left  another  unscalped  (Oar  ^- 
dians  saying,  they  would  give  one  to  the  country,  since  we  had  each  of 
us  one,  and  so  concluded  we  should  be  rich  enough).  "When  the  action 
was  thus  over,  we  took  our  scalps  and  plunder,  such  as  guns,  skins,  etc., 
and  the  eneny's  canoes,  in  which  we  came  down  the  river  about  twelve 
miles  by  bre  ik  of  day,  and  then  thought  it  prudence  to  dismiss  and 
break  the  cahoes,  knowing  there  were  some  of  the  enemy  betwixt  ns 
and  home. 

"  And  now,  our  care  being  how  to  make  a  safe  and  comfortable  re- 
turn, we  first  looked  over  our  provision,  and  found  we  had  not  more 
than  enough  "or  one  small  refreshment ;  and  being  above  one  hundred 
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miles  from  any  English  settlement,  we  were  very  thoughtful  how  iffe 
shoultl  subsiet  by  the  way.  For  having  traclred  about  thirty  of  ^ 
enemy  a  little  before  ua,  we  could  not  hunt  for  onr  sabastence  for  ffeir 
of  discovery ;  and  so  we  were  obliged  to  eat  buds  of  tiees,  grass  *nd 
strawberry  leaves  for  the  space  of  four  or  five  days,  till  through  the 
goodness  of  God,  we  safely  arrived  at  Northampton,  on  the  19'^  or 
20""  of  the  aforesaid  Jmie.  And  sometime  after  (upon  onr  humble  .pe- 
tition to  the  Great  and  General  Conrt,  to  consider  the  service  we  'aad 
done)  we  received  thirty-one  pounds  reward.  And  I  have  only  thin  to 
observe,  that  in  consequence  of  this  action,  the  enemy  were  generally 
alarmed,  and  immediately  forsook  their  fort  and  corn  at  Cowassuck, 
and  never  returned  to  this  day  that  we  could  hear  of,  to  renew  their 
settlement  at  that  pla<*.'" 

Lyman  sna  Ma  party  In  November,  the  General  Court  granted 
Bewarded.  Caleb  Lyman^  £21  for  "Ms  good  services 

in  killing  seven  Indians,"  The  savages 
who  composed  the  company,  it  seems  could  not  wait  the 
slow  motions  of  the  Court,  and  were  paid  £10  on  their  re- 
turn, by  Col,  Partridge,  which  was  refunded  to  him  by  the 
Legislature  when  the  bounty  was  granted  to  Lyman.  In 
addition.  Major  Whiting  also  paid  them  £8  each  out  of  his 
own  pocket.  In  1706,  he  petitioned  the  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts  for  repayment.  The  Council  at  first  de- 
murred, on  the  ground  that  the  Indians  were  in  tht>  ser- 
vice of  Connecticut,  and  should  be  paid  by  that  colony,  but 
eventually  granted  the  amount. 

Fears  for  the  Safety  This  exploit  Completely  broke  up  the  en- 
ot  Lyman  andru-  campmeut  at  Cowass,  and  the  enemy  fled 
iog  Army  on  the  precipitately  to  Canada.  The  expedition 
Mareh.  was  extremely  hazardous,  and  there  was 

great  solicitude  for  its  safety.      Bands  of   Indians  were 
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renaming  everywhere,  and  so  small  a  party  it  was  feared 
w<puld  be  quickly  dispatched.  Scarcely  were  they  out  of 
sight  before  a  report  carne  that  a  body  of  French  and  In- 
diums was  on  the  way  to  attack  Northampton  and  other 
towns  in  Hampshire  County.  This  rumor  became  certainty 
wlien  a  French  deserter  arrived,  giving  full  particulars  of 
the  invading  army.  Messengers  were  hurriedly  dispatched 
to  Connecticut  for  assistance,  and  all  hope  of  the  return  of 
Lyman  and  his  braves  was  abandoned.  Major  Whiting 
proimptly  responded,  and  soon  arrived  with  a  force  of  three 
hundred  forty-three  men,  comprising  representatives  from 
every  county  and  from  nearly  every  town  in  Connecticut. 
Head-quarters  were  established  at  Northampton,  and  for 
many  weeks  the  town  was  filled  with  soldiers.  Three 
times  during  June  and  July,  was  this  rumor  of  the  ap- 
proach of  hostile  forces  renewed,  and  each  time  reinforce- 
ments were  sent  from  Connecticut.  No  enemy  appearing, 
the  troops  soon  returned. 

An  Army  sent  These  Tumors  Were  uot groundless,  nor Were 
tigaioBtNortb-  the  preparations  for  defense  needless.  The 
oauae'sofita  Govemor  of  Canada  still  harbored  the  de- 
FftUuKH.  sign  of   destroying  the  settlements  on  the 

Connecticut  River.  The  report  of  Gov.  Vaudreuil  to  the 
home  government^  of  this  expensive  and  abortive  enter- 
prise is  but  a  tissue  of  explanations  conceraing  its  origin 
and  excuses  for  its  failure.  Yielding  to  the  importunities 
of  his  Indian  allies,  who  after  recovery  from  the  fatigue 
attending  the  sack  of  Deerfield,  were  anxious  to  undertake 
another  raid,  he  placed  an  army  of  about  seven  hundred 
Indian,;  and  one  hundred  twenty-five  French  soldiers,  under 
command  of  Capt.  Beaucours,  The  ultimate  design  of  this 
invasion  was  the  destruction  of  Northampton.  It  failed  for 
several  reasons,  some  of  which  are  given  by  the  French 
Governor,  and  others  supplied  by  various  English  his- 
torians. Vaudreuil  attributed  its  want  of  success  to  the 
desertion  of  a  soldier,  when  within  a  day's  march  i^f  the  ene- 
my, and  the  subsequent  panic  in  the  army.  In  Canada  the 
highest  expectations  were  entertained  concerning  the  expe- 
dition.    It  started  amid  great  rejoicings,  ami  important  re- 
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suits  were  anticipated.  English  historians  attribute  the 
retreat  of  this  formidable  army  to  internal  dissensions. 
The  rank  and  file,  unable  to  decide  relative  to  the  proper 
distribution  of  the  prospective  spoils,  mutinied,  and  nearly 
one-half  deserted,  marching  homewards.  Finding  the  Eng- 
lish thoroughly  prepared  to  receive  them,  the  courage  of 
the  rest  failed,  and  the  enterprise  collapsed.' 

Lord  corDbiiiy  gives      Vaudteuil's  Statement  that  the  length  of 
loiormstioD.  time  required  to  gather  his  Indian  forces, 

would  give  the  enemy  opportunity  to  ob- 
tain information  of  the  movement,  was  correct.  The  fact 
that  he  was  preparing  for  an  attack  upon  New  England,  as 
well  as  its  destination,  were  well  known.  Lord  Combury, 
Governor  of  New  York,  informed  the  Massachusetts 
authorities  that  Ills  scouts  had  ascertained  that  "  300  French 
and  Indians  were  marching  with  a  design  to  attempt  North- 
ampton in  New  England."  The  very  date  of  the  com- 
mencement of  their  march  was  given  in  the  Boston  news- 
papers. Knowledge  that  their  plans  and  movements  were 
no  secret,  and  that  all  the  towns  would  be  well  prepared  to 
make  a  vigorous  defense,  dampened  their  ardor,  and '  was 
undoubtedly  the  main  reason  why  the  army  "broke  up," 

Anxiety  ana  Alarm      Thcsc  coustaut  rumors  of  an  approaching 
Everywhere.  enemy  kept  the  country  in   a   cont!,nued 

state  of  alarm.  At  no  time  since  Philip's 
war,  twenty-eight  years  previous,  had  there  been  so  tnany 
soldiers  in  the  county.  They  were  quartered  in  every 
town,  and  there  were  marchings  and  counter-marchii^gs  in 
every  direction.  Indians,  spies  and  scouts  of  the  apppoach- 
ing  army,  filled  tlie  forests.  Parties  of  English,  m^ny  of 
them  citizens  of  the  river  towns,  incessantly  ranged  the 
woods.  None  of  the  inhabitants  dared  venture  far  bjCyond 
the  fortifications  without  an  efficient  guard,  and  thei  occu- 
pations of  the  farming  community  were  greatly  interfered 
with,  if  not  wholly  suspended.  The  attack  on  Pascom- 
muck  brought  the  warfare  to  the  very  doors  of  the  people 
of  Northampton.     Repeated  rumors  that  a  force  of  Ifrench 
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and  Indians  was  on  its  way  to  attack  the  town,  and  the 
ever  present  dread  that  the  hlow  might  be  delivered  at  any 
moment,  must  have  filled  the  minds  of  all  with  disquietude 
ar  d  apprehension. 

Caeuaitiee  iu  17M.  During  this  year  Indian  murders  were  fre- 
quent, but  no  citizen  of  Northampton  was 
slain  after  the  attack  on  Pascommuck.  In  May,  John 
Allen  and  wife  were  tilled  at  Deerfield ;  Thomas  Russell  of 
Hatfield,  "  having  rambled  from  the  party  he  was  with,' 
was  slain  above  Deeriield,  and  Kidness,  a  friendly  Indian. 
was  killed  near  Hatfield  mill.  Sergt.  Hawks  was  fired 
upon  while  riding  to  Hatfield,  and  wounded  in  the  hand. 
On  the  29"'  of  July,  Thomas  Eattis,  who  had  been  em- 
ployed in  carrying  dispatches  to  Boston,  was  slain  on  his 
return,  within  the  present  town  of  Belchertown.  His  dis' 
patches  were  sent  to  Canada.  Allusion  to  intelligence  ob' 
tained  from  them  is  made  by  Vaudreuil  in  his  reports  to 
the  tome  government  and  forms  the  basis  of  a  congratula- 
tory notice  of  the  inconvenience  to  the  English,  caused  by 
the  invading  army.  In  August,  a  party  of  men  on  the 
wayifrom  Northampton  to  Westfield,  under  Capt.  Allen  of 
Conitiecticut,  were  ambushed,  two  of  them  killed  and  two 
others  made  prisoners.  An  English  scouting  party  fell  in 
with(  the  enemy  soon  after,  killed  two  of  the  Indians  and 
rescuied  the  prisoners. 

Snow  shoes.  Having  become  convinced  by  sad  experience 

i  that  it  was  useless  to  undertake  to  pursue 

the  einemy  in  winter  when  the  snow  was  deep,  without 
snow  shoes,  the  General  Court  ordered  five  hundred  pairs 
and  as  many  moccasins  for  use  on  the  frontiers.  One  hun- 
dred tVenty-flve  of  them  were  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
chief  military  officer  of  Hampshire  County.  Only  3s.  per 
pair  Vere  allowed  for  them  by  the  government.  On  petition 
of  Col;  Partridge  and  other  officers  of  Hampshire,  in  which 
they  state  that  a  "good  pair  of  snow  shoes  and  magosins 
and  bands  (the  snow  shoes  could  not  he  worn  without  moc- 
casinsV  cost  lOs,'"  the  price  was  raised  in  November  to  5s., 
and  so  remained  till  1712,  when  7s.  were  allowed.  Each  sol- 
dier had  to  furnish  himself  witJi  them,  and  the  sums  named 
were  all  that  the  government  was  willing  to  repay  the  men. 
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Tiie  French  indig-  Duiiiig  the  year  1705,  not  one  of  tlie  Hamp- 
poaed  for  fur-  sliive  towHS  WES  molested.  There  was  con- 
stant apprehension  of  Indian  raids,  but 
none  occurred.  The  French  government  in  Canada,  hav- 
ing met  with  heavy  pecuniary  losses,'  and  having  also  un- 
der consideration  proposals  for  a  treaty  designed  to  bring 
ahont  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  had  no  disposition  to  organ- 
ize any  more  marauding  expeditions.  In  anticipation  of  a 
winter  attack  upon  some  of  the  river  towns,  preparations 
for  defence  were  not  neglected,  Northampton,  Hadley, 
Hatfield,  and  Westfield,  were  garrisoned  from  January  to 
March,  by  two  hundred  men  from  Connecticut,  who  were 
supplied  with  snow  shoes,  but  saw  no  occasion  to  use  th^m. 
Soldiers  were  also  stationed  at  Deerfield  and  Brookiiibld, 
As  usual,  many  rumors  and  reports  of  the  approach  of  the 
enemy  were  rife,  and  the  excitement  and  alarm  did  not 


cupt.  Parsons-     Samuel  Bartlett,  who  was  wounded  wihile 
s«""*'  pursuing  the  enemy  after  the  destructioju  of 

Pascommuck,  in  his  petition  for  aid,  men- 
tions tlie  "  Grand  Scout  towards  West  River,"  in  the  win- 
ter of  1705,  under  Capt.  John  Parsons,  hut  no  otliKjr  allu- 
sion to  the  affair  has  been  found,  Capt.  Parsons  «#  North- 
ampton, certifies  that  Bartlett  was  impressed  for  the  service. 

spyerai  Persons  No  Indian  attack  occurred  in  Hampshire  in 
Killed  in iTon and  ]7(i6  ^Tid  1707,  though  Several  persons  lost 
their  lives  within  its  limits.  At  Springfield, 
Samuel  Chapin  was  wounded  ;  at  Brookfield,  widow  Mary 
Mcintosh  was  killed :  and  at  Sheffield,  Judah  Trumbull 
was  slain.  These  casualties  which  took  place  in  1706,  were 
undoubtedly  the  work  of  straggling  parties  of  Indianis 
Edward  Bancroft  of  Westfield,  was  the  only  person  killed 
by  the  Indians  in  this  County  in  1707. 

Memorable  E I  p  B-       OdC   of  the   mOSt  important   scouting    expe- 
dition of  Capt.      ditions  of  the  year  was  that  of  Oapt.  John 
Stoddard  of  Northampton.    He  started  from 
Deerfield,  on  the  38"'  of  April,  1707,  with  twelve  men.     For 

1  The  onnuBl  store  ship  with  supplies.  oovBrinR  "two  mUlions  of  wsBltb"  was 
f  apturea  by  the  English.  The  vessel  had  also  BOUleslastica!  as  weU  u  matBrlal  sup- 
plies on  board,  sod  the  Bishop  of  Quebec  and  twenty  priests  were  made  prisoners. 
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a  fortnight  they  tracked  the  Indiana,  crossing  the  State  of 
V|3rmont,  and  coming  out  upon  Lake  Champlain,  without 
oyertaking  the  enemy.  They  followed  the  trail  to  French 
Eiver,  and  down  that  stream  to  the  last  carrying  place, 
when,  concluding  that  the  Indians  were  too  far  in  advance 
fot"  further  pursuit,  they  retraced  their  steps,  arriving  at 
home  on  the  30'"  of  May.  This  was  the  first  party  of  sol- 
diers that  went  from  Connecticut  River  to  the  Lake.  ^ 

sevecsi  Nonhamp-  lu  1708,  the  depredatious  by  detached  and 
toil  Men  Slain.  roving  bands  of  Indians  were  continued, 
and  a  number  of  persona  killed.  Two  sons 
of  ,Capt.  John  Parsons  of  Northampton,  Samuel  aged 
twanty-three,  and  Joseph  aged  fourteen,  were  killed  on  the 
9"'  of  July,  while  in  the  woods,  searching  for  cattle.  On 
the  36'",  Aaron  Parsons,  a  soldier,  son  of  Samuel  Parsons 
of  Northampton,  and  Benajah  Hulburt  of  Enfield,  another 
soldier,  were  slain  by  a  party  of  Indians  who  suddenly 
assajulted  the  house  of  Lieut.  Abel  Wright,  at  Skipmuck, 
Sprijngfield.  At  the  same  time  they  scalped  the  wife  of 
Lienit,  Wright,  who  afterwai'ds  died,  and  killed  Hannah, 
wife',  of  Lieut.  Wright's  son  Henry.*  The  infant  son  of 
Henry  Wright,  and  his  daughter  Hannah,  were  in  the 
same  cradle ;  the  former  was  killed  and  the  latter  was 
knocjted  on  the  head,  but  she  survived  the  blow. 

other CaBu.ities.       In  October,  Abijah  Bartlett  was  killed  at 
'  Brookfield,    John    Wolcott    captured    and 

three, others  wounded.  A  few  days  after,  Ebenezer,  son  of 
John  'Field  of  Hatfield,  was  slain  at  Bloody  Brook,  in  Deer- 
field.  Soldiers  from  Connecticut  were  present  at  different 
times  during  the  year,  but  no  enemy  appeared  in  force. 

db  BouTiiio  Balds     Though  uo  attack  was  made  in  this  section 
HsTertiiu.  during  this  year,  the  French  were  not  idle. 

An  expedition  of  several  liundred  Fi'ench 
and  Indians,  commanded  by  Hertel  de  Rouville,  was  sent 
out.  Thedntention  was  to  attack  the  settlements  on  the 
Maine  coast,  and  lay  waste  that  territory.     Before  proceed- 

1    Judd'sHUtoryot  Hadley.  p.  Eifi. 
peditioo  to  Lake  Champuiu. 
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ing  far,  however,  a  large  portion  of  tlie  Indians  deserted, 
and  the  principal  object  of  the  raid  had  to  be  abandoned. 
Having  received  orders  to  proceed  with  the  remainder  of 
his  force  and  surprise  if  possible  some  outlying  settlement, 
Rouville  pressed  forward,  and  on  the  29"'  of  August,  sur- 
prised the  town  of  Haverhill.  About  forty  persona  were 
killed  and  many  taken  prisoners.  The  citizens  rallied  as  ■ 
quickly  as  possible,  pursued  and  attacked  the  retreating 
enemy.  De  Rouville's  brother  and  a  number  of  other 
Frenchmen  were  killed,  and  many  of  the  captives  rescued. 
Fearing  that  the  enemy  would  next  attack  the  river  towns, 
preparations  for  defense  were  hastily  made  in  all  of  them, 
and  reinforcements  sent  up  from  Connecticut.  That  party, 
however,  did  not  come  in  this  direction,  but  made  the  best 
of  its  way  hack  to  Canada. 

Captivity  oi  Me-  While  ou  his  Way  homeward  from  Noiih- 
hTiman  HiDRdaie,  amptou,  Mehumau  Hinsdale  of  Deerfield, 
was  captured  by  two  Indians,  about  half  a 
mile  from  Pine  Bridge,  in  this  town.  The  forest  trees  ,had 
not  yet  put  forth  their  leaves,  and  he  anticipated  no  danger. 
He  was  taken  to  Canada,  where  he  was  compelled  to  run 
the  gauntlet.  This  was  his  second  captivity,  and  the  Gov- 
ernor, who  knew  him,  attempted  to  obtain  information 
concerning  the  designs  and  movements  of  the  English. 
Refusing  to  give  the  desired  intelligence,  he  was  ordered 
into  close  confinement.  Soon  after  the  Indians  aske^  the 
Governor  to  surrender  Hinsdale  to  them,  as  they  desired  to 
burn  an  Englishman  before  starting  out  on  the  war  path, 
and  he  was  delivered  into  their  custody.  The  Indians, 
however,  were  plotting  to  desert  to  the  English,  and  d^isired 
the  good  offices  of  Hinsdale  to  ensure  a  favorable  recejition. 
Their  design  was  discovered,  and  he  was  again  remanded 
to  prison.  The  next  year,  in  company  with  Joseph!  Cles- 
son,  who  had  been  captured  in  the  meantime,  he  wafe  sent 
to  France.  Here  the  prisoners  were  well  received,  hospita- 
bly treated,  and  were  at  length  sent  to  England,  Great 
kindness  was  shown  them  by  the  English,  and  they  were 
eventually  shipped  to  New  England,  and  landed  in  Rhode 
Island.  Hinsdale  was  absent  from  home  about  three  and 
one-half  years.' 

1    Shelaoo's  Htstorj  ot  D 
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Another  Haiii  andec     The  scoutiug   expedition  of  Capt.  Benja- 
RouYiiie,  miji  "Wriglit,  wliich  took  pla(ie  this  year, 

and  in  which  he  encountered  the  enemy 
on  Laice  Champlain,  and  on  French  River,  has  already 
teen  described.  The  Indians  surprised  by  him,  on  their 
return  home,  chagrined  and  crestfallen,  were  anxious  for 
revenge,  and  asked  of  Vaudreuil  permission  to  make 
another  raid.  He  assented  to  their  request,  and  a  party  of 
about  one  hundred  eighty  French  and  Indians,  commanded 
by  De  Rouville,  started  on  the  SS"*  of  June,  They  were 
discovered  in  the  vicinity  of  DeerOeld,  and  driven  off, 
having  succeeded  in  capturing  Joseph  Clesson  and  John 
Arms.  In  the  skirmish,  Jonathan  Williams  was  killed, 
and  Matthew  Cleseon  mortally  wounded. 

mued  at  Brookfleid  On  the  9'"  of  August,  1709,  John  Clary 
m  iToomdiTio.  aji(j  Robert  Granger,  were  slain  at  Brook- 
field.  July  22"  of  the  following  year,  six 
men  who  were  making  hay  at  that  place,  were  surprised 
and;  killed.  They  were  the  only  persons  slain  in  the 
couiity  during  tliat  year. 


Lupl  strong 
oliudedand 


Samuel  Strong  of  Northampton,  and  his  son 
Samuel,  started  on  the  morning  of  the  10"' 
son  Kiued.  "^  of  August,  1711,  to  get  a  load  of  grain 
from  the  meadows.  They  went  through 
Kingjsley's  gate,  very  near  where  the  present  High  Street 
entei^  the  meadows.  When  they  reached  the  bottom  of 
the  hill,  three  shots  were  fired  at  them  by  Indians  in  am- 
bush. The  people  living  on  Soutli  Street  heard  the  guns 
and  rfin  to  the  spot.  They  found  the  young  man  dead  and 
the  team  standing  quiet.  The  father  was  wounded,  cap- 
turedj  and  on  his  way  to  Canada.  According  to  a  tradition 
handed  down  in  the  family,  Mr.  Strong,  in  recounting  his 
adventures,  stated  that  when  the  party  reached  a  hill. 
whenqe  Northampton  could  be  seen,  he  took,  as  he  sup- 
posed,' his  last  look  upon  his  beloved  liome  and  town,  with 
feelings  that  cannot  be  described.  It  is  not  known  how 
long  he  remained  in  Canada,  nor  how  he  obtained  his  lib- 
erty. He  returned  on  a  Lecture  Day,  and  entered  the 
meetink  house  to  the  surprise  and  joy  of  the  entire  con- 
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gregation,  who  received  him  as  one  risen  from  the  dead. 
He  was  the  sixth  son  of  Elder  John  Strong  and  lived  on 
South  Street.    His  son  Samuel  was  twenty-four  years  of  age. 

EipeditioDs  into  While  the  Freuch  were  constantly  fitting 
the  Enemy's  f^j^  ^nd  Sending  expeditions  across  our  fron- 
mi°  '^'  "  tiers  to  plunder  and  destroy,  the  colonies 
were  also  active  in  carrying  war  into  the 
country  of  the  enemy.  In  1707,  an  expedition  was  pre- 
pared hy  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island  and  Sew  Hamp- 
shire, for  a  descent  upon  Nova  Scotia.  An  army,  a  thou- 
sand strong,  under  command  of  Col.  March,  convoyed  by 
an  English  frigate,  besieged  Port  Royal.  The  place  was 
so  well  defended,  that  after  an  investment  of  two  weeks, 
the  invading  army  ingloriously  embarked  and  sailed  away. 
An  aggre^ive  but  fruitless  attempt  against  Canada  was 
made  by  the  English  in  1709.  An  address  to  the  Queen, 
seeking  aid  to  an  enterprise  for  the  invasion  of  that  coun- 
trj'  was  well  received,  and  preparations  on  a  large  scale 
undertaken.  A  suflicient  naval  force  and  five  regiments  of 
the  regular  army  were  detailed  for  the  undertaking.  The 
colonies  of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  were  to  raise 
and  equip  a  force  of  twelve  hundred  men.  This  army  was 
destined  for  the  capture  of  Quebec,  while  fifteen  hundred 
soldiers  from  the  colonies  farther  west,  were  to  march  by 
land  against  Montreal,  These  forces  were  promptly  mus- 
tered, the  first  named  at  Boston,  and  the  latter  at  Wood 
Creek,  near  the  south  end  of  Lake  Champlain.  For  sev- 
eral months  these  troops  remained  in  camp,  waiting  the 
arrival  of  their  allies.  The  English  contingent  failed  to 
appear,  and  the  expedition  came  to  naught.  *  Reverses  to 
the  English  arms  in  Portugal,  caused  the  diversion  of  the 
troops  intended  for  it,  to  the  seat  of  hostilities  in  that 
country.  These  menacing  preparations  caused  great  ex- 
citement and  alarm  in  Canada.  All  the  available  troops 
were  gathered,  fortifications  repaired,  and  the  inhabitants 
ordered  to  concentrate  within  the  walls  of  Montreal  and 
Quebec,  on  the  south  shore,  and  on  the  north  the  women 
and  children,  and  the  cattle  were  sent  into  the  woods.  ^     So 

1  Palfrey's  History  of  New  England,  vol.  i,  pp.  STlJiTT. 

2  Sew  York  Colonial  DocumentB,  vol.  9,  pp.  888, 83S. 
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thorougMy  and  promptly  were  these  orders  carried  out  that 
a  considerable  jrortion  of  the  crops  were  left  unharvesfced 
from  lack  of  laborers  to  do  the  work.  An  expedition  was 
fitted  out  in  Canada  against  the  army  at  "Wood  Creek, 
which  had  become  weakened  by  an  epidemic.  Gen.  Nich- 
olson, Lieut. -Governor  of  New  York,  the  commander,  had 
obtained  intelligence  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  and 
after  a  slight  skirmish  hastily  retreated. 

During  the  next  year  another  expedition  was  launched 
against  Port  Royal.  A  naval  force  of  thirty-six  vessels, 
from  the  royal  navy  and  from  the  colonies,  with  four  regi- 
ments from  New  England,  and  a  regiment  of  royal  ma- 
rines, proceeded  against  that  place  capturing  it  after  a  siege 
of  about  a  week.  In  1711,  another  formidable  demonstra- 
tion against  Canada  was  organized.  It  consisted  of  fifteen 
men-of-war  and  forty  transports,  conveying  more  than  five 
thousand  troops.  Massachusetts  ordered  a  levy  of  nine 
hundred  men.  The  squadron  set  sail  on  the  30'*'  of  July, 
Gen,  Hill  commanding.  Misfortune  and  failure  attended 
the  enterprise.  After  reaching  the  St.  Lawrence  Kiver, 
eleven  ships  were  driven  on  shore  by  tempestuous  weather, 
and  more  than  one  thousand  persons  lost.  Defeated  by  the 
elements,  the  commander  had  no  resource  but  retreat,  and 
with  the  remnant  of  the  disabled  fleet,  sailed  for  home. 
This  was  the  last  adventure  during  the  war  against  Canada. 
No  soldiers  had  been  enlisted  in  Hampshire  County  for 
these  undertakings  till  the  last.  Among  the  eighteen  com- 
panies furnished  by  Massachusetts,  was  one  enlisted  in  this 
county.  It  was  commanded  by  Capt.  Ebenezer  Pomeroy 
of  Northampton,  and  was  under  pay  from  June  3''  to  Oct. 
26'%  i:il.  The  pay  roll  amounted  to  £367.3.10,  but  the 
muster  roll  of  the  company  has  not  been  preserved.  These 
several  expeditions  cost  Massachusetts  in  the  aggregate 
about  £80,000. 

Scouting Bi pad!-  In  1712,  two  Companies  of  snow  shoe  men 
t  Ion  ana  Ki-  from  the  Bay,  were  in  service  in  this  county 
onerf*  "  "^  duriug  the  month  of  January.  In  March, 
Lieut.  William  Crocker  had  orders  to  raise 
a  company  and  scout  in  the  vicinity  of  Coasset,  but  there 
remains  no  record  of  any  such  duty  performed  by  him. 
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The  expedition  of  Capt.  Thomas  Baker,  previously- 
sketched,  occurred  in  April.  In  accordance  with  a  sug- 
gestion of  Vaudreuil  concerning  an  exchange  of  prisoners, 
a  party  of  French  captives  was  collected  at  Deerfield,  and 
under  command  of  Lieut.  Williams,  protected  by  a  flag  of 
truce,  marched  to  Canada  in  July.  He  returned  September 
34"",  with  nine  English  prisoners. 

One  more  Indian     In  July,  occurred  thc  last  Indian  raid  dur- 
^*'^*  ing  Queen  Anne's  war.    Two  parties  of  sav- 

ages, numbering  twenty  in  all,  one  of  them 
commanded  by  the  afterwards  famous  chief,  Gray  Lock, 
left  Canada  to  lay  waste  English  territory,  on  the  13""  of 
that  month.  On  the  30'",  Benjamin  Wright,  was  taken  by 
this  latter  party  at  Skipmuck,  and  soon  after  killed  ;  Sam- 
uel Andrews  of  Hartford,  was  slain  in  the  vicinity  of  Deer- 
iield,  and  Benjamin  Barrett  of  Deerfield,  and  William 
Sandford,  a  soldier  from  Connecticut,  were  captured.  For- 
tunately the  party  for  the  purpose  of  exchanging  prison- 
ers, was  then  in  Canada,  and  these  two  men  were  brought 
back.     This  was  the  closing  act  in  the  war. 

Pesjie  pcoeiaimea.     A  proclamation  by  the  Queen,  announcing 
a  cessation  of  hostilities,  was  made  public 
at  Boston  in  October,   1713,  and  in  the  following  March 
peace  was  once  more  established  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht. 

Number  Killed,     During  the  ten  year's  duration  of  this  war, 
Wounded  and     Qug  hundred  nineteen  persons  were  killed  in 
Hampsiiire Co.       Hampshire    County,    twenty-five  were 
woiinded,  and  one  hundred  twenty-five  cap- 
tured.    Twenty-five  of  the  number  killed,  nine  or  ten  of 
the  wounded,  and  five  of  the  captives,  were  citizens  of 
Northampton.^     All  the  prisoners  returned  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Esther,  wife  of  Benoni  Jones.    She  died  in  Canada, 
"retaining  her  faith  and  hope  in  the  midst  of  the  Jesuits." 

War  Expenses  and     The  expeuses  of  this  War  were  grievous  and 

War  Tasea,  irksomo.    To  Massachusetts  the  burden  was 

oppressive,  amounting  to  nearly  a  million 

of  dollars.     Taxes  were  heavy  and  there  was  little  to  pay 

I    For  liat  of  soldiers  in  Queen  Anne's  War,  see  Appeadii  Et. 
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them  with..  An  average  of  about  £337,000  per  year,  in 
taxes,  were  levied  upon  the  people.  Every  year  province 
bills  were  issued,  and  wben  the  war  closed,  not  far  from 
£127,000  were  still  unredeemed.  The  debt  was  large,  prob- 
ably somewhat  in  excess  of  that  sum.  It  need  hardly  be 
said  that  the  re-establishment  of  peace  was  received  by  all 
with  joy  and  thanksgiving.  In  1703,  the  province  tax  of 
Northampton  was  £72 ;  in  1703  it  was  £125.6;  in  1704  it 
had  risen  to  £300 ;  and  during  the  remainder  of  the  war, 
did  not  vary  greatly  from  £320.10  each  year.  For  a  num- 
ber of  years  the  Province  Tax  of  Hampshire  County  was 
£1046.10. 
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CHAPTER   XLI. 

TURNING  MILL  RIVER— JOSEPH  HAWLEY. 

Unsettled  State  of  While  tliBse  stiiTing  events  were  in  pro- 
'"'"'■^'  gress,  town  affairs  were  conducted  as  usual. 

Military  matters  were  left  to  tlie  proper 
authorities,  and  little  or  no  mention  is  made  of  them  upon 
the  records.  During  these  years,  as  has  already  been  made 
manifest,  there  were  reiterated  rumors  of  armies  on  the 
march,  having  for  their  object  an  attack  upon  Northamp- 
ton. Though  scouting  parties  were  continually  patroling 
the  forests,  and  strict  watch  and  ward  were  kept  in  every 
hamlet,  events  had  more  than  once  proved  that  there  was 
no  real  security  from  sudden  surprise  or  unexpected  attack. 
Northampton  was  the  head-quarters  of  the  army  in  this 
section  of  the  valley,  and  many  of  its  citizens,  either  en- 
listed as  soldiers  or  acting  as  volunteers,  were  constantly 
on  duty,  some  in  scouting  expeditions  and  others  in  garri- 
soning the  more  exposed  towns.  After  the  experience  at 
Pascommuck,  more  than  usual  courage  was  needed  to  at- 
tend the  common  duties  of  the  farm.  It  w 
to  venture  unattended  far  into  the  meadows. 

By-Law  eonoeraing  Yet  the  busin^s  of  the  towu  was  by  no 
wooa  (or  the  moaus  neglectcd.  Town  meetings  were  held 
"  °" '  and  routine    matters  of  the  municipality 

were  carefully  considered.  The  records  of  those  eventful 
years  do  not  vary  greatly  from  those  that  preceded  them. 
One  difficulty,  that  of  keeping  the  school  room  warm  in 
cold  weather,  had  not  been  surmounted,  and  a  more  effi- 
cient remedy  was  adopted.  In  November,  1706,  a  stringent 
by-law  was  enacted,  ordering  every  person  who  had  chil- 
dren at  school  from  the  36'"  of  October  to  the  26""  of  April, 
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to  bring  a  sufficient  load  of  wood  for  eacli  pupil,  during 
the  first  week  after  entering  the  school,  or  forfeit  6s.  The 
selectmen  were  to  name  the  day  when  the  wood  should  be 
delivered,  and  the  fine  was  to  be  paid  within  six  days  of 
that  time,  or  the  selectmen  were  to  bring  suit  against  the 
delinquent.  That  this  new  law  did  not  work  altogether  in 
a  satisfactory  manner  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
not  long  after  its  passage  the  selectmen  were  ordered  by 
special  vote  to  prosecute  all  who  had  not  complied  with  its 
requirements.  How  much  effect  these  threats  and  orders 
to  bring  suit  may  have  haJ  is  not  apparent,  but  it  is  not 
difficult  to  imagine  the  quality  of  some  of  the  fuel  that  was 
palmed  off  upon  the  schools.  Probably  the  school  rooms, 
with  nothing  but  the  open  fire-place,  were  very  insuffi- 
ciently warmed  till  the  town  assumed  the  responsibility 
and  bought  and  paid  for  the  heating  material. 

Seating  the  Meet-     Upon  a  Committee,  chosen  annually  for  that 
iDg  House.  purpose,  devolved  the  duty  of  seating  the 

meeting  house.  The  seat  in  the  meeting 
house  gave  to  each  person  a  certain  dignity  on  Sunday, 
however  much  he  might  swerve  from  it  on  week  days.  It 
graded  to  every  one  his  rank  as  he  appeared  to  deserve  it 
according  to  the  formula  adopted  by  the  town.  Social  dis- 
tinction in  the  sanctuary  was  one  of  the  disquieting  influ- 
ences in  every  locality.  In  many  places  bitterness  of  feel- 
ing and  neighborhood  feuds  grew  out  of  the  practice.  It 
was  found  necessary,  in  some  instances,  to  pass  ordinances 
with  penalties  attached,  to  prevent  people  from  disregard- 
ing the  action  of  the  seating  committee  and  forcing  them- 
selves into  seats  awarded  to  others.  In  order  to  reconcile 
somewhat  the  dissatisfaction  arising  from  this  source,  it 
became  customary  to  "  dignify  the  meeting,"  that  is  to  give 
to  those  seats  in  one  portion  of  the  house  equal  rank  with 
others  in  different    locations.'     To  award  to  their  own 

1    Oaly  a  single  record  remiilaa  of  any  sucb  uctioa  havint:  been  takea  in  North- 

,  In  ITOl,  the  towii  of  Hatfield  voted  that  the;-  "  esteem  the  (ore  side  seat  below  equal 
with  the  4">  in  the  body;  the  bind  seat  equal  with  the  Si^  io  the  bodj;  the  (ore  seat  in 
the  front  gallery  equal  "With  the  3^  seat  below  In  the  body;  the  side  foreseat  In  the 
gallery  equal  with  the  S'^'  seat  below."    The  seating  committee  ot  Hatfield  were  in- 

Hadley,  "age,  estate  and  qualifications:"  in  Rowly  "age,  office  and  amount  paid 
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neighbors  and  friends  a  "position  according  to  age,  estate, 
qualifications,  only  respecting  commissioned  ofBcers  and 
impartiality,"  was  not  a  task  that  many  would  voluntarily 
undertake.  Probably  those  appointed  were  always  ready 
to  resign  the  honor,  but  very  seldom  were  any  excused. 
That  much  dissatisfaction  resulted  from  the  action  of  the 
seating  committee  is  noticeable  in  other  places,  hut  there  is 
nothing  to  show  that  discord  resulted  therefrom  in  this 
town.  Human  nature  is  much  the  same  everywhere,  and 
in  the  absence  of  evidence  that  people  were  less  strenuous 
for  their  rights  or  less  ready  to  sliow  resentment  for  fancied 
slights  here  than  elsewhere,  it  may  be  surmised  that  more 
or  less  trouble  resulted  from  this  universal  cause  of  jeal- 
ousy. One  intimation  that  there  was  little  complaint  here 
is  found  in  the  fact  that  a  permanent  seating  committee 
was  chosen.     The  vote  reads ;  — 

"  At  the  time  aboue  said  (March  3,  170?)  the  Towne  made  choice  of 
M'  Hawley,  Elder  Clap,  and  Elder  Strong  to  be  A  standing  committee 
who  from  time  to  time  w  itnpowered  to  Seat  p'sons  in  the  metting 
house  as  there  should  be  occation  And  their  power  to  Remaine  And  con- 
tinue tin  the  Towne  sees  reason  to  call  it  in ; ''  it  was  also  voted  "  that 
they  should  desire  M'  Stodard  to  assist  y""  in  said  work." 

In  1712,  two  other  persons  were  chosen  to  fill  vacancies 
on  the  committee,  caused  by  death.  No  special  instruc- 
tions were  given  at  this  time  for  the  government  of  the 
committee.  The  regulations  previously  adopted  and  still 
in  force,  were  undoubtedly  deemed  sufficient. 

Eiemption  (com  Some  yoimg  men  who  had  served  during 
the  Payment  o(  the  War,  claimed  exemption  from  the  pay- 
ment of  Poll  Taxes,  on  that  account,  and 
the  County  Court  had  interfered  to  protect  them.  In  June. 
1708,  Preserved  Ciapp,  one  of  the  selectmen  for  that  year, 
petitioned  the  General  Court,  in  behalf  of  the  town,  con- 
cerning the  matter.  He  represented  that  they  had  difficul- 
ties about  taxing  polls  of  young  men  who  had  been  "im- 
proved in  her  Majestie's  service;  we  have  taxed  them 
knowing  no  law  to  the  contrary,  but  our  Justices  have 
freed  them  from  poll  money,"  He  asks  for  an  explanatory 
act  that  the  assessors  may  know  their  duty.  The  Court  in 
response  held  that  no  persons  were  exempt  from  country  tax 
but  those  by  law  exempted.  The  assessors  were  to  be  the 
Judges  about  the  polls  and  not  the  Quarter  Sessions- 
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Dbo  Order  against  The  Order  prohibiting  the  cutting  of  "stad- 
cuuingStaddiBe  dies"  above  a  certain  size,  passed  in  170J, 
seems  to  have  become  a  dead  letter  or  was 
only  partially  enforced,  for  it  was  again  adopted  in  1709, 
with  added  requirements  to  secure  its  enforcement.  It  was 
voted  "that  the  said  Act  and  euery  ciaus  and  parragraph 
therein  mentioned  shall  be  vigurously  put  iu  execution." 
The  penalty  was  increased  to  five  shillings  for  every  trans- 
gression, the  committee  for  enforcing  the  act  was  enlarged, 
and  a  determination  manifested  to  put  in  full  force  all 
votes  relating  to  the  matter, 

Miri  Rivet  Fioode.  Notwithstanding  the  unsettled  st^ate  of  af- 
fairs during  the  years  of  strife,  bloodshed 
and  uncertainty,  attending  the  French  and  Indian  war,  an 
undertaking  of  great  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the 
town,  involving  no  inconsiderable  outlay  of  money,  was 
inaugurated  in  1710.  The  damage  in  the  common  field, 
arising  from  the  annual  overflow  of  Mill  Kiver,  still  con- 
tinued, in  spite  of  the  efforts  made  eleven  years  before  to 
remedy  the  evil.  It  was  believed  that  the  most  eifectnal 
way  of  "stopping  the  mouths  of  the  gutters"  would  be  to 
change  the  course  of  the  river,  from  its  circuitous  route  on 
the  border  to  one  more  direct  through  the  meadows.  By 
this  means  the  river  bed  would  be  straightened  and  short- 
ened, the  water  carried  by  a  swifter  current,  the  damage 
by  flooding  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  the  entire  mead- 
ows much  benefitted  by  an  eKtensive  system  of  drainage. 
The  most  disastrous  results  undoubtedly  occurred  from  sud- 
den freaheta  in  Mil!  River,  when  the  Connecticut  was  not 
high  enough  to  overflow  its  banks.  Reference  to  the  map, 
surveyed  especially  for  this  work,  showing  the  location  of 
the  home  lots  of  the  earliest  settlers,  exhibits  the  original 
course  of  Mill  River.  Remains  of  the  old  bed,  still  dis- 
tinctly visible  close  under  "Fort  Hill,"  afford  a  very  neaily 
accurate  guide  to  its  re-location.  Its  crooked  course,  turn- 
ing in  places  almost  back  upon  itself,  indicates  a  nearly 
level  passage-way,  whose  banks  would  be  speedily  over- 
flowed and  broken  in  times  of  freshet. 
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chanEing  the  Course      To  chaDge  Completely  the  course  of   so 
of  the  stream.  large  a  stream,  would  to-day  be  consid- 

ered an  engineering  feat  of  considerable 
magnitude.  Nothing  accurate  is  known  concerning  the 
topography  of  the  meadows  at  that  time.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  there  was  much  swampy  land  in  them,  and 
that  the  new  channel  of  the  river  was  carried  where  their 
drainage  would  be  most  effectual.  The  town  having  paid 
the  expense  of  the  method  already  attempted,  an  efEort  was 
made  to  bring  the  burden  of  this  proposed  scheme  upon  it 
also.  Accordingly  when  the  question  came  before  a  meet- 
ing held  on  the  6"'  of  March,  1710,  the  following  vote  was 


"TheTowne  taking  into  Consideration  A  motion  made  concerning 
Tnming  the  Mill  Riner  through  the  common  feild  in  which  motion  was 
set  forth  the  great  inconuenience  and  damage  done  both  to  the  pnbhck 
and  private  by  reason  of  the  Riners  onerflowing  and  so  wronging  men's 

"The  towne^rejected  the  motion  of  tnming  sd  Eiueronthe  Townes 
charge :  But  voted  Liberty  for  those  that  had  their  Land  damnified  to 
Tume  the  Eiuer  throi^  the  comnion  feild  as  Aboue  said,  prouided  the 
proprietors  of  the  damnified  Land  wil  be  at  the  whole  charge  of  it." 

A  Sewer  Commia-  Having  received  permission  to  turn  the 
sion  AppoiDtea.  river  through  the  common  field,  a  petition, 
signed  by  Joseph  Parsons  and  others,  was 
forwarded  to  the  Governor  and  Council 

"Praying  for  a  Oommission  of  Sewers  to  be  grant*  to  some  discreet 
persons  as  the  Law  directs  for  the  cutting  out  a  passage,  for  the  con- 
Teying  the  Water  of  a  small  River  running  through  the  said  Meadow 
(and  often  overflowing  a  considerable  part  thereof),  into  the  great  River 
of  Connecticut  agreeable  to  a  vote  of  the  Town  approving  there  of  and 
to  apportion  the  charge  there  of  according  to  each  persons  benefit 
thereby." 

On  the  8""  of  June,  the  following  named  persons  were 
appointed  for  that  service : — 

"  Samnei  Partridge  [Hatfield],  Aaron  Cook  &  Samuel  Porter  Esqre 
[Hadley],  Ebenezar  Pomrey  [Northampton],  John  White  [Hatfield], 
Peter  Montf^ne  [Hadley],  &■  Ebenezai  Wright  [Northampton],  Gent^." 
"  Any  fonr  of  the  sd  Commiss"  to  make  a  valid  act  whereof  Partridge 
or  Porter  to  be  one." 

Undoubtedly  they  entered  immediately  upon  the  work, 
but  no  minutes  are  at  hand  showing  when  or  at  what  point 
they  began. 
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Present  Coutse  of  When  the  first  building  lots  were  laid  off 
the  River.  ^t  the  lower  end  of  Pleasant   Street,  Mill 

•  River  was  divided  into  two  branches,  at 
that  point,  and  Maple  and  Fruit  Streets  were  swamps.  It 
is  possible  that  the  excavation  may  have  been  commenced 
near  the  bridge  (one  document  indicating  that  such  was 
the  ease),  in  order  to  relieve  the  swamps  immediately  ad- 
joining, and  it  is  also  probable  that  the  two  branches  were 
united  at  the  same  time.  At  whatever  point  the  work  be- 
gan, the  river  was  carried  through  the  meadows  in  a  course 
very  nearly  straight,  forming  afterwards  the  eastern  in- 
stead of  the  western  boundary  of  Manhsm  meadow.  It 
was  entered  into  the  Connecticut  near  the  north-easterly 
turn  of  the  *'ox  bow,"  a  little  west  of  the  present  line  of 
the  Connecticut  River  railroad,  making  an  abrupt  turn  in 
that  direction,  just  before  reaching  the  Great  River.  When 
the  railroad  was  built,  the  channel  of  the  river  near  its 
mouth,  was  again  changed  to  its  present  position. 

The  Worit  ProoeedB,  Acting  Under  the  powers  conferred  upon 
and  the  old  Com-  t^em  by  the  law,  the  commission  pro- 
ftppointment.  cecded  with  the  work.     Several  years  were 

undoubtedly  required  in  which  to  accom- 
plish the  undertaking,  but  how  long  a  time  elapsed  before 
the  current  of  the  river  flowed  in  the  new  channel,  has  not 
been  ascertained.  "Very  possibly  the  work  was  in  progress 
for  eight  or  ten  years,  as  it  was  not  till  1730,  that  land  in 
the  old  bed  of  the  river  was  disposed  of  by  the  town. 
During  that  year  the  surviving  commissioners,  two  of 
them,  Aaron  Cook  and  Samuel  Porter,  "being  now  dead," 
petitioned  the  authorities  for  a  renewal  of  the  old  commis- 
sion or  the  appointment  of  a  new  one.     In  it  they  say  :  — 

"Wee  the  Commissioners  within  mentioned  have  Proceeded  to  turn 
a  considerable  River,  which  has  made  considerahle  Liand  by  Dreyning 
the  same,  and  been  very  Profitable  to  the  Towne,  In  some  Respects, 
and  Grately  advantagoua  to  Particxilar  Persons.  And  tltere  being  still 
considerable  Labour  to  he  accounted  for,  and  Damages  to  be  answered 
for,  and  this  Commission  being  of  snch  an  Ancient  Date.  Wee  fear- 
ing that  s*  Power  may  not  be  suffishent  to  Proceed,  and  there  being 
absolnte  neaesaty  that  something  farther  should  be  done,  In  order  to 
equal  justice.  Wee  Pray  that  this  Commisaon  may  he  Revived  again, 
or  a  new  one,  to  us,  or  others  to  finish  the  s^  wort," 
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The  Powers  ot  the  Long  previous  to  this  time  tie  main  portion 
ou  commiBsinQ  of  the  latop  had  heen  performed,  and  the 
entire  practicability  of  the  scheme  made 
manifest.  In  order  to  make  sure  that  their  authority  had 
not  lapsed  through  limitation,  and  the  decease  of  two 
members,  the  commissioners  sought  to  be  reinstated  in 
their  position  or  have  others  put  in  their  places.  It  was 
necessarj'  that  the  matter  should  be  closed  up  forthwith, 
hence  the  petition.  Some  delay  occurred,  however,  for  no 
action  was  taken  by  the  Governor  and  Council  for  two 
years.  In  November,  1733,  authority  was  granted  to  the 
surviving  parties  named  in  the  first  document,  and  they 
proceeded  to  close  up  their  accounts. 

An  AssBSBmeut  mgde  In  March  of  the  following  year,  an  assess- 
which  eertain  Per-  mont  of  £94.3.6  was  made  by  the  com- 
missioners, and  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  proper  persons  for  collection.  This  action  was  opposed 
by  certain  men,  and  they  appealed  to  the  Governor  and 
Council  for  redress.  The  controversy  entered  into  the  pol- 
itics of  the  day,  and  the  choice  of  representative  in  1733, 
hinged  upon  it  in  part,  Joseph  Parsons  being  chosen  in  op- 
position to  Col.  John  Stoddard.  In  regard  to  this  matter, 
Col.  Stoddard  writes  in  a  letter  to  Gov.  Dummer,  in  May, 
1733,  as  follows:  — 

"I  hear  that  M'  Parsons  has  promised  *  *  *  to  obtain  the  dis- 
mission of  the  Commission  of  Sewers  and  review  some  of  their  acts. 
He  and  some  others  have  served  their  own  purposes  and.  made  consid- 
erable estates  out  of  that  which  was  of  no  value,  to  the  hurt  of  many, 
and  the  ruin  of  some  mean  land,  and  pretty  much  at  the  charge  of 
other  men,  and  now  to  pretend  to  avoid  the  paying  of  their  rat»  and  to 
have  the  committee  dismissed  is  snch  a  piece  of  injustice  that  one 
wonld  wonder  that  a  christian  should  make  any  offer  at  it." 

Petition  of  the  Re-     In   November,    1723,   Joseph    Parsons  and 
monstraats.  tweuty-three  others  remonstrated    against 

the  legality  of  this  assessment.  The  com- 
missioners allege  that  the  rate  is  made  to  "Defrey  and 
make  paym't  of  some  more  charges  &  Damages  that  has 
accrewed  by  the  Great  Drain  &  by  some  small  Drains  made 
in  y'  meadows."    To  this  the  objectors  answer  in  substance : 
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"  That  it  is  Tinjnst  to  put  the  charge  of  any  email  Ih'aiiis  upon  y  snb- 
scribers,  who  have  Liberty  by  the  Law  and  by  the  Town,  to  do  what 
they  have  done.  That  it  is  illegal  for  these  Five  Gentlemen  to  make  a 
Bate  to  pay  Pretended  Damages  done  np  the  river,  half  a  mile  above 
the  places  dug  to  Drain,  s'd  Land,  for  if  any  damage  has  been  done  by 
e'd  Drain,  the  Law  is  open  for  them.  That  if  any  p'aons  have  Reed 
any  Damage  by  y*  Eiver  Bimnlng  where  it  now  does.  It  is  the  Town  ot 
Northampton's  Eight  to  pay  it  who  were  the  occasion  of  the  Eivers 
Bntining  there  by  Diging  a  Trench  for  a  miU  above  Fifty  3^9818  ago. 
They  also  claim  that  the  Commission  granted,  in  1738,  was  nnjnstly 
taken  out,  inasmuch  as  the  petition  requesting  it  was  not  dgned  by  a 
minority  of  the  proprietors,  and  ought  to  be  recalled." 

waatheEivoc  From  this  statement  it  may  be  inferred  that 
Tamed  into  tte  the  work  was  commenced  at  aome  distance 
"""^  ■  up  the  river^ — probably  above  South  Street 
bridge — and  that  as  a  result  the  course  of  the  stream  had 
been  diverted  into  the  old  Mill  Trench.  This  may  have 
been  done,  but  in  1770,  the  town  took  action  to  prevent 
Mill  River  from  "  shifting  its  course  again  into  the  old 
Mill  Trench,  northward  of  the  Island  where  Amos  Hull 
dwelt."  If  the  commissioners  carried  the  river  into  the 
trench,  it  had  evidently  been  put  back  into  its  old  channel, 
and  the  people  were  determined  that  it  should  stay  there. 

A  Petition  against     This  action  of  Parsons  and  others  was  fol- 
the  Bemon-     lowed  by  a  petition  from  Thomas  Alvord 
J  and  twenty  others,  in  favor  of  sustaining 

the  acts  of  the  commissioners.  Their  land  evidently  lay 
at  some  distance  from  the  great  drain,  towards  which  they 
had  already  paid  considerable  taxes,  "in  the  expectation  of 
small  outlets  being  made  to  answer  their  ends." 

Action  of  the  Got-  The  hearing  on  these  petitions  was  ordered 
ernor  and  couq-  to  }jg  ]igi^  j^i  December,  but  was  postponed 
from  time  to  time,  for  various  reasons,  and 
did  not  take  place  till  the  14'^  of  November,  1724.  Ebene- 
zer  Pomeroy  was  appointed  attorney  for  the  commission- 
ers, and  his  reply  in  subst-ance  is  as  follows : — 

He  argues  that  the  Commissioners  have  power  to  order  an  assessment 
for  small  drains  as  well  as  for  the  large  one.  In  order  to  make  the 
drain  they  must  purchase  the  land  oa  which  to  dig  it,  and  the  cost  mnst 
be  assessed  upon  the  proprietors  benefitted.    In  regard  to  the  Mill 
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trench,  he  states  that  there  was  not  30a.  assessed  in  that  section,  and 
that  the  town  voted  that  the  drain  was  to  be  at  the  charge  o(  the  pro- 
prietors. In  relation  to  tbe  claim  that  the  remonstrants  had  not  re- 
quested a  commission,  and  had  no  occasion  for  one,  the  answer  was : 
In  the  Commission  first  niade  it  was  at  the  request  of  the  proprietors, 
and  this  new  commission,  as  they  call  it,  was  only  a  reviving  of  the 
first  one.  These  i)roprietors  had  their  end  answered  by  the  first  com- 
mission :  that  land  that  was  not  worth  twelve  pence  an  acre  (except  bo- 
cause  it  was  possible  to  drain  it)  was  now  worth  £30  and  more  an  acre, 
and  by  their  advantage  other  men  are  damnified,  and  many  have 
labored  and  received  no  recompence.  Many  men  had  paid  conadera- 
ble  "whose land  lieth  at  some  small  distance,  and  them  we  assessed 
before  informing  them  that  small  drains  should  be  made  from  and 
through  their  land  into  the  great  drain.  We  know  no  other  way  but 
to  tax  those  who  have  received  so  great  benefit  as  some  of  the  proprie- 
tors have  done." 

The  Council  dismissed  the  petition  of  Parsons,  ordered 
the  commissioners  to  finish  their  work  with  all  convenient 
speed,  and  present  their  account  to  the  board  for  allowance. 

Parsons  and  his     But  Joseph  PaTSons  and his  supporters  Were 

Party  still  keep     by  uq  means  inclined  to  abandon  the  fight. 

uptbe  Gouteet,         „  in  in  '  n 

Iwo  weeks  atterwards  tney  again  appeared 

before  the  Council  with  another  petition,  containing  forty 
names.  In  this  document,  on  which  a  hearing  was  held  on 
the  28'"  of  November,  they  claimed  that  the  commissioners 
had  not  rated  all  the  land  by  the  great  drain  in  due  propor- 
tion according  to  law;  because  they  rate  them  "to  pay 
men  that  have  done  no  work  at  all  to  the  Removing  the 
stoppages  in  the  River  which  drown  our  Land;"  and  also 
because  they  are  rated  "  to  pay  Damage  to  some  men  that 
are  greatly  Benefitted  by  the  Drain  and  to  others  that  we 
have  done  no  Damage  to."  They  also  pray  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  "some  suitable  and  indifferent  persons"  to  view 
the  land,  and  to  hear  "our  exceptions,"  who  were  to  report 
to  the  Council. 

The  Council  thereupon  issued  an  order  appointing 
"Major  John  Pynchon,  Samuel  Barnard  Esq'.  &  Dr. 
Thomas  Hastings"  a  committee  to  "inquire  into  the  mat- 
ters of  complaint  and  report  to  this  Board,  as  soon  as  may 
be ;"  the  collection  of  rates  was  to  be  stayed  in  the  mean- 
time, and  the  petitioners  to  bear  the  charges  of  the  investi- 
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TheEataaordered  In  February,  1737,  no  report  having  been 
to  be  cotieetea.  made  by  tbe  special  committee,  the  Council 
ordered  "  that  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers, 
or  those  of  them  that  survive  do  proceed,  and  that  the 
rates  be  collected."  This  ended  the  controversy,  and  the 
river  still  runs  in  the  channel  provided  by  the  commission, 
greatly  to  the  benefit  of  the  entire  south  meadow. 

The  commissiouerB  lu  accordance  with  the  order  of  the  author- 
ftsi  Faj  for  their  jties,  the  Commissioners  reported  the  amount 
of  labor  they  had  performed,  and  their  ac- 
counts were  allowed.  Samuel  Partridge,  John  White  and 
Peter  Montague,  sought  compensation  for  six  days'  work 
each,  and  Ebenezer  Pomeroy  and  Ebenezer  "Wright  for 
eight  days  each ;  they  also  desired  payment  for  time  and 
expense  in  making  their  defense.  This  claim  probably 
covered  only  the  time  occupied  in  closing  up  the  accounts 
and  making  the  assessment. 

Land  in  the  old  Though  the  towu  refused  to  pay  any  por- 
Bed  oi  the  River  ^jqjj  gf  the  expense  of  this  undertaking,  it 
Town.  was  quite  ready  to  take  advantage  of  cer- 

tain benefits  accruing  from  changing  the 
river  channel.  The  fact  that  the  town  voted  in  1730  to 
"Sell  the  Land  where  the  Mill  River  formerly  Run," 
proves  conclusively  that  the  courae  of  the  river  had  been 
permanently  changed  pi'evious  to  that  date.  Some  of  the 
land  was  sold,  some  granted  to  abutters,  certain  portions 
were  given  as  compensation  for  making  meadow  fences, 
and  for  other  duties  for  which  the  town  paid  in  land. ' 

t    ff     /}  ^  n  Joseph  Hawley,  the  first  of  the 

n^U^P       ^n.OL'F^Ufl/'     "'''™^  ^\<}  came  to  Northamp- 

^  Jp       ton,  and  grandfather  of  Hon. 

Joseph  Hawley,  the  renowned 

patriot  and  statesman,  died  in  1711.     He  was  in  his  fifty- 


During  the  BeT< 

ilutionarj  war,  a  detachmeat  ot  Hessian  soldiers,  prlsoiiat 

9il  from  EourRoyi 
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seventli  year,  in  the  full  vigor  and  maturity  of  his  powers, 
when  his  popularity  was  well  established,  and  his  influence 
universally  acknowledged.  For  many  years  he  was  one  of 
the  most  able  and  efficient  men  in  Northampton.  Brief  as 
had  been  his  residence  in  the  town  of  his  adoption— he  lived 
here  hut  thirty-seven  years — he  stood  in  the  front  rank  as 
a  man  of  education,  energy  and  practical  business  talent. 


Birth  and  Eduoa-     The  son  of  Thomas  Hawley,  he  was  horn  in 
*'""■  Eoxbury,  January  28,  1651,  and  removed  to 

this  town,  when  nineteen  years  of  age. 
Graduating  from  Harvard  College,  in  1674,  with  the  design 
of  entering  upon  the  ministerial  profession,  he  followed  the 
usual  practice  of  his  time,  and  commenced  teaching  school. 
In  the  fall  of  that  year,  he  came  here,  and  was  at  once  em- 
ployed as  school-master ;  indeed  it  is  possible  that  his  en- 
gagement as  teacher  antedated  his  graduation,  as  it  was 
the  custom  to  "improve"  young  collegians  in  "that  ca- 
pacity." Licensed  to  preach  before  or  soon  after  reaching 
town,  he  supplied  in  person  the  pulpits  in  various  churches 
about  the  county,  as  opportunity  offered,  in  a  very  accept- 
able manner.  However,  he  soon  became  so  engrossed  in 
secular  affairs  that  he  renounced  the  ministry,  though  it 
seemed  that  he  had  certain  adverse  influences  to  contend 
against  that  hindered  and  possibly  prevented  his  success  in 
that  profession. '  From  that  time  onward  he  was  more  and 
more  employed  in  municipal  business  to  the  end  of  his  life. 
His  career  as  a  school-master  has  already  been  outlined  in 
these  pages.  Major  Cook  asserts  that  it  was  the  under- 
hand influence  of  John  King  and  others  that  decided  Mr. 
Hawley  to  give  up  preaching ;  that  may  have  been  one  of 
the  causes,  hut  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  finding  insuf- 
ficient time  to  pursue  his  theological  studies,  he  settled  the 
matter  on  other  grounds.  Such  good  success  attended  his 
3  labors,  that  they  were  continued  for  nearly  ten 


1  Capt.  Aaron  Cook,  in  a  letter  heretofore  quoted  (see  p.  40fi).  epeatts 
Mr.  Hawlay;-"  Mr.  Joseph  Hawley  is  my  Lieut,  who  came  a  Bohoolmaj 
was  Improved  In  teaching  school,  andpreaohed  onoocaaion  atthenei^l 
wbo  gave  a  good  testimon;  ol  liim,  bo  likewise  his  sGhoolicg  gave  goo< 
this  Elng  and  others,  by  secret  platH  and  acts  weakened  Us  hand  to  1 
work,  and  being  employed  in  town  bnainess,  be  Joined  in  Bnlng  King  tc 
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School  Teaoher,  He  seems  to  have  combined  with  school- 
*'"'''""'  '"'""  teaching,  farming,  the  mercantile  business, 
and  the  practice  of  law ;  at  least  he  com- 
menced with  the  first,  and  afterwards  carried  on  the  other 
branches.  During  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  was  the 
principal  lawyer  in  Northampton.  Although  the  records 
show  that  litigation  was  constant,  the  people  had  little  use 
for  lawyers.  While  the  most  trivial  matters  were  brought 
before  the  legal  tribunals,  there  seems  to  have  been  little 
occasion  for  a  professional  interpreter  of  the  statutes. 
There  is  uo  evidence  that  Mr.  Hawley  ever  studied  law, 
still  he  was  appointed  by  the  town  to  conduct  nearly  every 
suit  in  which  Northampton  was  a  party,  diiring  the  latter 
half  of  his  life. 

HiB  Judicial  sar-     Mr.  Hawley  received  his  first  judicial  ap- 
Tioes.  pointment  from  Gov.  Andros.     In  1687,  he 

was  commissioned  as  one  of  the  five  jus- 
tices for  Hampshire  County,  and  assisted  in  holding  the 
County  Courts  during  his  administration.  ^  The  old  order 
of  things  prevailed  for  the  next  three  years,  and  in  July, 
1692,  after  the  new  charter  went  into  effect,  Mr.  Hawley 
was  again  appointed  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  in  which  ca- 
pacity he  served  as  one  of  the  Associate  Justices  in  the 
Court  of  "  General  Sessions  of  the  Peace,"  during  his  life- 
time. 

Eitant  Aeconnt      That  he  was  mcthodical  in  all  his  transac- 
Books  show  him     tious,  careful,  accurate  and  pains-taking  in 
A^ceurate^Bnd     all  hi s  dcaUugs,  the  several  Eccount  books. 
Methodical  in  ail     which    have    been    preserved,    abundantly 
tBrB°^^^     "'       prove.     These  books,   commenced  in   1674, 
and  carried  on  till  his  death,  show  the  va- 
ried business  affairs  of  his  daily  life.     Not  only  were  his 
school  accounts,  his  farm  and  mercantile  transactions,  en- 
tered upon  these  volumes,  but  very  many  of  the  law  cases 
in  which  he  acted  as  justice,  are  also  recorded.     This  latter 


re  appoin 

,re  under  Andros,  ae  Mr.  Hawley's  bftoks  ooatain  notes  ol  oaaea  tried  h 

87  and  1W8,  and  hia  record  was  npt  resumed  till  IfiBB,  after  his  second  i 
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book,  four  by  sis  inehes  in  size,  bound  in  leather,  now- 
black  and  warped  with  age,  seems  to  liaye  served  originally 
as  a  college  note  boot,  or  may  possibly  have  been  used  in 
preparatory  studies.  It  contains  many  pages  of  English 
sentences  translated  into  Latin,  some  Latin  rendered  into 
English,  and  many  others  written  entirely  in  "Latine." 
Apparently  it  had  been  in  use  before  it  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  Mr.  Hawley,  as  most  of  the  school-boy  notes 
differ  orthographic  ally  from  those  made  by  him.  The  law- 
entries  commence  in  1687,  when  he  received  his  first  ap- 
pointment as  magistrate,  and  end  in  1710,  one  year  before 
his  death.  They  consist  mainly  of  minutes  of  cases  tried 
before  him,  though  there  are  a  few  marriages  recorded  and 
a  number  of  deaths. 

Mr.  Hawley  as  a     It  IS  uot  probable  that  his  mercantile  busi- 
MBiohant.  j^ess  was  ever  very  extensive.     The  first  of 

these  account  books  was  commenced  about 
the  ycEir  1679.  His  wife's  grandfather,  David  Wilton,  died 
in  1678,  leaving  his  property  to  his  widow  and  grand- 
children. He  was  an  Indian  trader,  and  carried  a  general 
stock  of  goods,  usually  found  at  that  day.  The  retail  traf- 
fic of  Mr.  Hawley  seems  to  have  been  confined  principally 
to  the  sale  of  what  remained  of  Wilton's  stock  in  trade, 
though  he  probably  continued  to  deal  in  some  articles  after 
that  had  been  closed  out.  He  sold  goods  for  produce,  of 
which  he  also  bought  much  for  the  Boston  market.  Prom 
1681  to  1693  he  shipped  pork,  flour,  winter  wheat  and  peas 
to  Boston,  and  sent  home  from  that  city  in  the  former  year 
a  lot  of  kitchen  utensils,  a  barrel  of  rum,  and  a  bale  of 
miscellaneous  goods.  It  was  a  barter  trade  almost  exclu- 
sively. Hawley  sold  his  goods  for  such  kinds  of  produce 
as  the  farmers  had  to  buy  with,  and  exchanged  it  for  other 
articles  with  which  to  refill  his  shelves.  Indian  corn  was 
much  used  in  this  kind  of  trade,  but  little  or  none  of  it  was 
ever  sent  to  Boston.  It  is  evident  that  Mr.  Hawley  sold 
considerable  rum.  He  dealt  to  some  extent  in  school  and 
other  books,  among  which  were  catechisms,  primers,  psal- 
ters and  Bibles ;  he  also  sold  writing  paper,  and  disposed  of 
a  few  of  Mra.  Rowlandson's  little  boot,  narrating  her  cap- 
tivity among  the  Indians.  Mr.  Hawley  transacted  consid- 
erable business  at  Windsor,  Ct.,  renting  lands,  and  selling 
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goods.  He  owned  an  orchard  and  pasture  there,  which 
brought  him  in  a  yearly  revenue  of  £3,  in  wheat,  peas  and 
cider  in  equal  proportion.  There  are  many  accounts  for 
boating  on  the  river,  and  for  fire  and  candle  wood  sold. 

As  a.  Military  offl-     Like  all  prominent  men  of  his  day,  he  had 
i^er.  some  military  experience.     He  served  in  the 

militia,  but  never  rose  above  the  rank  of 
Lieutenant,  and  was  probably  never  in  actual  warfare. 
During  "King  "William's  War,"  he  was  not  a  member  of 
the  company,  having  resigned  when  the  local  militia 
troubles  occurred,  just  before  it  broke  out.  The  title  of 
Captain  is  given  him  in  some  records,  but  there  is  no  posi- 
tive evidence  that  he  ever  attained  that  rank.  The  origi- 
nal commission  as  Lieutenant,  in  the  Northampton  com- 
pany, signed  by  Edward  Randolph,  Sec'y,  in  1686,  and 
another  containing  the  signature  of  Andros  in  168^,  are 
preserved  among  the  papers  comprising  the  Judd  MSS. 
There  is  also  among  them  still  another  document,  dated  in 
1691,  investing  him  with  the  authority  of  excise  collector 
for  this  county,  and  signed  by  Samuel  Gookin.  Under  this 
latter  commission,  he  wtis  required  to  collect  the  duty  or 
revenue  from  innholders  and  dealers  in  liquors. 

Employed  in "  Queen    In  1704,  he  was  actively  employed  in  pub- 
Annfa  War,"  ]iQ  busiucss,  though  he  did  not  then  hold  a 

military  commission.  The  same  year  he 
was  at  Hartford,  engaged  in  settling  the  colony  boundary 
line,  and  in  Deerfield  soon  after  the  attack  upon  that  town. 
He  went  several  times  to  the  latter  place  in  connection  with 
Col.  Partridge  and  Major  Pynchon,  and  assisted  in  "fort- 
ing"  the  town.  When  "Northampton  was  beset"  in  May, 
and  Pascommnck  was  destroyed,  he  was  among  the  men 
who  turned  out  to  fight  the  enemy.  When  the  soldiers 
from  Connecticut  and  the  Bay  filled  the  town,  he  had  much 
to  do  about  billeting  and  subsisting  them.  All  the  inhab- 
itants at  that  and  in  similar  crises,  seem  to  have  kept  open 
houses,  or  rather  their  dwellings  were  turned  into  hotels  by 
the  authorities.  His  account  books,  like  those  of  Wilton, 
contain  the  names  of  many  of  theoiiicersthenin  service  in 
the  county. 
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Some  of  his  offl-     In  1680,  he  was  first  chosen  upon  the  board 
oift!  Duties.  of  selectmen,  and  was  eight  times  re-elected 

to  that  office,  the  last  date  being  that  of 
1703.  Chosen  Deputy  to  the  General  Court  in  1683,  he 
served  in  that  capacity  six  times,  extending  over  a  period 
of  sixteen  years.  When  the  new  law  under  Andros,  estab- 
lishing the  of&ce  of  tax  commissioner,  went  into  efEect,  Mr, 
Hawley  was  chosen  to  the  post.  During  the  time  when  the 
law  requiring  that  certain  probate  and  other  legal  business 
should  be  transacted  in  Boston,  was  in  existence,  he  was 
much  employed  in  duties  of  that  nature,  and  of  necessity 
made  frequent  visits  to  that  city.  In  1683,  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  General  Court,  one  of  the  surveyors  for  this 
county,  his  duty  being  to  survey  all  lands  granted  by  the 
Legislature  in  the  County  of  Hampshire. 

Whenever  the  town  had  a  case  either  in  the  local  courts 
or  before  the  Legislature,  Mr.  Hawley  was  almost  always 
chosen  to  manage  the  affair.  In  the  boundary  controversy 
with  Hatfield,  and  in  the  unpleasantness  with  Sergt.  King, 
he  served  the  town  with  good  results.  He  was  a  loyal  sup- 
porter of  the  existing  government,  and  though  he  accepted 
various  offices  under  Andros,  yet  he  was  in  sympathy  with 
the  patriots  who  effected  the  revolution  in  Massachusetts, 
in  1689. 

Boston  orflers  irom     Nothing  illustrates  more  fully  the  gener- 
Everybody.  Q^jg   gpirit  (jf  neighborhood   comity  then 

prevailing,  than  the  universal  practice  of 
errand  serving  expected  of  and  rendered  by  all  whom  busi- 
ness or  pleasure  called  to  the  larger  centres  of  trade  or 
population.  The  nature  of  very  many  of  these  requests 
gives  an  insight  into  the  minor  needs  of  the  community, 
and  serves  as  well  to  show  the  scarcity  of  the  smaller  items 
of  household  convenience  on  the  shelves  of  the  traders. 
Whoever  went  to  Boston,  had  usually  as  many  demands  to 
meet,  as  he  had  time  or  generosity  to  execute,  Mr.  Haw- 
ley, in  consequence  of  his  frequent  visits  to  that  city,  had 
much  business  of  this  kind  to  transact.  For  instance,  in 
one  of  his  note  books,  containing  a  list  of  such  orders,  may 
be  found  for  one  man  "a  whisk  and  1000  pins,"  for  an- 
other "3  psalters,  a  bason,  and  quart  pot,"  for  a  third,  one 
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shilling's  worth  of  "plumb  &  spice/'  still  another  sent  for 
a  "hat  hand,"  another  for  "a  hox  of  Lockier's  pills,"  one 
man  wanted  "an  iakhom,"  some  one  else,  whether  man  or 
woman  is  not  stated,  sent  for  "small  laces,"  and  last, 
though  not  least,  a  person,  probahly  just  elected  to  the 
office,  sent  for  a  " tithingman's  order."  Another  cata- 
logue of  similar  demands  shows  that  he  was  to  "  get  a 
place  for  Mary  Holton ;"  for  "son  Joseph  speckled  red  rib- 
bon, whistle,  buckles  and  fish  hooks ; "  for  Capt.  Partridge, 
"a  dial  and  dish  kettle;"  for  his  wife  "half  a  yard  such 
stuff  as  my  wife's,  as  her  cloak,"  Some  persons  sent  for 
knitting-needles ;  Mr.  Stoddard  ordered  sealing  was ; 
others  wanted  goose  and  duck  shot,  and  a  person  owing 
money  in  Boston,  sent  the  cash  to  pay  the  debt.  These 
minutes  are  usually  without  dates,  but  in  many  cases  the 
cost  of  the  articles  is  given. 

An  Honorable,  Pa-  Joseph  Hawloy  was  a  man  of  profound  pa- 
triotio  and  Able  triotism  aud  stem  integrity.  Not  readily 
carried  away  by  excitement,  he  never  al- 
lowed personal  prejudice  to  warp  his  judgment.  Like  all 
his  contemporaries,  he  was  much  identified  with  the  local 
contests  of  the  time,  and  took  a  decided  stand  in  whatever 
cause  he  espoused, 

Mr,  Hawier-sHome      The  Original  Hawley  homestead  was  situa- 
^'''-  ted  on    "Pudding    Lane,"    now    Hawley 

Street,  A  home  lot  was  granted  him  in 
1682,  on  the  easterly  side  of  Round  Hill,  and  previous  to 
this  in  the  time  of  King  Philip's  War,  a  small  plot  of  land 
was  given  him  near  Meeting  House  Hill,  but  there  is  no 
evidence  that  he  ever  resided  on  either  of  them.  In  fact, 
he  was  released  from  the  obligation  of  building  upon  the 
last  named  lot  by  a  special  vote  of  the  town.  In  1682,  he 
bought  of  Godfrey  Nims  a  parcel  of  land  with  a  dwelling 
house  on  it,  which  house  he  occupied  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  This  lot  was  situated  on  the  west  side  of  Hawley 
Street,  covering  in  part  the  present  location  of  Eelding'a 
Silk  Mill,  He  willed  the  property  to  his  sons  Joseph  and 
Ebenezer,  Joseph  bought  a  homestead  on  the  opposite 
side  of   Hawley   Street,   in   1723,   to   which  he  removed. 
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Ebenezer's  portion  came  eventually  into  the  possession  of 
liis  nephew,  Major  Joseph,  who  gave  it  to  the  town  of 
Northampton. 

Death  o(  Lieut.  His  death  occurred  May  19'",  1711,  and  was 
Joseph  HawiK)'.  caused  by  a  wound  inflicted  by  the  horn  of 
an  ox.  He  left  a  will  dated  May  7'",  1711, 
but  it  was  not  signed.  When  it  oame  before  the  Probate 
Court,  Medad  Pomeroy  testified  that  it  was  the  will  of  the 
deceased,  and  that  it  was  his  intention  thus  to  dispose  of 
hia  property.  The  widow  and  children  consented  to  it,  and 
the  Court  confirmed  the  document.  In  1677,  he  married 
Lydia,  daughter  of  the  famous  Capt.  Samuel  Marshall,  of 
Windsor,  who  was  tilled  in  the  Narragansett  fight,  and 
whose  wife  was  the  daughter  of  David  Wilton.  They  had 
seven  children,  three  daughters  and  foiir  sons.  His  real 
estate  was  given  two-thirds  to  his  eldest  son  Joseph,  and 
one-third  to  Ebenezer,  the  youngest. 

QrBmmarSahooi  In  1688,  the  towu  established  a  Grammar 
to  be  continuefl  School,  and  five  years  afterwards  voted 
LZoge^  ^^^^  that  the  scholai-s  should  "goe  free."  The 
following  year,  in  spite  of  considerable  op- 
position, this  enactment  was  ordered  to  continue  "for  the 
space  of  twenty  years;"  near  the  close  of  that  period  the 
following  action  was  taken :  — 

"AtaLeegallTowneMeettmg,  Ja]yl6;1713,  it  was  then  voted  that 
the  Towne  woiUd  maintaine  a  grammer  Scboole  in  the  Towne  for 
twenty  years  next  commtng  And  to  be  paid  by  the  Towne  in  the  same 
kind  And  portion  other  taxes  are  paid  And  that  the  Selectmen  for  the 
time  being  anniaaUy  take  care  to  hire  A  Schoole  master  the  beet  way 
And  manner  they  can  And  this  Act  to  continue  till  the  Towne  shall  for 
canse  reecied  from  it." 

Ta8  Meadow  Fence.  The  importance  of  a  proper  regulation  of 
the  Meadow  Fence,  is  everywhere  mani- 
fest, and  frequent  action  by  the  town  has  been  noted.  In 
1662,  the  first  vote  was  passed,  establishing  the  several  di- 
visfons.  Again  the  question  came  before  the  town  in  1679, 
when  a  new  measurement  carried  with  it  a  new  apportion- 
ment. Numerous  contracts  and  agreements  with  parties 
owning  land  in  and  adjoining  the  meadows,  were  entered 
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into  at  the  time  of  every  change.  In  1703,  the  matter  be- 
ing once  more  under  discussion,  other  arrangements  were 
adopted,  and  in  1710  it  was  again  made  prominent  by 
further  readjustment.  Three  yeara  after  there  was  a  gen- 
eral overhauling  of  the  entire  system. 

New  EeguiatioDs  In  1713,  the  proprietors  determined  upon  a 
Suggested  and  general  and  comprehensive  reapportion- 
ment of  the  meadow  fence.  A  committee 
was  appointed  to  measure  all  the  meadow  iand,  "or  by 
some  other  method  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  all  the 
land  in  the  meadow;"  they  were  also  ordered  to  measure 
"  all  the  fence  About  the  meadow,"  and  the  following  pro- 
visions in  reference  to  the  matter  were  adopted :  — 

"I'l  That  the  Committee  should  consider  &  determine  what  Ponds, 
Creeks  aad  Wast  Land  In  the  medow  should  he  exempted  from  mating 

"2'>  That  the  Committee  should  have  full  Power  &  authority  to  Sell 
oS  all  the  fence  from  Mmihan  Riyer  unto  the  Land  belonging  unto  the 
heirs  of  Decon  John  Clark  Deces''.  as  also  over  Mnnhan  River  & 
through  Nashawannaci  To  Jeremiah  Weed  [Webb]  and  Robert  Danks, 
or  any  other  Persons,  or  either  of  them  and  for  a  Eeccompence  for  the 
making  &  maintaining  s'd  fence  to  Pay  them  In  Land  upon  Richard 
Weehhs  Fort  and  to  take  Good  Security  for  the  maintenance  of  the  s'd 

"3's'  That  whereas  there  is  ahout  27  Rods  of  Fence  downe  the  Kiyer 
below  Paacommock  Bridge  'tis  Proitosed  to  be  maintained  By  the  Pro- 
prietors till  an  oppertunity  Presents  to  Put  it  off  with  a  Peise  of  Land. 

"4')'  That  the  sd  Committee  shall  eaainine  the  Records  and  see  there 
■what  Contracts  there  is  made  between  the  Towne  and  Particular  Per- 
sons for  making  Either  of  more  fence,  or  Less  than  their  Proportion. 

"b'J  That  the  s'd  Committee  shall  have  full  Power  to  Bargain  with 
some  Persons  to  make  and  maintaine  fence  across  aU  the  Water 
Courses  that  the  fence  Croseth  Also  to  make  &  maintaine  all  the  Gates 
Belonging  to  the  medow,  for  such  a  Sertain  number  of  Rods  of  fence 
as  they  can  Agree. 

"  6'*  Then  what  Land  is  not  fenced  for  as  aforesaid,  and  what  fence 
then  doth  Remain,  shall  be  alloted  or  distrubuted  to  each  man  accord- 
ing to  each  mam's  number  of  acres  of  Land  In  the  medow. 

"  T'l  Tis  Proposed  that  Every  mans  fence  sliall  be  together,  or  Li  one 
Peise,  imlesB  In  some  Exempt  Cases  which  shall  he  Left  to  the  discres- 
sion  of  the  s'd  Committee. 

' '  8'!'  That  the  s'd  Committee  ahaU  have  full  Power  to  allott  or  Set  out 
to  any  Particular  Person  his  Part  of  fence  In  any  Particular  Place 
where  it  will  sut«  his  Intreast,  and  more  Especially  where  his  Intreast 
and  the  Public  is  Congruons  together. 
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"  9'r  Then  those  persons  as  have  not  Got  there  Fence  from  the  afore- 
said methods,  what  then  remains  Shall  bee  drawn  by  Lott,  which  if 
any  Person  is  ahcent  att  the  time  appointed  by  the  Committee  for  the 
drawing  of  Lotts  haying  had  due  warning,  or  Present  refuses  to  draw, 
the  Commitee  shall  one  draw  a  Lott  for  him. 

"  W'  That  those  Persons  as  by  assignment  of  the  Commitee,  or  by 
Lott  shall  come  Into  the  Plaee  of  another  man's  fence.  The  origenall 
owner  upon  doe  warning  Given  shaU  have  Liberty  to  fetch  of  his  fence 
if  he  cant  agree  &  sell  it  to  his  neighbore." 

These  propositions  were  "all  tea  of  them  sepparatively 
voted  upon  the  affirmative,"  on  the  2''  of  November.  On 
the  36*"  of  the  same  month,  the  committee  reported  the 
name  of,  aa  well  as  the  number  of  acres  belonging  to,  each 
owner,  stating  that  "  The  totall  of  the  Land  In  the  medow 
that  is  to  make  fence  is  3469  acres  &  three  Quarters."  One 
hundred  thirtj^-four  names  are  recorded  as  the  owners  of 
this  land.  The  committee  also  reported  as  follows  concern- 
ing the  length  of  fence  and  the  limits  of  the  several  divis- 
ions :— 

' '  And  the  fence  beginlng  In  the  Great  River  beyond  Cap'  John  Par- 
sones  house  to  3T  rods  below  Pascommock  Bridge  is ;  1817  Rods  16  foot 
and  5  Inches :  Whareof  By  the  Law  &  Contracts  with  Particular  Per- 
sons there  is  586  Rode  15  foot  &  one  Inch  made ;  which  substracied  out 
of  the  totall  then  there  Remains  1S09  Rods  11  foot  &  04  Inches  to  be 
made  In  Proportion  upon  the  aforesaid  2469  acres  &  three  quarters 
of  Land  In  the  medow,  which  is  to  Each  acre  Eight  foot  &nine  Inches; 
which  fence  is  divided  Into  four  divitions  and  here  followeth  a  List  of 
Bach  divition  successively:  The  first  divition  begins  in  the  Great 
River  as  afoi-esaid  and  Ends  att  the  Gate  formerly  called  Bartlett's 
Gate,    *    *    »    which  Is  507  Rods  2  foot  and  10  Inches." 

"  Then  at  Bartletts  Gat  begins  The  2'  divition  and  Goes  to  Kingsleys 
Gatt ,"  and  "the  sum  totall  of  the  fence  In  this  3''  divition  is  468  Rod 
12  foot  and  B  Inches." 

The  third  division  "begins  att  Nashawannuck,  at  the  beginning  of 
that  Farm  and  so  to  take  in  Kingsleys  Gate." 

"  The  4"'  divition  begins  att  Nashawannuck  and  Ends  Twenty-seven 
Bods  helow  Pascommock  bridge." 

A  Posaibis  ReaaoD     It  may  be  that  this  careful  and  complete  in- 

forthe  new     vestigatioB  of    the  matter  was  occasioned 

tiouB.  by  the  change  in  the  channel  of  Mill  Kiver, 

then  in  progress,  but  not  completed.     The 

next  readjustment  of  the  fence  was  made  in  174i,  when 

another  list  of  meadow  land  owners  was  obtained,  and  a 

new  apportionment  made  and  recorded. 
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CHAPTER  XLII, 

COL.  STODDARD'S  MISSION  TO  CANADA. 

NnrthamptoQ  Men     Many    citizens   of    Northampton   were   in 
DiatiDguiBhea  in     active  service  throughout  the  war,  closed 
"""*■  hy  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.    They  fought  in 

the  ranks  or  commanded  in  action,  and  everywhere  exhib- 
ited courage  and  ability.  Of  those  who  carried  the  heavy 
and  cumbersome  flint  lock  musket,  risked  their  lives  in 
pursuing  the  savages  through  the  mazes  of  the  forest,  or 
fought  them  in  the  bloody  skirmish,  little  is  known ;  many 
of  the  muster  rolls  have  disappeared,  and  in  some  of  those 
yet  in  existence,  no  town  is  given,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to 
place  them  with  accuracy.  Some  of  the  prominent  leaders 
in  the  many  scouting  expeditions,  or  commanders  in  the 
more  hazardous  enterprises,  have  already  been  named. 
Capt.  Benjamin  Wright,  Capt.  Thomas  Baker,  Caleb  Ly- 
man, Capt.  John  Taylor,  Gapt.  Ebenezer  Pomeroy,  Capt. 
John  Parsons,  and  Capt.  John  King,  all  citizens  of  North- 
ampton, were  men  whose  deeds  have  found  a  place  upon 
the  pages  of  the  historian.  In  addition  to  all  these  and 
more  prominent  than  any  of  them,  was  Col.  John  Stod- 
dard. Some  of  his  exploits  have  already  been  chronicled, 
and  others  are  yet  to  be  noted  as  this  narrative  progresses. 
Though  scarcely  twenty-two  years  of  age,  his  abilities  were 
at  once  recognized  and  his  services  were  in  constant  requi- 
sition during  the  war.  He  was  second  in  command  in 
Hampshire  County,  under  Col.  Samuel  Partridge,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  the  control  of  affairs  in  this  section  of  the  valley 
on  the  death  of  Col.  Pynchon.  During  the  war,  Col.  Stod- 
dard disbursed  for  the  government  in  payment  of  the  sol- 
diers in  his  division,  nearly  £5,000.  This  was  in  addition 
to  the  sum  which  passed  through  the  hands  of  Col.  Par- 
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tridge.  In  1706,  lie  was  promoted  to  the  rant  of  major, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  war  held  that  of  colonel.  Soon  after 
the  declaration  of  peace,  he  was  appointed  by  Gov.  Dud- 
ley, one  of  the  commissioners  to  conduct  negotiations  with 
the  Canadian  government  for  the  return  of  the  English 
prisoners  then  held  in  that  country.  He  entered  upon  this 
enterprise  with  his  usual  energy  and  sagacity,  though 
not  able  entirely  to  circumvent  the  duplicity  of  the  French 
Governor,  or  the  machinations  of  the  Jesuits.  The  French- 
men determined  that  none  of  the  English  captives  should 
be  returned  if  they  could  prevent  it,  and  the  result,  meagre 
as  it  was,  all  things  considered,  reflects  great  credit  upon 
the  men  to  whom  the  work  was  entrusted. 


Exchange  of     Gov.  Dudley  had  reason  to  1 

with  the  results  of  the  attempts  at  exchang- 
ing prisoners  with  the  authorities  of  Can- 
ada. It  was  altogether  too  one-sided  an  afEair.  All  the 
Canadian  prisoners  held  in  this  section,  who  were  willing 
to  go  bach,  were  forwarded,  but  only  a  scattering  few  of 
the  English  were  returned  from  time  to  time,  numbers  sad- 
ly out  of  proportion  to  the  aggregate  held  in  bondage. 
Lieut.  Williams,  who  escorted  the  French  captives  from 
Deerfield,  was  able  to  rescue  but  a  small  number,  by  no 
means  what  was  to  have  been  expected,  when  it  was  under- 
stood that  upwards  of  an  hundred  English  were  at  that 
time  held  by  the  French  and  their  Indian  allies.  Efforts 
had  been  directed  towards  the  rescue  of  Eunice,  daughter 
of  Rev.  John  Williams,  but  without  avail.  She  never  re- 
turned. The  several  attempts  to  obtain  her  release  have 
been  fully  given  to  the  public  and  need  not  be  rehearsed. 
The  King  of  France  having  given  an  order  for  the  release 
of  divers  prisoners  in  Canada,  Gov.  Dudley  sent,  in  accord- 
ance with  a  vote  of  the  General  Court,  two  commissioners 
to  Canada  to  negotiate  for  the  redemption  of  the  captives 
remaining  in  that  country. 

Personnel  ot  the     For  thls  duty  he  appointed  Col.  John  Stod- 
^^"'■-  dard  of  Northampton,  and  Eev.  John  Wil- 

liams, minister  at  Deerfield,  the  latter  hav- 
ing been  captured  at  the  sack  of  Deerfield,  and  carried  to 
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Canada.  From  tlie  journal  of  Col.  Stoddard/  detailiug 
the  events  of  his  journey  and  the  course  of  the  negotia- 
tions, the  following  narrative  has  been  condensed.  The 
party  consisted  of  six  persons,  viz.  r  the  two  commission- 
ers, Capt,  Thomas  Baker  of  Northampton,  and  Martin  Kel- 
logg of  Deerfield,  both  of  whom  had  been  prisoners  in 
Canada,  and  had  escaped,  together  with  two  attendants, 
Eleazar  Warner  and  Jonathan  Smith. 

Tbe  Journey  to  Starting  from  Boston,  on  the  5^^  of  Novem- 
Cannda.  Tjgr,  the  party  reached  Northampton  on  the 

9"'.  After  remaining  here  four  days,  they 
set  out  on  their  journey,  on  horseback.  The  route  lay 
through  Westfield  and  Kinderhook,  and  on  the  16'"  they 
reached  Albany.  For  more  than  two  months  they  were 
detained  at  the  latter  place  by  stress  of  weather.  A  thaw 
had  set  in,  the  river  was  filled  with  floating  ice,  and  the 
forests  were  impassable.  It  was  not  till  the  23^  of  January 
that  they  began  the  march  to  Canada.  On  the  24'",  Sara- 
toga was  passed,  and  on  the  31^'  they  reached  Crown  Point. 
Finding  open  water  on  the  Lake,  they  were  compelled  to 
make  a  detour  by  land,  and  did  not  arrive  at  Chamblee  till 
the  8'"  of  February.  From  that  point  they  were  forwarded 
in  carryalls  (carriole,  a  French  sleigh),  to  Quebec,  reaching 
that  city  on  the  16'"  of  the  month. 

After  e,  Parorabie  An  audience  was  held  with  the  French  Gov- 
Reception,  they  emor  the  next  day,  when  credentials  were 
staoiBB.  presented  and  the  object  of  the  mission  ex-  ■ 

plained.  Vaudreuil  received  them  with 
professions  of  great  friendliness.  He  assured  them  that 
all  the  prisoners  should  have  full  liberty  to  return,  that  the 
commissioners  might  visit  them  or  send  for  them  to  their 
lodgings,  and  have  free  speech  with  the  religious.  Elated 
by  this  auspicious  reception,  the  commissioners  anticipated 
speedy  and  gratifying  results.  But  they  were  soon  unde- 
ceived. Within  five  days  they  discovered  that  there  was 
strong  opposition  to  their  purpose,  and  that  obstacles  were 
being  placed  in  their  way.  On  the  21"  a  note  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  Governor,  in  which  they  complained  that  the 

I    HUtorleal  and  Genealogical  Rentflter,  1K5I,  vol,  5,  p.  21, 
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laity  and  priests  were  endeavoring  to  prevent  the  return  of 
the  prisoners.  They  aven-ed  that  persons  went  from  house 
to  house  soliciting  the  English  to  remain ;  some  the  priests 
endeavored  to  terrify  by  suggesting  their  danger  of  perdi- 
tion ;  from  others  they  threatened  to  take  away  their  prop- 
erty, wives  and  children.  The  commissioners  entreated 
the  Governor  to  prevent  such  interference.  Vaudreuil  re- 
plied "that  he  could  a&  easily  alter  the  course  of  the  waters 
as  prevent  the  priests  endeavors."  In  a  few  days  he  sent 
for  the  commissioners  and  informed  them  "that  there  was 
a  considerable  number  of  English  people  that  the  King 
(after  divers  objections)  had  naturalized;  therefore  they 
could  not  have  liberty  to  return."  The  commissioners 
afterwards  ascertained  that  eighty-four  persons  had  thus 
been  imposed  upon.  To  the  demand  that  all  the  captives 
under  age  should  be  compelled  to  return,  the  Governor 
promptly  agreed.  Astounded  by  the  naturalization  pre- 
tence, the  commissioners  demanded  a  copy  of  the  papers 
and  time  to  answer.  Their  reply  was  a  clear  and  cogent 
argument  showing  naturalization  to  be  a  mere  pretext, 
contrary  to  the  order  of  the  King,  and  in  conflict  with  the 
articles  of  peace.  Some  of  those  named  among  the  nat- 
uralized were  ordered  to  be  set  at  liberty  by  the  King. 
They  refreshed  the  Governor's  memory  by  quoting  his  oft 
repeated  statement  that  he  eared  not  "how  few  staid  in 
this  country,  the  fewer  the  better." 

atmftirtieroppo-  On  the  37"'  the  commissioners  went  to  Mon- 
sition  (Fom  tha  treal,  the  better  probably  to  confer  with  the 
prisoners.  At  another  interview  with  Vau- 
dreuil, they  boldly  taxed  him  with  insincerity,  relating  how 
he  at  first  agreed  to  release  all,  but  now  objected  to  the  re- 
turn of  a  great  number,  and  desired  to  know  what  they 
might  expect.  If  none  were  allowed  to  go,  there  was  no 
need  for  them  to  tarry  longer.  He  replied  that  he  was 
"afraid  to  release  those  that  were  naturalized,  but  would 
write  to  the  King."  This  they  contended  would  only  delay 
matters  and  was  disobeying  the  King's  orders,  but  if  he 
was  resolute  in  the  matter  one  of  the  commission  would 
carry  the  letter  to  the  King.  Again  they  offer  to  show 
that  naturalization  was  a  fraud  and  a  deceit.  He  admitted 
that  it  might  be  so,  and  gave  them  liberty  to  smuggle  these 
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men  on  board  their  ship  and  he  would  never  send  after 
them.  They  next  demanded  that  men  and  women  might 
not  he  entangled  with  their  marriages,  and  parents  with. 
their  children.  He  conceded  that  French  women  might 
have  liberty  to  go  with  their  English  husbands,  and  that 
English  women  should  not  he  compelled  to  stay  with 
French  hnabands,  but  demurred  to  the  claim  that  chil- 
dren might  go  with  their  parents.  He  also  "sent  word 
that  he  did  not  approve  of  those  persons  coming  to  divine 
service  who  had  embraced  the  Romish  Religion."  The 
next  day  they  demanded  "that  all  the  English  Prisoners 
should  be  gathered  to  Quebec,  there  to  give  their  answer 
whether  they  would  return  or  not  (presuming  that  when  they 
were  gotten  from  the  priests,  their  acquaintance,  and  should 
see  others  ready  to  embark,  they  would  easily  be  persuaded 
to  go  with  them.)"  To  this  Vaudreuil  readily  assented. 
The  commissioners  then  requested  an  answer  concerning  the 
status  of  children  bom  during  the  sojourn  of  their  parents 
in  Canada.  The  Governor  declined  to  give  an  opinion, 
alleging  that  "  he  knew  not  what  to  determine,"  but  pro- 
posed to  refer  the  matter  to  Gov,  Dudley,  requesting  his 
"  reasons  why  they  should  not  be  held  as  subjects  of  the 
King  of  France."  The  commissioners,  having  no  instruc- 
tions on  this  point,  gave  their  "opinion,  and  reasons  for  it, 
and  left  the  matter  for  the  present."  At  the  same  time 
they  requested  a  list  of  all  the  English  persons  in  the  coun- 
try, which  the  Governor  agreed  to  furnish.  He  then  sent 
word  that  "he  would  not  allow  any  English  to  visit"  the 
embassy  on  the  Sabbath.  Against  this  order  they 
"wrangled  long"  with  the  Governor,  but  "at  last  found 
his  fixed  resolution  more  forcible  than  our  arguments." 

Further  Unauc-  Ou  the  36*",  a  Written  opinion  concerning 
oessfui  Dipio-  t}]e  question  about  children  returning  with 
""  '"  their  parents,  was  forwarded  to  the  French 

Governor.  Afterwards  there  was  further  discourse  on  this 
point,  but  they  "could  not  obtain  a  full  answer."  Having 
informed  the  Governor  that  it  was  their  design  to  send 
some  prisoners  home  by  land,  he  stated  that  any  who  would 
say  before  him  that  they  would  go  home,  should  have  per- 
mission. John  Carter  (a  Deerfield  youth)  was  sent  for,  he 
having  told  the  commissioners  that  he  wanted  to  return. 
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bnt  when  he  was  brought  hefore  the  Governor,  overawed 
by  his  presence,  declared  that  he  would  stay.  Permission 
for  the  commissioners  to  talk  with  Carter  in  private,  was 
reluctantly  granted,  and  he  agreed  to  go  before  the  author- 
ities, and  avow  his  desire  to  go  home.  This  he  did,  the 
Governor  became  very  angry,  and  declared  that  he  should 
not  go  by  land,  but  should  wait  for  the  ship,  to  see  whether 
he  would  persevere  in  his  resolution.  Influences  were  af- 
terwards brought  to  bear  upon  him,  and  he  remained  in 
Canada.  In  another  case  a  hoy,  who  wanted  to  return 
home  had  permission  from  the  Governor,  and  Capt.  Baker 
supplied  him  with  clothing.  In  a  short  time,  the  priest 
with  whom  the  boy  had  lived,  in  the  absence  of  Capt. 
Baker,  took  away  the  clothes  that  had  been  given  him,  and 
prevailed  upon  him  to  stay.  Vaudreuil  sent  for  the  boy 
and  kept  him  some  time  in  Quebec,  but  as  Stoddard  says, 
it  was  "  too  late,  the  same  priest  had  made  too  thorough 
work  with  his  proselyte." 

A  Wrangle  witti  The  commissiouers  waited  upon  the  Lord 
the  Lord  Intend-  Intendant  and  solicited  his  aid.  Like  Vau- 
*"*■  dreuil,  he  was  at  first  full  of  fair  promises, 

but  at  a  subsequent  interview  with  them  strongly  con- 
demned the  practice  of  preaching  religion  to  the  prisoners, 
threatening  to  confine  the  commissioners  to  their  chambers 
unless  it  was  discontinued.  Col.  Stoddard  intimated  to 
him  that  the  Governor  had  control  of  such  matters  and  had 
given  permission  for  such  discourse,  diplomatically  suggest- 
ing to  him  that  it  was  none  of  his  business.  The  Intendant 
further  told  them  "that  the  priests  had  informed  him  that 
we,  in  a  moment,  undid  all  they  had  done  in  seven  j'ears' 
endeavors  to  establish  our  people  in  their  religion."  A 
very  thorough  compliment  to  the  persuasive  powers  of  the 
Deerfield  minister.  It  was  the  priests  who  were  placing 
the  greatest  obstacles  in  the  way  of  releasing  the  prisoners. 

More  Evasion  ana     After  that  the  Commissioners  let  the  In- 
sabtarfuge  on     teudaut  aloue  severely  for  many  days,  but 
French!   "      *     they  recapitulated  to  Gov.  Vaudreuil  the 
"chief  particulars  which  he  formerly  prom- 
ised "  them.     He  again  assented  to  them,  with  exceptions 
only  to  the  return  of  those  who  had  been  naturalized,  and 
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to  children  born  in  Canada.  Their  quarrel  with  tlie  In- 
tendant  seemed  to  please  the  Governor,  who  encouraged 
them  with  the  intimation  that  their  affairs  should  ia  no 
wise  be  determined  by  him.  Rev.  Mr.  Williams  made 
earnest  endeavors  to  obtain  the  release  of  his  daughter 
Eunice,  but  without  avail.  An  interview  with  her  was  de- 
nied him.  The  conversion  to  the  Catholic  faith  of  the 
daughter  of  a  Puritan  clergyman,  was  something  for  the 
priests  to  boast  of  among  their  ignorant  followers,  and  they 
held  her  with  a  grip  of  iron.  Definite  answers  were  de- 
manded to  the  questions  already  discussed,  but  evasion  and 
subterfuge,  the  constant  postponing  of  direct  promises, 
were  all  that  could  be  obtained  from  the  French  authori- 
ties. Several  other  prisoners  having  signified  their  desire 
to  return  home,  were  influenced  by  the  priests  or  overawed 
by  the  officials,  and  dared  not  make  the  attempt.  Vau- 
dreuil  refused  the  list  of  prisoners  he  had  promised,  and 
required  the  commissioners  to  give  him  the  names  of  those 
they  desired  to  take,  and  he  would  assemble  them  when 
their  ship  arrived.  They  sent  him  the  list,  with  the  infor- 
mation that  when  the  commissioners  were  absent  the  priests 
would  prevail  upon  any  of  the  prisoners  to  remain  in  Can- 
ada. An  interview  was  had  with  some  of  the  Cagnawaga 
Indian  chiefs,  at  which  were  present  Jesuits  and  others. 
The  Governor  spoke  to  them,  urging  them  to  restore  the 
prisoners.  But  the  chiefs,  apparently  tutored  by  the 
priests,  replied  that  the  captives,  especially  the  children, 
had  been  adopted  into  their  families,  and  were  not  held  as 
prisoners,  but  as  children,  members  of  their  households, 
that  they  would  not  compel  any  to  return,  but  "  leave  them 
their  own  liberty."  A  private  conference  with  these  In- 
dians failed  to  convince  them,  and  nothing  could  be  accom- 
plished. 

caee  of  Ebeaeiet  The  citcumstances  relative  to  the  position 
NimB  ftDd  his  of  Madame  Le  Beau,  already  introduced  in 
the  notice  of  Capt.  Baker,  are  treated  at 
some  length,  Ebenezer  Nims,  one  of  the  Deerfield  cap- 
tives, his  wife  and  child,  were  obtained  with  great  diffi- 
culty, N'iras  was  seventeen  years  old  when  captured,  and 
was  adopted  by  a  squaw.     Sarah  Hoyt  was  made  prisoner 
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at  the  same  time.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years  efforts  were 
made  to  force  her  to  marry  a  Frenchman.  She  objected 
strongly,  but  offered  to  marry  any  one  of  the  captives. 
Ebenezer  Nims  joyfully  responded,  and  they  were  married. 
Both  were  anxious  to  return  homeward,  but  were  afraid  to 
make  known  their  desire.  The  commissioners  demanded 
that  Mms  and  his  wife  should  be  brought  from  Lorette, 
which  after  much  delay,  and  persistent  and  reiterated 
solicitation  by  Stoddard  and  Williams,  was  finally  accom- 
plished. Nims  was  brought  first,  and  it  was  intimated 
that  his  wife  was  sick  and  unable  to  travel,  Stoddai'd  sent 
his  own  physician  to  see  her,  who  pronounced  her  in  good 
health,  and  eventually  she  walked  to  Quebec.  On  signi- 
fying their  desire  to  go  home,  they  were  permitted  to  em- 
bark. A  number  of  Indians  accompanied  them  from 
Lorette,  and  after  they  had  been  placed  on  ship  board,  en- 
deavored to  entice  them  on  shore  again. 

The  Negotiations  At  last  after  dallying  months  with  the 
Dome  to  Naught,  commissioners,  making  promises  one  day 
only  to  break  them  the  next,  Vaudreuil  had 
the  cheek  to  suggest  that  they  had  better  go  home.  He 
said  "that  our  Governor  pretended  to  send  a  vessel  to 
Quebec  early  in  the  spring,  but  although  the  summer  was 
now  far  advanced,  yet  was  not  arrived,  and  therefore  he 
thought  it  best  for  us  to  return."  They  had  been  long  in 
the  country,  had  put  the  King  to  great  expense,  and  he  re- 
fused to  subsist  them  longer.  When  they  represented  to 
him  that  the  ship  had  probably  been  delayed  by  contrary 
winds  and  would  arrive  within  eight  or  ten  days,  he  prom- 
ised to  maintain  them  that  length  of  time. 

And  the  coromiB.  Capt.  Baker,  who  had  been  sent  to  Boston 
sioners  Sail  for  -^^^  dispatches,  returned  on  the  33'*  of  July, 
and  on  the  4'"  of  August,  the  long  expected 
ship  appeared.  Consequently  the  commissioners  once  more 
reiterated  their  demands,  at  which  Vaudreuil  "manifested 
some  discontent  at  our  insisting  on  those  things  we  had  so 
often  discussed."  It  all  came  to  naught.  Though  re- 
peatedly promised,  the  prisoners  were  never  convened,  and 
only  those  who  could  not  on  any  pretext  be  prevented,  were 
allowed  to  return. 
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Satisfied  that  nothing  further  could  be  accomplished,  in 
fact  dismissed  by  the  French  Governor,  the  commissioners 
sailed  for  Boston  on  the  24"'  of  August.  Mr.  Stoddard 
sums  up  the  results  as  follows  :  — 

"In  the  moming  we  sailed  from  Quebec  with  twenty-sis  prisoners, 
having  lost  three  roen  who  had  declared  to  the  Governor  that  they 
would  go  home,  and  five  others,  who  pretended  to  embark  just  before 
we  sailed, —  not  having  received  the  list  that  the  Governor  had  prom- 
ised ns ;  without  having  our  people  assembled  at  Quebec :  without  hav- 
ing one  half  of  our  people  asked,  before  us,  whether  they  would  return 
or  not,  and  several  that  were  at  Quebec  while  we  were  there, — or  one 
minor  compelled ;  having  never  seen  many  of  our  prisoners  while  we 
were  in  the  country." 

TbBj  Arrive  at  After  an  abssuce  of  ten  months,  the  eom- 
Boeton  in  Sep-  missioners  reacted  Boston  early  in  Septem- 
^"  "'"  her.     Ool.  Stoddard  must  have  become  well 

acquainted  with  the  French  method  of  "how  not  to  do  it." 
The  commissioners  had  danced  attendance  on  Vandrenil, 
month  after  niontb,  urging,  demanding,  arguing,  beseech- 
ing, only  fair  play.  They  desired  simply  that  the  prison- 
erg  should  be  allowed  to  decide  for  themselves  whether  to 
go  or  stay,  uninfluenced  by  either  side.  The  Jesuits  de- 
termined to  keep  as  many  as  possible,  by  fair  means  or 
foul,  and  none  of  the  children  were  allowed  to  be  taken, 
they  were  food  for  the  church.  The  Ghivemor  was  a  mere 
tool  in  their  hands,  which  he  had  the  frankness  to  acknowl- 
edge. AH  sorts  of  objeetions  were  urged  against  the  re- 
moval of  those  who  expressed  a  desire  to  return.  They 
were  intimidated  by  the  priests,  overawed  by  official 
authority,  and  were  not  permitted  to  decide  for  themselves. 
The  few  who  were  rescued  were  obtained  only  through 
the  persistent  labor  of  the  commissioners. 
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CHAPTER    XLIII. 

SAW  MILL— MINISTER'S  SALAEY—COMMON  LANI6. 

Prosperit J  Returns.  RELIEVED  of  military  pressure,  things 
soon  resumed  their  normal  condition  in  the 
Connecticut  valley.  During  the  next  ten  years  the  quiet 
avocations  of  peace  absorbed  the  energies  of  the  people, 
and  prosperity  once  more  showered  its  blessings  upon  the 
land.  Everywhere  the  inhabitants  were  industriously  solv- 
ing the  life  problem  of  the  hour : —endeavoring  to  pay 
taxes,  to  "make  both  ends  meet,"  and  to  recover  the  losses 
attendant  upon  the  recent  disastrous  times.  In  an  agricul- 
tural community  like  that  of  Northampton,  little  of  excit- 
ing interest  or  of  more  than  ordinary  note  can  be  anticipa- 
ted. Grave  and  sober  citizens  with  little  beyond  the  daily 
struggle  for  existence  to  enter  into  their  lives,  do  not  make 
history  rapidly,  or  prominently  mark  its  eras  with  stirring 
events.  Within  this  period  only  the  us\ial  affairs  of  the 
community,  such  as  have  already  formed  the  staple  of  this 
narrative,  come  into  prominence,  and  the  monotony  of  the 
records  is  but  slightly  varied. 

otdinary Topics  Toplcs  of  momentous interest  to  the  inhab- 
EngrosE  Att  e  n  -  itauts  of  that  day  have  but  slight  attraction 
for  modem  readers.  Yet  they  are  links  in 
the  chain  of  events  that  connect  the  present  with  the  past, 
and  are  neither  valueless  nor  uninstructive.  As  noted  year 
by  year,  they  serve  to  portray  the  character  of  the  times 
and  indicate  the  general  growth  and  tendency  of  the  pub- 
lic mind.  Everywhere  will  be  noticed  the  necessity  for 
economy,  as  well  in  the  conduct  of  municipal  affairs  as  in 
the  more  minute  details  of  private  life.  The  country  had 
not  yet  recovered  from  the  financial  embarrassments  occa- 
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sioned  by  the  war,  scarcely  a  twelve  month  ended.  Taxes 
were  heavy,  with  little  margin  after  meeting  household 
expenses,  for  paying  them. 

The  common  place  round  of  events  incident  upon  the 
home  life  of  an  inland  settlement  once  more  absorbed  the 
interest  of  the  community.  Building  bridges,  making 
7iew  regulations  concerning  the  boxing  of  pine  trees  upon 
the  commons,  granting  saw  mill  privileges,  providing 
means  for  religious  aud  educational  purposes,  were  among 
the  most  conspicuous  subjects  under  consideration  during 
this  year. 

Protecting  Piue     When  the  subject  of  protecting  pine  trees 
T'ees.  from    general   and    indiscriminate  piracy, 

through  boxing,  bleeding  and  scraping,  was 
considered,  an  order  found  its  way  upon  the  records  pro- 
hibiting people  from  molesting  such  trees,  on  any  of  the 
commons,  divided  or  undivided,  under  penalty  of  Ss.,  "for 
the  vse  of  the  poore  of  the  Towne :  And  any  P'son  may 
take  out  Any  turpentine  out  of  Any  such  trees  And  haue 
it  himselfe  for  his  pinns,"  meaning  that  he  might  confiscate 
to  his  own  use  whatever  he  found  gathered  in  an  illegal 
manner,  in  such  places.  A  couple  of  years  afterwards  the 
pine  trees  on  the  commons  were  made  a  source  of  revenue, 
being  leased  to  individuals. 

A  seitoQ  Empiojed.  To  care  f or  the  meeting  house  and  to  ring 
the  bell  had  been  duties  devolving  upon 
the  selectmen.  But  this  year  "The  Towne  voted  that 
the  selectmen  Annually  for  the  time  Being  should  have 
power  to  hire  a  Sexton  to  Look  After  the  Meting  house." 
This  is  the  first  time  the  word  is  used  on  the  records. 
It  was  a  new  name  for  an  old  ofBce,  and  while  it  involved 
no  new  duties,  added  a  certain  amount  of  dignity  to  the 
incumbent. 

ASaw  Mill  site     On  the  petition  of  Benjamin  Stebbins  for 

Granted  to  Ben-     ^}^g  grant  of  a  saw  mill  privilege,  he  was 

amm    e    ina.       g^yQ^  "^  Liberty  of  the  stream  at  the  foot 

of  the  mountain  in  the  old  Cart  Eoad  for  A  Saw  mill  (that 

is  the  Towne  Eight)."    This  location  was  at  Pascommuck, 
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on  the  broot  at  the  base  of  Mt.  Tom,  west  of  that  moun- 
tain. The  significance  of  this  grant  lies  in  the  conditions 
attached  to  it,  viz.  :  — 

■'(1)  that  he  shaU  take  no  partners  out  of  this  Towne.  3  that  he 
shall  not  damnifie  the  Road  or  highway,  that  some  times  is  Oca- 
tionaly  vsed.  3  that  he  shall  sell  bonis  to  Any  of  the  Inhabitants  of 
thig  Towne  for  their  own  vse  shall  hee  at  twenty  Shilling  per  Thousand 
for  the  time  of  four  years  from  the  time  the  mill  was  first  set  vp," 

Stebbins  accepted  the  grant  and  the  conditions,  and  in 
1714,  sold  one-half  the  right  to  Joseph  Parsons,  they  agree- 
ing to  build  the  mill  that  spring.  The  mill  was  erected  on 
Broad  Brook,  a  short  distance  from  the  main  road,  and  was 
in  use  for  many  years.  Eventually  it  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Abijah  Wait,  and  he  sold  one-half  of  it  in  1783, 
to  Elias  Lyman.  Evidently  it  was  not  the  intention  to 
allow  the  mill  privilege  to  be  used  for  speculative  purposes 
by  outside  parties.  The  mill  was  for  the  benefit  of  the 
town,  it  mnst  be  managed  by  townsmen,  and  the  work 
done  at  reasonable  rates.  Unwilling  to  risk  the  possibili- 
ties of  what  in  modem  days  might  develop  into  a  saw  mill 
trust,  or  leave  the  matter  of  prices  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
saw  mill  combination,  special  terms  were  made  with  the 
prospective  owners. 

FeneiQg  the  Bury-     Encroachiug  upon  towu  lands,  more  espe- 
ing  Yara,  cially  upon  highways,  has  been  frequently 

noted  in  these  pages,  but  this  year  it  was 
fonnd  necessary  to  check  the  depredations  that  were  being 
made  upon  the  sequestered  land  on  what  is  now  Bridge 
Street.     A  committee  was  accordingly  appointed  to 

"  examine  the  Records  And  to  see  who  it  is  that  hath  encroached 
vpon  the  sequestered  land  on  the  pine  plaine,  And  Also  to  <»ntriue 
About  fenceing  in  the  burling  place  with  stone  and  to  make  Report  to 
the  Town  About  the  same." 

The  burying  ground  occupied  the  north-east  corner  of 
the  present  Bridge  Street  cemetery.  As  has  already  been 
stated,  sis  years  subsequent  to  the  arrival  of  the  first  set- 
tlers, ten  acres  were  set  apart  on  the  pine  plain,  "seques- 
tered as  a  standing  lot  for  the  ministry."  Two  years  after- 
wards, a  portion  of  it,  apparently  without  definite  bounds, 
was  selected  for  a  burying  place.  Adjoining  ovmers  had 
undoubtedly  taken  unwarranted  liberties  with  the  "  sequea- 
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tered  minister's  lot,"  aa  it  was  called,  and  it  became  neces- 
sary to  define  carefully  its  limits.  A  favorable  report  was 
made,  and  the  work  of  fencing  the  burying  place  was  put 
into  the  hands  of  a  committee.  The  dimensions  of  the  cem- 
etery were  fixed  at  "tenn  rods  square,"  which  gave  an  en- 
closure of  a  little  more  than  half  an  acre.  The  fencing 
was  to  be  done  by  the  same  rule  as  highway  work.  This 
wall  was  very  probably  composed  of  the  loose  stones  gath- 
ered upon  the  commons,  and  piled  into  the  usual  symmetry 
of  an  ordinary  agricultural  fence.  At  this  time  a  highway 
extended  along  the  north  line  of  the  sequestered  land,  con- 
necting Bridge  and  Market  Streets,  In  the  course  of  years 
this  little  enclosure  became  too  small,  and  it  was  gradually 
enlarged  from  the  surrounding  plain,  till  eventually  the 
biirying  place  embraced  about  one-half  the  land  originally 
sequestered  in  that  vicinity.  ^  Thirty-five  years  afterwards 
the  fence  was  rebuilt  in  a  much  more  substantial  manner, 
and  within  it  undoubtedly  much  additional  land  was  then 
enclosed.  The  cost  of  that  work  was  £175.9.6,  divided  sub- 
stantially as  follows :— 385  loads  of  stone  at  8s.,  £114;  78 
days  work  laying  stone  at  13s.,  £46.16;  18  days  work  by 
masters  at  16s.,  £14.8.6;  moving  stone,  etc.,  £0.10. 

increftsine  the  Min-  For  more  than  forty  years,  Rev.  Mr.  Stod- 
istec's  Salary,  dard  had  officiated  as  pastor  of  the  church. 
The  town  had  greatly  increased  in  popula- 
tion and  wealth,  and  his  labors  had  been  abundantly 
blessed.  That  the  people  appreciated  his  services  is  made 
evident  by  the  fact  that  in  1715  his  salary  was  increased, 
apparently  without  solicitation  on  his  part.  "When  first 
settled  he  received  £100  in  the  currency  of  the  time,  pro- 
duce and  provisions ;  afterwards  this  was  changed  at  his 
request,  to  £80  in  money.     It  was  now  voted 

"to  giue  to  the  Rev'  M'  Stodderd  Sixty  pounds  for  the  time  past  in 
like  mony  as  we  paid  >itTn  in  the  year  past.  And  to  gine  him  one  hun- 
dreed  pounds  a  year  So  long  as  he  continues  In  the  work  of  the  ministry 
in  liie  money  aa  we  haue  paid  him  in  time  past  in  snch  mony  for  the 
time  to  come  as  shall  toe  currant  with  the  marchants." 


m  forty  rofla  loDg  on  tte  QOrtl 
)  twenty  rods,  and  It  containe 
^meterywHs  enlarged  by  the 
.Briy  side. 
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Mr.  Stoddard  acknowledged  Ms  acceptance  of  the  propo- 
sition over  his  own  signature,  upon  the  town  books. 
Whether  the  £60  was  a  gift,  or  was  intended  to  even  up  his 
"back  pay,  to  make  up  for  deficiencies  in  previous  years,  is 
not  apparent.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Ewldition  of  twenty 
pounds  per  year  to  his  salary  was  a  generous  act,  duly  ap- 
preciated by  the  hard  working  pastor,  for  the  depreciation 
in  the  currency  and  the  hard  times  that  followed  the  ex- 
pensive and  exhaustive  wars,  must  have  rendered  difficult 
the  payment  of  the  minister's  rate,  even  at  the  previous 
figures. 

Common  Lands.  A  This  year  Commenced  the  wrangle  over  the 
new  deal  orderea.  Common  Lands,  which  was  not  perma- 
nently adjusted  for  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury. It  originated  in  dissatisfaction  with  the  distribution 
of  the  commons,  made  in  ]  700.  Afterwards  disagreement 
arose  concerning  privileges  allowed  the  community  at  large 
in  the  divided  property.  That,  however,  occurred  many 
years  subsequent,  and  was  the  occasion  of  another  heated 
contrcjyersy.  The  real  causes  that  led  up  to  this  conten- 
tion are  not  easy  to  ascertain.  Action  was  first  taken  in 
the  matter  in  March,  17jJ.     At  that  meeting  a  vote  was 


"  Att  the  same  time  it  waa  voted  to  Throwup  Three  Milleof  theWest 
End  of  the  Westardly  liivition  of  Commons,  and  to  Lay  ad  three  Mille 
Into  two  Ranges,  and  each  Proprietor  shaU  draw  again  for  the  sd  three 
Mille,  and  to  draw  by  the  same  Rule  a6  hefore :  Except  some  Persons 
that  was  Left  out  who  are  then  to  hane  a  draught."  Att  the  same 
time  it  was  voted  that  "  a  notification  to  be  posted  upon  the  meeting 
house,  seven  days  before  sach  meeting,  Signifying  the  time  and  ocoa- 
tion  of  such  meeting,  shall  always  be  accounted  a  Sufficient  warning 
for  a  Proprietors  meeting." 

The  Old  Division     Apparently  much  feeling  existed  through- 

unaatiafaot  ory.     Q^t  the  town  Concerning  the  untrustworthi- 

it,  ness   of  the  division  of  the  common  lands 

made  in  1684,   on  which  that  of    sixteen 

years  later,  was  founded,  the  legality  of  that  distribution 

being  strongly  questioned.     A  document  is  in   existence, 

drawn  up  in  17\t,  in  which  is  set  forth  with  considerable 

minuteness  the  reasons  for  that  opinion.     It  was  main- 
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tained  tliat  persons  were  admitted  to  participate  in  it  who 
liad  no  right ;  that  some  were  excluded  who  were  entitled 
to  the  privileges  of  that  division ;  that  others  had  received 
more  than  their  just  proportion,  while  many  others  had 
less.  Again  it  was  urged  that  the  rule  adopted  in  1684  was 
not  adhered  to ;  that  ownership  of  the  lands  thus  divided 
descended  to  successors  and  not  to  heirs  and  assigns,  and 
consequently  it  was  for  the  present  proprietors  to  make  the 
rule  of  division.  Another  point  was  that  the  list  of  names 
according  to  which  the  division  was  made,  was  the  work  of 
a  committee  who  had  no  authority  from  the  proprietors  or 
selectmen,  and  that  it  was  therefore  void ;  that  the  com- 
mittee was  instructed  to  report  to  the  towu  in  order  that  its 
doings  might  be  reviewed ;  that  this  had  not  been  done, 
and  the  committee  had  proceeded  without  such  authority. 
And  iinally  it  was  contended  that  there  was  no  recorded 
vote  authorizing  them  to  carry  out  the  distribution. 

A  Legal  opinioH     Because  of  this  adverse  sentiment,  the  pro- 
siiiieHed.  prietors  voted  to  take  legal  advice  upon  the 

matter.  They  sought  the  opinion  of  lead- 
ing lawyers  in  Connecticut,  and  sent  a  committee  to  lay  the 
case  before  them.     In  February,   the  following  vote  was 


•'Atta  Legal!  Proprietors  meeting,  Feb.  11:17(|,  The  Proprietors 
then  voted  to  send  to  WUliaiii  Pitpin  [PitMn]  of  Hartford,  John  Eliot 
and  Eoger  Wilcot  Both  of  Windsor  Ebci'  for  their  advise  Beapecting 
the  former  divisions  of  the  Commons  In  Northampton  for  their  opinion 
whether  it  he  Legal  or  nott,  the  Proprietoi'8  did  then  make  choise  of 
Maj.'John  Stoddard  &  Joseph  Parsons  Esq'  to  represent  the  case  to  the 
aforesaid  Gtentlemen." 

T^o  report  from  this  committee,  nor  of  the  decision  ren- 
dered by  the  referees,  was  ever  entered  upon  the  records. 
It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  legality  of  the  former  di- 
vision was  sustained.  The  committee  who  acted  in  1()99, 
recorded  the  results  of  their  labors,  giving  the  amount  of 
each  man's  estate,  as  well  as  the  width  of  each  lot.  In 
1754,  a  survey  of  the  "Inner  Commons"  and  "Long  Divi- 
sion" in  part,  wEts  made  by  Nathaniel  Dwight,  and  the  fig- 
ures on  the  map  uiade  by  him  are  identical  with  this  record. 
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Origin  of  tiiB     Possibly  the   dissatisfaction  arose  in  part 
Trouble.  from  tlie  fact  that  some  persons  had  been 

omitted  in  this  deal,  and  partly  because 
some  of  the  property  had  already  been  twice  divided,  In 
explanation  of  the  above  mentioned  action,  it  will  be  need- 
ful to  go  back  a  few  years  and  recall  the  proceedings  by 
which  the  division  in  1699  and  1700  had  been  determined. 
No  allusion  to  this  transaction  was  made  upon  the  town 
i-ecord  books,  but  the  whole  may  be  found  on  the  Proprie- 
tors' Land  Book,  or  Registry  of  Deeds. 

The  PreTious  Di-  The  last  distribution  of  common  land  pre- 
vision in  1700.  Yioiis  to  this  date  had  been  made  in  1684, 
and  was  apparently  satisfactory.  For  fif- 
teen years  it  remained  unchallenged.  At  that  time,  in 
1699,  considerable  dissatisfaction  seems  to  have  been  mani- 
fested among  those  individuals  to  whom  small  lots,  scat- 
tered throughout  the  town,  had  been  assigned.  This  ap- 
portionment of  land  into  so  many  small  parcels  in  different 
sections  of  the  town,  widely  dispersed  ownership,  and  ren- 
dered any  effectual  use  of  the  land  troublesome  and  labo- 
rious. Consequently  in  169§,  a  committee  was  appointed 
by  the  proprietors  to  devise  some  method  for  remedying 
the  difficulty.  They  were  directed  "to  propound  to  the 
Towne  some  way  more  advantageous  for  men  to  have  their 
land  together  that  men  might  be  in  better  capacity  to  im- 
prove their  land."  Previous  assignment  of  common  land 
had  designated  no  less  than  four  divisions  in  which  each  in- 
habitant had  a  share,  and  there  was  a  large  section  still 
undivided.  To  put  this  latter  into  possession  of  individuals 
was  part  of  the  design  of  the  proposed  movement.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  obviate  the  prevailing  difficulty,  and 
yet  give  every  man  his  proper  proportion  in  all  sections, 
the  committee  proposed  that  the  existing  divisions,  four  in 
number,  should  be  made  into  two,  and  that  every  proprie- 
tor should  have  his  part  in  each  division,  in  accordance 
with  the  rule  hereafter  agreed  upon,  and  that  each  one 
should  '■  draw  lots  to  determine  the  place  where  his  lot 
should  fall."  This  committee  was  composed  of  Joseph 
Hawley,  Joseph  Parsons,  Preserved  Clapp,  John  King, 
Medad  Pumry,  Ebenezer  Strong,  James  Wright  Jr.,  Judah 
Wright,  Enos  Kingsley,  Thomas  Lyman,  John  Clark. 
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The DiyisioQB Pro  In  the  month  of  February,  169||,  the  propo- 
posea  by  the  sition  of  the  committee  was  adopted.  The 
AooeptBd.  '  four  divisions  named  by  them  were  as  fol- 

lows :— The  first  one  commenced  at  Hatfield 
bounds  and  extended  to  Pine  Bridge,  known  in  later  years 
as  Buit" s  Bridge,  and  inchided  Broughton's  Meadow.  The 
second  "  begins  at  Brotton's  Meadow  Plains  and  ends  at 
Munhan  Saw  Mil  Plaiue."  The  third  diyision  was  newly 
laid  out  and  began  at  the  "bounds  between  Hatfield  and 
the  Towne,  the  north  end  whereof  was  to  front  east  of  the 
BrOEtd  Brook  Swamp  and  so  to  turne  something  westward 
toward  the  south  end  of  bare  [Bear]  hill  and  from  thence 
on  a  southerly  line  to  Munhau  Saw  Mill."  This  was  known 
as  "Long  Division,"  The  fourth  was  laid  "betweene  the 
county  road  and  the  common  fence  "  from  Sandy  Hill  near 
' '  Pancake  Plain  "  to  Munhan  River,  and  embraced  the  two 
small  divisions  known  as  "Hatefield"  and  "Lovefield.'' 
The  last  named  division,  as  well  as  the  first,  lying  east  of 
the  Long  Division  line,  was  known  as  the  "Inner  Com- 
mons." 

Order  about  Bun-  A  meeting  was  held  Januaiy  15,  1699-1700, 
iiiDs  tLe  Linea.  ^j^  which  the  matter  seems  to  have  been 
further  debated,  and  the  question  of  finding 
the  starting  point  and  running  the  lines  was  decided  in  the 
following  manner : — 

■'The  proprietors  coiiadermg  that  they  had  laid  out  several  deviaions 
of  land  in  the  commons  w"''  were  to  ly  east  and  west :  and  in  order  to 
determine  the  east  and  west  line  it  was  then  agreed  that  ohservation 
should  be  taken  by  the  North  Starr  and  from  that  an  exact  square 
shonld  be  set  east  and  west :  and  accordingly  the  lines  between  the  di- 
visions of  men's  lots  should  be  settled,  and  the  proprietors  then  ohoae 
John  Clark,  Sam'l  Wright  and  Jadah  Hutchinson,  a  committee  to  run 
the  liens." 

The  Committee  then  proceeded  to  make  a  readjustment 
of  the  old  divisions  and  a  proper  distribution  of  the  new 
tract  of  land  in  the  western  part  of  the  town.  Their  pro- 
ceedings, the  rule  of  division  as  well  as  the  share  alloted  to 
each  individual,  are  carefully  carried  out  upon  the  proprie- 
tors" book  of  records.  The  new  adjustment  was  not  made 
upon  the  basis  of  the  previous  one,  adopted  in  1684,  which 
was  the  appropriation  of  a  certain  number  of  acres  to 
every  pound  of  valuation,  rating  every  head  of  a  family  at 
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£100 ;  every  young  man  twenty-one  or  more  years  of  age  at 
£30 ;  and  all  other  males  under  that  age  at  £15.  A  some- 
what different  and  more  simple  method  was  substitu- 
ted. It  was  hased  solely  on  the  amount  of  real  estate 
owned  by  each  individual.  Every  one  was  directed  to 
bring  in  to  the  selectmen  or  the  committee,  a  true  list  of 
his  rateable  estate.  The  total  amount  of  real  estate  in 
town  divided  by  the  distance  in  length  of  the  land  to  be 
disposed  of,  gave  the  proportion  in  width  to  every  pound  of 
valuation  represented  in  real  estate.  The  aggregate  valua- 
tion of  the  real  estate  in  town  returned  to  the  authorities, 
is  figured  at  £30,496.  From  Hatfield  line  to  Manhan  River, 
the  distance  on  the  east  line  of  "Long  Division"  is  called 
6i  miles ;  this  is  equivalent  to  34,320  feet,  or  411,840  inches. 
This  would  allow  to  each  pound  of  estate,  13i  inches  in 
width  of  land ;  but  the  estimate  or  calculation  of  the  com- 
mittee seems  to  have  been  a  trifle  less  than  that,  about  13J 
inches.  An  estate  valued  at  £100  drew,  according  to  the 
record,  107  feet,  equal  to  6^  rods  in  width,  or  6  rods  and  8 
feet,  as  recorded.  A  rod  seems  to  have  been  called  16  feet. 
To  estates  of  £60,  the  same  amount  of  land  was  allowed  as 
to  others  of  twice  that  value.  These  lots  extended  to  the 
western  boundary  of  the  town,  and  were  350  rods  in  length. 
The  smallest  lot  was  but  four  rods  wide,  and  the  largest 
seventy.  It  was  most  appropriately  named  "Long  Di- 
vision." These  lots  were  all  numbered,  ranging  from  one 
to  ninety,  in  two  divisions,  but  in  the  smallest,  called  "  Lit- 
tle Division,"  there  were  ninety-two  owners. 

No  obsnge  made  Such  was  the  method  pursued  and  the  re- 
in the  matter  of  g^lts  obtained  in  the  division  of  1699-1700, 
■vrhich  was  now  called  in  question.  Appar- 
ently the  work  had  been  carefully  done,  and  in  an  accepta- 
ble manner.  No  dissatisfaction  had  heretofore  been  mani- 
fested. The  reason  for  any  objection  to  this  deal,  brought 
up  thirteen  years  afterwards,  nowhere  appears.  Certainly 
the  protest  heretofore  quoted,  has  no  weight  against  its  va- 
lidity. In  reality  thei-e  seems  to  have  been  little  gained  by 
this  readjustment  of  holdings,  as  people  still  owned  land  in 
four  different  sections  of  the  town.  There  wa^  an  omission, 
however,  in  regard  to  certain  privileges  heretofore  allowed 
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to  tte  community  at  large  in  the  divided  lands,  and  this 
was  many  years  afterwards  the  occasion  of  another  serious 
controversy,  which  will  be  treated  in  its  proper  sequence. 

No  further  Action  This  Controversy  over  the  commons  quietly 
taken  by  the  (j^gd  out,  and  there  seems  to  have  been  no 
redivisiou  of  the  common  land  at  this  time. 
Probably  the  referees  reported  in  favor  of  the  legality  of 
the  old  division,  and  no  other  tenable  ground  seems  to  have 
existed  for  its  molestation.  At  all  events  no  further  action 
by  the  town  in  reference  to  the  vote  to  throw  up  three 
miles  of  the  westwardly  division  of  the  commons,  was 
taken  at  that  time. 

Eeasons  offered  lor  In  conuectioii  With  the  above,  there  comes 
the  Proposed  Ke-  pertinently  to  notice  a  paper  prepared  at 
Commons,  this  time,  apparently  for  presentation  at  a 

meeting  of  the  Proprietors,  but  without 
signature,  and  lacking  endorsement  of  any  kind,  indicating- 
that  it  was  ever  acted  upon.  It  is  dated  January  37,  I7{i, 
and  is  of  importance  principally  because  it  gives  certain 
reasons  for  making  any  division  at  this  time.  The  opening 
paragraphs  of  the  preamble  read  as  follows :  — 

"  The  Proprietors  taking  into  conaderatioii,  1''  their  ability  to  Im- 
IH^>ve  the  conunonB,  by  Reason  of  the  Increase  of  the  Inhabitants,  and 
termenating  the  warr:  and  2'y  Their  necessity  for  the  same,  by  the 
mnch  failling  of  the  meadows  Especially  for  Winter  Grain,  and  the 
multiplication  of  the  Inhabitants  that  want  Sustenance  or  mnat  be  un- 
der a  necessity  to  Remove." 

"Therefore  the  Proprietors  upon  the  day  abonsaid  concluded  and 
agreed  to  divide  all  the  Commons  belonging  to  the  towne  of  Northamp- 
ton or  att  Least  so  much  of  it  as  is  fitt  for  Plowing,  Mowing  or  Pas- 
turing, which  fitness  shall  be  determined  by  a  committee  after  men- 
tioned which  divition  shall  be  according  to  the  manner  &  Eulea  hereto- 
fore Prescribed." 

Following  these  are  seven  articles  providing  for  the  man- 
ner of  division,  the  method  of  adjustment  with  those  who 
had  already  acquired  possession  of  any  of  these  lands,  and 
other  essentials  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  vote. 

Apparently  some  of  those  persons  who  had  large  hold- 
ings of  meadow  lands,  which  were  beginning  to  depreciate 
in  fertility,  wanted  to  grab  a  part  of  the  commons  to  com- 
pensate for  their  loss.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
they  succeeded. 
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MEDAD  POMEROY— FINANCES— PUBLIC  BANK. 

r-i     ^  In  December,  1716,  the  town  was 

^J?€  a»'^  ■-'  -'-.-^  "bereft  of  one  of  its  most  promi- 
nent and  influential  citizens,  by 
the  death  of  Medad  Pomeroy,  or  Pumry,  as  tlie  name  was 
pronounced  and  usually  written.  Full  of  years,  honored 
and  respected,  he  had  been  identified  more  than  any  other 
citizen  then  living,  with  the  earlier  history  of  the  place. 
The  son  of  Eltweed  Pomeroy,  he  was  descended  from  a 
long  line  of  English  ancestry,  dating  back  in  unbroken 
succession  to  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror.  His 
father  emigrated  to  this  country  about  1630,  settled  first  in 
Dorchester,  and  removed  with  Itev,  Mr.  Warham's  com- 
pany to  Windsor,  Ct.,  where  Medad  was  born  in  1638. 
When  old  and  infirm,  he  removed  to  Northampton,  and 
lived  with  Medad.  Eldad,  Caleb  and  Joshua,  brothers  of 
Medad,  also  settled  in  this  town, 

A  Biaoksmiih  bj  When  twenty -one  years  of  age,  Medad 
Trade,  he  (oi-  pomeToy  Came  to  Northampton.  Of  his 
here.  ^  ^^  '"^  father,  who  was  a  gunsmith,  he  learned  the 
trade  of  blacksmith,  which  he  followed 
through  life.  It  is  presumed,  though  nothing  remains  to 
prove  the  supposition,  that  he  also  was  a  maker  of  guns. 
At  all  events,  that  trade  was  afterwards  continued  in  the 
family  through  seven  generations.  He  was  not,  however, 
the  first  blacksmith  who  settled  here.  John  Webb  pre- 
ceded him,  and  had  carried  on  the  trade  some  years  before 
his  arrival.  It  may  be  reasonably  conjectured  that  Pom- 
eroy at  first  found  employment  in  the  shop  of  Wehb,  where 
his  ability  was  soon  recognized  by  the  public.  Webb  was 
a  speculator  in  land,  a  hunter,  an  agitator,  and  apparently 
did  not  apply  himself  closely  to  business.    Within  a  j'ear  af- 
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ter  tlie  coming  of  Pomeroy,  "Webb  relinquisbed  blacksmith- 
ing.  His  tools  were  purchased  by  the  town,  offered  "on 
terms  "  to  Pomeroy,  and  afterwards  given  to  him  outright. 

Pomeroys  Home     His  home  lofc,  granted  by  tlie  town,  was  sit- 
Lot-  uated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Bridge  Street 

cemetery.  It  is  somewhat  doubtful  whether 
he  ever  occupied  these  premises.  The  lot  was  afterwards 
enclosed  within  the  limits  of  the  cemetery.  He  sold  this 
property,  or  rather  exchanged  with  Richard  Weller,  for 
a  lot  on  South  Street,  within  three  years,  and  it  was  not 
till  1665,  that  he  occupied  the  homestead  in  tlie  center  of 
the  town,  which  descended  to  his  heirs.  In  that  year  he 
bought  one  acre  on  the  westerly  side  of  Thomas  Salmon's 
home  lot,  on  Meeting  House  Hill,  where  he  resided  till  his 
death.  Probably  he  occupied  the  shop  fonnerly  used  by 
Webb,  which  stood  in  the  highway  in  front  of  his  home 
lot.  Webb  then  lived  at  the  comer  of  Main  and  South 
Streets.  In  1661,  the  town  gave  Pomeroy  "the  land  his 
shop  stands  on,"  which  undoubtedly  formed  part  of  the 
highway.  This  shop,  whether  built  by  Pomeroy  or  Webb, 
stood,  as  is  believed,  nearly  in  front  of  Memorial  Hall. 
Six  years  afterwards,  he  had  a  grant  of  one  and  one-half 
acres  of  land  adjoining  the  lot  "whereon  Medad  Pumrys 
dwelling  house  and  shop  stands,"  In  a  few  years  he 
bought  the  rest  of  Salmon's  home  lot  of  his  brother  Caleb, 
to  whom  it  had  been  sold  by  the  original  owner.  The 
south  line  of  this  property  extended  from  Elm  Street  on 
the  west,  to  the  homestead  of  the  late  Judge  Lyman,  which 
was  included  within  its  limits,  on  the  east.  His  house,  as 
nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  stood  near  what  is  now  Ma- 
sonic Street,  in  the  vicinity,  if  not  on  the  site  of,  what  was 
once  "Colonade  Row,"  known  also  as  '"Curtis'  Tavern." 

He  is  granted     Medad  Pomeroy  was  not  only  a  skilled  me- 
privEieges  lor  a     cliauic  and  a  thorough  business  man,  but  he 

Saw  andFulUng  ,  '^  ,  .  -un-  ■    -i 

Mill,  was  also   a  person  of  great  public  spirit, 

ready  to  undertake  any  enterprise  that 
would  develop  and  build  up  the  town.  In  connection  with 
John  King,  he  had  the  first  grant  of  a  saw  mill  privilege 
ever  made  by  the  town.  For  some  reason  they  were  unable 
to  carry  out  the  condition  of  the  grant,  and  at  the  end  of 
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the  time  specified,  it  was  transferred  to  other  parties. 
Again  in  1682,  he  was  granted  a  place  for  a  "fulling  mill," 
b\it  there  is  no  evidence  that  lie  ever  prosecuted  that  enter- 
prise. Though  he  failed,  whether  through  lack  of  capital 
or  some  other  good  and  sufficient  reason,  to  carry  out  these 
particular  measures,  yet  his  movements  in  that  direction 
stimulated  others,  and  the  business  establishments  he  pro- 
jected, soon  found  parties  willing  to  perfect  them. 

Official  Lite.  His  record  as  a  public  officer  is  both  honor- 

able and  varied.  In  1678,  he  was  appointed 
"Clerk  of  the  Writs,"  a  position  he  held  till  near  the  close 
of  his  life.  It  has  been  claimed  tliat  he  was  a  lawyer,  but 
the  holding  of  the  above  office  was  as  near  as  he  ever  came 
to  being  enrolled  as  a  member  of  that  profession.  For 
many  years  he  was  Recorder  of  Lands  (Register  of  Deeds) ; 
was  chosen  Town  Clerk  in  1692,  and  was  annually  re-elected 
for  twenty-one  consecutive  years.  In  1695,  when  towns 
were  first  authorized  by  legislative  enactment  to  choose 
treasurers,  he  was  elected  to  fill  the  place,  and  was  contin- 
ued in  it  till  1716.  Chosen  one  of  the  Commissioners  to 
end  Small  Causes,  in  1684,  he  was  a  few  yeare  afterwards 
appointed  one  of  the  Associate  Justices  of  the  County 
Court.  From  1669  to  1704,  he  was  twenty-seven  times 
elected  a  member  of  the  board  of  selectmen.  First  chosen 
Deputy  in  1677,  he  was  six  times  re-elected  to  that  impor- 
tant post,  the  last  service  being  in  1693.  He  was  chosen 
County  Treasurer  in  1698,  and  was  a  number  of  times  re- 
elected to  that  office.  In  1675,  he  was  made  a  Deacon  of 
the  church.  It  appears  that  in  some  years,  he  held  not  less 
than  six  important  town  offices  at  the  same  time.  In  the 
expressive  language  of  to-day,  he  seems  to  have  been  the 
"champion"  officeholder  of  his  time.  He  not  only  held 
various  judicial  offices,  but  was  much  employed  in  tlie  set- 
tlement of  estates. 

Licensed  t  o  s  e  1 1     He  was  never  an  innholder,  but  as  selling 
^'°'i-  wine  for  the  stomach's  sake  was  considered 

by  the  magistrates  as  an  act  of  charity,  he 
was  given  a  license  to  perform  such  benevolent  duties.  In 
the  record  of  a  court  held  in  1684,  the  following  entry  may 
be  found :  — 
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"Dea.  MedadPumry  of  Nortliamptoii,  ahowing  this  court  that  the 
inhabitants  of  this  town  are  many  times  in  streights  in  times  of  siclt- 
ness  and  weakness  for  want  of  wine  for  their  relief ;  there  is  no  meet 
person  allowed  to  sell  drinks  and  he  showing  that  he  meets  with  much 
trouhle  respecting  that  matter  and  desiring  libertie  to  sell  as  aforesaid, 
this  court  allows  him  snch  charitable  work." 

His  Famiir-  Dea.  Fomeroy  was  three  times  married,  and 

was  the  father  of  twelve  children.  His  first 
wife,  to  whom  he  was  married  in  1661,  was  Experience, 
daughter  of  Henry  Woodward,  one  of  the  early  settlers  of 
Northampton,  She  died  in  1686,  and  the  same  year  he 
married  Abigail,  daughter  of  Elder  John  Strong,  and 
widow  of  Rev.  Nathaniel  Channcey.  Her  death  occurred 
in  1704,  and  the  following  year,  he  married  Hannah,  widow 
of  Thomas  Noble  of  Westfield.  Of  his  twelve  children, 
seven  survived  him,  three  sons  and  four  daughters. 

His  Character.  A  Medad  Pomeroy  was  a  man  of  strong  nat- 
Conwoiporary  -^-^^i  comHion  sense,  rough  and  rugged  in 
Hawiey.  manners  and  expression,  as  were  the  major- 

ity of  his  contemporaries,  but  just  in  all  his 
dealings,  and  conscientious  in  the  discharge  of  everj'^  duty. 
A  strong  will,  and  withal  a  domineering  manner,  made 
him  a  leader  in  a  community  where  tenacity  of  purpose, 
physical  endurance,  and  acuteness  of  intellect,  rather  than 
mental  culture,  were  the  chief  characteristics.  He  was 
prominent  in  the  military  controversy,  already  dwelt  upon, 
and  seems  to  have  carried  his  point,  though  he  never  at- 
tained to  any  military  rank,  A  man  of  the  people,  he  be- 
longed to  the  town  party,  and  labored  for  the  good  of  the 
whole.  One  of  his  strongest  co-lahorers  was  Joseph  Haw- 
ley,  the  school-master  and  lawyer.  Both  were  men  of  more 
than  ordinary  ability,  both  were  leaders,  and  both  were 
conspicuous  in  establishing,  promoting  and  building  up  the 
settlement.  Pomeroy  came  here  a  few  years  earlier  and 
lived  a  few  years  longer  than  Hawiey,  but  for  thirty-seven 
years  they  were  contemporaries.  Often  on  the  board  of 
selectmen  together.  Associate  Justices  about  the  same  time, 
though  seldom  acting  at  the  same  court,  they  transacted 
much  town  and  county  business  together.  Eor  legislative 
honors  they  seem  to  have  been  rivals,  each  for  several  years 
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alternating  with  the  other.  In  the  local  contentions  of 
that  day,  they  were  sometimes  in  opposition  and  sometimes 
labored  in  unison.  In  the  quarrel  about  militia  officers, 
they  were  in  hostile  ranks.  Both  of  these  men  left  de- 
scendants who  took  high  position  during  "the  times  that 
tried  men's  souls."  The  grandsons  of  each  were  eminent 
men,  and  their  names  will  live  in  the  history  of  the  nation. 
Gen.  Seth  Pomeroy,  the  Bevolutionai-y  Patriot,  and  Major 
Joseph  Hawley,  the  renowned  statesman,  rendered  valua- 
ble service  in  the  early  days  of  the  republic. 

Deeds  Ma  Home  Lot  Dea.  Pomeroy  died  Dec,  30,  1716,  in  the 
to  Ebanezer.  sevonty -ninth  year  of  his  age,  and  his  mon- 

ument may  still  be  seen  in  the  Bridge  Street 
cemetery.  In  1709,  he  deeded  the  home  lot,  and  the  ad  join- 
ing land  in  his  possession,  about  nine  acres  in  ali,  to  his 
son  Ebenezer.  The  deed  conveys  the  homestead  "with 
housing,  bams,  shops,  water  courses  andall  appurtenances," 
The  water  courses  refer  to  an  aqueduct  supplying  the  place 
with  water,  the  pipes  or  logs  extending  to  a  reservoir  on  a 
lot  on  Elm  Street,  afterwards  the  property  of  Elijah  Clark. 

(irant  nf  Land  to  " Hou.  Ebeuozer  Pomeroy  Esq.,"  as  he  is 
Eheneaer  Pom-  designated  OH  the  records,  was  one  of  the 
^^  ^'  leading  citizens  of  Northampton.     He  was 

a  son  of  Medad,  a  gunsmith,  and  a  man  of  energy  and 
ability.  In  1711,  he  led  a  company  of  soldiers  in  the  expe- 
dition to  Canada,  and  was  for  many  years  afterwards  High 
Sheriif  of  the  county.  Whether  in  recognition  for  his  ser- 
vices, or  for  some  other  good  and  sufficient  reason  not 
Bamed,  he  was  granted  in  1716,  a  large  quantity  of  land 
between  Northampton  and  Springfield.  The  grant  com- 
prised "all  the  Remaining  part  of  the  Half  mile  Square: 
Between  us  and  Springfield,  Saueing  what  was  Before 
Granted  to  Capt.  John  Taylor  and  his  two  sons,  viz : 
Thomas  And  Sam"."  The  grant  to  Capt.  Taylor  was  made 
in  1705f,  and  consisted  of  eighty  acres  near  Whiteloaf 
brook,  in  what  was  afterwards  the  town  of  Southampton. 
This  property  descended  to  Capt.  Lemuel  Pomeroy,  son  of 
Col.  Seth,  and  grandson  of  Ebenezer,  who  settled  in  South- 
ampton, in  1776.  The  present  boundary  line  between 
Southampton  and  Holyoke,  at  the  south-e^t  comer  of  the 
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former  town,  shows  an  indentation,  as  though  a  comer  liad 
been  cut  out  of  Holyoke  (which  was  a  part  of  Springfleld 
at  that  time).  This  was  without  doubt  a  part  of  the  half 
mile  square  granted  to  Capts.  Taylor  and  Pomeroy,  and  it 
was  in  this  vicinity  that  Capt.  Lemuel  lived. 

Ebenener  Sheldon  In  1718,  Ebeuozer  Shsldon  was  granted  per- 
Aiinweato  B«t  mission  to  "sett  His  House  in  the  High- 
i^tiia'fflghway''  ^^y^  nott  exceeding  flue  foote  beyond 
Where  His  House  now  is."  With  all  the 
land  available  in  those  days,  it  seems  as  though  no  man 
could  get  enough.  What  they  failed  to  obtain  by  en- 
croachment they  managed  to  get  by  grant.  An  encroach- 
ment upon  the  highway  of  but  five  feet  would  appear  to 
have  been  entirely  unnecessary,  a  fact  which  the  town  vir- 
tually acknowledges,  when  it  was  expressly  voted  that  the 
privilege  was  granted  as  a  "full  compensation  for  two 
Peices  of  Land :  His  father  Had  In  the  Town  :  att  or  neer 
the  Meetting  Honse  Hill."  This  home  lot  was  on  Bridge 
Street,  on  the  east  side  of  the  highway,  where  the  bluff  de- 
scends abruptly  into  the  meadow.  It  was  very  probably 
because  so  little  space  remained  between  the  street  and  the 
bluff,  that  the  house  was  built  partly  in  the  highway. 
This  was  part  of  the  homestead  occupied  in  more  recent 
years  by  Isaac  and  Theodore  Sheldon. 

Town  stoitk  of  It  was  votcd  in  1719  that  the  "Selecttraen" 
Ammnnition.  ahould  "examine  and  take  care  of  the  Pow- 

der that  was  delivered  to  the  Respective 
Garrisons,  and  take  the  town  stock  out  of  Elder  Claps 
Hand  (He  being  desirous  to  Part  with  it)."  According  to 
the  inventory  it  consisted  of  "one  Barrell  and  Half  of 
Powder :  one  Hundred  and  finteen  Pouns  of  Bulletts  :  aud 
three  Hundred  and  Eighty-six  flints,  being  the  whole  of 
the  Town  Stock  now  to  be  obtained."  This  was  placed  in 
the  care  of  Thomas  Sheldon. 

Bar  Marks  for  Cat-     The  mcthod  of  marking  cattle,   or   other 

«'«■  domestic  animals,  so  as  to  substantiate  owii- 

ership,  then  in  use,  was  that  of  mutilating 

their  ears.     Branding,  now  so  common  everywhere,  was 

then  used  as  a  punishment  for  criminals,  and  the  early  set- 
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tiers  }iad  too  much  respect  for  their  "creatures"  or  "crit- 
ters," as  they  were  usually  called,  to  humiliate  them  by 
such  a  criminal  process.  It  was  necessary  when  almost 
every  man  had  more  or  leas  stock  feeding  upon  the  com- 
mons, that  all  such  marks  should  be  registered.  No  action, 
however,  seems  to  have  been  taken  in  this  direction  till 
1719.     In  March  of  that  year  the  town  voted 

"that  Every  man  Should  Haue  a  Distinct  Ear  Mark  For  His  Crea- 
tures to  be  apointed  Him  by  the  Selectt  men ;  and  entered  in  the  Town 
book,  Pvirauant  whereto  we  the  Select  nien  Haue  this  30^''  of  March : 
1719  ordered  the  following  marks  to  be  vsed  Each  mark  Eeepectiuely 
by  Him  to  whose  name  such  mark  is  affixed." 

Then  follow  several  pages  of  such  marks,  on  which  may 
be  found  one  hundred  fifty-five  of  them,  some  paring  the 
ears  of  the  poor  animals  out  of  all  natural  shape,  A  part 
of  the  clippings  were  upon  both  ears,  and  not  a  few  were 
to  be  on  "y'  neer  Ear"  or  "y=  off  Ear." 

Bounty  on  Sheep.  Another  attempt  to  encourage  and  protect 
the  business  of  sheep  raising,  was  made  in 
1718  and  1719.  Frequent  allusion  has  already  been  made 
to  this  subject.  Its  manifest  benefit  to  the  colony,  collect- 
ively and  individually,  was  duly  recognized  by  the  General 
Court,  and  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  towns.  A 
bounty  on  sheep  had  been  offered  and  many  persons  profited 
thereby.  Entries  upon  the  account  books  of  the  second 
Joseph  Hawley,  indicate  that  he  received  "sheep  money" 
or  " bounty  money  for  sheep,"  for  many  persons,  giving 
them  credit  for  the  amount  collected.  It  varied  from  five 
to  twenty-five  shillings. 

A  Meeting  called  lu  January,  17}  §,  the  selectmen  warned  the 
to  Btimuiftte  tiie  inhabitants  of  Northampton  living  "  in  the 
n  ua  ry.  "East  Military  Division  "  to  meet  for  the  pur- 

pose of  considering  the  report  of  a  committee  about  the 
"encouragement  of  a  flock  of  sheep  in  said  town."  Who 
created  this  committee,  or  empowered  it  to  act,  is  unknown. 
The  town  records  fail  to  disclose  any  action  ever  taken  for 
such  a  purpose.  Though  no  record  of  its  proceedings  is 
extant,  the  outcome  of  this  meeting  seems  to  have  been  the 
adoption  of  by-laws  concerning  the  pasturage  and  pro- 
tection of  these  animals. 
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Clearing  the  sbsep     The  year  previous  the  town  passed  a  vote 
Pastures.  providing  for  the  special  preparation  of  the 

pastures  expressly  set  apart  for  the  feeding 
of  sheep.     The  vote  was  as  follows  :  — 

' '  that  Every  man  from  sixteen  years  dd  to  Sixty :  Work  one  or  Two 
Days  (In  Each  year  as  tlie  Selectt  men  for  the  time  heing  shall  Directt) 
att  clearing  the  commons  for  Sheep ;  the  men  to  work  in  Small  com- 
panys,  att  Snch  Time  and  In  such  Place,  and  im.der  the  Inspection  of 
such  men  as  the  Selectt  men  shall  a  Point,  None  To  fail  of  any  of  the 
above  Injuncttions  under  the  Penalty  of  fine  Shillings  forefitture." 

B}-lbw  against.     A  stringeut  vote  against  dogs  running  at 
Dogs.  large  was  adopted  the  following  year.     In 

this  vote  is  recited  a  bit  of  history  not  un- 
like that  which  has  since  been  many  times  repeated.  In 
May,  1719 

•■  The  town  taking  into  Consideration  the  Dearness'  of  Sheeps  Wooil 
and  cloathing ;  and  so  Consequently  the  Growing  nessity  of  keeping 
and  Encreasing  a  Flock  of  Sheep  In  the  town,  and  also  considei-ing  the 
Prosperous  Success  We  Have  Had  In  om-  Small  beginning  In  that  affair 
and  also  our  Experience  Has  tanght  us  How  Pernicious  and  Destructive 
Dog^s:  aswellasWouluesHaue  been  to  Sheep:  and  altho  there  Has  been 
many  Endeavours  for  the  Destroying  of  Doggs  out  of  the  town;  with 
very  considei-able  Success  yett  some  tew  Parsons  Either  out  of  Hojie  of 
Private  Gain  or  Disregard  to  the  Pnbhck  Entereet  Doe  keep  and  main- 
tain Large  Doggs  Going  at  Large  and  are  In  Great  Danger  of  putting  a 
Check  unto  our  Growing  Endeavours  unto  such  a  Designe  that  is  Like 
to  Prone  snch  a  Benefitt  and  advantage  to  the  Town." 

■■  The  town  therefore  vipon  the  Day  aboue  sd  voted  that  if  any  Dogg 
more  than  twelue  Inches  High  Sail  goe  at  Large  without  being  with 
His  Master  or  Keejier:  the  Respectiue  owner  master  or  keeper  of  such 
Dogg  shaD  Pay  a  fine  of  twenty  Shillings:  for  Every  time  He  is  found 
or  seen  at  large  as  aforesd:  for  the  vse  of  the  Poor  of  the  Town  of 
Northamp',  to  be  Reconerd  as  the  Law  Directts." 

A  New  Seating  Com-  Seating  the  meeting  house  was  a  matter 
mittee  Chosen.  that  WES  by  no  meaus  neglected,  though  for 
a  number  of  years,  there  is  only  an  occa- 
sional allusion  to  the  subject.  The  method  adopted  in  1707, 
of  entrusting  that  duty  to  a  permanent  committee,  seems 
to  have  been  quite  satisfactory,  and  only  when  it  became 
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necessary  to  fill  vacancies  on  the  committee,  was  there  any 
further  record  concerning  the  matter  till  1721.  At  that 
time  an  entirely  new  committee  was  chosen,  composed  of 
Joseph  Parsons,  Ebenezer  Wright,  Jonathan  Hunt,  Timo- 
thj'  Baker  and  Benjamin  Edwards  Jr.  It  was  also  de- 
cided at  that  time  to  renew  the  instructions  to  the  seating 
committee.  They  were  as  follows : — "  1" :  to  Haue  Regard 
to  persons  Age.  2  :  to  Estate.  3 :  to  Haue  Some  Regard 
to  mens  vsefuUness."  These  directions  were  substantially 
the  same  as  those  adopted  in  1663,  and  were  similar  to  the 
rules  adopted  for  that  purpose  in  other  places. 

Pinanoes  of  tue  While  the  financial  condition  of  the  prov- 
ProTinoe.  Colo-  i^ce  does  not  directlv  concern  this  narra- 
,690,  tive,  except  so  tar  as  it  attects  the  mterests 

of  Northampton,  yet  an  allusion  to  the 
more  important  financial  measures  of  that  time  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  a  clear  comprehension  of  town  action  in 
such  matters.  When  the  heavy  expenses  of  the  several 
wars,  more  especially  of  the  futile  attempt  upon  Canada, 
under  Sir  William  Phips,  in  1690,  had  rendered  the  gov- 
ernment nearly  bankrupt,  the  General  Court  commenced 
the  manufacture  of  paper  money.  These  promises  to  pay 
were  called  "  Bills  of  Credit,"  and  they  were  issued  in  de- 
nominations varying  from  2s.  to  £5.  They  answered  a 
temporary  purpose  only,  and  soon  fell  in  value ;  but  subse- 
quently when  a  considerable  portion  of  the  amount  in  cir- 
culation had  been  retired,  they  rose  nearly  to  par.  Never 
very  plentiful  in  the  valley  towns,  this  emission  of  paper 
money  did  not  take  the  place  to  any  great  extent  of  the 
long  established  circulating  medium,  wheat,  com,  and 
other  ai-ticles  of  produce. 

ProTince  Bills  of  The  Proviuce  of  Massachusetts  Bay  contin- 
credit  subBtitu-  xiqA  the  issue  of  Colony  Bills  of  Credit  till 
1702,  although  the  new  charter  had  been  in 
force  for  ten  years.  In  that  year  they  were  superceded  by 
a.  new  kind  of  paper  currency,  not  essentially  different 
from  the  old  issue  except  in  name.  They  were  denomina- 
ted "  Province  Bills,"  and  their  emission  was  continued  for 
nearly  half  a  century.     Taxes  were  laid  sufBcient  to  cover 
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the  amount  represented  by  the  annual  issue  of  these  bills, 
and  the  Treasurer  of  the  Province  paid  the  expenses  of 
government  with  them.  Although  they  were  received  in 
payment  of  rates  and  duties,  and  although  all  of  them 
thus  received  were  annually  destroyed,  the  amount  of  paper 
money  in  circulation  was  constantly  increasing.  The  usual 
result  followed :  the  value  of  Province  Bills  decreased  in 
proportion  to  the  ratio  of  their  augmentation. 

A  Pnbuo  Bftoking  Pfovince  bUls  to  the  amount  of  £10,000 
System  DeviBed.  were  issued  in  1703.  During  the  succeeding 
fo^indLTidMaiH*"  fi"^6  years  other  issues  were  made,  each  one 
of  which  was  to  be  redeemed  in  two  years. 
Then  the  time  of  redemption  for  other  emissions  was 
lengthened  three,  four  and  five  years,  till  1711,  when  the 
limit  was  placed  at  six  years.  Financial  matters  grew 
worse  and  worse  till  1714,  when  a  public  banting  system 
was  devised,  by  which  a  specified  amount  of  paper  money, 
issued  by  the  government,  was  broiight  within  the  reach 
of  individuals.  In  U'ovember  of  that  year,  bills  of  credit 
to  the  amount  of  £50,000  were  issued,  and  placed  in  the 
hands  of  five  Trustees.  They  were  authorized  to  loan  this 
money  directly  to  the  people,  for  periods  not  exceeding  five 
years,  with  interest  annually  at  five  per  cent.  A  yearly 
payment  of  one-fifth  of  the  amount  loaned  was  exacted, 
and  the  loan  was  secured  by  a  first  mortgage  on  the  real 
estate  of  the  borrower.  Not  more  than  £500  nor  less  than 
£50  could  be  awarded  to  any  one  person.  This  arrange- 
ment proved  satisfactory,  and  the  system  was  known  as  the 
"Public  Bank." 

Capital  increasBd.  Two  ycars  afterwards  the  capital  of  the 
Loims  bj  Conn-  Public  Bank  was  considerably  increased  and 
"^  facilities  adopted  for  placing  the  loans  in 

all  sections  of  the  Province.  The  sum  of  £100,000  was  ap- 
portioned to  the  several  counties,  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  Province  tax  assessed  in  each.  Five  trustees 
were  appointed  in  each  county  to  distribute  the  money 
among  the  inhabitants.  This  issue  was  to  run  ten  years, 
at  five  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  the  loans  ranged  in  amount 
from  £25  to  £500.     The   trustees  for  Hampshire  County 
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were  "JolinPinclion,  Springfield;  M' Henry  Dwight,  Hat- 
field ;  M'  Lute  Hitchcock,  Springfield ;  Jolin  Ashley,  West- 
field  and  M'  John  Partridge,  Hatfield."  To  Hampshire 
County  the  sum  of  £4947  was  apportioned,  and  this  was 
loaned  to  the  citizens  of  the  several  towns,  in  amounts 
varying  from  £25  to  £250.  Being  a  first  lien  on  unincum- 
bered real  estate,  the  whole  may  be  found  recorded  in  the 
Registry  of  Deeds  at  Springfield.  Twelve  men  in  North- 
ampton availed  themselves  of  this  opportunity,  and  bor- 
rowed money  of  the  Province  upon  tteir  farms.  The  en- 
tire amount  loaned  to  citizens  of  this  town  was  £975,  The 
largest  sum  boiTowed  by  any  individual  was  £125,  and  the 
smallest  £40.  Borrowers  absorbed  the  principal  ailoted  to 
Hampshire  County  within,  nine  months  of  the  year  1717. 
Other  loans  of  a  similar  character  were  made  in  this  vicin- 
ity during  the  next  three  years,  but  very  little  more  was 
taken  in  this  town.  The  loans  placed  in  Northampton  were 
all  repaid,  and  undoubtedly  this  system  was  the  means  of 
building  up  business  in  all  sections  of  the  Province. 

Monaj  Loaned  Di-  Ib,  1731,  additional  Capital  was  added  to  the 
reotiy  to  the  bank,  and  its  facilities  for  accommodating 
the  people  greatly  enlarged.  This  loan, 
amounting  to  £50,000,  was  issued  to  the  several  towns,  and 
made  payable  in  nine  years.  Of  this  sum,  £486.15  were  ap- 
propriated to  Northampton.  The  amount  was  to  be  repaid 
in  yearly  instalments,  of  one-fifth  of  the  principal,  com- 
mencing in  1736;  the  whole  to  be  liquidated  in  1730. 
Towns  were  required  to  appoint  trustees  to  loan  the  money 
to  individuals,  and  to  have  the  general  oversight  of  the 
transaction.  In  September,  1731,  the  following  named 
trustees  were  elected :  Capt.  Ebenezer  Pomeroy,  Lieut. 
Joseph  Hawley,  and  Ens.  Benjamin  Lyman.  A  proposi- 
tion was  made  in  October,  by  Ebenezer  Parsons,  Jonathan 
Sheldon  and  John  Clark,  to  take  the  entire  amount, 

' '  and  dialy  pay  to  the  trustees  the  several!  paymentts  of  the  Princaple 
Sum  so  that  the  Paymentts  may  be  Seasonablely  made  to  the  Province 
Treasurer  and  Wholly  Endemnyfy  the  town  from  any  trouble :  and  that 
they  Will  Pay  all  the  cost  and  charge  ariaeing  from  the  Letting  out  and 
Reoieiung  and  jaying  In  sd  BiUg  and  al!  other  charge  there  aboute 
from  this  time  and  forward.    Together  With  three  pounds  ten  shil- 
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lings  p'  ammm  for  each  Himdred  Poionds  and  so  pro  rato  IhirirLg  the 
Whole  term :  and  that  they  Will  QiTe  SnfBcientt  Security  for  the  per- 
formance of  these  proiwsalla." 

The  above  scheme  was  accepted  with  the  provision  that 
the  parties  gave  satisfactory  security.  This  money  was  to 
be  distributed  in  December,  but  the  syndicate  not  having 
perfected  its  arrangements,  the  town  voted  early  in  that 
month,  that  if  the  proper  security  was  not  forthcoming, 
then  the  trustees  were  to  let  out  the  money,  and  "take 
Such  Security  either  Reall'  or  parsonall  as  they  think  most 
for  the  Enterestt  of  The  Town." 

Tbe  Loan  KeuHivaa,  On  the  14'"  of  December,  1731,  the  money 
and  its  Manage-  ^as  reccived,  and  within  five  months  was 
loaned  by  the  trustees  to  twenty  persons 
at  six  per  cent,  per  annum.  Henry  Dwight  received  15s, 
for  bringing  the  money  from  Boston,  and  10s.  was  paid  to 
each  of  the  trustees  for  services  during  the  first  year. 
From  the  income  obtained  from  the  borrowers,  the  town 
paid  all  necessary  expenses  and  the  salary  of  the  trustees. 
They  received  83s.  in  1723,  to  pay  for  their  "trouble  in  let- 
ting out  the  money,  writing  bonds,  keeping  accounts  and 
collecting  interest."  Ens.  Benjamin  Lyman  died  in  1724, 
and  Ebenezer  Strong  was  chosen  to  fill  the  vacancy.  One 
hundred  pounds  of  accrued  interest  was  used  in  1787 
"towards  settling  Mr.  Edwards."  Payments  of  one-fifth 
of  the  principal  to  the  Province  Treasurer  were  commenced 
in  1736,  and  during  that  and  the  succeeding  four  years  an- 
nual instalments  of  £97,7  were  made  till  the  entire  amount 
was  refunded.  When  the  account  was  closed  in  1732,  there 
remained  £82.3.6  in  the  town  treasury,  the  avails  of  the  in- 
terest on  the  loans.  By  this  transaction,  the  town,  after 
paying  all  expenses,  realized  during  eight  years  £182.3.6, 

AuothBf  Loan  to     The  Capital  of  the  Public  Bank  was  still 
thBTowo.  further  replenished  in  172J,  when  £60,000 

in  Bills  of  Credit  were  loaned  to  the  towns, 
at  six  per  cent,  per  annum,  for  ten  years.  This  time  a  lit- 
tle different  arrangement  was  entered  upon.  The  towns 
were  no  longer  allowed  to  appropriate  the  interest,  but 
were  required  to  pay  four  per  cent,  to  the  Province,  retain- 
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ins  two  per  cent.  Northampton  received  £488.10.  It  was 
put  into  tlie  hands  of  the  same  trustees.  Eleazar  Porter 
brought  the  funds  in  May,  1728,  for  which  service  he  was 
paid  8s.  This  money  was  loaned  to  twelve  persons.  For 
five  years  the  interest  at  four  per  cent.— £19.10.10— was 
paid  annually  to  the  Province  Treasurer.  At  that  time  the 
first  instalment  on  the  principal,  amounting  to  £97,14,  was 
paid.  Each  year  thereafter  the  same  amount  became  due, 
but  for  some  reason,  possibly  on  account  of  the  expendi- 
tures attending  the  erection  of  the  new  meeting  house,  the 
payment  for  the  year  1736  was  omitted.  It  was  made  up 
the  next  year,  and  the  loan  was  cancelled  in  1739.  After 
1733,  the  balance  of  the  £60,000  loan  was  added  to  this  one 
and  bnt  one  account  was  kept, 

Ket  BeBuits  of  the  When  the  account  was  balanced  and  set- 
two  Loans.  tied,  the  town  had  a  net  credit  of  £157  ac- 
cruing from  the  two  loans,  after  paying  all 
expenses.  About  £75  were  obtained  from  the  last  one. 
During  the  eighteen  years  over  which  these  loans  extended, 
the  town  received  £357.  When  the  two  loans  were  joined 
in  the  same  account,  the  balance  of  £82.3.6,  from  the  first 
one,  was  added  to  the  principaljtand  the  accumulations 
from  it  helped  to  swell  the  agtopgate.  This  system  of 
Province  loaning  was  termed  the"  Town  Bank,"  and  the 
account  seems  to  have  been  kept  under  that  heading  by  the 
Town  Treasurer.  The  only  drawback  noted  in  the  Public 
Banking  scheme  was  the  reception  of  one  counterfeit  bill  of 
the  value  of  £5,  which  was  promptly  charged  over  to  profit 
and  loss. 

couoterieiting  The  enormous  quantity  of  paper  money  in 
Bills  of  Credit.  circulation  was  a  great  temptation  to  coun- 
terfeiters, and  many  cases  in  court  are  re- 
ported, in  which  parties  were  tried  and  punished  for  this 
crime.  In  the  year  1721,  Ebenezer  Bridgman  of  North- 
ampton, was  tried  for  altering  and  passing  a  bill  of  the 
value  of  5s.  raised  to  that  of  £5.  He  was  found  guilty  of 
passing  the  bill,  but  not  of  altering  it,  and  was  fined  £5 
and  costs,  amounting  in  all  to  £10.  Ovid  Rushbrook  was 
the  terror  of  the  settlements  on  the  Connecticut  River,  in 
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the  matter  of  counterfeiting.  He  was  a  weaver,  probably 
an  Englislinian,  and  lived  in  Springfield,  but  did  not  follow 
his  trade  very  industriously.  He  was  arrested  for  counter- 
feiting, and  tried  in  Northampton,  in  1718,  but  nothing  was 
proved  against  him.  He  was  again  on  trial  the  following  ■ 
year  in  Hartford,  and  was  before  the  court  here  again  in 
September,  1731,  when  he  was  convicted  of  engraving 
plates  and  with  them  printing  spurious  bills  of  credit.  The 
court  sentenced  him  to  be  set  in  the  pillory  at  Springfield, 
to  have  one  ear  cut  off,  to  he  imprisoned  one  year,  to  be 
branded  F  on  the  right  cheek  with  a  hot  iron,  and  to  pay 
double  damages  to  those  whom  he  had  defrauded.  This 
punishment  did  not  reform  him,  as  he  was  several  years 
afterwards  again  under  suspicion. 

Highwaj  Bates     Up  to  this  date  the  practice  had  been  to  lay 
chaagea.  ^  Special  rate  for  highway   expenses.     In 

1733,  a  change  was  made  in  this  respect. 
Payments  for  work  done  upon  the  highways  were  ordered 
to  he  made  from  the  town  rate,  and  surveyors  were  in- 
structed "to  take  good  and  effectuall  care  that  people  be 
warned  to  work  att  highways  for  some  proportion  accord- 
ing as  they  bear  of  the  town  charge."  The  price  was 
fixed  at  5s.  for  teams  in  the  summer,  ^s.  6d.  for  "hands," 
and  4s.  in  the  fall  for  teams,  and  2s.  for  "hands"  per 
diem.  For  that  year  highway  work  amounted  to  ^120.15.10, 
made  out  in  one  laill,  which  also  included  plank  for  bridges. 
About  one  hundred  sixty-five  day's  work  were  reported  as 
having  been  performed. 

Increased  BouDty  When  the  towu  entered  upon  the  work  of 
lor  Killing  eucouraging  sheep  raising,  it  not  only  made 
war  on  all  dogs  over  a  foot  high,  but  it  also 
endeavored  to  stimulate  the  onslaught  on  wolves,  by  in- 
creasing the  bounty  offered  for  their  ears  to  £4  per  pair. 
This  was  higher  than  had  ever  before  been  given,  but  it 
was  none  too  large,  as  the  destruction  by  wild  animals  was 
much  greater  than  by  tame  ones.  This  increase  of  bounty 
depleted  the  treasury  to  the  amount  of  £16.     During  the 
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year  the  ears  of  four  full  grown  wolves  were  brought  to 
the  selectmen,  and  the  premiums  on  them  paid. 

Kinging  the  Meet-  The  customary  price  paid  for  "ringing  the 
ing  House  Bell.  bell"  was  £4  annually,  and  with  it  was 
coupled  the  work  of  sweeping  the  meeting 
house.  When  the  amount  of  bell  ringing  required  in  those 
days  is  considered,  the  price  does  not  seem  exorbitant.  In- 
deed, if  the  labor  was  as  wearing  upon  the  ringer  as  upon 
the  rope,  he  was  but  poorly  paid.  Almost  every  year  the 
rope  had  to  be  renewed  or  repaired,  and  frequent  accounts 
for  mending  the  ringing  machinery  are  to  be  found.  Dur- 
ing the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  for  more 
than  half  of  the  present  one,  the  meeting  house  bell  wfis 
heard  at  least  twice  a  day,  and  at  times  much  oftener.  For 
many  years  it  was  rung  at  twelve  o'clock,  to  warn  people 
working  in  the  meadows  ^nd  elsewhere  (for  few  farmers 
owned  or  carried  watches  then)  that  the  dinner  hour  had 
arrived,  and  again  at  nine  o'clock  at  night  to  signify  that 
bed  time  was  at  hand.  The  first  notice  of  a  nine  o'clock 
bell  in  the  Connecticut  valley  was  at  Hartford  in  1665, 
when  it  was  rung  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  disorderly 
Meetings.  1  The  practice  soon  spread  throughout  the  val- 
ley, though  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  for  the  same  purpose  as 
in  Hartford,  and  became  general  before  the  opening  of  the 
present  century.  In  some  towns  in  Hampshire  County, 
votes  were  passed  controlling  the  matter,  but  nothing  of 
the  kind  is  recorded  here.  Over  a  large  section  of  the 
country  the  practice  prevailed  of  ringing  the  bell  at  mar- 
riages and  funerals,  and  many  persons  are  familiar  with 
the  now  obsolete  custom  of  ringing  the  hell  for  every 
death,  tolling  at  the  end  the  age  of  the  deceased. 

Grant  to  Col.  stod-     Thirty  acres  of  land  were  granted  to  Col. 
^^'^-  John  Stoddard,  in  1723,  for  his  services  in 

obtaining  a  settlement  of  the  division  line 
between  this  town  and  Hatfield.  The  land  was  to  he  taken 
near  the  north-west  corner  of  the  town,  adjoining  the  Hat- 
field line. 

1    Jndd'g  Hiatocy  ot  Hadler,  p.  62. 
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Cow  Keep  er  or  At  the  second  meeting  of  the  proprietors  in 
Herdamaji,  i6«s  1655,  the  iiecesslty  of  a  "cow  keeper  or  calf 
keeper,"  was  recognized.  Though  there  is 
no  record  of  the  appointment  of  any  officer  at  that  time,  it 
is  altogether  probable  that  the  election  of  a  herdsman  was 
scarcely  ever  omitted.  The  owners  of  the  stock  compris- 
ing the  herd  were  I'esponsible  to  the  keeper  for  his  pay, 
though  the  town  sometimes  designated  the  amount.  A  re- 
fusal to  pay  the  cow  herd  brought  out  the  following  vote 
in  1663  :  "  Wheare  as  some  of  our  Nigbbors  refused  to  pay 
to  the  cow  keeper  because  there  cows  went  not  in  the  hard 
as  they  Sayd  it  was  voted  by  the  Towne  that  they  should 
all  pay  theare  full  pay  with  thear  Nighbors."  The  next 
year  an  agreement  was  made  with  *'  Matthew  Olesson  to 
keepe  the  cowes  upon  the  same  termes  Samuel  Allin  did  the 
last  yere  except  he  is  to  have  pay  in  wheate  at  3'  3"^  p' 
bush."  Then  follows  a  vote  "that  all  the  cowes  y'  goe  on 
the  commons  shalbee  payable  to  the  cow  keeper,  except 
those  over  the  river,  but  dry  cattle  and  yearlings  shall  bee 
halfe  price."  The  above  are  among  the  very  few  times  in 
which  the  herdsmen  were  designated  by  name.  In  1665, 
the  town  voted  "that  they  were  willing  to  haue  a  dry 
heard,  and  therefore  to  further  that  work  they  also  agreed 
thatt  all  dry  cattell  aboue  one  yere  old  except  oxen  should 
pay  toward  the  keeping  of  a  herd."  Possibly  for  a  few 
years,  cows  had  not  been  under  the  care  of  a  herdsman,  as 
at  the  same  time  the  above  was  adopted  another  vote  was 
passed  "that  they  would  haue  a  heard  of  cows  kept  as 
formerly,"  A  few  years  later  the  term  "constant  herds- 
men "  is  used,  and  all  who  had  cattle  upon  the  commons  ex- 
cept working  oxen  were  to  pay  to  him.  Soon  after  a  dry 
herd  in  the  remote  parts  of  the  town  was  provided. 

How  long  the  appointment  of  the  herdsman  remained  in 
the  control  of  the  town,  is  uncertain,  but  it  seems  event- 
ually to  have  fallen  under  the  supervision  of  the  owners  of 
the  stock,  who  provided  for  their  care  while  pasturing  on 
the  commons.  In  1723,  a  number  of  persons  made  a  con- 
tract with  Abram  Miller  to  keep  their  cows.  They  agreed 
to  pay  him  "  six  pence  a  week  for  each  cow  sent  out  to  him 
to  be  kept,  or  so  much  as  to  make  him  three  shillings  per 
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day  for  his  service."  He  was  to  be  paid  at  tlie  end  of  eacli 
T^eek,  in  money,  com  or  otherwise  to  liis  satisfaction. 
They  also  agreed  to  bring  their  "cows  to  the  meeting  house 
hill  every  morning  by  sun  half  an  hour  high."  Probably 
tliey  were  brought  back  to  the  same  place  in  the  afternoon, 
"  sun  half  an  hour  high,"  that  being  the  practice  in  other 
towns.  Thirteen  persons  joined  in  this  contract,  furnish- 
ing thirty-six  cows,  which  at  six  pence  each,  gave  the 
cow  herd  the  stipulated  three  shillings  per  day.  Some  of 
the  parties  had  four  cows,  others  three,  and  several  but  one. 
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APPENDIX. 


CONTKIBUTIONS  FROM  NORTHAMPTON  TO  HARVARD 
COLLEGE. 


Page  225.  Among  the  original  papers  in  the  Jtidd  MSS.  is  the  fol- 
lowing list  o£  contributions  to  Harvard  College,  made  in  Northampton 
in  167|.  The  first  entries  of  the  material  in  which  the  gifts  were  made 
were  written  hy  David  "Wilton,  and  afterwards  each  name  is  again 
given  and  the  value  of  the  donation  carried  ont  in  £  s.  d.,  hy  Rev.  Sol- 
omon Stoddard.  The  list  coitied  by  Mr.  Stoddard  contains  eighty-five 
snhseribers,  bat  the  following  has  a  few  additional  names. 


M'  Stoddard  13b  a  peck  &  more  wheat*     . 

Decon  Holton  7  bushels  wheate 

Tho.  Mason  toe  bnshds  wheate 

Thomas  Stronge  toe  bnshels  wheate,    . 

George  Lankton  toe  bushels  wheate 

Decon  Hanchet  toe  bushels  wheate  and  41b  flaxe 

Samuell  Mason  toe  5b  flaie    .... 

John  Marsh  payd  in  wheate  ten  shiHings 

Samuell  Dauis  payd  toe  lb  flaxe 

Gorge  Allesander  61b  flaxe 

Chriatover  Smith  half  bnshell  wheat 

Samuell  Curtis  half  bnshell  wheate     . 

Ensigene  Limon  4  bushels  wheate  . 

Robert  Bartlet  payd  4  bushels  wheate 

Nathaniell  Weller  half  bushel  w     . 

John  Hancbet  toe  lb  flaxe  .        . 

Bicbard  Weller  toe  bushels  wheate 

Nathanidl  Ciu-tia  half  bushell  wheate 

John  Kinge  5Ib  flaxe  ..... 

John  Stebbinge  toe  bushel  halfe  of  wheate  &  toe 

halfe  of  flaxe  .... 

Nathaniell  Phelps  fine  lb  flaxe 
Mathew  Clesson  toe  li  halfe  of  flaxe    . 
Alexander  Alford  4  %  flaxe    .... 
Enos  Kingsley  3tt>  flax     .... 
Jededia  Stronge  bushell  wheat  3Sb  flax 


03.00.00 
Ol.Ol'.OO 
00.06.00 
00.06.00 
00.06.00 
00.10.00 
00.02.00 
00.10.00 
00.03.00 
00.05,00 
00.01.00 
00.01.06 
00.12.00 
00.12.00 
00.01.06 
00.03.00 


00.10.00 
00.05,00 
00,03.06 
00.04.00 
00.03.00 
00,06.00 
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Cornelius  Merri  3Ib  flaie 

Leift  Clarke  ten  bushels  wheat 

Tho  Liman  toe  ib  flax 

Jonathan  Hunt  61ti  fla.se 

Richard  Liman  '&>  flaxe 

Isacke  Shilden  9  flase 

Israeli  Bust  toe  bnahels  wheat  . 

Jams  Bredgeman  6K  flaxe     . 

Joseph  Leeds  on  busheU  wheate  7Ib  flax 

Tho  Bascomb  Sen'  41b  flaxe  . 

John  Bridgeman  3&  flax 

Joseph  Baker  t«e  bushels  wheate  and  one  half 

Samnell  Wr^ht  on  boshell  &  balfe  wheat© 

Tho  Salmon  on  pound  flax    .... 

M'  "Williamg  51b  flax  and  for  Elder  Stronge  6Ib  J^ 

William  Haanum  2S>  flaxe    .... 

SamneU  Smith  8K  flax    .... 

frome  that  line  abooe  and  now  all  set  down  vnder 
&  3&  &  half  e  more  is  pck  into  the  greate  barrell 

John  Hannum  3Ib  flaxe  . 

Henry  Condliue  [Cunliffe]  on  pound  flaxe  30Ib  bacon 

John  Searle  toe  pound  flaxe 

Robert  Liman  toe  pound  thre  quarters  flaxe  . 

Elder  Stronge  13Ib  ^  Sa.se    .... 

Oalib  Pumary  Sib  flaxe    . 

William  Hnlbnrd  pay  in  wompom  sea 

Richard  ingraham  payd  3' 

Tho  Bascomb  Jnn'  STb  ^  of  flaxe    . 

Joahoa  Pmnary  41b  flaxe 

Hinery  Woodward  8Ib  flaxe 

Nehemia  Allen  61b  flaxe 

John  Woodward  6fc  flaxe 

free  Nims  5ft  flaxe 

Samuell  Edwards  on  B>  flaxe 

John  Allen  on  lb  flaxe 

Judeth  Wright  4  lb  ^  flaxe  . 

hepziba  Mareh  4Ib  flaxe  . 

Allexander  Edwards  8B  fla   . 

Praysever  Turner  141b  flaxe 

Samuell  Allen  5fc  flaxe 

Joseph  Edwards  on  poond  flaxe 

John  Hulbord  3Ib  flaxe 

Elisabeth  Liman  31b  flaxe 

David  Wilton  payd  by  Caredge 
and  by  a  barrell 

Joseph  Parsons  Sen  pay  530tb  of  flower  at  12  per 

John  Tayler  payd  in  Cartinge    . 


£    B.    d. 

00.03.00 
01.02.00 
00.02.00 
00.06.00 
00,04.00 
00.OS.00 
00.00.00 
00.06.00 
00.10.00 
00.04.00 
00.03.00 
00,07.06 
00.04.06 
00.01.00 
00.05.00 
00.02.00 
00.03.00 


00.03.00 
00.10.00 
00.03.00 
00.03.09 
00.15.00 
00.03.00 
00.07.00 
00,02.00 
00.03.06 
00.04.00 
00.08.00 
00.06.00 
00.06.00 
00.05.00 
00.01.00 
OO.Ol.OO 
00.04.09 
00.04.00 
00.08.00 
00.14.00 
00.05.00 
00.01.00 
00.03.00 
00.03.00 
01.10.00 
00.03.06 
03.14.06 
00,03,00 
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M'  Jeana  payd  for  him  selfe  and  toe  Sowns  in  Carttinge 

Nathaniell  AUesander  on  poimd  flase 

David  Boi't  3K.  flaxe   . 

Joseph  Boot  4Si  flaxe 

John  Webb  in  worke 

Jonathan  Marsh  on  boshell 

Medad  Pumary  thre  bushels  &  J^  wheat    , 

Thomas  Roote  Sen'  buBhell  }4&%  peck  wheate 

William  Smeade  payd  hy  a  barrell 

Ebenezer  Stronge  on  busheU  wheat* 

Mary  Stronge 

Goodman  Willard 

SamueU  Marshall 

Sarah  Clarke 

John  Clarke     . 

John  Strong 

John  WeUer    . 

John  Parsons 

John  Earle 

SamueU  Strong 

Abigail  Strong 

Sam:  Strong 

Joseph  Parsons  jun' 

William  Hulbord  S' 

E«ceived  in  Cash 

TotaU  Some 
thna  reseaaed  in  aconnt  for  the  Colledge 

payd  ont  on  the  Colledge  acoant 

It.  sent  toe  Windsor  60  b  w  .           .           .           .  09.00.00 
by  toe  barrels  flower  530  weight  from  Joseph  Parsons 

Sen' 03.02.00 

by  toe  barrels  flaxe  23*!^       ....  11.04.06 

by  the  fwer  barrels          .....  00.10.00 
by  a  peece  bacon  sent  toe  Windsor  that  I  tooke  of 

brother  Coundline    .....  00.09.00 

by  Carttinge  theCO  b  w        .           .           ,           ,  03.00.00 

by  Carttinge  the  3  barrels  flaxe  toe  Windsor  ,           ,  00.06.00 

by  selver  deliuared  M'  Stodderd      .           .           .  00.13,04 

hy  dept  vnpayd  on  the  aconnt   ....  01.01.00 

by  shrinkinge  in  the  wheat  toe  bnshels  a  peck  &  half  00.07.00 
by  bootinge  the  goods  to  Hartford  honseing  at  Winaor 

and  measuringe  &  eartinge  toe  waters  aide  aJl  00.13.00 
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£  5.  a. 
rest  dew  toe  David  WUton  toe  ballance  I 

say  dew  OO.lt.OO       .  .  .  30.14.10 

39.17.10 
00.17.00 
The  twelve  ahillmga  &  four  pence  in  silver  delivered  to  me  I  payed  to 
Left.  Wilton  for  seventeen  Shillinga  which  was  due  to  him. 

per  me  Sol  Stoddabd. 


KECOBD  OF  HOUSia  EST  HAMPSHIRE  TOWNS, 


Page  378.  The  foUowing  statistics  relating  to  certain  towns  on  the 
Connecticnt  River,  givir^  the  niimber  of  houses  in  each,  in  1675,  are 
from  a  paper  in  the  Mannscript  Department  of  the  British  Mnsenm, 
commnnicated  through  the  coTiri«sy  of  Ijent.  C.  D.  Parkhnrst  of  Fort 
Monroe.  It  pnrxwrts  to  be  "  an  account  of  all  the  trading  Townes  and 
Ports  lying  upon  the  sea,  and  navigable  rivers,  with  number  of  houses 
in  each  Towne."  Those  of  special  interest  to  this  work  are  given 
below  :— 

100 
100 


Weathersfleld,                       150 

Hadley, 

Hartford,                               500 

Northampton, 

Winsor,                                 400 

Hatfield, 

Northfield, 

Springfield       Burnt              50 

Deerfield, 

NORTHAMPTON  SOLDIEBS  IN  THE  PALLS  FIGHT. 


Page  333.    List  of  Northampton  men  who  w 
at  Turner's  FaUe,  May  19, 1676:— 


mgaged  in  the  fight 


Nathaniel  Alexander, 
Thomas  Alvord, 
Timothy  Baker, 


Peter  Bushrod, 
Preserved  Clapp, 
WiUiam  Clark, 
Benjamin  Edwards, 
Abel  Janes, 
Francis  Keet, 
John  King, 

KUled. 


John  Lyman, 
Cornelius  Merry, 
Godfrey  Nims, 
Caleb  Pomeroy, 
Medad  Pomeroy, 
Robert  Price, 
WiUiam  Smead, 
Benoni  Stebbins, 
John  Webb, 
Richard  Webb. 
James  Wright. 
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QAERISON  SOLDIERS. 

The  names  only  of  the  garrison  soldiers  from  Northampton 
were  MUed,  have  been  preserved. 


Peter  Gnerin, 
Thomas  Roberts, 
Joshua  Langsbiiry, 
Samuel  Eanaford, 
William  Howard,  Salem, 
John  Miller, 
John  Walker, 


John  Foster, 
John  Whitterage,  Salem, 
Jacob  Bnrton,  Topsfield, 
Joseph  Fowler,  Ipswich, 
George  Buckley, 
Thomas  Lyon. 


NORTHAMPTON  SOLDIERS,  IN  KING  WILLIAM'S  WAR. 


is  of  the  Northampten  n 


Timothy  Baker, 
John  Bridgman, 
John  Burt,' 
Preserved  Clapp, 
Joseph  Olessoii,' 
John  Field,  1 
John  King,^ 
William  King,? 
Ebenezer  Kingsley, 
John  Lyman,' 
Thomas  Lyman,' 
Samuel  Marshall, 
John  Parsons, ' 


Ebenezer  Pomeroy,^ 
Joseph  Pomeroy,' 
Nathaniel  Bust, ' 
Joseph  Sheldon,' 
Benjamin  Stebbins, 
Jeremiah  Strong,' 
John  Taylor, 
Jonathan  Taylor, 
Ebenesier  Wells,' 
Beniamin  Wright, 
Ebenezer  Wright,' 
Joseph  Wright.' 


PURCHASE  OP  NONOTUCK. 


Page  468.  When  Wonotnci  was  purchased  of  the  Indians,  the  price 
agreed  upon  was  "100  fathoms  of  Wampnm  by  tale  and  for  Tenn 
coates  (besides  some  small  gifts)  in  hand  to  the  said  Saohems  and  own- 
era."  This  amount  was  paid  to  the  natives  by  Mr,  Pynchon,  and  he 
charged  the  same  to  the  settlers.  The  town  records  contain  hut  a 
single  allusion  te  the  cost  of  the  plantation,  that  of  1659  (p.  85),  when 
a  vote  was  passed  debarring  non-residents,  whether  or  not  they  had 
paid  anything  for  the  pnrchase,  from  obtaining  a  title  to  any  land  in 

1    At  Deeraeld,  Septembec  K"',  1606,  named  ia  Joseph  Pai'SOBs'  aoooimt  boot. 
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the  township.  The  cost  of  the  land  was  probahly  between  £25  and 
£40.  One  hundred  fathoms  of  wampum  at  Be.  per  fathom,  which  seems 
to  have  been  the  average  price  at  that  time,  would  have  been  worth 
just  jE35.  The  cost  of  the  ten  coats,  it  ia  now  impossible  to  ascertain, 
and  the  small  gifts  coiild  not  have  been  very  valuable,  the  whole  being 
possibly  between  £5  and  £10. 

Mr.  Pyncbon's  account  books  contain  the  only  information  on  this 
point,  but  they  do  not  apparently  cover  the  entire  expenditure.    He 
makes  charges  for  only  £19  of  the  purchase  money.    Other  portions 
may  have  been  carried  to  the  accounts  of  other  settlers,  who  traded 
with  him,  without  having  been  itemized.    The  following  statement, 
copied  from.  Mr,  Pynchon's  day  book,    shows  the   amonnt  definit«ly 
charged  to  persons  who  were  interested  in  the  new  settlement.    Appar- 
ently he  received  payment  from  but  sis  persons,  who  did  not  by  any 
means  pay  a  uniform  rate.     Only  three  of  them  settled  here,  and  no 
land  was  awarded  to  any  of  the  others.    Dea.  Holton  paid  more  than 
any  one  else  and  that  may  possibly  accoimt  in  some  measiire  for  bis 
prominence  in  the  first  bnaneas  transactions  of  the  town.    The  follow- 
ing items  are  transcribed  from  Mr.  Pynchon's  books ; — 
' '  Purchase  of  Nonotnck  &  Nootnck. 
"1653,  Oct.    William  Clark  of  Hartford,  for  the  pur- 
chase of  Nanotuck  ,  .  .  .  00.30.00 
"1653,  Nov.     Edward  Ehner  of   Hartford,   for  the 

purchase  of  Naotuck  ....      00.40.00 

"  1653.    John  Coale  of  Hartford,  for  the  purchase  of 

Naotuck         .....  00.30.00 

"Brother  Wyllis"  is  charged  "for  Nalwotog"  .  00.30.00 
Rowland  Thomas  "Dne  on  Nalwotog  purchase"  00.30.00 
William  Holton  of  Hartford  is  charged  "for  the 

purchase  of  Nanotuck,"  (he  paid  in  Pork)  03.00.00 


"Nalwotog  Towne  as  Dr. 
"Imp.    To  what  is  resting  due  to  me  for  the  pur- 
*       chase  of  y'  place  SI  being  behind,  for  which  ex- 
pect they  should  allow  me  50  shillings  unless 
they  will  let  my  land  there  goe  rate  free  till  it  be 
paid  me."    To  the  £7  he  adds  £2.10  and  calls  the 


THOMAS  STEBBINS. 

Page  493.  Thomas  Stebbins  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Stebbins  and 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Samuel  Wright  Jr.,  who  was  killed  at  North- 
field,  in  1615.  He  married  Sarah  Searl  in  1150.  He  was  deranged  at  in- 
tervals and  several  times  attempted  suicide.  In  1135,  he  cut  his  throat 
and;,agaiu  in  1753,  tried  to  make  way  with  himself.    He  was  living  in 
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Sonthampton,  and  the  good  people  had  a  meeting  to  pray  for  him.  He 
was  sent  to  Northampton,  June  15"',  and  not  being  sufBcientlygnaTded, 
threw  himself  into  a  well  and  perished.  His  dster  called  for  help  and 
immediately  descended  into  the  well  and  held  his  head  above  the  water 
till  assistance  arrived.    His  stull  was  fraotnred. 


ELISHA  SBARL. 


Page  496.  Baptism  of  Elisha  Searl,  from  the  Montreal  Parish  Rec- 
ords, copied  and  translated  by  Miss  C.  Alice  Baker :  — 

"  On  Tuesday  the  aft'"  day  of  September,  in  the  year  1705,  the  cere- 
monies of  baptism  have  been  by  me,  the  undersigned  priest,  given  to 
an  English  child,  named  in  his  own  coimtry,  Elisha,  son  of  the  deceased 
John  Searls  and  of  his  wife  Abigail  Pnmry,  who  was  bom  at  North- 
ampton, in  New  England,  the ■ having  been  captnred  the  11"' 

of  March  of  the  year  1704,  and  brought  to  Canada,  lives  with  Mr.  John 
Bajrtist  Beloron,  Esq.,  Seignior  de  Blainville  and  Captain  of  a  company 
of  the  detachment  of  the  marine.  He  had  for  his  godfather  the  said 
Seignoir  de  BZainville,  who  gave  him  the  name  of  Michael,  and  for  his 
godmother  Madanie  Mary  Anne  Le  Moyne,  wife  of  Mr.  John  Baptist, 
Seignior  de  la  Ohassaque  Captain  of  a  company  of  the  same  regiment 
who  bane  signed  with  me." 

The  signatures  of  Father  Meriel  and  of  the  godparents  follow. 


NORTHAMPTON  SOLDIERS  IN  QUEEN  ANNE'S  WAR 


re  513.    Who  served  from  1704  to  1713:- 


Samuel  Bartlett, 
John  Bridgman  Jr., 
John  Bnrt,' 
Joseph  Clesson, 
Joseph  Hawley  Jr.. 
John  Hnnt, 
Joseph  Ingersoll,' 
David  King, 
John  King,  Lieut., 
Caleb  Lyman, 


Benjamin  Lyman, 
Aaron  Parsons,' 
Bbenezer  Pomeroy,  Capt., 
Benjamin  Stebbins, 
John  Strong, 
Preserved  Strong, 
John  Stoddard,  Capt., 
John  Taylor,  Capt.,' 
Benjamin  Wright, 
Ebenezer  Wright,  Sergt. , 
Joseph  Wright, 
Samuel  Wright. 
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ACADEMY. 

Academy    of   Maaic,  B7,  111,  116. 

Acley,  Nicolas,  an  original  peti- 
tioner, 6. 

Agawatn,  when  settled,  3. 

Agawam  Indians.  Springfield  pur- 
chased, of,  9. 

Albany,  Waite  and.  Jennings  with 
redeemed  prisoners  arrive  at, 
358;  treaty  with  Indians  con- 
dnded  at,  856 ;  visited  by  An- 
drOB,  8B6;  Indians  set  out 
from,  405;  settlers  at  Schenec- 
tady escape  to,  429.  and  note ; 
Massac  huset  ts  soldiers  ordered 
to  defend,  430 ;  Indians  from 
encamp  at  Deerfield,  431 ;  are 
ordered  to  return  to,  433, 
434;  conference  with  Indians 
at,  438;  Indiana  from  killed, 
439;  committee  to  investigate 
Indian  outrage  sent  to,  445; 
Col.  Stoddard  and  party  de- 
layed at,  586. 

Alden,  John,  referred  to,  337,  not«. 

Alexander,  brother  of  Philip,  339. 

Alexander,  George  [*1655-1703], 
attends  first  meeting  of  plant- 
ers, 13 ;  home  lot,  19 ;  testifies 
in  slander  trial,  50 ;  approves 
petition  for  a  minister,  59 ; 
contributes  land,  78 ;  chosen 
way-warden,  89 ;  si^s  church 
covenant,  107;  statistics,  146; 
accuses  Mary  BandaJl  of 
witchcraft,  386;  subscription 
to  Harvard  College,  571. 

Aleiaitder,  John,  accuses  Mary 
Handall  of  witchcraft,  386; 
house  burned  by  Indians,  311 ; 
Indian  war  grant,  811,  312, 
note  3. 

Alexander,  Joseph,  soldier,  577. 


Alexander,  Nathaniel,  fined  for 
wearing  long  hair,  391,  note; 
subscription  to  Harvard  Col- 
lege, 573 ;  in  Falls  fight,  574. 

Alexander,  Robert,  Deerfield,  slain 
at  Schenectady,  439,  note. 

Alexander,  Susan,  signs  church 
covenant,  107. 

AUesander,  DanieU,  380,  383,  383. 

Alford,  Alexander,  subscription  to 
Harvard  College,  571. 

Alford,  Mary,  fflgns  church  cove- 
nant, 107. 

Allegiance,  Oath  of,  table  of  dates 
of,  145,  146,  147  ;  administered 
in  1678,  148. 

Allen,  Capt.,  referred  to,  506. 

Allen,  Ethan,  interested  in  North- 
ampton Lead  Mines,  364 ;  anec- 
dotes concerning,  ib.,  note, 

Allen  [see  Allin,  AUyn],  John,  an 
original  petitioner,  6 ;  home 
lot,  37;  statistics,  147;  for- 
feited grant  renewed,  186 ; 
subscription  to  Harvard  Col- 
lege, 573. 

Allen,  Jolm,  and  wife  killed,  506. 

AJlen,  Mr.,  referred  to,  301. 

Allen,  Rev,  Mr,,  an  emigrant,  308, 

Allen,  Samuel  [1634-1719],  home 
lot,  36 ;  testifies  in  sQander 
trial,  50 ;  approves  petition  for 
a  minister,  59 ;  contributes 
land,  78  ;  chosen  on  first  high- 
way committee,  90 ;  referred 
to,  37,  93;  statistics,  146; 
house  burned  by  Indians,  and 
Indian  war  grant,  311,  312, 
note  3  ;  on  committee  to  sfaite 
out  highways,  357  ;  snbscrii)- 
tion  to  Harvard  College,  573. 
Allin,  Samuel,  referred  to,  568. 
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ALLIK. 

Allin.  Sarah,  signs  the  church  cov- 
enant, 107. 

AUyii,  Mrs  ,  referred  to,  256,  cote. 

Allyn  [Allen],  Nehemiah,  takes 
fre«inaD's  oath,  B9  ;  statistics, 
147;  tithingman,  374;  anb- 
scription  to  Harvard  College, 
573. 

Allis,  Lieut.  John,  Justice,  398 ; 

yns  i(etition  for  abatement 
taxes,  420. 

Allis,  Lieut.  WUliam,  cornet 
Hampshire  Troop,  143 ;  com- 
mittee to  survey  county  road, 
164 ;  commands  the  garrison 
at  Hatfield,  273. 

Alvord,  Aleaander  [*ie61-1687], 
statistics,  146  ;  honse  bmnea 
by  Indians,  and  Indian  war 
grant,  311,  313,  note  3. 

Alvord,  John,  Indian  war  grant, 
313,  and  note  3. 

Alvord,  John,  wife  of,  fined  for 
wearing  silk,  391,  note. 

Alvord,  Thomas,  in  meadow  figbt, 
481 ;  petitions  to  sustain  sewer 
commissioners,  532 ;  in  Falls 
fight,  574;  in  Qneen  Anne's 
War,  577, 

America,  laws  a^inst  witchcraft 
predoniinate  in,  337. 

Analectic  M^azine  quoted,  341, 

Andrews,  Samuel,  killed,  513. 

Andros,  Sir  Edmnnd,  appoints 
James  Cornish  Clerk  of  the 
CourtH,  143,  143 ;  reorganizes 
judicial  system,  320 ;  lelrter 
cited,  395,  note ;  letter  qnoted, 
344,  note  ;  permission  to  send 
expedition  against  N.  Y.  In- 
dians Tef  used,  347;  appointed 
fovemor  of  Massachusetts, 
95 ;  unpopularity  of,  395, 396 ; 
intwferes  in  town  govern- 
ment, 896 ;  makes  tour  of  New 
England,  iTi. ;  establishes  Epis- 
copal Church,  Boston,  ib. ;  is- 
sues orders  for  raising  troops, 
dH7  ;  controls  legal  business  of 
province,  M8;  imprisoned,  399; 
referred  to,  359  note  2,  401, 
403,  403,  417,  118, 433,  468,  476, 

:,  475. 
a  lead 

Appleton,  Capt.  and  Major,  Sam- 
uel, referred  to,  110;  meets 
Major  Treat's  command,  358 ; 


drives  Indians  from  Deerfleld, 
259 ;  at  Hadle j,  2«3 ;  appointed 

marches  to  Springfield  from 
Hadley,  ib. ;  takes  command 
in  the  valley,  364 ;  marches 
towards  Northfield,  but  goes 
to  Hatfield,  365  ;  scsrely  beset, 
he  needs  reinforcements  in  the 
absence  of  Major  Treat,  ib. ; 
marches  to  the  relief  of  Hat^ 
field,  366 ;  orders  the  forests 
searched,  373;  declares  mar- 
tial law,  ib. ;  appoints  a  coun- 
cil of  war,  373 ;  ordered  to 
march  against  the  Nipmucbs, 
374;  Wilton's  account  book, 
283,  and  note ;  letter  quoted, 
388,  note ;  engaged  in  Narra- 
gansett  fight,  394;  leaves 
guard  for  Northampton,  319. 
Appleton,  Mr.  Samuel,  conducts 


Ai»pleton  Memorial,  quoted, 
note  2. 

Arms,  John,  captui-ed,  510. 

Ashley,  John,  IJuetee,  563. 

Ashley,  Robert,  juryman,  66. 

AshpMon,  heads  a  party  of  In- 
dians, 350;  referred  to,  351, 
353. 

Atherton,  Rev.  Hoj)©,  chaplain  at 
the  Falls  fight,  337 ;  mis^ng, 
332;  referred  to,  333;  narra- 
tive of  his  adventures,  334^336 ; 
reaches  Hadley,  335. 

Athol,  Indians  fiee  to,  350. 

Avery.  William,  granted  land  for 
mining  purposes,  359,  note. 

Bakee,  Miss  C.  Alice,  record  of 
slander  trial,  43,  note;  True 
Stories  of  New  England  Cap- 
tives, cited,  488;  referred  to, 
577. 

Baker,  Constable,  383, 

Baker,  Edward  [1610-1687],  home 
lot,  38;  statistics,  145;  refer- 
red to,  371. 

Baker,  Joseph,  home  lot,  38 ;  sta- 
tistics, 146;  subscription  to 
Harvard  College,  573 ;  killed 
by  Indians,  371. 

Baker,  Joseph  Jr.,  killed,  271. 

Baker,  Mary,  497. 

Baker,  Ruth,  signs  church  cove- 
nant, 107. 

Baker,  Thomas,  captured  by  In- 
dians, 483;  carried  to  Canada, 
483;  biographical  sketch,  486- 
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491 ;  garrison  soldier  at  Deer- 
field,  486 ;  taken  prisoner,  ib,  ; 
ransomed  by  Le  Clair,  he  es- 
capes and  i-eaches  Deerfleld, 
487 ;  is  made  lieutenant  and 
starts  on  scouting  expedition, 
ib. ;  rewarded  by  court  and 
made  captain,  &8 ;  sent  to 
Canada  to  excMnge  prisoners. 


ib; 


LeB 


_..,       .i   to  Brookfield, 

490,  and  note  1 ;  sent  to  Can- 
ada with  dispatches,  ib. ;  re- 
warded, ib. ;  remOTCS  to  Men- 
don,  then  to  Newport,  then  to 
Dover,  ib. ;  dies  m  Roxbury, 
ib. ;  his  character,  ib.  and. 
notes ;  referred  to,  534,  S40 ; 
goes  to  Canada  with  commis- 
sioners, 536  ;  supplies  a  pris- 
oner with  clothing,  539 ;  sent 
to  Boston  with  dispatches,  541 ; 
in  Queen  Anne's  War,  57T. 

Baker,  Mrs.  Thomas,  see  Le  Beau, 
Madame. 

Baker,  Timothy  [*1658-n39],  sta- 
tistics, 147 ;  ensign  in  1686, 
404 ;  Pynchon's  statement  con- 
cerning, 407;  i-e-elected  en- 
sign, lb.  ;  confirmed  in  office, 
410  ;  lived  on  Elm  Street,  413  ; 
on  committee  to  collect  min- 
ister's salary,  436 ;  petitions 
court  for  fairer  division  of 
plunder,  438 ;  referred  to,  405, 
411,  486;  committee  for  seat- 
ing meeting  house,  561 ;  in 
F^s  fight,  574 ;  in  King  Wil- 
liams' War,  575. 

"  Baker's  Meadow,"  321. 

BaU.  Rachel,  139., 

Bancroft,  Edward,  billed,  507. 

Bancroft's  History  of  the  United 
States,  quoted,  3,  note  3 ;  cited, 
151,  note. 

Bank,  First  National,  site  of,  18. 

Bank,  Public,  established  in  1714, 
562 ;  additional  capital  added 
in  1731,  663 ;  capital  increased 
in  1728,  564;  counterfeiting 
the  only  drawback,  665,  566. 

Bapson, ,  383. 

Baptist  Church,  mentioned,  417. 

Barbadoes,  Rev.  Solomon  Stod- 
dard serves  two  years  at,  210. 

Barber,  Thomas,  death  of,  103. 

Bardwell,  Sergt.  Robert,  com- 
mands garrison  at  Hatfield. 
323.  340. 

Bark  Wigwam,  its  location,  22. 


IX.  581 

BARTLKTT. 

Barker,  Joseph,  freeman's  oath,  99. 
Barley,  used  for  making  beer,  380. 
Barnard  John,  referred  to,  99. 
Barnard,  Joseph,  killed,  439,  440. 
Barnard,  Joseph,  statistics,  147. 
Barnard,  Samuel,  committeeto  in- 
iplaint    against 


Barrett,  Benjamin,  captured,  518. 

Barry's  History  of  Massachusetts, 

cited,  153 ;  quoted,  244,  notes ; 

Bartlett,  Abijah,  marries  Captivi- 
ty Jennings,  354,  note  ;  killed 
by  Indians,  508. 

Bartlett,  Ann,  signs  church  cove- 
nant, 107. 

Bartlett,  Bernard,  his  wife  a  re- 
puted witch,  337. 

Bartlett,  Mrs.  Robert,  witchcraft 
slander  trial,  43. 

Bartlett,  Moses,  sells  mines,  364. 

Bartlett,  Preserved,  fined  ,464,note. 

Bartlett,  [Boberd],  Robert  [*ie55- 
1676],  an  original  petitioner,  6  ; 
one  of  the  planters,  13 ;  ap- 
pointed to  receive  inhabitants, 
14  ;  street  named  from,  17  ; 
home  lot,  18 ;  first  constable, 
37 ;  misdemeanor,  33  ;  com- 
mittee to  transcribe  town  rec- 
ords, 53 ;  to  measure  Maaihan 
Meadow,  54;  townsman  in 
1658,  57  ;  approves  petition  for 
a  minister,  59  ;  signs  ferry 
regulations,  61 ;  oomplained  of 
by  Thomas  Roote  and  Edward 
Elmer,  63,  64 ;  decision  of  the 
court,  64;  Elmer's  suit  ex- 
plained, 65;  lurymau,  66; 
contributes  land,  78 ;  on  com- 
mittee to  measTU-e  a  lot  for  the 
ministry,  81;  signs  church 
covenant,  107 ;  on  committee 
to  build  second  meeting  honse, 
130  ;  on  committee  for  seating 
the  meeting  house,  133 ;  pro- 
tests against  giving  away  se- 
questered land,  183 ;  statis- 
tics, 146;  selectman,  161 ; 
house,  163  j  ordered  to  bum 
the  woods,  166 ;  accuses  the 
lads  of  stealing,  181 ;  ordered 
to  collect  delinquent  rates, 
190 ;  committee  to  settle  Mr. 
Stoddard,  211 ;  subscription 
for  Harvard  CoUege,  571; 
killed  by  the  Indians,  309  ;  his 
burial  place,  310 ;  referred  to, 
36,  56,  92,  103,  230,  311. 
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145 ;    complainaut   in   witch- 

ncrte  ;  death  of  Mb  wife,  329  ; 
presents  evidence  in  the  trial 
of  Mary  Parsons  for  witch- 
craft, 230,  331 ;  brings  testi- 
mony in  the  Stebbins'  case, 
335 ;  member  of  lead  miaing 
company,  860 ;  grant  of  land, 
385;  bmlda  mill  on  Manhan 
River,  887  ;  grant  of  land,  tb. ; 
rents  mill  to  John  Coombs, 
467  ;  committee  to  erect  poor 
honee,  473 ;  wonnded  at  Pas- 
commuck,  492,  494 :  rewarded 
by  government,  494,  495,  and 
note  1 ;  participates  in  grand 
scout,  507  ;  in  Qneen  Anne'fi 
War,  377  ;  referred  to,  337, 466, 
467. 

BariOett,  Samuel  Jr.,  fined,  464,  n. 

Bartlett's  mill,  origin  of,  387. 

Bartlett  Street,  named  in  honor  of 
Robert  Bartlett,  17. 

Bartlit,  Mr.,  referred  to,  303. 

Bascom,  Avis,  signs  church  cove- 
nant, 107, 

Bascom,  Hepzibah,  358,  note. 

Bascom,  Thomas  [•1655-16821,  at- 
tends first  meeting  of  plaiit- 
ers,  18 ;  home  lot,  19,  36 ;  ap- 
pointed commissioner  to  end 
small  causes,  36,  57 ;  petition 
to  be  confirmed  commisaoner, 
82 ;  acts  in  the  slander  trial, 
43  ;  member  of  first  court  in 
Northampton,  63 ;  contributes 
land, 78;  takesfreeman'soath, 
99 ;  signs  church  covenant, 
107 ;  chosen  to  present  town 
vote  to  Mr.  Eliot,  134 ;  statis- 
tics, 145 ;  receives  wampum, 
180 ;  referred  to,  192, 358,  note; 
subscription  to  Harvard  Col- 
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Bascom,  Thomas  Jr.,  anbscription 

to  Harvard  College,  573. 
Battis,  Thomas,  Idlled,  506. 
Bay  Path,  375. 
Baf  Road,  in  agitation,  434. 
"  Bay  State  "  VUlage,  331. 
Bayly,  John,  attends  first  meeting 

of  planters,  13. 
Beaman,  Mrs.  Hannah,  sohool- 

teaeher  and  pupils  ■. 

Indian  alarm  flee  to  fort, 
Beaman,  Samuel,  captured  bu 

caped,  429,  note. 


Bean,  Mrs.,  version  of  Thomas 
Baker's  Indian  fight,  487. 
ubassin,  Lieut.,  leads  French 
and  Indian  forces  into  Maine, 
416 ;  raid  mentioned,  478,  and 
note  2  ;  referred  to,  491,  note. 

Beaucours,  Capt.,  referred  to,  486; 
commands  expedition  against 
Northampton,  S04. 

Beer,  home-made,  the  universal 
drink,  380  ;  barley  and  other 
grains  used  for  making,  ib. 

Beers,  Capt.  Richard,  at  Brook- 
field,  350 ;  determines  to  dis- 
arm the  Indians  by  force,  351 ; 
pursues  enemy  and  is  am- 
bushed, 353 ;  sent  to  the  aid  of 
Northfield,  356 ;  slain  by  the 
Indians,  257  ;  referred  to,  399, 
note  1,  300. 

Bdchertown,  courier  slain  at,  506. 

Belding,  Daniel,  and  three  chil- 
dren captured  by  Indians,  440, 
441 ;  wife  and  three  children 
killed,  441;  father  and  children 
redeemed,  444. 

Belding,  Sfephen,  rescued,  333, 

Belding's  Silk  Mill,  530. 

Bell,  for  meeting  house  purchased 
in  1683,  378;  price  paid  for 
ringing,  567 ;  its  frequent  use, 
ib. ;  curfew,  ib. 

Bellingham,  Gov.,  sides  with  first 
church  in  Boston,  315,  317; 
referred  to,  393. 

Bennet,  Francis,  referred  to,  183. 

Bennett,  James,  tries  to  run  away, 
180 ;  story  of  the  attempt,  181 ; 
his  marriage  and  death,  183  ; 
killed  at  Falls  fight,  381.  574. 

Bennington,  battle  of,  534,  note. 

Bemardstoa,  township  granted, 
337,  note. 

Billings,  John,  killed,  443. 

Bills  of  Credit,  first  issued,  419 ; 
made  current  for  all  payments, 
433 ;  issued  in  1690,  561 ;  in 
1714,  563 ;  loaned  to  towns. 
564,565 ;  counterfeited,  565.566. 

Bird,  James,  original  petitioner,  6. 

Bird,  Joseph,  an  original  petition- 
Bird,  Thomas,  an  original  peti- 
tioner, 6 ;  appointed  to  receive 
inhabitants,  14. 

Blainville.  Seignior  de,  referred 
to,  577, 

Bliss,  John,  home  lot,  19  ;  referred 
to,  47 ;  contributes  land,  ^S ; 
noU'Suited,  98 ;  statistics,  14iB. 
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Bliss,  Margaret,  interviews  Mrs. 
Bridgman,  44;  complaina  of 
mill,  99. 

Bliea,  Thomas,  i-eferred  to,  238. 

Blodgett,  Prof.  B.  C,  180. 

"  Bloody  Brook,"  massacre  at,  260, 
261 ;  number  of  whites  slain 
at,  261 ;  loss  of  Indians  at,  iti. ; 
monument  erected  at,  263. 

Boat,  town  votes  to  build  one,  104. 

Boating,  on  Conn.  Elver,  198. 

Boiden,  Lemuel,  fined  for  working 
Sunday,  365,  note. 

Bond,  Dr.  Solomon,  holds  mining 
property  in  trust,  366. 

Boston,  news  of  the  accesaon  of 
Charles  II.  received  at,  130 ; 
male  population  of  the  colony 
to  be  assembled  at,  153  ;  cost 
of  transporting  wheatto,  197; 
Synod  meets  at,  201,  and  note 
1;  disruption  of  the  First 
Church  in,  215  ;  subBCriptions 
for  rebuilding  castle  in  tie 
harbor  of,  333  ;  executions  for 
witchcraft  in,  227;  trial  of 
Mary  Parsons  at,  332  ;  soldiers 
from  ordered  out,  346 ;  &st 
;e  set  up  in,  871 ;  route  from 
■  1  to.  375,  376; 
"  to  be  es- 

to  be  conducted 
i  of  landing  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange  received 
at,  399 ;  thoroughfare  to  pro- 
posed, 424 ;  treaty  of  Eyswick 
proclaimed  at,  448 ;  captives 
from  Canada  return  to,  484 ; 
army  against  Quebec  mu  stered 
at,  611 ;  treaty  of  Utrecht 
made  public  in,  513. 

Bowdoin,  Guv.,  referred  to,  864. 

Bowdoin,  William,  and  others, 
buy  Northampton  Lead  Mine, 
364 ;  referred  to,  865,  368. 

Bradford,  Major,  in  the  Narragan- 
sett  expedition,  394. 

Brace,  John,  ordered  out  of  town. 
167. 

Bradstreet,  Rev.  Simon,  348,  note. 

Bradstreet,  Simon,  commissioner 
to  Ei^land,  151  ;  referred  to, 
?48,  note ;  Governor,  392 ;  con- 
venes  General  Court,  394; 
re-elected  Governor,  395; 
chosen  president  of  the  pro- 
visional government,  399. 

Branch,  "Goody,"  48. 

Branch,  William,  permitted  to  sell 


BRIDQMAN. 

his  house,  30,  31 ;  referred  to, 

43 ;  testifies  in   slander  trial, 

48,49. 
Brattle,  Capt.,  referred   to,  388, 

note  1 ;  sent  after  Philip,  346. 
Brick  yard,  on  King  Street  brook, 

87  ;  mentioned,  383  ;  one  on 

South  Street,  in  1684,  tfe. 
Bridge  Street,  mentioned,  01 ;  part 

of  county  road,  164;  line  of 

palisades  commenced  on,  276. 
Bridge,  at  Kingsley'a  Gate,  483. 
Bridges,  as  first  built,  453,  note ; 

over  Mill  River,  see  Mill  River. 
Bridgham,    Joseph,    deputy    for 

Northampton,  434  and  note. 
Bridgham,  Henry,  referred  to,  424, 

Bridgman,  Ebeneaer,  tried  for 
passing  coTinterfeit  bills,  565. 

Bridgman,  Ensign,  ordered  to 
range  the  woods  with  men  and 
dogs,  477,  note. 

Bridgman,  Isaac,  referred  to,  465, 

Bridgman  James  [*1 655- 1676],  dep- 
uty constable,  27,  S7 ;  home 
lot,  36;  wife  charged  with 
slander,  48 ;  corroborates  the 
testimony  of  his  wife,  48 ; 
ordered  to  pay  damages,  51 ; 
approves  petition  for  a  minis- 
ter, 59  I  appointed  constable, 
68 ;  elected  sealer  of  weights 
and  measures,  71 ;  contributes 
land,  78 ;  chosen  supervisorof 
highways,  89  ;  statistics,  145 ; 
chosen  Clerk  of  the  Markets, 
184 ;  complainant  in  witch- 
note  ;  referred  to,  239, '287; 
asks  the  court  to  investigate 
the  witehcraft  ease,  230,  231 ; 
subscription  to  Harvard  Col- 
lege, 573. 

Bridgman  James  Jr.,  infant  son 
of  James  Bridgman,  death  of, 
47,  note ;  first  death  in  North- 
ampton, 135. 

Bridgman,  John,  tithingman,  374 ; 
subscription  to  Harvard  Col- 
_  lege,  572. 

Bridgman,  John  Jr.,  in  meadow 
fight,  482;  captured,  is 
wounded,  but  escapes,  483, 
483;  court  makes  good  his 
loss,  482  and  note ;  in  King 
Williams'  War.  575:  soldier 
Queen  Anne's  Wai:',  577. 


Bridgman,    Sarah,  charged  with 
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BRITISH, 
slander,  43  ;  sued  for  slander, 
44 ;  tells  her  story  on  the  wit- 
ness stand,  47  ;  her  child  siet- 
ly  from  birtt,  50  ;  held  for 
trial,  Bl :  agns  church  cove- 
nant, 107. 

British  Mnseum,  MSS.  Depart- 
ment, document  from  cited, 
278  ;  quoted,  574. 

Bron»>n,  Abram,  mine  owner.  364. 

Bronson,  Israel,  mine  owner.  864. 

Brook.  King  Street,  91 ;  Market 
Street,  a. ;  Pomeroy,  93; 
Broad,  138. 

Brookfleld,  attached  by  Indians, 
347;  abandoned,  348:  rein- 
forcements sent  to.  349,  S50  ; 
Bay  forces  at,  351 ;  deserted, 
375 ;  garrison  at.  304,  305  ; 
rente  to  Boston  through,  375 ; 
resettled,  401 :  attacked,  485  : 
garrisoned.  437  ;  extract  from 
land  records  of,  400.  note  1 ; 
soldiers  at,  507  ;  Indian  mur- 
ders at,  507,  508,  5!0. 

Brooks,  Jonathan,  referred  to,  444, 

Broughton,  Hannali.  193. 

Brougbton.  John  [*1 6.55-1 6631,  at- 
tends first  meeting  of  plant- 
ers, 18  ;  home  lot.  19  ;  testifies 
in  slander  trial,  SO ;  approves 
the  petition  for  a  minister,  59 ; 
contributes  land,  78;  statis- 
tics, 145 ;  referred  to,  183.  193, 
434,  note. 

Broughton,  John,  282. 

Broughton,  Mary,  referred  to,  183. 

Broughton,  Thomas,  wife  and 
three  children,  killed  by  In- 
dians, 434  and  note. 

Broughton'a  Meadow,  188 ;  bnm- 
ing  the  woods  above,  166 ; 
saw  mill  above,  378, 

Brunson, ,  paid  for  building 

miU,  76 :  referred  to,  95. 

Brush  HiU.  188. 

BncKley,  Geoi^,  killed,  575. 

Buckley,  Dr.  G«r shorn,  496. 

Buckley  [Buckland],  Thomas, 
warned  out  of  lovm,  168; 
bound  over  by  the  court,  ib. 

Bull,  Capt.  Jonathan,  with  Con- 
necticut troops  garrisons 
Northfield,  402;  sent  with 
troops  to  Albany,  439,  note. 

Burnett,  Gov.,  referred  to,  491. 

Bnmham  [Bnmum],  Thomas, 


pointed  to  re 


.     i    ap- 
e  inhaliitanta, 


CAQNAWAQA. 

14  ;  claims  land  in  Northamp- 
ton, 84  ;  referred  to,  85. 

Burritt,  Ensign,  Lieut.  Stephen, 
381.  note  2,  283. 

Burt,  Constable,  referred  to,  383. 

Burt,  David  r*1654-1690],  home 
lot,  19,  36:  marriage,  30; 
chosen  measnrer  of  land,  35, 
57,  71,  94 ;  approves  petition 
for  a  minister,  59  ;  juryman, 
66  ;  contributes  land.  78  ;  lot 
on  Prospect  Street,  130;  re- 
ferred to,  131,  429,  not« ;  sta- 
tistics, 146  ;  account  with  con- 
stable. 187  ;  on  committee  to 
stakeout  highways,  357 ;  com.- 
rnitt«e  on  Springfield  bound- 
ary. 384 ;  subscription  to  Har- 
vard College,  573  ;  death,  414. 

Burt,  David,  inquest,  94  and  note. 

Burt,  David  Jr..  referred  to,  439,  n. 

Burt,  Elizabeth,  356. 

Burt,  Henry,  home  lot,  131 ;  op- 

Sises  the  change  in  school 
ethods,  437. 

Burt.  Henry.  Life  and  Times  of, 
cited,  384,  note. 

Burt,  Henry,  witness  to  Indian 
deed,  II ;  magistrate,  51. 

Bnrt,  John,  member  of  Capt. 
Wright's  scouting  party,  498, 
note ;  lost  in  woods,  499 ;  in 
King  William's  War,  575;  in 
Queen  Anne's  War,  577. 

Burt,  Jonathan,  juryman,  66. 

Burt,  Mary,  signs  church  cove- 
nant, 107. 

Bnrtton,  Jacob,  Wilton's  aocount 
boob,  383 :  killed,  575. 

Burying  ground,  see  Cemetery. 

Bushrod,  Peter,  statistics,  147 ;  in 
Falls  fight,  574. 

Butterworth,  Robert,  187. 

By-Laws,  concerning  commons, 
meadows  and  highways 
abormd,  159  ;  regulating  tim- 
ber in  the  commons,  ib. ;  pro- 
hibiting the  getting  of  candle- 
wood  within  six  miles,  159, 
160 ;  concerning  fences  and 
keeping  the  streets  clear,  162 ; 
^»inBt  racing  in  the  steeets, 
163 ;  against  pasturing  cattle 
on  Sun^y,  ib. 

Oahes,  for  criminals  in  Boston, 
871:  size  and  use,  373  and 
note  ;  one  ordered  to  be  set  up 
in  Northampton,  428. 

Cagnawt^a  Indians,  540. 
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Calendar,  changes  in  the,  60,  note. 

Callawane,  referred  to,  176. 

Calvin,  John,  referred  to,  337,  n. 

Canada,  King  Philip  on  an  espe- 
difcion  to,  396 ;  Indians  from 
attack  Hatfield,  350 ;  Indians 
with  prisoners  march  to,  351, 
353 ;  Connt  Frontenac  Gov. 
Of,  429;  Brookfleld  attacked 
by  Indians  from,  435  ;  Abena- 
Ms  seek  assistance  from,  478 ; 
Deerfield  prisoners  start  for. 
479;  commissioners  to  redeem 
prisoners  sent  to,  484 ;  Mary 
Sheldon  carried  to,  485 ;  Col. 
Stoddard  and  Eev.  John  Wil- 
liams commisBioners  to  re- 
deem prisoners  in,  488  ;  Mrs. 
Baker  tries  to  obtain  her  chil- 
dren in,  490 ;  Pascommuck 
prisoners  carried  to,  495 ;  Eli- 
sha  Searl  retnms  fromj  496 ; 
Mehnman  Hinsdale  earned  to, 
509  ;  Samuel  Strong  captured 
and  taken  to,  510  ;  expedition 
to  a  failure,  511 ;  French  pris- 
oners returned  to,  S35. 

Canadian  captives,  return  of,  535. 

Canonchet,  goes  after  com  and  is 
kdUed,  298  ;  referred  to,  301. 

Capawonke,  purchase  and  deed, 
S5,  56  ;  Jprice  paid  Indians  for 
it,  56 ;  Umpanchela  appeals  to 
the  court,  64;  sold  to  Hart- 
ford people,  69,  70  ;  price  re- 
ceived for  it,  70 ;  sale  benefi- 
cial to  the  town,  71  ;  paid  for 
and  money  disbursed,  76. 

Capen  School  lot,  103, 

Carpenter,  Benjamin,  statistics, 
147  ;  master  of  house  of  cor- 
rection, 474. 

Cari«r,  John,  prisoner,  538.  589. 

Carter,  Joshua  [1638-1675],  home 
lot,  36 ;  takes  freeman's  oath, 
99 ;  statistics,  146. 

Carting  grain  down  the  river,  165. 

Casco,  attacked  by  French  and 


Indians,  439; 

dians  at,  476. 
Cash,  its  scarcity,  148. 
"Castle,"  subscription 

for  building,  323  ani 
Catholic  Church,  38. 
Cato,  a  slave,  364. 
Cattle,  not  to  be  pasture 

ows   on   Sundays, 

marks  for,  558,  559. 
Cely,  Capt-  280,  283. 
Cemetery,  first  burial  p 


with  In- 


CHURCH. 
its  Tioaition  changed,  ib.  ;  not 
enclosed  by  palisades,  310, 
note  ;  fencing  the,  545,  546 ; 
enlaj'ged,  546  and  note ;  cost 
of  fence,  ib. 

Century  Magazine,  cited,  337,  note. 

Cesar,  a  slave,  364. 

Chambly,  Sergt.  Plympton  burned 
at,  853. 

Chandler,  John,  committee  on 
botmdarj,  451. 

Chapin,  Samuel,  petition  of,  7 ; 
reports  on  boundary  of  plan- 
tation, 8  ;  assigns  the  deed  to 
planters,  12  ;  member  of  coun- 
ty court,  98  :  messenger  from 
Springfield  church,  105,  135. 

Chapin,  Samuel,  wounded,  507. 

Charles  I.,  referred  to,  254. 

Charles  H.,  news  received  of  his 
accession  to  the  throne,  150  ; 
proclaimed  in  New  England, 
151 ;  letter  to  colony,  151, 152  ; 
letter  before  the  Legislaimre, 
153 ;  orders  agents  sent  to 
England,  154  ;  annuls  charter 


death,  394. 

Charlestovra,  190. 

Charter,  annulled,  393  ;  indigna- 
tion of  people  at  loss  of,  394, 
395  ;  new  one  granted,  422, 

Chauncey,  Mr.,  301. 

Chaoncey,  Rev.  Wathaniel,  556. 

Chelmsford,  attacked,  299. 

Ohickawallop,  agna  deed  of  North- 
ampton, 11 ;  referred  to,  111  -, 
surety  for  Wenawen,  178; 
chosen  sachem,  179. 

Chicopee,  163. 

Childs,  Timothy,  member  of  Capt. 
Wright's  scouting  party,  498, 

Chnrch,  Capt.,  sent  in  ptu-suit  of 
King  Philip,  346 ;  djives  him 
to  Mt.  Hope  Keek,  347  ;  sent 
against  Indians  in  Maine,  401. 

Church,  Jonathan,  killed,  429,  n. 

Church,  Eichard,  killed,  441,  443. 

Church,  gathered,  105  ;  seven  pil- 
lars of  the,  108 ;  votes  to  em- 
idoy  a  teaching  elder,  133 ;  de- 
cides to  choose  a  ruling  elder 
and  deacon.  134,  185;  duties 
of  church  ofacers,  135 ;  an  im- 
portant factor  in  developing 
the  settlement,  309 ;  half-way 
covenant  adopted,  213,  314 ; 
Old  South,  controversy  over, 
315-317. 
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Chureh  of  England  in  Boston,  393. 

Clap-boards,  derivation  of,  93,  n. 

Clap,  Deacon,  Dorchester,  105. 

Clap,  Roger,  referred  to,  113. 

Olapp,  Major,  tavern  of,  365. 

Clapp,  Preserrod  [1643-1720],  re- 
ferred to,  110,  322 n.,  451,  558 ; 
statistics,  147 ;  house  bnmed 
by  Indiana,  269  ;  war  grant, 
870,  813.  note  3 ;  member  of 
lead  mining  company,  360 ; 
chosen  captain  of  militia,  405 ; 
confirmedT  as  captain,  410; 
petitions  court  for  fairer  divi- 
sdon  of  pIundeT,  438 ;  sent  to 
aasdstance  of  Deerfield,  440 ; 
committee  to  build  bridge  over 
Mill  Biver,  463 ;  has  control 
of  town  supply  of  ammuni- 
tion, 471 ;  committee  to  seat 
meeting  house,  517  ;  petitionB 
GJeneral  Court  abont  exemjj- 
tion  from  taaes,  ib. ;  commit- 
tee to  consider  method  of  di- 
viding commons,  549 ;  in  Falla 
fight,  574  ;  in  King  William's 
War,  575. 

Clapp,  Samuel,  485. 

Clapp,  Sarah,  3S3,  note. 

Qapp,  Thomaa,  fined,  464,  note. 

Clapp,  Waite,  333,  note. 

Ciapp,  William  R.,  homestead,  18; 
line  of  palisades  near,  376 ; 
identical  with  Robert  Bart- 
lett's  home  lot,  309. 

Clark,  Edwin,  estate  of,  311. 

Clark,  Elijah,  referred  to,  557. 


lod  of  di- 

,   549 ;    com- 

line  in  dividing 

proposes  with 


550 


others  to  take  entire  Province 

loan,  563,  564. 
Clark,  John,  Springfield,  183,  note, 
Clark,  Major,  233. 
Clark,  Merritt,  store  of,  76. 
Clark,  Capt.  Philip,  495,  note  3. 
Clark,  Solomon,  Antiquities  and 

Historicals  of  Northampton, 

Quoted,  390,  note. 
Clark,  William,  in  FaUs  fight,  574. 
Clarke,  Clerke,  Mr.  Henry,  coun- 


craft  case,  230. 
Clarke,  John    [1651-1704],    select- 
man, 447  ;  committee  to  atop 
mouths  of  gutters,  463  ;  signs 


petition  for  land  grant,  466 ; 
referred  to,  532 ;  subscription 
to  Harvard  College,  573. 

Clarke,  John,  377,  note, 

Clarke,  Nathaniel,  home  lot,  38 ; 
lot  on  South  Street,  8S;  In- 
dians kill  his  servant,  178 ; 
heirs  of , damages  awarded,  179. 

Clarke,  Samuel,  mill  owner,  390. 

Clarke,  Sarah,  aigna  church  cove- 
nant,  107;  subscription  to 
Harvard  College,  573. 

Clarke,  William  [1609-1690],  an 
original  petitioner,  6  ;  one  of 
the  planteTS,  13 ;  hia  arrival, 
19 ;  home  lot,  38 ;  sella  Jede- 
diah  Strong's  lot  to  Jonathan 
Hunt,  ib, ;  committee  to  tran- 
scribe town  records,  53 ;  lot  in 
Manhan  Meadow,  54;  not  a 
readent  in  1B57,  54,  55  ;  ap- 
pointed agent  to  deal  with  Ed- 
ward Elmore,  78  ;  one  of  the 
Dorchester  men,  his  arrival 
benefits  the  town,  80 ;  towns- 
man and  commissioner,  94 ; 
part  owner  of  first  mUl,  95 ; 
sells  to  Robert  Hayward,  96 ; 
juryman,  98 ;  ordered  to  con- 
sider complaint  of  Margaret 
Bliaa,  99  j  confirmed  lieuten- 
ant of  military  company,  99, 
113;  certificate  of  appointment 
granted,  101 ;  empowered  to 
j  oin  in  marriage,  104 ;  a 
founder  of  the  church,  dis- 
missed from  Dorchester 
church,  105  ;  signs  church  cov- 
enant, 107 ;  children  admitted 
to  baptism,  108 ;  one  of  the 
seven  ^Ulars  of  the  church, 
109 :  biographical  sketch,  112- 
114;  autograph,  112;  mar- 
riages, 114 ;  on  committee  to 
build  second  meeting  house, 
130  i  on  committee  for  seating 
meeting  house,  133 ;  on  com- 
mittee for  naming  the  county, 
137 ;  lot  on  Prospect  Street, 
130  ;  appointed  to  treat  with 
treasurer  about  price  of  grain, 
140 ;  statisticB,  146 ;  first  dep- 
uty, 149 ;  chosen  deputy  in 
1663,  154,  155  ;  one  of^  signers 
to  address  to  the  Gtaieral 
Court.  1S7  ;  selectman,  161 ; 
requested  to  build  a  new  mill, 
169;  highway  to  miU  laid 
through  hia  home  lot,  170; 
proposes  to  remove  the  mill, 
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CLAKKE, 

170 ;  committee  to  make  peace 
amoag  tbe  Indians,  175  ;  agent 
to  the  Indiana,  179;  deliTera 
taxto  the  treasurer,  190  ;  com- 
mittee to  consider  customs  du- 
ties, 195  ;  presents  the  petition 
of  Northampton,  ib.  ;  signs 
petition  gainst  customs  du- 
ties, 187 ;  authorized  to  obtain 
a  new  minister,  310  ;  comm.it^ 
tee  to  settle  Mr.  Stoddiard.  211 ; 
signs  memorial  from  North- 
amnton.  216;  votes  to  estab- 
V  church,  317  ;  la- 
in settlement  of 
333;  member  of 
ia  the  witchcraft 
maads  garrison 


lishthe  n 


Northfield, 
the  court 
case,  330 ;  c 
at  Northampti 
her  of  committee  on  military 
affairs,  273,  S78;  petitions 
GeBeral  Court  for  garrison, 
274;  Wilton's  accoimt  book, 
283  ;  paid  for  stores  furnished, 
288,  note  1 ;  signs  letter  to 
Council,  319;  appointed  on 
commissioii  for  building  town  9 
more  compactly,  355  ;  mem.ber 
of  lead  mining  company,  360 ; 
house  burned,  376,  877,  note  3; 
lot  mentioned,  380 ;  bnildg 
new  mill,  390;  Justice  and 
deputy,  898 ;  resigns  his  ofBce 
of  lieutenant,  404 ;  Benoni 
Jones  indentured  to,  49S,  note 
3 ;  subscription  to  Harvard 
College,  573 ;  pays  towards 
purchase  of  Nonotuck,  576 ; 
death  of,  414  ;  referred  to,  IB, 
115,  117,  168,  219,  391,  415, 416. 

Clarke,  William,  selectman,  447. 

Clary,  John,  shot  at,  245. 

Clwj,  John,  killed,  510. 

Clerk  of  the  Band,  duties  of,  65. 

Qerk  of  Markets,  first  chosen,  184. 

Clerk  of  the  Writs,  duties  of,  94. 

Clesson,  Joseph,  referred  to,  444, 
note ;  in  meadow  fight,  481 ; 
captured  and  carried  to  Can- 
ada, 509,  510 ;  sent  to  France 
and  returns  to  New  England, 

575  i 
577. 

Clesson,  Matthew,  grant  of  land, 
139 ;  notice  of,  139,  140  ;  sta- 
tistics, 147 ;  house  bnmed  by 
the  Indians,  311;  Indian  war 
grant,  311,  313 ;  buys  of  Thom- 
as Lewis,  313,  note  1 ;  member 


IX.  587 

CONKECTICOT. 

of  Capt.  Wright's  scouting 
parU-,  498,  note  ;  subscription 
to  Harvard  College,  571 ;  mor- 
tally wounded  by  Indians,  510 ; 
cow-keeper  in  1664,  568. 

Clothing  of  the  people,  393,  note. 

Cluff,  William,  killed,  352. 

Coasset,  Indians  near,  431 ;  Lieut. 
Crocker's  scout  at,  513. 

Cole,  John,  an  original  petitioner, 
6 ;  pays  towards  purchase  of 
Nonotuck,  576. 

Cole,  Matthew,  statistics,  147. 

Coleman.  Thomas,  constable,  98. 

Colton,  George,  testifies  in  slander 
trial,  49  ;  juryman,  66 ;  Quar- 
termaster of  Hampshire 
Troop,  143;  comjnittee  to  sur- 
vey county  road,  184. 

Colton,  Capt.  Thomas,  ordered  to 
pursue  Indians,  and  narrative 
of  his  march,  435-437 ;  sent 
against  Albany  Indians,  439 ; 
referred  to,  451. 

Commissioners  appointed  to  lay 
out  plantation,  7. 

Commissioners.  County, first  meet- 
ing of,  128. 

Commissioners,  of  the  three  colo- 
nies determine  to  maie  trea- 
ties with  the  Indians,  346 ; 
vote  to   raise  one  thousand 


toci      „  

519;  petition  for  the  renewal 
of  their  powers,  530  ;  petition 
granted,  531 ;  assessment  op- 
posed, ia. ;  ordered  to  finish 
their  work,  533,  524 ;  ask  pay 
for  services,  534. 

Commissioners  to  en  d  small  causes, 
appointed  by  General  Court, 
36 ;  their  duties,  37  ;  chosen  by 
ballot,  57,  58 ;  appointed  by 
County  Court,  319,  330. 

Commons,  order  for  dividing.  137, 
381 ;  names  applied  to  differ- 
ent sections,  137,  138 ;  rules 
for  dividing  adopted,  883;  dis- 
satisfaction over  the  division 
of,  547,  549 ;  division  of  1700, 
549-551;  m.ethod  of  division 
550, 551 ;  reasons  for 


Concentration  scheme,  315-330; 

disapproved  by  the  towns,  817. 
Concord,  303. 
Connecticut,  aids  Mohegans,  174 ; 

reinforcements  sent  from,  249; 
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troops  recaJIecf,  ib.  ;  overtures 
for  pea<!e  with  Indians  sent 
from,  ysi ;  application  tor  ad- 
vice and  assistance  made  to, 
351  ;  much  sicbnees  in,  414  ; 
aendB  soldiers  to  Albany,  429, 
note  ;  notified  to  send  men.  to 


there,  434;  commissionera 
from  to  treat  with  Indians  and 
gnard,  438  ;  uses  dogs  against 
savf^s,  477,  note ,  messen- 
gers dispatched  to  for  assist- 
ance, 504. 
Connecticut  River,  its  circuitous 

387,  note,  388;  abandoned 
towns  on,  resettled,  401 ;  head 
of  navigation  on,  424. 

Constable,  first  one  appointed,  27, 

Constables  called  to  account,  190. 

Contribution8,to  ransom  prisoners, 
354  ;  in  aid  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege, 571-574. 

Coot,  Capt.  Aar 

homelot,  39,  79,  41'  , 
part  of  contributed  laud,  79 ; 
his  arrival  benefits  the  tovro, 
80  ;  grants  of  land,  87 ;  signs 
chorch  covenant,  107 ;  three 

Kunds  paid  him  on  meeting 
nse  acconnt,  131 ;  on  com- 
mittee for  seating  the  meeting 
house,  123 ;  county  commis- 
sioner, 128 ;  famous  among 
wolf  hunters,  129, 180 ;  statis- 
tics, 146  ;  one  of  signers  to  ad- 
dress to  the  General  CoTirt, 
157;  committee  to  survey 
county  roads,  164,  416 ;  ac- 
count for  killing  wolves,  190, 
416 ;  anthorized  to  obtain  a 
new  minister,  310,  417;  com- 
mands garrison  at  Westfield, 
373;  tithingman,  374,  416; 
committee  to  consider  ferry, 
888 ;  appointed  major  by  An- 
dros,  397,  417  ;  Justice,  898  ; 
Pomeroy's  statements  c  o  n  - 
ceming,  writes  letter  of  pro- 
teat,  405,  406;  reappointed 
captain  by  General  Court,  407 ; 
death  of,  415 ;  biographical 
sketch  and  autograph,  416- 
418  ;  settlesLntown,415  ;  mem- 
ber of  JohnMason'Btroop,i6.; 
selectman  and  commissioner, 
416 ;  deputy,  416, 417  ;  removes 
to  Westfield,  416 ;  keeps  ordi- 


COONTY. 

nary  and  is  selectman  in  West- 
field,  417  ;  returns  to  North- 
ampton in  1678,  ib.  ;  on  jury, 
ib. ;  associate  justice,  ib. ;  in- 
ventory of  estate,  ib. ;  be- 
aueathes  silver  bowl  to  the 
linrch,  ib. ;  bis  married  life 
and  children,  418  ;  man  of  abil- 
ity and  high  character,  ib. ; 
testimony  concerning  Mr. 
Hawley,  535,  note ;  referred 
to,  403,  408,  note. 
Cook,  Aaron  Jr.,  homestead  in 
Windsor,  417  :  settles  in  Had- 
ley,  418 ;  Justice,   443 ;  sewer 

Cook,  Koab,  homestead  in  West- 
field,  417  ;  lived  in  Hartford, 
418 ;  in  Northampton,  ib. 

Cooke,  Ens.,  shot  at,  345. 

Cooke,  Joan,  signs  church  cove- 
nant. 107. 

Cooke,  John,  383. 

Oooley,  Benjamin,  vs.  John  Webb, 
66,  67;  committee  to  survey 
coimty  road,  164. 

Coombs,  John,  a  fuller,  mill  in 
Easthampton,  379,  note; 
builds  fulling  mill,  466 ;  hved 
on  South  Street,  runs  f  uUing 
mill  in  Easthampton  and 
Northampton,  496,  467, 

Cooper,  Dr.  C.  W.,  estate  of,  412, 

Cooler,  Samuel,  referred  to,  466. 

Cooper,  Thomas,  witness  to  Indian 
deed,  11 ;  juryman,  66 ;  Lient. 
refei-red  to,  114 ;  his  estate 
sold  to  Joseph  Parsons,  334; 
ordered  to  Brookfield,  250 ; 
kiDed  at  Springfield,  364  ;  Wil- 
ton's acconnt  boot,  280,  283, 
383 ;  referred  to,  466,  note. 

Copley,  Thomas,  takes  freeman's 
oath,  99  ;  statistics,  147. 

Combury,  Lord,  warns  state  au- 
thorities of  proposed  Indian 
attack  on  Northampton,  505. 

Cornish,  Gabriel,  referred  to,  143, 

Cornish,  James,  first  school-mas- 
ter, 141, 143,  190  ;  biographical 
sketch,  143,  143;  autograph, 
143;  fined  for  profanity,  tb., 
note ;  statistics,  147  ;  writer 
of  address  to  General  Court, 
156  ;  clerk  of  courts,  398. 

Cornish,  James  Jr., referred  to,  143. 

County  Commissioners,  first  meet- 
ing in  Northampton.  128. 

County  of  Hampshire,  established, 
137,  138. 
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COURT. 

Court,  County,  established,  97 ; 
uroceedingB  of  its  first  session 
in  Northampton,  98,  99 ;  its 
duties,  100 ;  grants  a  license  to 
George  Fyler,  166 ;  to  decide 
where  cages  should  be  placed, 
373  ;  confirms  tithingmen  ap- 
pointed, and  gives  them  spe- 
cial inatmctions,  373,  374;  or- 
ders Northampton  to  keep 
ferry,  and  appoints  committee 
on,  388 ;  Justices  and  Judges 
of,  under  Aiidros,  398. 

Court,  first  convened  in  North- 
ampton, proceedings  of,  63,64 ; 
proceedings  of  session  held  in 
Springfield,  68. 

Court,  General,  orders  commis- 
sioners to  divide  land  peti- 
tioned for,  7 ;  order  concern- 
ing treasurer's  warrants,  33 ; 
answers  petition  for  minister, 
63 ;  settles  the  controversy 
about  town  officers,  68 ;  refers 
petition  about  a  minister  to 
the  reverend  elders,  aad  rec- 
ommends Mr.  Mather,  7  4 ; 
gives  advice  about  Sabbath 
services,  83  ;  establishes  Coun- 
ty of  HampsMre,  137,  138; 
protects  charter,  152 ;  sends 
nn  address  to  the  King,  153  ; 
forbids  the  King's  commis- 
sioners holding  a  court,  154 ; 
refuses  to  send  agents  to  Eng- 
land, ib. ;  three  sessions  of  m 
1664,  155  ;  attemnte  to  arbi- 
trate between  thelndians,  174 ; 
Hampshire  County  appeals  to, 
179 ;  orders  Indians  to  choose 
a  sachem,  ib. ;  orders  about 
sheep  and  spinning,  185 ;  en- 
acts sumptuary  laws,  389 ;  or- 
ders towns  to  build  more  com.- 
Sactly,  355  ;  rectifies  error  in 
oundary,  384;  convened.  394; 
final  adjournment,  395:  dif- 
ferent sessions  of  in  1684,  399 ; 
petitioned  to  settle  militia  dif- 
ficnltiee,  404;  reappoints  the 
old  officers,  407 ;  convenes  in 
1690,  408 ;  valley  towns  peti- 
tion for  abatement  of  taxes, 
430;  levies  tax  of  £34,000, 
431 L  rewards  the  men  nnder 
Capt.  Colton,437 ;  makeseood 
the  losses  of  soldiers  in  Deer- 
field  disaster.  482  ;  rewarfs 
Capt.  Wright's  men,  499 ;  or- 
ders snow  shoes,  506. 


DAYBHPORT. 

Court  Street,  mentioned,  883. 

Covenant,  adopted  by  the  church, 
106,  107  ;  "Half  way"  adopt- 
ed by  the  church,  213  ;  discus- 
sion of  revived,  215, 

Cowass,  Indians  at,  501  and  note. 

Cowasset,  Capt,  B.  Wright  at,  498. 

Cowassuck,  see  Cowasa. 

Cow-keeper,  first  appointed,  28, 39; 
helped  in  work  by  the  town, 
137  ;  town  action  concerning, 
568 ;  employed  by  the  owners 
of  the  stock,  568,  569. 

Crescent  Street,  mentioned,  875. 

Crocker,  Lieut.  William,  ordered 
to  raise  company  to  scout  near 
Coasaet,  513. 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  invites  the  col- 
onies to  emigrate,  149. 

Cromwell,  Richard,  150. 

Cross,  Samuel,  referred  to,  388. 

Cunleife,  Susan,  signs  church  cov- 
enant, 107. 

Cunliffie,  Henry  [*1659-1673],  home 
lot,  86;  one  of  Dorchester 
men,  his  arrival  benefits  the 
town,  80  ;  townsman  and  com- 
missioner, 94 ;  sued  for  slan- 
der, 98 ;  dismissed  from  Dor- 
chester church,  105;  signs 
church  covenant,  107 ;  one  of 
the  seven  pillars  of  the  church, 
109  ;  autograph  and  biograph- 
ical sketch,  117  ;  statistics, 
146 ;  subscription  to  Harvard 
College,  573. 

Curtis,  Elizabeth,  signs  church 
covenant,  107. 

Curtis,  Henry  [*i655-1661],  attends 
first  meeting  of  planters,  18  ; 
home  lot,  19,  36 ;  lot  in  Man- 
ban  meadow,  54 ;  approves 
petition  for  a  minister,  59 ; 
contributes  land,  78 ;  statis- 
tics, 145  ;  referred  to,  256. 

Curtis,  Nathaniel,  subscription  to 
Harvard  College,  571 ;  killed 
at  Northfield,  356. 

Curtis,  Samuel,  subscription  to 
Harvard  College,  571. 

Customs  duties  imposed,  194, 195  ; 
petition  of  Northampton 
against,  196,  197. 

Dan  forth,  Mr.,  333. 
Danks,  Rebecca,  497. 
Banks,  Robert,  statistics,  147 ;  re- 
ferred to,  466,  533. 
Dartmouth,  assanlted,  346. 
Davenport,  Dr.,  homestead,  103. 
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DAVENPORT. 

Davenport.  Mr.  [John],  oppoaee 
tie  decision  of  the  synod,  301 ; 
referred  to,  303,  note  ;  accepts 
call,  first  church,  Boston,  315, 

Davis,  Isaac  P.,  mine  owner,  366. 

Davis,  John,  fined,  465. 

Davis,  Samuel,  statistics,  14T ;  bis 
wife  fined  for  wearing  siUi  in 
a  "flannting  manner,''  391, 
note  ;  mine  owner,  860 ;  sells 
shares  to  Medad  Pomeroy,383 ; 
subscription  to  Harvard  Col- 
lege, 571 ;  death  of,  414. 

Davis,  Tobias,  referred  to,  427,  n. 

Day  brothers,  brick  yard,  383. 

Deerfield,  purchased  of  Pocum- 
tncks,  9 ;  James  Bennet  kUied 
at,  182 ;  garrison  of  ten  men 
sent  to,  351 ;  attacked,  254 
second  attack  upon,  359  ;  larg( 
quantity  of  wheat  at,  360 
Treat  and  Moseley  return  to, 
361 ;  seventeen  teamster - 
killed  at  "Bloody  Brook,"  ib 
abandoned,  362 ;  Northampt* 
men  among  first  settlers  of, 
386,  387  ;  Indians  plant  at,  398, 
335 ;  soldiers  destroy  growing 
com  at,  846 ;  rebuilding  of 
commenced,  349, 360 ;  attacked 
by  Ashpelon's  band,  350  ;  re- 
settled in  1682, 401 ;  suspicious 
Indians  at,  402 ;  sickness  at, 
414 ;  petitions  for  abatement 
of  toxes,  420 ;  men  killed  at 
Schenectady,  439,  note  ;  garri- 
son at,  430,  431  ;  Indians  from 
Albany  settle  near,  43t ;  set- 
tlers killed  at,  434 ;  attacked 
by  M.  Oastine's  men,  438 ;  men 
ambushed  on  way  to  mill.  439 ; 
garrisoned,  ib. ;  greatly  ex- 
posed to  Indian  attacks,  440 ; 
skirmish  in  meadow,  441 ;  In- 
dians at,  476 ;  fortification  sat, 
renewed,  477  ;  first  blow  in  the 
war  upon,  in  1704,  478 ;  the  at- 
tack, 479-481  ;  stout  resist- 
ance made,  480  ;  reinforce- 
ments arrive  and  fight  in 
meadow,  480, 481  ;  loss  of  the 
white  men,  481  and  note ; 
losses  of  soldiers  repaid,  482 ; 
permanent  garrison  at,  483, 
484 ;"  John  Allen  and  wife 
killed  at,  606 ;  French  cap- 
tives coUected  at,  513 ;  num- 
ber of  honsea  in  1675,  574. 

Denison,  Capt.  George,  sent  to 
Hartford,  841. 


DUMBER. 

Denslow,  Joan,  418. 

Denslow,  Nicholas,  referred  to ,418. 

Deputies,  salary  fised  by  General 

Court,  434. 
Dewey,  Josiah,  see  Duey. 
Dewey,    Thomas,  statistics,  147 ; 

to  help  build  the  mill,  169 ; 

agrees  to  maintain  a  bridge  to 

miU,   170;     referred  to,   318; 

Dexter's  Congregationalism,  cited, 
135,  note  ;  quoted,  301,  note. 

Dickinson,  Azariah,  killed,  252. 

Dickinson,  Sergt,  John,  in  Palis 
fight,  337. 

Dickinson,  Joseph,  statistics,  147  ; 
employs  John  Brace,  167. 

Dickinson,  Nathaniel  Sr.,  captured 
by  Indians  and  escapes,  443. 

Dickinson,  Nathaniel,  forfeited 
grant  renewed,  187. 

Dickinson,  N.  Jr.,  referred  to,  450. 

Dickinson,  Nathaniel  Jr.,  killed 
at  Hatfield,  443. 

Dickinson,  Nathaniel,  of  Eadley, 
referred  to,  252. 

Dickinson,  Sr,,  Goodman,  99, 

Dogs  recommended  to  hunt  In- 
dians, 337,  338,  477  and  note  ; 
notallowed  tornnatlarge,560. 

Dorchester,  settlers  from,  6 ;  land 
given  to  men  from,  80 ;  repre- 
sented when  church  was 
founded,  105. 

Dover,  attacked  by  the  Indians, 
401 ;  Capt.  Baker  and  wife  re- 
turn to,  490. 

Di'ake,  S.  G.  ed.  Church's  History, 
quoted,  239,  note  ;  240,  note. 

Draper,  John  L.,  homestead,  20. 

Drinker,  Capt.  Edward,  marches 
eastward,  333. 

Dudley,  Joseph,  president  under 
Andros'  government,  395 ;  in- 
augnrates  new  form  of  gov- 
ernment, ifi. ;  commissioned 
Governor  of  Massachusetts, 
476 ;  makes  treaty  with  east- 
em  tribes,  ib. ;  receives  infor- 
mation of  attack  on  Deerfield, 
478 ;  negotiates  for  return  of 
captives,  484 ;  sends  two  com- 
missioners to  redeem  captives, 
535  ;  referred  to.  538. 

Dudley,  WUIiam,  committee  on 
Hatfield  boundary,  451. 

Duey,  [Dewey],  Josiah,  signs 
church  covenant,  107 ;  statis- 
tics, 147. 

Dummer,  Gov.,  referred  to,  521. 
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DtfNWICH. 

DuDwich,  Benjamin,  killed,  356. 

Dwight,  Henry,  referred  to,  444,  n. 

Dwight,  Henry,  trustee  to  distrib- 
ute loan  in  Hampshire  County, 
563  ;  paid  for  bringing  Prov- 
ince loan  from  Boston,  564. 

Dwight,  Nathaniel,  licensed  to 
keep  an  ordinary,  469, 470, 471; 
makes  survey  of  commons,  548. 

Dwight,  Nathaniel,  statistics,  147. 

Dwight'sTravels,  quoted, 81,  note; 
135,  note  ;  133,  note  ;  149,  note, 


Barle,  John,  owner  on  North 
Street,  93  ;  bays  land  of  David 
Frow,  139  ;  atatistica,  147 ;  ex- 
cused from  ferry  and  highway 
rates,  186 ;  referred  to,  310  ; 
sutacription  to  Harvard  Col- 
lege, 573. 

Earle,  Maiy,  killed  by  Indians, 
300 ;  daughter  of  John,  310. 

EasthamptoE,  part  of  Northamp- 
ton, 13  ;  old  road  to,  164 ;  In- 
dian fort  in,  177  ;  first  mill  in, 
331 ;  Stebbins'  saw  miU  in,  335, 
note ;  lead  vein  in,  361  ;  Bart- 
lett's  corn  mill  in,  387  ;  school 
land  secmeBtered  in,  466  ;  vil- 
lage of  Pascommuck  in,  491. 

Easthampton,  History  of,  by  Rev. 
P.  W.  Lyman,  cited,  498 ;  quo- 
ted, 4S4,  notes  ;  497,  note  3. 

Edwards,  Alexander  [*16S5-1690], 
home  lot,  18  ;  lot  comer  West 
and  Gfreen  Streets,  39,  90,  413; 
brings  an  action  against  North- 
ampton, 66,  67  ;  contributes 
land,  78 ;  an  owner  of  first 
mUl ,  95  ;  buys  the  part  of  Sam- 
uel Wright,  and  sella  it  to 
Robert  Hayward,  96 ;  signs 
church  covenant,  107 ;  protests 
against  giving  away  seques- 
tered land.  133 ;  sells  home  lot 
to  James  Cornish,  14S ;  statis- 
tics, 146 ;  highway  returned 
to,  188 ;  line  of  palisades  en- 
closes his  house,  376 ;  second 
fortification  begins  at  his 
house,  377,  411 ;  buys  mining 
stock,  361 ;  road  to  grist  mill 
through  his  lot,  379  •  sued  by 
Francis  Hacklingtou,383,note; 
subscription  to  Harvard  Col- 
lege, 573 ;  death  of,  414. 

EldwardB,  Benjamin,  soldier,  574. 


BX.  591 

ELMEB. 

Edwards,  Benjamin  Jr.,  commit- 
tee for  seating  the  meeting 
house,  561. 

Edwards,  Elizabeth,  fined,  391,  n. 

Edwards,  Bev.  Jonathan,  anec- 
dote of,  108,  note ;  tribute  to 
Eleazar  Mather,  304 ;  one  hun- 
dred pounds  used  towards  set- 
tlement of,  564 ;  referred  to, 
201,  307,  390. 

Edwards,  Joseph,  wife  of,  fined, 
291,  note;  8ubacri.ption  to  Har- 
vard College,  573. 

Edwards,  Oscar,  homestead  of, 
131,  380. 

Edwards,  Bichard,  890. 

Edwards,  Samuel,  subscription  to 
Harvard  College,  573. 

Edwards,  Sarah,  fined,  391,  note. 

Edwards,  Timotby,  school-master, 
390  ;  graduate  of  Harvard,  ib., 
note ;  his  salary  not  paid,  the 
town  appoints  committee  to 
settle,  437. 

Eel  Biver,  attacked,  399, 

Eggleston,  James,  kiHed,  364. 

Eliot,  Mr.  John  Sen.,  messenger 
from  Eoxbnry  church,  105; 
referred  to,  134. 

Eliot,  John,  Hartford,  legal  opin- 
ion solicited  from,  548. 

Eliot,  Eev.  Joseph,  signs  church 
covenant,  107  ;  teaching  elder, 
133 ;  town  votes  to  settle  him, 
133,  133;  salary  voted,  133; 
some  oppose  his  settlement,!?). ; 
son  of  Rev.  John  Eliot,  134 ; 
town  votes  to  give  him  £80  to 
build  a  house,  ib.  ;  settled  in 
anilford,  Ct,,  ib.;  death  of, 
ib.  ;  statistics,  147 ;  referred 
to,  116,  148. 

Eliot,  Mrs.,  referred  to,  138. 

Elm  Street,  38,  91 ;  called  ■■  New 
Boston,"  93  ;  line  of  fortifica- 
tion crossed,  277. 

Elmer,  [Elmor,  Elmore]  Edward, 
an  original  petitioner,  6 ;  one 
of  the  planters,  13  ;  appointed 
to  receive  inhabitants,  1 4 ; 
home  lot,  18 ;  committee  to 
buUd  first  meeting  house,  25  ; 
committee  to  end  small  causes, 
36 ;  member  of  first  board  of 
townsmen,  28 ;  chosen  re- 
corder, 31 ;  petitions  to  be  con- 
firmed commissioner,  33 ;  re- 
ferred to,  34  ;  acts  in  slander 
trial,  48  ;  chosen  commissioner 
to  end  small  causes,  by  ballot, 
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ELMER, 
but  name  not  recorded.  58  ; 
different  ways  of  spelling 
name,  63,  note ;  complains  of 
William  Holton  and  Kobert 
^rtlett,  63  ;  decision  of  the 
court,  84 ;  explanation  of  his 
anit,  6S  ;  defendant  in  cane  of 
Walter  Lee,  66 ;  brings  aetion 
against  Northampton.  6G,  67  ; 
called  to  account  for  land  and 
money,  78 ;  committee  to  set- 
tle Burnham's  claim,  84  ;  sta- 
tistics, 145  ;  pays  towards  pur- 
chase of  Nonotock,  576. 

Elmer,  John, charged  with  theft,64, 

Elton,  C.  W.,  referred  to,  369. 

Enfield,  Ct.,  incorporated,  401 ; 
furnishes  three  soldiers,  431  ; 
soldier  from,  slain,  508. 

England,  controversy  with  about 
government  of  Massachnsetts, 
393  ;  news  of  landing  of  Prince 
of  Orange  in,  reaches  Boston, 
399  ;  peace  between  France 
and,  signed  at  Ryswick,  448  : 
prisoners  sent  to,  500. 

English  captives,  return  of  from 
Canada,  535-543. 

Ensign,  David,  widow  of,  sells 
land  to  the  town,  313. 

Bphraim,  Joseph,  member  of  Capt. 
Wright's  scouting  party  ,488,  n . 

Episcop^  Chorch,  Boston,  396. 

Essex  County,  refnses  to  elect  tax 
commissioner,  397,  note  2. 

Enropeans,  first  visit  this  part  of 
the  valley,  2. 

[Evarts],  Daniell,  attends  first 
meeting  of  planters,  13. 

Falltown,  see  Bernardston. 

Farming,  the  occupation  of  the 
people,  284 ;  tools  and  imple- 
ments of,  284,  385. 

Parmington,  settlers  from,  6; 
church  represented  at  ordina- 
tion of  Mr.  Stoddard,  318; 
number  of  honses  in  1675,  574. 

Fasting,  days  of,  appointed  in  1664, 
153,  153  ;  in  1685,  394. 

Feeding  of  cattle  in  meadows  on 
Simday  prohibited,  163, 

Felle,  William,  planter,  13. 

Fellowes,  Richard,  takesfreeman's 
oath,  99 ;  statistics,  147 ;  killed 
at  Weqnamps,  353. 

Felt,Kev.  J.  B.,  referred  to,  359,  n.2. 

Fences,  by-laws  concerning,  163. 

Ferry,  first  over  Connecticut 
River,  61 ;  to  Hadley,  887  and 


FOWLEK. 

note,  388  _;  Goodman's,  388, 
note ;  ferriage  fixed,  389. 

Ferry,  Solomon,  referred  to,  495, 
note  3. 

Field,  Ebenezer,  killed,  608. 

Field,  John,  referred  to,  508. 

Fidd,  John,  statistics,  147 ;  in 
King  William's  War,  575, 

Field,  Sei^.  Samnel,  killed,  443. 

Field,  Zachary,  takes  freeman's 
oath,  99  ;  statistics,  147  ;  for- 
feited grant  renewed,  186, 

Filer,  Lient.,  recommends  the  use 
of  dogs  in  Indian,  warfare, 
478  and  not«  1. 

Pisk,  Dr.  S.  A.,  homestead,  413, 

Fitch,  Joseph,  home  lot,  19 ;  mem- 
ber of  first  board  of  towns- 
men, 28,  56;  chosen  commit- 
tee to  Genera!  Court,  35 ;  to 
measm'eManhan meadow,  54; 
townsman  in  1658,  in  place  of 
William  Holton,  57;  signs 
ferry  regnlations,  61 ;  on  a 
committee  to  sell  Capawonke, 
70  ;  contributes  land,  78  ;  sta- 
tistics, 145. 

Fletcher,  Gov,,  Indians  complain 
to,  435. 

Flood  of  169i,  453  note. 

Florence,  bmming  the  woods,  166. 

Fogg,  Sergt. ,  at  Northampton,  328. 

Foot,  Natnaniel,  referred  to,  418. 

Foot,  Rebecca,  418. 

Foote,  Mary,  kiUed,  363. 

Forbes  Library,  lot,  39;  mentioned, 
111,  417 ;  line  of  palisades  in 
rear  of,  376. 

Ford,  Thomas,  daughters,  referred 
to,  117,  416,  418. 

Forests,  laws  for  preservation  of, 
455,  456  ;  cutting  of  staddles 
prohibited.  456,  518. 

Forlorn  Lots,  location  of,  30. 

Fort  Dummer.  mentioned,  496. 

Fort  Hill,  Indian  fort  on,  177. 

Fort  Plain,  Indian  fort  on,  177. 

Fortifications,  general  system 
adopted  by  Northampton  and 
HaiHey,  275 ;  manner  of  forti- 
fying by  palisades,  ib. ;  Indian 
method  of,  ib.,  note;  special 
laws  for  their  erection,  377, 
378 ;  order  to  repair,  356 ;  new 
line  erected,  411-413 ;  new  sys- 
tem, 471 ;  houses  fortified,  *. 

Foster,  John,  killed,  575, 

Fowler,  Joseph,  killed.  575. 

Fowler's  Historical  Sketch  of  Fail 
River,  quoted,  241,  note. 
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Frary,  Eleazar,  attorney  for  Hat- 
field, carries  case  to  Supreme 
Court,  450. 

Freemen,  qnalifications  of,  85. 

French  Catholic  Church,  277,  412. 

French,  John,  statisticB,  147. 

Frontenae,  Count,  sends  messen- 
gers to  Albany,  3B3,  note  ;  gov- 
ernor of  Canada.  429. 

Frow,  David,  granted  land,  139 ; 
sells  to  Jolm  Earle,  ib. ;  mar- 
ries widow  Hunter,  ib. ;  pre- 
sented at  conrt,  ib.,  note  2  ; 
statistics,  147. 

Fruit  Street,  swamp,  39. 

Fur  Trade,  30. 

Fjler,  [Flier],  George,  statistics, 
147  I  first  chirurgeon,  166  ;  his 
home  lot,  ib. ;  presented  for 
being  a  Quaker,  166,  167. 

Gilbert,  H.,  at  Brootfield,  486. 

Gilbert,  [Gilberd,  Giliiurd,  Gil- 
birt],  John,  an  originiJ  peti- 
tioner, 6  ;  one  of  the  planters, 
13 ;  appointed  to  receive  in- 
habitants, 14. 

Gilbert,  John,  with  Mrs.  Kowland- 
son,  303 ;  escapes  to  Hadley, 
336  and  note  1. 

GUlett,  Corporal,  in  Capt.  Wright'  a 
scouting  party,  444^  note  ;  sent 
as  gnard  to  Albany,  445. 

Gilman,  Capt. ,  in  Hamp  shire 
Comity,  305 ;  marches  east- 
ward with  Maj.  Savage,  322, 

Glover,  Mr.  Pelatiah,  messenger 
from  Dorchester  church,  105. 

Goffe,  William,  mandate  for  arrest 
of,  150 ;  in  Hadley,  254 ;  one  of 
the  Regicides,  lO, ;  not  the 
■'  Angelof  Hadley,"  2o4,  25S  ; 
referred  to,  343,  note, 

Goodman,  Bro.,  messenger  from 
the  Hadley  chnrch,  135. 

Goodman,  Dea.,  referred  to,  245  ; 
killed,  314  and  note  1. 

Goodman,  Stephen,  ferryman,  388, 
note. 

Goodwin,  Mr.,  messenger  from 
Hadley  chnrch,  105,  135 ;  re- 
ferred to,  106. 

Goodwin.  Mr.  Thomas,  203. 

Gookin,  Samuel,  referred  to,  528. 

Grain,  town  votes  to  pay  for  cart- 
age, 166 ;  prices  of  in  1675, 
288,  note  3. 

Granger,  Robert,  killed.  510. 

Grant.  John,  sent  to  garriaon 
Springfield,  267. 


HADLEY. 

Graves,  George,  arrives  with  rein- 
forcements, 253;  Wilton's 
aeconnt  book,  280,  note  3. 

Graves,  Sergt.  Isaac,  appointed  a 
member  of  council  of  war,  278. 

Gray  Loct.  referred  to,  613. 

Green  River,  ladssTjrpr!sedat,441. 

Green  Street,  establi^ed,  90 ;  dis- 
continued, 170,  188 ;  second 
lay  ont  of,  379. 

Green's  History  of  the  English 
People,  quoted,  158,  note. 

Gridley,  Thomas,  planter,  13. 

Grist  Mill,  first  one  commenced, 
55  ;  location  and  builders,  05 ; 
its  saie,  B6  ;  a  second  one  in 
agitation,  168;  agreement 
with  buUders,  169;  a  third 
one  proposed,  170 ;  bumed,*&. ; 
bur^anzed,  178. 

Groton,  attacked,  29B,  316. 

Gnerin,  Peter,  killed,  575. 

GtdUord.  Ct.,  Mr.  Eliot  settled 
there,  134 ;  church  represented 
at  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Stod- 
dard, 213. 

Habiib,  customs  and  food  of  the 
people.  28.'],  286. 

Hacklington,  Francis,  ordered  to 
pay  court  fees.  98 ;  brick 
maker,  383  ;  furnishes  bricks 
for  Pynchon's  house,  ib. ;  sues 
Alexander  Edwards,  ib.,  note. 

Haddam,  settler  from,  6. 

Hadley.  fomided  by  people  from 
Hartford,  4 ;  purchased  of  the 
Nonotueks,  9  ;  called  "  New- 
town." 88 ;  sesdon  of  court 
held  at,  99 ;  provides  for  a 
ferry,  104 ;  church  represented 
when  Northampton  church 
was  founded,  105  ;  sends  dele- 
gates to  church  meeting  for 
election  of  elder  and  deacon  at 
Northampton,  135 ;  regicides 
harbored  there,  150  ;  deputies 
from  credited  to  Northampton , 
155  ;  sends  address  to  General 
Court,  156,  note ;  first  county 
road  in,  163;  to  maintain 
highway,  164 ;  grain  carted  to 
Hartford  from.  165 ;  treaty  of 
peace  witnessed  by  ita  citizens, 
175;  damagesawardedto.lTB ; 
first  school-master,  in,  193, 
note;  landing  place,  198 ; 
church  rOTiresented  at  settle- 
ment of  Rev.  Mr.  Stoddard, 
313;    interested  in    Boston 
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HADLEY. 

clrarch  controversy,  315,  SIT ; 
a  memorial  forwarded,  315, 
318 ;  rate  for  biulding  the 
"caetle,"  3S3;  witchcraft  in, 
S36 ;  armT  ooncentrated  at, 
250;  the  "Angel  of  Hadley" 
a  myth,  S54,  355 ;  volunteers 
march  to  relief  of  Deerfield, 
259 ;  headquarters  established 
at,  360 ;  Major  Pynchon  con- 
centrates his  forces  at,  363 ; 
garrison  at,  364,  372,  828,  607 ; 
palisades  erected  in,  375 ;  Wil- 
ton's account  book,  381 ;  wom- 
en presented  for  wearing  silk, 
S90 ;  offenders  against  sump- 
tuary laws,  291 ;  fined,  for  non- 
aBseBsments,  291,  393;  a  fron- 
tier town,  393  ;  Thomas  Reed, 
captured  at,  803;  men  killed 
at  Hockanum,  314 ;  garrison 
reduced,  323 ;  Indian  envoys 
at,  334;  twenty-six  soldiers  in 
Falla  fight,  337  ;  men  cross  the 
riTer  to  aid  Hatfield,  339 ; 
Gapt.  Henchman  at,  341 ;  at- 
tacked by  Indians,  343,  343 ; 
Indians  bum  the  mill,  351 ;  in- 
terested in  new  route  to  Bos- 
ton ;  376,  434;  highway 
through,  387 ;  ferry  to,  388 
and  note  ;  part  of  I^ndolnh's 
proposed  district,  395 ;  visit  of 
Gov.  Andros  to,  396,  note  ;  a 
meeting  of  civil  and  military 
officers  held  at,  397 ;  furnishes 
soldiers,  431 ;  soldiers  ordered, 
to  Brookfield,  435 ;  Indians 
near,  439 ;  men  sent  to  Deer- 
field,  440;  fourteen  men  in 
Deerfield  meadow  fight,  481 , 
nmnber  of  houses  in  1675, 574. 

Hadley,  History  of,  cited,  100 
quoted,  141,  note ;  143.  note 
149,  note ;  165,  note ;  cited,  178 
quoted,  333,  note ;  cited,  386 
quoted,  242,  note;  cited,  352 
361  ;  quoted,  374,  note  ;  cited, 
310,  note;  quoted,  338,  note 
339,  note ;  343,  note ;  344,  note 
346,  note;  cited,  375,  note 
quoted,  388,  note;  454,  note 
463,  note  8;  cited,  508,  567. 

HaU,  Richard,  killed,  339. 

Hampshire  County,  established, 
187;  firBtconntyroadsin,  1B5, 
note ;  witehcraft  trialsin,  238; 
suspected  witchcraft  cases  in, 
335 ;  three  villages  destroyed 
in,  263;    number   of   whites 


HARMAN. 

kiUed  in,  in  1675,  374 ;  a  for- 
midable expedition  sent  into, 
340 ;  Indian  mnrdera  commit- 
ted in,  401 ;  regimental  oflScers 
in,  appointed  by  Gtov.  Andres, 
408 ;  people  in,  without  in- 
come m  money,  430  ;  prices  of 
grain  readjusted,  433  and  note; 
men  fi-om,  at  Schenectady,  439, 
note ;  nuniber  of  men  raised 
for  defense  in,  430,  481 ;  scout- 
ing parties  kept  in  the  field, 
431 ;  turpentine  gathered  in, 
463  ;  number  of  casualties  in 
during  Queen  Anne's  War, 513; 
Province  tax  in,  514  ;  number 
of  houses  in  1675,  574. 

Hampshire  Troop,  143. 

Hampton  Mining  and  Smelting 
Co.,  buys  Thos.  E.  Hastings' 
share  of  lead  mines,  369 ;  com- 
mences operations  in  1863,  ib.; 
bankrupt  in  1865,  ib. 

Hanchet,  Deliverance,  signs 
church  covenant,  107. 

Hanchet,  John,  subscription  to 
Harvard  College,  571. 

Hanchet,  Thomas  r*1660-1686], 
home  lot,  36 ;  takes  freeman's 
oath,  99 ;  a  founder  of  the 
church,  105;  signs  church 
covenant,  107 ;  children  ad- 
mitted fo  baptism,  108 ;  one 
of  the  seven  jnllars  of  the 
church,  109 ;  biographical 
sketch  of,  119 ;  autograph,  lb. ; 
statistics,  146 ;  subscription  to 
Harvard  College,  571. 

Hannum,  John,  contributes  land, 
78 ;  drummer  of  Northamp- 
ton military  company,  99 ;  sta- 
tistics, 145 ;  subscription  to 
Harvard  College,  573. 

Hannum,  Krs.  WiUiam,  testifies 
in  slander  trial,  45,  50. 

Hannnm,  William  [•1658-1677], 
one  of  the  planters,  18  ;  home 
lot,  19 ;  testifies  in  slander 
trial,  46 ;  referred  to,  50  ;  ap- 
proves petition  for  a  minister, 
59  ;  contributes  land,  78 ;  re- 
lieved from  military  duty,  98  \ 
signs  church  covenant,  107 ; 
statistics,  146 ;  subscription 
to  Harvard  College,  572. 

Hanum,  Honor,  signs  church  cov- 
enant, 107. 

Hanum,  Sarah,  signs  church  cov- 
enant, 107, 

Harman,  John,  will  recorded,  99. 
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HARMON. 

Harmon,  John,  fined,  183. 

Hartford,  settled,  3 ;  food  deliv- 
ered by  Indjtma  at,  8 ;  settle- 
ment of  Northampton  planned 
at,  4 ;  first  meeting  of  North- 
ampton proprietors  at,  13; 
church  controversy  at,  69 ; 
company  pays  for  Capawonke, 
76 ;  carfing  grain  to,  165  ;  but 
little  hoating  on  the  river 
above,  197  ;  boating  between 
Springfield  and,  198 ;  ohm'eh 
repi-esented  at  settlement  of 
Mr.  Stoddard,  313;  Indians 
tmder  Joseph  sent  from,  250 ; 
Indian  hostages  sent  to,  263 ; 
an  attack  upon  anticipated, 
365 ;  band  beU  need  for  call- 
ing meetings  in  1677, 378,  note  ; 
visdted  by  Androa,  896 ;  sol- 
diers arrive  from,  403,  439 ; 
men  sent  to  Deerfleld  from, 
434,  483  I  Indian  ecouts  sent 
from,  501 ;  curfew  first  used 
in,  567 ;  number  ol  houses  in 
1675,  5U. 
Harvard  College,  Eev.  Eleazar 
Mather,  graduate  of,  199 ;  Mr. 
Cliauncey,  president  of,  301 ; 
Joseph  'Hawley,  graduate 
from,  338  ;  donations  for  or- 
dered, 334,  335 ;  Eev.  Simon 
Bradstreet,  graduate  from, 
348,  note ;  Prof.  J.  D.  Whit- 
uej.  Professor  in,  367,  note ; 
Warham  Mather,  gradnate 
from,  386,  note ;  Timothy  Ed- 
wards, gradual*  from,  39U, 
note  ;  Timothy  Stevens,  grad- 
uate from,  437,  note ;  list  of 
contributions  for, 
571-574. 


mittee  to  build  hridge  over 
Mill  Eiver,  463. 

Hastings,  Dr.  Thomas,  committee 
to  investigate  complaint 
against  sewei  commission,  023. 

Hastings,  Thomas  E.,  buys  South- 
ampton lead  mine,  368 ;  sells  to 
Hampton  Mining  and  Smelt- 
ing Co.,  339  1  superintendent 
of,  ib. 

Hatefield,  mentioned,  138. 

Hatfield,  part  of  it  in  Northamp- 
ton. 13 ;  meeting  house,  131, 
note ;  petition  represents 
Northamjitor  without  a  mill, 
170  ;  Indian  fort  half  way  to, 
177  ;    joins  Northampton    in 


HAWLEY. 

constructing  cartway  to  the 
falls,  198 ;  rate  for  building 
the  "caaUe,"  233;  soldier 
killed  at  Weqnamps,  353 ;  com- 
pany of  soldiers  at,  263  ;  gar- 
rison at,  364,  305,  507  ;  Indian 
attack  on,  266 ;  FTuaiors  of  In- 
dians about,  373 ;  palisades 
erected  at  275;  women  pre- 
sented for  wearing  sUk,  380 ; 
fined  for  non-assessments,  291, 
392  ;  a  frontier  town,  393 ;  In- 
dians appear  before,  313;  In- 
dian attiick  on,  388,  839  ;  at- 
tacked by  Indians  under  Asii- 
pelon,  350 ;  interested  in  new 
route  to  Boston,  370,  434 ;  pe- 
titions for  abatement  of  taxes, 
420  ;  joins  Northampton  in  re- 

Kiring  highway  near  Man- 
n  Elver,  431 ;  finmishes  sis 
soldiers,  431 ;  soldiers  ordered 
to  Brookfield,  435 ;  four  men 
sent  to  Deerfield,  440 ;  Indians 
encamped  near,  441 ;  are  ar- 
rested, 442 ;  outrage  at,  443 ; 
boundary  line  between  and 
Northampton  in  dispute,  446 ; 
petitions  court  about  bound- 
ary, 447  ;  represented  at  meet- 
ing of  committee  on  bound- 
ary, 448 ;  again  petitions  the 
court,  ib. ;  appeals  to  North- 
ampton to  settle  dispute,  449 ; 
lawsuits  occasioned  by  boymd- 
ary  troubles,  449,  450 ;  another 
petition  to  General  Court  to 
settle  boundary,  451 ;  line  e 


I  old  I 


,  481; 


,   453; 


meeting  house  dignified,  516, 
note ;  number  of  houses  in 
1675.  574. 

Haverhill,  attacked,  509 ;  people 
rally  and  rescue  prisoners,  ib. 

_  ..  vks,  Sergt.,  wounded,  506, 

Hawley,  Ebenezer,  referred  to ,531. 

Hawley,  Joseph  [1655-1711],  statis- 
tics, 147;  school-master,  194, 
332,  383,  384,  887;  names ,  of 
female  scholaxs,  222,  note ;  In- 
dian war  grant,  312 ;  grant  in 
1683,  ib.,  note  2;  member  of 
lead  mining  company,  360 ; 
receives  money  from  mining 
company,  863;  employed  on 
trial  of  Ja«k,  377  ;  dermty, 
384,  434 ;  grant  of  land  for  set- 
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HAWLET. 

tling  boundary,  385,  386  ;  com- 
missioner, 397  ;  Justice,  398, 
443 ;  lieutenant  in  1686,  404  ; 
Pomeroy'8  statement  concern- 
ing, 404,  405;  Cook's  state- 
ment concerning,  406  :  reap- 
pointed by  Gt«neral  Court,  407 ; 
attorney  to  defend  John 
King's  suit,  409  ;  complains  of 
King,  tfc. ;  petitions  the  court 
and  resigns  his  ofBce,  409,  410 ; 
ordered  to  set  up  ca^e  in 
Northampton,  428 ;  petitions 
G^eneral  Court  in  behalf  of 
men  engaged  in  puranit  of 
enemy,  444 ;  sent  to  Albany  to 
report  Indian  outrage,  445 ; 
attorney  in  boundary  dispute, 
449 ;  ifiitfield  boundary  suit 
tried  before,  450  ;  committee 
to  stop  mouths  of  gutters,  463 ; 
hears  complaint  against  John 
Davis,  465 ;  committee  to  build 
house  of  correction,  473 ;  com- 
mittee to  seat  meeting  house, 
517;  autograph,  524;  bio- 
graphical sketch,  534-531; 
graduate  of  Harvard,  535 ; 
school-teacher  and  preacher, 
ib. ;  lawyer  and  Justice,  526 
and  note ;  his  account  books, 
536,  537  ;  engages  in  mercan- 
tile business,  537 ;  owned  land 
in  Windsor,  Ct.,  S27,  538 ;  mil- 
itary services,  538  ;  public  ser- 
vices, 529  ;  errand  server  in 
his  Boston  trips,  539,  530 ;  his 
character,  530  ;  home  lot,  ib.  ; 
manies  Lydia  Marshall,  581 ; 
his  death,  ib, ;  referred  to,  110, 
335,  note  ;  contemporary  vrith 
Medad  Pomeroy,  556. 

Hawley.  Lieut.  Joseph  [1683-1735], 
buys  homesteaa,  530 ;  com- 
mittee to  consider  method  of 
dividing  commons,  549 ;  re- 
ferred to,  569  ;  committee  to 
distribute  loans  in  1731,  563; 
in  Queen  Anne's  War,  577. 

Hawley,  Major  Joseph  [1733-1788], 
referred  to,  .531,  557. 

Hawley,  Thomas,  referred  to,  535. 

Hawley  Street,  91;  called  "Pud- 
ding Lane,"  93,  93 ;  line  of 
palisades,  east  of,  376;  men- 
tioned, 413. 

Hayward,  Bobert,  contributes 
land,  78  ;  first  miller,  95  ;  he 
bays  the  mill,  and  sells  it  to 
Praisever  Tmner,  96  ;  oncom- 


HITCHCOCK. 

mittee  about  Pomeroy's  and 
Hunt'sland,  103;  statistics,  146. 

Henchman,  Capt.  Samuel,  with 
his  command  marches  west- 
ward, 341 ;  fails  to  capture 
Wachusett,  ib. ;  reaches  Had- 
ley,  ib.;  referred  to,  343; 
marches  up  oo  the  east  side  of 
Connecticut  Eiver,  343; 
marches  to  the  Bay,  report 
quoted,  345  ;  his  troops  sent 
after  King  Philip,  346. 

Hendricks,  Peter,  arrested  for 
burning  Wm.  Clarke's  house, 
377  ;  acquitted,  ib. ;  cost  of 
trial,  ib. 

Henshaw  Ave.,  375,  413. 

Herding  stock,  29. 

Hibbina,  widow  Anne,  executed 
for  vritchcraft,  327. 

Hieot,  Tho.,  383. 

Higbee,  Dr.  E.  W.,  homestead,  109. 

Highways,  first  town,  89 ;  super- 
visors for  chosen,  ib.  ;  first 
highway  committee  chosen, 
and  its  first  work,  90  :  course 
of  several,  91,  93;  by-Iawsfor 
keeping  them  clear,  163  ;  to 
prevent  racing  in,  163;  on 
west  ade  of  Connecticut,  lo- 
cation of,  164 :  were  of  gen- 
erous width,  164,  165  ;  to  foot 
of  the  Falls,  198 ;  committoe 
appointed  to  correct  errors  in 
the  meadows,  279  ;  in  the 
meadows  rectified,  856,  357 ; 
to  grist  mill,  now  Green  Street, 
379 ;  new  highway  to  Falls, 
386  ;  new  one  to  mills,  390  ; 
rate  established,  430,  431  ;  to 
bridge  over  Manhan  in  need 
of  repair,  431 ;  committoe  to 
rectify  encroachments  on, 473  ; 
change  made  in  rates,  566. 

Hill,  Gen.,  commands  expedition 
against  Canada,  513. 

HUlior,  John,  statistics,  147. 

Hills,  Stephen  Jr. ,  mine  owner,368. 

Hinckley,  H.  B.,  homestead,  130  ; 
referred  to,  308,  811,  413. 

Hinckley,  Judge  Samuel,  buys  part 
of  Mather  homestead,  76. 

Hinkley,  David,  mine  owner,  306 ; 
referred  to,  368. 

Hinsdale,  Mehoman,  captured  by 
Indians,  509  ;  in  close  confine- 
ment, ib. ;  sent  to  France  tuid 
returns  to  New  England,  ib. 

Hinsdell,  Experience,  guide,  337. 

Hitchcock,  Mr.  Luke,  com.mittee 
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HOCKANDM. 

on  bouniiaTy,  447  ;  trustee  to 
distribute  loan  in  Hampshire 
Coimty,  56S. 

Hockannm  Meadow,  part  of  Had- 
ley  setoff  to  Northampton,  21; 
ferry  at,  61,  104,  387  and  not« ; 
mentioned,  388. 

Hoe  Sh(W),  mentioned, 

Hog's  B&ddE 

HoDand's  History  of  Western 
Maseachusetts,  cited,  3,  note  ; 
quoted,  341,  note. 

HoUister,  Lient.,  sent  after  gnns, 
346 ;  sent  from  Hartford,  439. 

Holmes'  American  Annals,  quoted, 
88,  note ;  241,  note. 

Eolton,  Goodwife,  64. 

Holton,  John,  bounty  for  HiUng 
a  wolf,  99;  war  grant,  311, 
313,  note  3. 

Holton,  Mary,  marriage,  30 ;  signs 
church  covenant,  107. 

Holton,  Mary,  referred  to,  530. 

Holton,  Mary,  fined  391,  note. 

Holton,  Samuel,  his  wife  fined, 
391,  note ;  war  grant,  311,  813, 
note  3. 

Holton,  Thomas,  IdUed,  309 ;  re- 
ferred to,  310,  311. 

Holton,  roughton,Houltoa,  Hoton] 
William  [1611-16B1],  original 
petitioner,  8 ;  attends  first 
meeting  of  planters,  13  ;  home 
lot,  18 ;  committee  to  boild 
first  meeting  house,  35 ;  ap- 
pointed to  end  small  causes, 
36  ;  member  of  first  board  of 
townsmen,  38;  petition  to  be 
confirmed  commissioner,  32 ; 
acts  in  slander  trial,  48  ;  com- 
mittee to  transcribe  town 
records,  53 ;  to  measure  Man- 
ban  meadow,  54 ;  ' 
deed  of  Capawonke, 

man  1658,57  ;  chose 

sioner  to  end  small  causes  by 
ballot,  til. ;  appointed  agent  to 
General  Court,  58 ;  apitroves 
petition   for  a   minister,  5B ; 

g resents  petition  to  Gtaieral 
ourt,  63 ;  m.ember  of  first 
court  in  Northampton,  63; 
complained  of  by  Edward  El- 
mer, ib.;  decision  o£  the 
court,  64;  Elmer's  suit  explain- 
ed, 65 ;  commissioner  for  hold- 
ing court  at  Springfield,  66; 
commissioner,  67 ;  messenger 
to  General  Court,  68  ;  appoint- 
■  and    select- 
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HOLEOKE. 

man,  ib. ;  ordered  to  give  the 
oath  to  the  other  officers,  09  ; 
signs  petition  for  abatement  of 
taxes,  73 ;  paid  for  dietdng  Mr. 
Mather,  76;  contributes  land, 
78 ;  appointed  to  deal  with 
Edward  Elmore,  ib. ;  freeman, 
86 ;  juirman,  08 ;  allowed  to 
act  as  Sergt.  of  Northampton 
military  company,  99 ;  sues 
Richard  Treat,  ib. ;  military 
disability  removed,  101 ;  signs 
church  covenant,  107 ;  on  com- 
mittee to  bnild  second  meet- 
ing house,  130 ;  chosen  to  pre- 
sent town  vot«  to  Mr.  Efiot, 
134 ;  chosen  deacon,  135 ;  sta- 
tistics, 145;  agent  for  the 
town,  149  ;  deputy  in  1664, 155 ; 
deputy  in  1665,  156 ;  select- 
man, 161 ;  committee  to  con- 
sider customs  duties,  195 ; 
signs  petition  gainst  customs 
dnties,  197  ;  appraises  the  es- 
tate of  Rev.  Eieazar  Mather, 
305  ;  committee  to  settle  Mr, 
Stoddard,  311 ;  signs  memorial 
from  Northampton,  316 ;  votes 
to  establish  the  new  church, 
317  ;  house  burned  by  Indians, 
311,  313,  note  3;  and  Thomas 
Lyman  hum  a  kiln  of  bricks, 
383 ;  subscription  k>  Harvard 
College,  571 ;  pays  towards 
purc&ise  of  Nonotuck,  576 ; 
death  of,  414  ;  referred  to,  30, 
74,  310. 

Holton,  William,  fined,  391,  note ; 
opposes  change  in  school 
methods,  437. 

Holton,  William  Jr.,  Pelatiah 
Jones  indentured  to,  495,  n.  3. 

Holyoke,  Cant.,  recorder,  330. 

Holyoke,  widow  Editha,  383,  n. 

Holyoke,  [Holliok,  Holioke,  Hol- 
liocket  Bhzur,  explores  east 
side  or  Connecticut  River,  3 ; 
petition  of,  7  ;  report  concern- 
ing boundary  of  plantation,  8 ; 
records  the  assignment  o  f 
the  deed,  11 ;  assigns  deed  to 
the  planters,  13 ;  ordered  to 
report  on  BarUett's  case,  33 ; 
acts  in  slander  trial,  43;  or- 
dered to  enforce  the  penalty 
in  slander  case,  51 ;  holds 
court  in  Northampton,  63 ;  re- 
corder of  the  court,  98  ;  to  re- 
ceive report  of  committee  on 
complaint  of  Margaret  Bliss, 
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HOLVOKE, 
S9  ;  county  ( 

messenger    from   Springfield 
church,   ISS  ;  referred  to,  36, 

Hqlyoke,  John,  clerk  of  court,  re- 
moval, 398  ;  Justice,  ib. 

Holyoke,  Capt.  Samuel,  name 
omitted  from  list  of  soldiers  in 
Fans  fight,  396,  note  ;  second 
in  command  at  Falls  fight, 
327  ;  kills  five  Indians,  328  ; 
commands  rear  guard,  330 ; 
takes  command  of  troops  af- 
ter death  of  Capt.  Turner,  331; 
death  of,  ■Hy.  and  note. 

Holyoke,  city  of,  385. 

Holyoke,  Mt.,  named,  3  ;  Dr.  Hol- 
land's origin  of  name  ques- 
tioned, IW,  note  ;  ai^ht  seers 
on  captured  by  Indians,  314 
and  note  1. 

Home  lots,  location  of  first,  17  ;  on 
the  east  and  west  ffl.des  of 
Pleasant  Street,  18  ;  jwsition 
of  those  first  occupied,  36 ; 
owners  on  Hawley,  Market, 
and  King  Streets,  tb.  ;  on 
Meeting  House  Hill,  37 ;  on 
Elm  Street,  38 ;  first  saJe  of, 
87  ;  an  equal  valuation  of,  188  ; 
new  regulations  for  granting 
in  1680, 375. 

Hooker,  Rev.  Mr.,  homestead,  311. 

Hoskins,  Ann,  111. 

Hoskins,  John,  referred  to.  111. 

HouBatoniu  Kiver,  Indiana  kiUed 
at,  846. 

House  of  Connection,  first  bwUt, 
473  ;  its  location,  474. 

How,  Thomas,  committee  on  Hat- 
field boundary,  451. 

Howard,  William,  Wilton's  ac- 
coont  book,  383 ;  killed  in 
FaUs  fight,  575. 

Hoyt,  Jonathan,  member  of  Capt. 
Wright's  scouting  party,  498, 


Hoyt,  Sarah,  marries  Ebenezer 
Nims,  540,  541 ;  released,  541. 

Hoyt's  History  Indian  Wars,  quo- 
ted, 307,  note  ;  326,  note  ;cited, 
838,  330  I  quoted,  344,  note  ; 
477,  note  ;  cited,  480,  481. 

Hubbard,  John  W., residence,  834, 
note. 

Hubbard.  Rev.  William,  narra- 
tive of  Indian  Wars,  quoted, 
339,  note  ;  340,  note  ;  245,  note; 
252,  note ;  cited,  266,  note : 
quoted,  307,  note ;  cited,  314, 


note  ;   quoted,  331,  note  ;  344, 

Huggina,  Margaret,  in  Canada,496. 

Hulburd,  Ann,  signs  church  cove- 
nant, 107. 

Hulbnrd,  John,  subscription  to 
Harvard  College,  573. 

Hulburd,  [Hulburt,  Hulbert]  Wil- 
liam [*1857-16B4],  petitions  for 
court,  32;  home  lot,  37;  ap- 
provea  petition  for  a  minister, 
59;  contributeslanii,78;  signs 
church  covenant,  107 ;  statis- 
tics, 145 ;  account  with  con- 
stable, 187 ;  400  acres  granted 
to,  468  ;  subscription  to  Har- 
vard College.  572,  573. 

Hulburt,  Benajah,  killed,  508. 

Hulburt's  Pond,  138. 

Hull,  Amoa,  referred  to,  533. 

Hunt,  John,  soldier  in  Queen  An- 
ne's War,  577. 

Hunt,  Jonathan  [1637-1691],  buys 
William  Clarke' slot,  88 ;  home 
lot,  38.  103,  131 ;  takes  free- 
man's oath,  99  ;  his  arrival, 
103  ;  a  cooper,  103 ;  land  grant, 
ib. ;  statistics,  146  ;  selectman 
in  1675,  378 ;  tithii^man,  373 ; 
builds  malt  house,  380 ;  com- 
mittee on  Springfield  bound- 
ary, 384 ;  committee  to  con- 
sider  ferry,  388  :  referred  to, 
411 ;  homestead  oa  Prospect 
Street,  413;  selectman  and 
deputj;,  414,  41B ;  depaty,  434 ; 
snbscription  to  Harvard  Col- 
lege, 672  -,  death  of,  414. 

Hunt,  Jonathan  j;i666-1738],  op- 
poses change  m  school  meth- 
ods, 437 ;  committee  for  seat- 
ing meeting  house,  561, 

Hunt's " 


Hunter,  William,  139. 

Hutchinson,  Alice,  signs  church 
covenant,  107. 

Hutchinson,  Capt.  Edward,  am- 
bassador to  the  Indiana,  347. 

Hutchinson,  Judah.  committee  to 
run  lines  in  dividing  com- 
mons, 550. 

Hutchinson,  Moses,  at  Pascom- 
mnck,  491 ;  himself  and  child 
killed,  495  and  note  3. 

Hutchinson,  Ralph  ;"1659-1708], 
home  lot,  38;  lot  on  South 
Street.  39  ;  arrives  in  1659,  re- 
quired to  jay  for  hia  home  lot, 
87  ;  to  provide  clapboards,  98 ; 
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takes  freeman's  oath,  99  ;  pro- 
teats  against  Eiving  away  se- 
questered land,  133 ;  statistics, 
146 ;  to  lielp  build  the  mill, 
169  ;  petitions  that  Beanett's 
punishment  may  be  remitted, 
181;  house  boraed  by  Indians, 
S«9 ;  location  of  war  grant, 
270 ;  war  grant,  313,  note  3. 
Hutchinson's  History  of  Massa- 
chusetts, cited,  301,  303,  note  ; 
qnoted,  245,  note  ;  cited,  254, 

Indian  Deed  of  Northampton,  10, 
11 ;  of  Capawonke,  55,  56. 

Indians,  fairly  treated,  9  :  few  set- 
tlements  in  Western  Massa- 
chusetts, ib. ;  of  the  Connec- 
ticut valley,  171 ;  friendly  to 
the  whites,  ib,  ;  regarded  as 
Pagans,  and  gained  nothing 
by  contact  with  the  whites, 
172 ;  their  food  and  improvi- 
dence, 173,  173  ;  they  detested 
labor,  173 ;  at  war  among 
themselves,  173,  174 ;  their 
war  parties  annoy  settlers, 
175  ;  apply  for  land  to  build  a 
fort  on,  176  jtheyoccupy  three 
forts  in  Northampton,  177 ; 
ordered  to  leave  their  fort,  tb. , 
note  2 ;  troublesome  neigh- 
bors, 178 ;  arrested  and  pon- 
ished  for  misdemeanors,  180 ; 
seldom  appeal  to  the  law,  182 ; 
selling  liqnor  to,  183,  183  ;  in 
constant  friction  with  the 
wbit«men,339;  first  fight  with 
in  the  valley,  252 ;  loss  at 
Springfield,  264;  mass  meet- 
ing of  tribes,  2B6 ;  display 
their  forces,  ib. ;  iJan  tneir 
campaign,  and  negotiate  for 
powder,  297,  298 ;  tribes  en- 
gaged in  the  attack  upon 
Northampton,  306 ;  number  of 
the  enemy,  309 ;  number  slain, 
310 ;  they  appear  before  Hat- 
field, 318 ;  and  again  encom- 
pass Northampton,  ib. ;  drive 
off  cattle  from  Hatfield  mead- 
ows, 325  ;  devise  an  attack 
upon  Hadley,  342 ;  establish  a 
camp  farther  up  the  river,  344 ; 
flee  to  the  westward,  346  ;  at- 
tack Dover  and  border  towns 
of  Maine,  401 ;  murders  in 
Hampshire  County,  ib.  ;  seen 
at  Squakeag,  405  ;  fifty  leave 


IRVING. 

Albany  bent  on  mischief,  ib. ; 
troublesome  in  Western  Mas- 
sachusetts, 431 ;  settle  near 
Deerfleld,  481,  433;  Major 
Pynchon  writes  to,  433 ;  their 
answer,  433,  434 ;  retnm  t  o 
Albany,  434  ;  outrage  by  at 
Deerfield,  ib. ;  attack  Brook- 
field,  435  ;  two  arrested,  but 
escape,  ib. ;  pursued  and  cap- 
tives rescued,  435-437 ;  hold 
conference  with  commission- 
ers at  Albany,  438;  attack 
Deerfield.  438,  439 ;  are  pur- 
sued, 439;  manyof  them  about 
Deerfield,  440;  capture  the 
Belding  family,  441 ;  Albany 
Indians  suspected  of  treach- 
ery, ib. ;  kill  Eichard  Church, 
ib. ;  four  are  arrested,  con- 
victed, and  two  shot,  44  3; 
complain  to  Gkivemor  of  New 
York  about  the  trial,  442.  443 ; 
attack  men  in  Hatfield  mead- 
ows, 443 ;  are  pursued,  443, 
444 ;  the  Iroquois  make  treaty 
with  French,  476;  Maine 
tribes  make  treaty  with  Eng- 
lish, iS.  ;  attack  Deerfield,  479; 
Penaske  Indians  attack  Pas- 
commuck,  491,  493  and  notes  ; 
in  famished  condition,  492 ;  at- 
tacked by  Capt.  Wright's 
party,  498,  499;  encampment 
at  Cowass  dispersed,  501,  503  ; 
French  and,  march  aeainst 
Northampton,  504 ;  expedition 
fails,  504, 505  ;  murders  by  fre- 
quent, 506,  507.  508,  509 ;  un- 
der De  Rouville  go  against 
Connecticut  valley,  510  ;  last 
raid  in  Queen  Anne's  War. 
513;  Cagnawaga  chiefs  not 
willing  to  permit  captives  to 
return,  540. 

Ingersoll,  John  [•1658-1684],  home 
lot,  37 ;  approves  petition  for 
a  minister,  59;  contributes 
land,  78  ;  signs  church  cove- 
nant, 107 ;  statistics,  145. 

Ingersoll,  Joseph,  killed,  577. 

Ingrabam,  Eichard,  subscription 
to  Harvard  College,  573. 

Inner  Commons,  137,  138 ;  snr- 
veyed,  548 ;  mentioned,  550. 

Ipswicn,  fined  for  non-payment  of 
tases,  397,  note. 

Irishmen,  their  grants,  I; 
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Jack,  servant  of  Samuel  Wolcott, 
3T6;  burns  Wm.  Clarke's 
house,  3T6,  S^^,  note  ;  vicious 
character,  376  ;  arreeted  and 
tried  ift.  ;  sentence,  377  ;  cost 
of  trial,  ib. 

James  II.,  succeeds  Charles  n., 
394  ;  flight  of.  3Sfl. 

Janes,  Abel,  fined,  391,  note:  op- 
poses change  in  school  meth- 
ods. 437  ;  in  Falls  fight,  574. 

Janes,  Benjamin,  atPascommnck, 
491 ;  captured,  but  escapes, 
493  ;  brings  news  of  disaster 
to  Northampton,  494;  fonr 
children  slain,  495  and  note  3  ; 
urife  tomahawked,  but  sur- 
vives, 496 ;  removes  to  Cov- 
entry, ib.  :  petitions  govern- 
ment tor  aid,  ib,,  not«. 

Janes.  Ebenezer,  killed,  259. 

Janes,  Ebenezer,  280.  383,  383. 

Janes,  Jonathan,  tilled,  250. 

Janes,  Joseph,  casts  lot  for  mead- 
ow  land,  58  ;  approves  the  pe- 
tition for  a  minister,  59  :  ata- 
tistics,  145. 

Janes,  Mary,  burial  place,  133. 

Janes,  Obadiah,  referred  to,  495, 
note  3. 

Janes,  Samuel,  at  Pascommuck, 
491 ;  himself,  wife,  and  three 
children  slain,  495,  and  note  3. 

Janes,  [Jane,  Jeamesj.  William, 
['1856-1690],  an  original  peti- 
tioner, 6  ;  home  lot.  18 ;  re- 
corder, 28  ;  petitions  for  court, 
33  ;  chosen  committee  to  Gen- 
eral Court,  S5:  engaged  to 
copy  old  town  records,  54 ; 
witness  to  deed  of  Capawonke, 
fl6:  recorder,  57;  approves 
tition  for  a  minister,  59  ;  ci 
tributes  land,  78  ;  on  a  c< 
mittee  to  measure  a  lot  for  the 
ministry,  81 ;  cleik  of  the 
writs,  M  ;  agns  church  cove- 
nant, 107 ;  burial  place  of  his 
wife,  135  ;  on  committee  to 
rectify  land  records,  136  ;  pro- 
teats  ^Mnst  giving  away  se- 
questered land,  138  ;  statistics, 
146 ;  engaged  to  teach  school, 
191 ;  biographical  sketch,  193, 
193 ;  antograph,  193  ;  an  en- 
gager at  Northfield,  338  ;  two 
sons  killed  at  Northfield,  256 ; 
refen-ed  to,  160 ;  subscription 
to  Harvard  College,  573  ;  death 
of,  414. 
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I  Janson,   William,    ri 

I  wheat,  190. 

:  Jaquish.  William,  383. 

I  Jeanes,  William,  see  Janes. 

Jennings,  "  Captivity,"  354  and  n. 
j  Jennings,  Joseph,  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  490,  note  3. 
Jennings,  Stephen,  wife  and  two 
I  children  taken  by  Indians,  353; 

1  determines   to   redeem    cap- 

i  tives,  353  ;  journey  to  Canada, 

and  discovery  of  the  prison- 
[  ers,  ib. ;  a  child  bom,  354  ;  ar- 

rival home,   ift.  ;   removes  to 
Brookfield,  t6.,  note. 
j  Jesuits,  referred  to.  513,  585.  540. 
I  Job,  sent  out  as  a  spy,  398. 
/  Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies, 
I  quoted,  37.  note  ;  870,  notes. 

'  Jones,  Benoni,  at  Pascommuck, 
491;  house  fortified,  492; 
burned,  493 ;  himself  and  two 
children  dain,  495  and  note  3  ; 
indentured  to  William  Clarke, 
ib.,  note  2  ;  referred  to,  513. 
Jones,  Esther,  wife  of  Benoni, 
carried  to  Canada,  and  dies 
there,  496 ;  mentioned,  513. 
Jones,  Griffith,  referred  bo,  495, 

note  3. 
Jones,  John,  wounded,  333. 
Jones,Margaret,  hanged  for  witch- 
craft, 237. 
Jones,   Pelatiab,     indentured    to 
William  Holton  Jr.,  495,  n.  3. 
Joseph,  son  of  Uncas,  350. 
Judd,  Rev.  Jonathan,  referred  to, 

364,  note. 
Judd,  Samnel,  statistics,  147. 
Judd,  Sylvester,  doubts  statement 
of  Indian  loss,  353,  383 ;  sug- 
gestion of,  391,  note ;    state- 
ment   concerning    burying 
ground,  546,  note :  referred  to, 
399,    note  ;  306,  note  3 ;   343, 
note ;  503,  note. 
Jndd  MSS.,  quoted,  235,  note  ;  ci- 
ted, 336,  338  ;  quoted,  365,  886; 
note ;  cited,  410  ;  quoted,  423, 
note;    cited,    437,    447,   486; 
quoted,  490,  note  ;  494,  notes; 
496,   note ;    497,   note ;    cited, 
501  ;  quoted,  503,  note ;  cited, 
528  ;  quoted,  571. 
Jndd,  Thomas,  statistics,  147. 

Keet,  Francis,  soldier,  574. 
Kellogg,  James,  388,  note. 
Kelto^,  Joseph,  sent  by  govern- 
ment to  Canada,  490. 
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KellOj^,  Lieat.  JoKeph,  ferryman, 
388  and.  note;  to  provide  boats 
and  accommodations,  389. 

Kellogg,  Sergt.  Joseph,  337. 

KeU<^^,  Martin  Jr.,  escapes  and 
reaches  I>eerfield,  481 ;  acta  as 
interpreter,  488 ;  goes  to  Can- 
ada with  commiBsioners,  536, 

KidneSB,  an  Indian,  killed,  506. 

King,  Benjamin,  ip  Capt,  Wright's 
scouting  expedition,  444,  note. 

King,  David,  soldier,  577, 

King,  John  []62S-n031,  attends 
firiit  meeting  of  planters,  13 ; 
home  lot,  19,  S6_;  approves  pe- 
tition for  a  minister,  59  ;  con- 
tributes land,  78 ;  settled  on 
King  Street,  93 ;  mgne  church 
covenant,  107  ;  a  tanner,  115 ; 
statistics,  146 ;  to  help  build 
the  mill,  169 ;  agrees  to  main- 
tain a  bridge  to  the  mill,  170 ; 
committee  to  settle  Mr.  Stod- 
dard, 211 ;  saw  mill  privilege 
granted  to,  221 ;  member  of 
committee  on  military  affairs, 
27S,  378;  signs  petition  for 
garrison  274;  selectman  in 
1675, 378 ;  signs  letter  to  Ctonn- 
cil,  819 ;  on  committee  to  re- 
establish highways,  357 ;  mine 
owner,  360 ;  first  tithingman, 
373;  committee  on  Spring- 
field boundary,  384 ;  delegate 
to  Genera!  Court,  400  ;  ques- 
tions Pynchon's  authority,  408 
and  not* ;  not  an  officer  in 
1686,  ib. ;  brings  order  to  re- 
organize militia,  404 ;  charged 
with  disorder  by  Cook,  406 ; 
Pynchon's  statement  concern- 
ing, 407 ;  chosen  delegate,  403; 
bnngs  suit  against  town,  408, 
409  and  note ;  confirmed  as 
lieutenant,  410  ;  committee  to 
lay  out  fortifications,  413; 
bouse  on  King  Street,  ib. ; 
deputy,  438;  opposes  change 
in  school  methotts,  437  ;  writes 
to  government  about  Indians 
near  Deerfield,  433  ;  i>etitions 
comt  for  fairer  division  of 
plunder,  488 ;  overseer  of  poor, 
454 ;  goes  with  4  scouting  par- 
ty, 498,  note ;  committee  to 
consider  method  of  dividing 
commons,  549 ;  subscription 
to  Harvard  College,  571 ;  in 
Falls  fight,  574 ;  referred  to, 
405,411, 525, note,  529,584,554. 
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King,  Lieut.  John,  577. 

King,  Sary,  agns  church  cove- 
nant, 107. 

King,  Sergt.,  280. 

King,  William,  opposes  change  in 
school  methods,  437 ;  sent  as 
guard  to  Albany,  445  ;  in  King 
William's  War,  575. 

"Kin^  Philip's  War,"  238-348; 
ongin  of  name,  389 ;  results 
of  in  winter  of  1675,  393. 

King  Street,  91 ;  named  from  John 
King,  98  ;  line  of  fortiScation 
crossed,  277  ;  brick  yard,  383. 

King  William,  new  charter,  423 ; 
death  of,  475. 

King  William's  War,  429-445, 

Kingsley,  C.  B.,  residence,  371. ' 

Kingsley,  Ebenezer,  575. 

Kingsley,  Enos  ['1 659-1708],  home 
Tot,  89 ;  required  to  pay  for  hia 
home  lot,  87 ;  statistics,  146 ; 
appointed  bailiff,  161 ;  to  help 
build  the  mill,  169 ;  dama^ 
awarded  to,  179 ;  account  with 
constable,  187;  makes  a  mo- 
tion for  a  bridge  over  Mil] 
Biver,  188  ;  house  burned  by 
Indiana,  369 ;  war  grant,  313, 
note  3  ;  empowered  to  sue  Mr, 
Stevens  for  wheat,  378 ;  op- 
poses change  in  school  meth- 
ods, 427;  on  committee  to  bnild 
foot  bridge  over  Mill  River, 
453;  overseer  of  the  poor, 
454 :  committee  to  consider 
method  of  dividing  commons, 
549 ;  subscription  to  Harvard 
College,  671 ;  referred  to,  463. 

Kingsley,  George,  heirs  of,  89. 

Kirk,  Col.  Percy,  appointed  Gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts,  893  ; 
referred  to,  394. 

Kirbland,  Major  Harvey,  home- 
stead, 76. 

Kneeland,  F.  N.,  residence,  170, 

La  Chassaque,  Seignoir  de,  re- 
ferred to,  577. 

Lamb,  Joshua,  house  burned,  377. 

Lamb's  Wire  Mills,  39. 

Lampancho,  sells  Capawonke,  55. 

Lampanchns,  alias  Cax>awoiike,  70. 

Lancaster,  attacked,  299;  new 
■way  from  proposed,  876. 

Land  Grants,  restrictions  concern- 
ing, 319. 

Land,  payments  for,  22;  records 
before  1657,  23;  meadow, 
placed   at    disposal  of  Mr. 
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Mather,  77,  78 ;  rectification  of 
records,  120. 

Land  titles,  rules  regarding,  34. 

LangBbury,  Joshua,  killed,  575. 

Langton,  [Lanltton] ,  George 
[•1856-1676],  home  lot,  36  ;  re 
lerred  to,  46 ;  approves  peti 
tion  fo:;  e.  miulBter,  59  ;  con 
tribnteB  land,  78  ;  signs  church 

Bcriptio 
-„J,  571. 
Langton,  Hannah,  witness  in  slan- 
der trial,  4S;  signs  church  cov- 
enant, 107. 
Langton,  Samuel,  fined,  391,  note, 
I^gton,  Thomas,  referred  to,  119. 
Last  Division,  commons,  31, 
Lathrop,  [Lothrop]  Capt,  Thomas, 
at  Brookfleld,  360  ;  determines 
to  disarm  Indians  by  force, 
251 ;  pursues  the  enemy  and 
ia  ambushed,  352 ;  ordered  to 
bring  away  wheat  from  Deer- 
field,  ia  kUled,  260  ;  Wilton's 
account   book,    280,  383 ;  re- 
ferred to,  111,  356  note,   263, 

Lawrence,  Thomas,  at  Brookfield. 
435  ;  referred  to,  486 ;  kUled 
by  Indiana,  437. 

Lead  Mine,  Northampton,  discov- 
ered, 358 ;  mining  company 
formed,  360 ;  contract  made 
for  working,  ib. ;  one  hundred 
acres  of  land  granted  the  com- 
pany, 361 ;  its  location,  ift, ;  it 
is  abandoned,  363 ;  Thomas 
Bow's  description  of  it,  364 ; 
mining  operations  described, 
364,  865;  persons  fined  for 
working  Sunday  in,  365,  note ; 
work  proceeds  under  a  new 
company,  866 ;  visit  of  Prof. 
Silliman  to,  866,  367 ;  passes 
into  other  hands,  367 ;  leaeed 
to  Cornish  miners,  ib.  ;  report 
on  by  Prof.  'J.  D.  Whitney, 
367,  868;  other  changes  in 
ownership,  368,  36fl;  finally 
abandoned,  369. 

Le  Beau,  Madame,  daughter  of 
Richard  Otia,  captive,  marries 
in  Canada,  488  ;  afterwards 
marries  Thomas  Baker,  488, 
486 ;  her  escape  from  CMiada, 
489 ;  baptized  into  Pnritan 
faith,  ib. ;  goes  to  Canada  to 
obtain  her  children,  490 ;  re- 
ceives £30,  ib. ;  keeps  public 


LYMAN. 

house  in  Dover,  ib. ;  priests 
endeavor  to  win  her  back  to 
Canada,  491 ;  dies  in  Dover, 
ib. ;  referred  to,  540. 

Le  Clair,  rescues  Thos.  Baker,  486. 

Lecture,  weekly,  town  meeting  on 
lectnre  day,  137 ;  its  origin, 
ib.,  note. 

Lee,  Walter  [*1657-1717],  home 
lot,  36  ;  approves  petition  for 
a  minister,  59 ;  vs.  Edward  El- 
mer, 66  ;  contributes  land,  78 ; 
statistics,  146. 

Leeds,  Constable,  281. 

Leeds,  Joseph,  signs  chnrch  cove- 
nant, 107;  statistics,  147; 
damages  awarded  to,  179 ;  sub- 
scription to  Harvard  College, 
573. 

LeflBngwell,  Lieut.,  ordered  to 
Windsor  for  provisions,  343. 

LeMoyne,MadameMairyAnne,577 

Levens,  James,  killed,  352. 

Leverett,  Gov.,  negotiates  for  re- 
turn of  prisoners,  340 ;  gives 
letters  to  Waite  and  Jennings, 
853 ;  death  of  393. 

Lewis,  Thomas,  home  lot,  130 ; 
sold  home  lot  to  Matthew 
Clesson,  139;  statistics,  147; 
to  help  build  the  mill,  169 ; 
referred  to,  131,  313,  note  1. 

Lewis,  William,  jnrjTuan,  98 ;  as- 
signed the  service  of  Robert 
Williams,  id.  ;  deputy,  155. 

Licfcingwater,  name  applied  to 
part  of  Mill  River,  461  andn3. 

Lignor,  nnlawfol  sale  of  to  In- 
dians, 183, 183. 

Little  Division,  commons,  137. 

Livingstone,  Capt.  John,  sent  to 
ransom  prisoners,  484. 

LobdeU,  Simon,  to  pay  Indian 
award,  179. 

Long   Division,    • 

surveyed,  548 ;  i    .  ... 

Longmeadow,  people   tilled,  814. 

Loomia  &  Dailey,  tenement,  66. 

Lovefield,  a  division  of  the  com- 

Luiaigneyde,  Capt., commands  es- 
cort furnished  for  Waite  and 
Jennings,  853. 

Lyman,  Ensign  Benjamin,  trustee 
to  distribute  loans  in  1731, 
563;  in  Queen  Anne's  War, 
577 ;  death  of.  564. 

Lyman,  Caleb,  goes  against  In- 
dians at  Cowass,  501 ;  bis  ac- 
count of  the  raid,  501-503 ;  re- 
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LYMAN. 

■warded  by  court,  503  ;  abetch 
of  his  life,  ib.,  note;  fears  for 
bis  safety,  504 ;  referred  to, 
534  ;in Queen  Anne'sWar.S'IT. 

Lyman,  Dorcas,  signs  church  cov- 
enant, 107, 

Lyman,  E.  H.  E.,  homestead,  39. 

Lyman,  Eliaa,  referred  to,  493 ; 
buys  one-half  saw  mill  of 
Abijah  "Wait,  545. 

Lyman,  Elizabeth,  fined,  391,note ; 
subscription  to  Harvard  Col- 
lege, 573. 

Lyman,  Gen.,  homestead,  413. 

Lyman,  Gideon,  purchases  dogs, 
477,  note. 

Lyman,  Hannah,  391. 

Lyman,  Hepzibah,  signs  church 
covenant,  107. 

Lyman,  John,  buys  in  part  the 
Mather  homeslsad,  76,  313 ; 
opposes  change  in  school  meth- 
oSe,  437. 

Lyman,  [Limon]  John  [1633-1690], 
home  lot,  18;  committee  to 
build  first  meeting  house,  S5  ; 
contributes  land,  78;  freeman, 
86 ;  chosen  way  vrarden,  89  ; 
townsman,  94;  mill  trench 
crossed  bis  lot,  96  ;  juryman, 
98 ;  signs  church  covenant, 
107  i  statistics,  145  ;  to  help 
build  the  mill,  169  ;  appointed 
to  confer  with  the  Indians, 
176 ;  ordered  to  collect  delin- 
quent taxes,  190;  committee 
to  settle  Mr,  Stoddard,  211 ; 
chosen  tax  commissioner,  318 ; 
member  of  committoe  on  mil- 
itary affairs,  373,  378 ;  signs 
petition  of  military  commit- 
tee, 374  ;  signs  letter  to  Coun- 
cil, 319  ;  in  command  at  Falls 
fight,  337  ;  mine  owner,  860  ; 
sells  shares  in  mine  to  Heze- 
kifib  Usher,  361 ;  tithingman, 
373 ;  in  Falls  fight,  57*  ;  death 
of,  414 ;  referred  to,  138,  503, 

Lyman,  John,  575. 

Lyman,  Jndge  Joseph,  referred 
to,  494  note  3  ;  homestead  re- 
ferred to,  554. 

Lyman,  Moses,  buys  in  part  the 
Mather  homestead,  76,  313. 

Lyman,  Richard  [HartfordJ  re- 
ferred to,  358,  note. 

Lyman,  Richard,  [*1658-1663], 
home  lot,  18;  recorder  of  lands, 
33,31;  committee  to  build  first 
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meeting  house,  35 ;  records 
contract  for  same,  36 ;  mem- 
ber first  board  of  townsmen, 
38,  56  ;  chosen  measurer  and 
recorder  of  land,  35  ;  commit- 
tee to  transcribe  town  records, 
53 ;  commissioner  for  holding 
court  at  Springfield,  66;  se- 
lectman, 67  ;  commissioner, 
ib. ;  appointed  commissioner 
and  selectman  by  the  court, 
68 ;  signs  petition  for  abate- 
ment of  t^ee,  73 ;  re-elected 
townsman,  73 ;  contributes 
land,  78 ;  townsman,  94 ;  mill 
trench  crossed  his  lot,  96 ;  his 
heirs  receive  compensat  i  o  n 
for  damage  from  trench,  97  ; 
signs  church  covenant,  107 ; 
sttitisticB,  145 ;  daughter  Han- 
nah before  the  court,  391. 
Lyman,  Richard,  mine  owner,  360; 
saw  mill  site  granted  to,  878 ; 
subscription  to  Harvard  Col- 
lege, 573. 
Lyman,  Richard,  wonnded,  489. 
Lyman,  Robert,  home  lot,  36  ;  ap- 
proves petition  for  a  minister, 
59 ;  contribntes  land,  78  ;  sta- 
tistics, 145  ;  discovers  a  lead 
mine,  358 ;  biographical  no- 
tice of,  358,  note  ;  referred  to, 
859,  369;  mine  owner,  360; 
receives  a  cow  from  Col. 
Pynchon  for  inform  a  t  i  on 
about  the  mine.  863  ;  subscrip- 
tion to  Harvard  College,  573. 
Lyman,  Seth,  sells  part  of  Mather 

homestead,  76. 
Lyman,  Ensign  Thomas,  commit- 
tee to  erect  poor  house.  473 ; 
committee  to  consider  method 
of  dividing    commons.    549 ; 
subscription  to  Harvard  Col- 
lege. 571. 
Lyman,  Thomas,  fined,  391.  note  ; 
site  for  saw  mill  granted,  378 ; 
and  William  Holton  burn  a 
kiln  of  brick,  383;  subscrip- 
tion to  Harvard  College,  573, 
Lyman,  Thomas.  575. 
LjTnan,  Wait.  858,  note. 
Lyon,  Thomas,  killed,  575. 
Luther,  Martin,  referred  to,  337,  n. 

Mackat,  Charles,  referred  to,  337. 

McCallum,  A.,    homestead,   103; 

mentioned.  413. 
MoOteeny,  Thomas,  member   of 
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MoINTOSH. 

Capt.  Wright's  scouting  party, 
488,  note. 

Mclntoah,  Mary,  killed,  507. 

McBenna],  James,  killed,  309. 

Main  Street,  home  lots  on,  38 ;  a 
first  highway,  91  ;  part  of 
county  road,  164, 

Maine,  war  commenced  in,  M9 ; 
part  of  the  "  Royal  Province 
of  New  England,"  393 ;  depu- 
ties from,  395;  border  towns 
in  attacked,  401 ;  Province  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  433 ;  ex- 
pedition against,  439 ;  peace 
with  Indians  in,  476. 

Malt  houses,  first  built,  380. 

Manchester,  Vt.,  rendezvous  of 
Indian  tribes,  396. 

Manhan  Lead  Co.,  purchase  mines 
of  Manhan  Silver  Lead  MiU' 
ing  Co.,  869  ;  estate  advertised 
to  be  sold  for  taxes,  ib. 

Manhan  Meadow,  23,  54,  461,  463, 

Manhan  Eiver,    fulling  mill  on, 

379,  note ;  Joseph  Hawley's 
lot  on,  385 ;  bridge,  386  ;  com 
mill  on,  387  ;  bridge  to  be  re- 
paired, 431, 

Manhan  Silver  Lead  Mining  Com- 
pany buys  mines,  368 ;  sells 
■Southampton  mines  to  Thos. 
E.  Hastings,  ib. ;  deeds  the 
rest  to  Manluin  Lead  Co.,  869. 

Maple  Street,  swamp,  39. 

March,  Col.,  commands  arm  y 
against  Port  Eoyal,  511. 

Maria,  a  negress,  377. 

Market  Street,  mentioned,  91,  413. 

Marks,  Joseph,  prisoner,  439,  note. 

Marlboro,  assaulted,  SIS ;  Capt. 
Henchman  at,  341. 

Marsh,  Hepziba,  subscription  to 
Harvard  College,  573. 

Marsh,  John,  signs  church  cove- 
nant, 107  :  statistics,  147  ;  sub- 
scription to  Harvard  College, 
571. 

Marsh,  Jonathan,  snhscription  to 
Harvard  CoUege,  573. 

Marshall,  Lydia,  referred  to,  110. 

Marshall,  Mary,  223,  note. 

Marshall,  Capt.  Samael,  statistics, 
147  ;  at  David  "Wilton's,  353  ; 
subscription  to  Harvard  Col- 
lege, 573  ;    referred    to,    111, 

380,  531. 

Marsb^,  Samnel,  soldier,  575. 
Mar^field,  Samuel,  juryman,  98 ; 

conipltuned  of  by  Indians,  182; 

committee,  on  boundary,  384. 


Mason, at  Brookfield,  435 ; 

referred  to,  436,  437. 

Mason,  Clemence,  signs  church 
covenant,  107. 

Mason,  Capt.  John,  dispatched  in 
search  of  food,  3  and  note ; 
History  of  Pequod  War,  quo- 
ted, io.,  note;  commands 
first  company  of  horsemen  in 
Connecticut,  415. 

Mason,  Capt.  John,  referred  to, 
110 ;  to  lead  Indians  to  Nono- 
tucb,  360;  WUton's  account 
book,  281  and  note. 

Mason,  Neccolas,  288. 

Mason,  Samuel,  subscription  to 
Harvard  College,  571 ;  killed 
at  Wequamps,  353. 

Mason,  Thomas,  home  lot,  iS,  31 ; 
buys  improvements  of  Wil- 
liam Branch,  80  ;  approves  pe- 
tition for  a  minister,  59;  chos- 
en measurer,  71 ;  contributes 
land,  78 ;  statistics,  115  ;  dam- 
ages awarded  to,  179  ;  his  ac- 
count as  constable,  189,  190; 
subscription  to  Harvard  Col- 
lege, 571 ;  referred  to,  43,  253. 

Massachusetts,  no  witches  burned 
in,  337 ;  quota  of  troops  in 
1675,  359;  furnishes  five  hun- 
dred men,  340,  341 ;  war  ends 
in,  349  ;  reward  for  captives, 
355 ;  controversy  with  Eng- 
land, 392 ;  charter  annulled, 
393;  property  of  Charles  H., 
ib. ;  old  system  of  government 
continued,  394 ;  representa- 
tives, 895 ;  election  in  1686,  tb. ; 
former  government  resumed, 
399 ;  militia  reorganized  and 
old  officers  reinstated,  403 ; 
the  government  of  financially 
crippled,  419 ;  issues  bills  of 
credit,  ib.  ;  coins  money  in 
1653,  ib. ;  abates  tax  if  paid  in 
money,  430;  new  charter 
granted,  and  new  government 
established,  433 ;  sends  troops 
to  Albany,  439,  note  :  eijwdi- 
tion  against  Port  Royal,  430 ; 
assists  in  attack  on  Quebec, 
ib. ;  raises  troops  for  defense, 
tb. ;  sends  commissioners  to 
treat  with  Indians,  438 ;  cost 
of  expeditions  to  Canada,  513 ; 
of  Qneen  Anne's  War 


513. 


319 ;  cited,  486. 


quoted. 
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MASSACHUSETTS, 

MaSBachueetts  Historical  Collec- 
tions, cited,  175,  note ;  303, 
note ;  quoted,  399,  note  i. 

MaBSB«basett8,  Recordaof.qnoted, 
2(H,note ;  323,  note  ;  871, notes; 
373,  notes ;  cited,  385,  note. 

Mafisaeoit,  339,  240. 

Mather,  Cotton,  tribute  to  Eleazar 
Matlier,  204 ;  opposed  to  Stod- 
dardeanism,  314 ;  statement 
abont  Mary  Webster,  286; 
qnoted,  340,  note ;  Magnalia, 
quoted,  344,  note, 

Matner,  Rev.  Eleazar,  invited  to 
settle,  74,  76 ;  accepts  call,  75 ; 
Kranted  meadow  land,  a  borne 
lotandhonEe,  a. ;  homestead, 
70 ;  land  contributed  for  him 
to  diatribute,  77,  "78:  "be- 
queathes "  the  land,  79 ;  infln- 
encGS  emi^ation,  80 ;  salary, 
81, 206 ;  mill  trencli  crossed  ms 
lot,  96 ;  chosen  pastor,  105  ; 
dismissed  from  Dorchester 
church,  ib. ;  signs  church  cov- 
enant, 107 ;  donates  part  of  his 
salary  to  pay  Mr.  Eliot,  133  ; 
statistics,  146;  signs  address 
to  General  Court,  157 ;  his 
death,  199;  biographical 
sketch  of,  199-309  ;  early  life, 
199 ;  finds  town  quarreling, 
200  ;  member  of  synod,  201 : 
letter  to  Mr.  Davenport,  301, 
803  ;  opposes  decision  of  sy- 
nod, 308 ;  letter  concerning 
non-conformists,  208 ;  results 
of  his  labors,  ib. ;  sermons 
published,  204 ;  Cotton  Math- 
er's and  Jonathan  Edwards' 
tributes  to,  ib. ;  autograph, 
206  ;  family,  ib. ;  inventory  of 
estate,  ib. ;  order  of  the  court 
about  estate,  305,  206 ;  a  far- 
mer, 207;  fire  wood,  ib.; 
homestead  sold,  313 ;  referred 
to,  83,  111,  113,  115.  116,  117, 
123,  134,  note,  148,  149,  note, 
155,  163,  210,  213,  315,  386, 
note,  416. 

Mather,  Eliakim.  referred  to,  305, 

Mather,  Esther  [Mrs.  Eleazar], 
signs  church,  covenant,  107 ; 
appointed  administratrix  of 
her  husband's  estate,  206 ; 
marries  Rev.  Solomon  Stod- 
dard, 311 ;  referred  to,  306,213. 

Mather,  Eunice,  205. 

Mather,  Increase,  opposes  decision 
of    Synod,  201;   antagonizes 


MEItlEL. 

Stoddaideanism,  314 ;  referred 

to,  199,  304,  236.  note,  389. 
Mather, Bev,  !aicfaard,coimBe1ahis 

son  Increi^e,  304 ;  referred  to, 

117, 199,  301. 
Mather,  Warham,  referred  to,  117, 

305  ;    school -master,   386   and 
■     Northfield, 


Matthews,  John,  49,  50. 

Maudsley,  Lieut.,  referred  to,  478. 

Maverick's  notice  of  NorUiamp- 
ton,  4,  note. 

Maynard's  Hoe  Shop,  170,  379. 

Meadow,  Lieut,  Wilton's,  385 ; 
skirmish  at,  494  and  note  3. 

Meadows,  divisions,  names  of,  21, 
23 ;  niles  for  dividing,  32 ; 
fencing,  41 ;  second  fencing  of, 
134;  divisions  of  fence,  124, 
125  ;  Bailiffs  chosen,  161 ;  or- 
ders concerning  swine  and 
horses  in,  194 ;  fine  for  leaving 
gate  open,  317 ;  regulations 
about  free  feeding  m,  457 ; 
new  regulations  for  fencing, 
531-533. 

Measurers  of  Land,  their  wages, 
57  ;  three  times  chosen,  71, 

Medfleld,  attacked,  299. 

Meekins,  Thomas,  contract  for 
building  mill,  169, 

Meeting  House,  first  one  ordered, 
35 ;  location  and  internal  ar- 
rangement, 82,  83  ;  another  in 
agitation,  93 ;  second  one,  its 
position  and  description,  130, 
131 ;  appropriation  to  build, 
and  rate  ordered,  130, 131 ;  to 
be  decently  seated,  131,  133 ; 
donaer  windows  in,  131,  note 
1 ;  instructions  to  seating  com- 
mittee, 133,  133  ;  intenor  of, 
123  ;  galleries  built,  123,  124 ; 
order  to  fortify  the,  355 ;  bell 
purchased  for,  878 ;  great  dis- 
order in,  465 ;  seating  the,  516  ; 
"dignifjdng"  the  meeting,  ib. 
and  note  ;  permanent  seating 
committee  chosen,  517  ;  sexton 
appointed,  544 ;  new  seating 
committee  chosen,  560,  561. 

Memorial  HaU,  mentioned,  554. 

Mendon,  attacked,  347,  399. 

Menownet,  reports  concerning  In- 
dian losses,  363,  310.   ■ 

"  Merchant  of  Boston,"'  pamphlet 
by,  quoted,  340,  note  ;  cited, 
396,  note ;  qnoted,  397,  note. 

Meriel,  Father,  577. 
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MERRY. 

Merry,  ComelinB,  grant,  138 ;  mar- 
riage and  residence,  139 ;  sen- 
teaced  by  the  court,  tb.,  note 
1;  statistics,  147;  account 
for  killing  a  wolf,  190 ;  sub- 
Bcription  to  Harvard  College, 
672  ;  in  Falls  flght,  674. 

Merry'8  Meadow,  Hortlifield,  139. 

Metacome,  named  Philip,  340. 

Middlehorongh,  asaaulted,  348. 

Middle  Meadow,  23;  hill  men- 
tioned, 379. 

Milford,  meeting  house,  121,  n.  1. 

Militia,   Northampton,    dispute 


!    of,     ' 


3-410  ; 


organization  of,  403 ;  old 
cars  re-inBt»ted,  404 ;  Pome- 
roy's  account  of  the  trouble, 
tft.  ;  now  officers  chosen,  40B. 

Mill,  foiling,  site  for,  granted  in 
1683, 379 ;  in  EaBthampton.37fl, 
note  ;  site  for,  granted,  496. 

Mill,  Indians  attempt  to  bum,  371. 

Mill  Lot,  on  Main  Street,  39. 

Mill  River,  home  lote  south  of,  39 ; 
bridge  voted,  130 ;  bridge  in 


miU  on,  379.  387. 
foot  bridge  ordered,  453 ;  flood 
in  ie9J,  453  and  note;  its 
course,  461 ;  origin  of  name, 
t&.  and  note  1 ;  overflow  of 
canses  great  damage,  463; 
mouths  of  gutters  stopped, 
ib. ;  bridge  at  Kingsley's  gate, 
468 ;  floods  in,  618  ;  its  course 
changed,  518-534 ;  new  chan- 
nel, 530  ;  land  in  old  bed  sold, 
634  ;  tradition  con  earning 
change  of  course,  ib.,  note. 

Mill  Trench,  its  course,  96  ;  was 
Mill  Elver  tnmed  into?  533. 

Miller,  Abram,  cow-keeper,  568. 

Miller,  Goodvfife,  fined,  183,  note. 

Miller,  John,  killed,  575. 

Miller,  John,  killed,  364. 

MOler.  Wmiam  r»1655-1690],  an 
original  petitioner,  6  ;  attends 
first  meeting  of  planters,  13; 
home  lot,  10,  86  ;  member  of 
first  board  of  townsmen,  38, 
66  ;  grant  of  swamp,  39 ;  ap- 
proves petition  for  a  minister, 
59;  deputy  constable,  71 ;  con- 
tribntes  land,  78;  protests 
against  giving  away  seques- 
tered land,  133  ;  statistics,  146; 
account  with  as  constable,  187; 
death  of,  414  ;  referred  to,  18, 


MOSELEY. 

Miller's  Lion's  Den,  position  of, 
30,  note  1. 

Mills,  Com,  location  and  builders 
of  first,  95  ;  its  sale,  9S  ;  new 
one  in  agitation,  168;  agree- 
ment with  builders,  169 ;  Wil- 
liam Clarke  proposes  to  re- 
move second  mill,  170 ;  burn- 
ed, ib,;  burglarized.  178; 
bnilt  in  1877  and  1678,  379 ; 
highway  to,  *. ;  Bartlett's, 
387  ;  on  west  side  of  Mill  Riv- 
er, 390 ;  new  road  to,  ib. 

Mills,  Saw,  first  in  the  colony,  36, 
note ;  first  grants  for,  321 ; 
site  granted  in  1681,  378;  on 
Mill  River,  387,  390;  site 
granted  to  Benjamin  Stebbius, 
544,546. 

Ministers,  were  farmers,  307  ;  sup* 

Slied  with  fire  wood,  ib. ;  their 
uties,  307,  308  ;  men  of  supe- 
rior education,  309 ;  salary, 
method  of  payment,  435. 

Minister's  Lot,  sequestered,  19 ; 
part  selected  for  burial  pur- 
poses, 546,  646. 

Miraek,  Thomas,  jaryman,  66, 

Mohawks,  of  the  Iroquois  family, 
9 ;  allied  against  the  Mohe- 
gans,  174 ;  are  defeated,  tb. 
treat  with  the  English,  ib. 
defeat  the  Pocnmtocks,  176 
kill  an  English  lad,  178 ;  make 
restitution.  179 ;  sack  Indian 
camp,  844 ;  did  they  flght 
against  Philip ?  ib.,  note; 
treaty  made  with,  356. 

Mobegans,  fight  other  tribes,  174. 

Monmonth  rebellion,  393,  394,  395. 

Montague,  Peter,  sewer  commis- 
sioner, 519  ;  asks  pay  for  ser- 
vices, 534. 

Montgomery,  part  of  Northamp- 
ton, 13. 

Montigny,  i^jieur  de,,  leads  attack 
upon  Pascommuck,  491  and 
note  ;  referred  to,  493. 

Montreal,  esifedition  against,  51!. 

Moody,  William,  burned  by  In- 
dians, 498.  499. 

Moore,  Dea.,  furnishes  bread,  343. 

More,  Benoni,  a  member  of  Capt. 
Wright's  scouting  party,  444, 

Moseley,  Capt.  Samuel,  reports 
at  Biookfield,  350  ;  at  Hadley, 
360 ;  attacks  Indians  at 
"  Bloody  Brook,"  360,  361 ;  at 
Hatfield,  363,  364 ;  reports  In- 
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MOXON. 

dian  signs  about  Hatfield,  365 ; 
repulses  the  Indians,  366 ;  or- 
dered to  march  against  the 
Nipmacks,  874  ;  in  Narragan- 
Bett  expedition,  394  ;  ordered, 
to  Hatfield,  805  :  recommends 
use  of  dogs,  478,  note  1 ;  re- 
ferred to,  296,  313,  332,  346, 
478,  note  1. 

Moxon,  Eev.  Mr.,  referred  to,  49. 

Mt.  Hope,  King  Philip's  head- 
qiiarters  at,  346  ;  slain  at,  347. 

Muddy  Brook,  see  Bloody  Brook. 

Miidge,  Micah,  atatiatics,  147. 

Munden,  Mary,  fiaed,  391,  note. 

Munson,  Capt.  Thomas,  281. 

Nammoleck,  signs  deed  of  North- 
ampton, 11. 
Narragansetta,    9;   quarrel   with 
the   Mohegane,    174;   treaty 
with,  246,  347  ;  an  expedition 
is  organized  against,  298,  394 ; 
their  winter  qnarters,  394 ;  aa- 
sanlt  and  capture  of  their  fort, 
394,  295 ;  the  trihe  dispersed, 
395 ;  gather  at  a  maaa  meeting 
of  tribea,  396 ;  open  the  cam- 
paign of  1676,  399  ;  join  in  at- 
tack on   Nortliampton,  306; 
refuse  to  make  peace,  331. 
Narrative   of   Commissdoners  of 
Plymouth,  quoted,  244,  note  1. 
Nash,  Eliza,  referred  to,  418. 
Nash,  John,  referred  to,  418. 
Naahway,  new  route  through,  88. 
Newberry,    Capt.    Beujamm,  ar- 
rivea  at  Northampton,    337 ; 
letter  to  Connecticut  Cotmcil, 
337,  338 ;   attempta  to  succor 
Hatfield,  339;  letter  quoted, 
ib. ;   reports  Indians  about 
Hadley,  340 ;  sent  from  Con- 
nectic«t,  483. 
New  England,  early  schooling  in, 
191 ;  early  method  of  calling 
meetings  in,  378,  note ;  days 
of  home  manufacture  in,  379  ; 
beer,  common    beverage  in, 
380 ;  Boyal  Province  of,  393 ; 
Audroa,  governor  of,  395 ;  An- 
droB,  tour  of,  396  ;  fits  out  ex- 
peditions against  Port  Boyal, 
511,  513. 
New  England  Hist,  and  G^i.  Reg- 
ister, quoted,  4,  note ;  citeii, 
355,  488,  586. 
New  England,  Present  State  of, 
quoted,  366,  note ;  397,  note ; 
cited, 310, note;  quoted, 339,n. 
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NONOTUCK. 

New  Hampshire,  part  of  Boyal 
Province  ofNew  England,  393; 
nine  deputies  in  house  of  as- 
aembly,  395. 
New  Haven,  Warham  Mather  re- 
New  Jersey,  sends  commissioners 
to  treati  with    Indians,  488 ; 
dt^s  used  in  to  pursue  Indians, 
477,  note. 
New  London,  Ct.,  settler  from,  6; 

meeting  houee,  131,  note  3. 
New  York,  taken  posaession  of  by 
the  English,  174 ;  viaited  by 
Andros,  396 ;  French  and  In- 
dians sent  to,  429 ;  meeting  of 
commissionerB  in,  430 ;  sends 
commissioners  to  treat  with 
Indiana,  438. 
New  York,  Colonial  Documents, 
cited,   476;   quoted,  478,  note 
3 ;    cited,    481  ;    quoted,    491, 
note ;  cited,  504,  511. 
Nichols,  Perkins,  mine  owner,  366; 

referred  to,  868. 
Nicholson,  Gt«n.,  commands  army 

at  Wood  Creek,  513. 
Nims,  Bbenezer,  prisoner  in  Can- 
ada. 540,  541 ;  released,  541. 
Nims,    Gfodfrey,    statistics,    147 ; 
triea  to  run  away,  180 ;  story 
of  the  attempt,  181 ;  settles  in 
Deerfield,  ib. ;    sells  land   to 
Mr.  Hawley,  530 ;  subscription 
to  Harvard  College,  573;  in 
Falls  ^ht,  S74. 
Nims,  John,  captured,    476  j   es- 
capes, reaches  Deerfield,  487. 
Nipmncks  or  Nipnets  in  Central 
Massachusetts,    9 :     attack 
Brookfield,  347.  348;   fiee  to 
Payquyag,  350;  attack  North- 
field,  35S ;  retreat  before  lie 
troops  appear,  274 ;  gather  at 
the  mass  meeting,  ^6 ;  open 
campaign  of  1676,  399 ;  join  in 
attack  on  Northampton,  306  ; 
in  favor  of  peace,  331 ;  camp 
sumised,  341. 
Noble,  Hannah,  referred  to,  556. 
Noble,  Thomas,  surety  for  George 

Fyler,  167 ;  referred  to.  556. 
Nonoiuck  Indiana,  Northampton 

purchased  of,  9. 
Nonotuck,    petition  to  plant,  5 ; 
simtficance  of  name,  10,  note ; 
different  gelling  of,  ib.  ;  pe- 
tition of  inhabitants  of,  36; 


ceive  inhabitants,  40;  a 
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NONOTOCK. 

paiiy  of  Mohegana  and  Pe- 
qnods  aent  to,  360  ;  piirchaae 
of,  575,  576. 

Nonotnck  Silk  MiU,  188. 

Nonotucks,  [Naxmautucks]  terri- 
tory owned  Idv,  10 ;  threatened 
by  UncaH,  174 ;  occnpy  a  tort 
between  Northampton  and 
Hatfield,  251 ;  disarmed  and 
gnns  afterwards  returned,  *. ; 
deciaon  to  aKain  disarm  them, 
ib. ;  leave  this  section,  353. 

Normanville,  Mens. ,  reports  about 
the  Indiana,  245  ;  m  commn- 
nication  with  Philip,  399,  n.  1. 

North  American  Eevie w.  cited,  366. 

North,  James,  statistics,  147. 

North,  John,  original  petitioner, 6. 

Northampton,  towns  from  which 
its  settlers  came,  3 ;  first  move- 
ment towards  a  settlement  of, 
4;  origin  of  ^n  of  settle- 
ment, H>. :  motives  governing 
its  settlers,  4,  5 ;  Maverick's 
description  of,  4,  note ;  Pynch- 
on'a  affidavit,  ib.,  note;  its 
fonnders  Puritans,  5 ;  petition 
to  plant,  B,  6 ;  its  bounds,  and 
ambiguity  in,  8 ;  pnrchased  of 
Nonotncks,  9 ;  formerly  Nono- 
tnck, 10 ;  Indian  deed  of,  10, 11; 
territory  assigned  to  planters, 
11,  12;  towns  inoludecl  within 
its  bounds,  13;  first  meetdug 
of  planters,  13 ;  Hockanum 
meadows  set  off  to,  31 ;  first 
constable  in,  37 ;  origin  of 
name  of,  38:  first  recorded 
birth  in,  SO ;  first  marriage  in, 
lb. ;  petition  to  establish  a 
COUi-t  in,  81,  33  ;  the  petition 
answered,  33  ;  order  concern- 
ing treasurer's  warrants  on, 
33 ;  town  officers  chosen,  34  - 
fencing  the  common  fi.eld,  41 
witchcraft  excitement  in,  43  , 
Indian  deed  of  Capawonke.  55, 
56 ;  change  in  time  of  choos- 
ing BBleSmen,  56;  commis- 
Bioners  to  end  small  causes, 
chosen  by  ballot,  57  ;  petition 
about  a  minister.  58,  59 ;  rat« 
assessed,  60 ;  first  court  con- 
vened in,  63 ;  Capawonke  quit- 
claimed to,  64  ;  suit  against, 
66  ;  an  unijeasantness  m,,  67  ; 
votes  to  sell  Capawonke,  69, 
70 ;  price  received  for  it,  70  ; 
petition  for  relief  from  taxa- 
tion, 73  ;  invites  Mr.  Mather 


to  the  ministry,  74, 75  ;  orders 
rate  to  build  a  parsonage,  75  ; 
gives  Mr,  Mather  a  homestead 
and  appropriates  money  re- 
ceived lor  Capawonke,  76 ; 
grants  meadow  land  to  Mr. 
Mather,  if>,  ;  gives  land  to 
Dorchester  men,  80 ;  provides 
a  perpetual  standing  lot  for 
the  ministry,  81 ;  setfles  Burn- 
ham's  claim,  84 ;  adopts  an  or- 
der to  "quiet  possession,"  ib. ; 
vote  concerning  non-resident 
petitioners,  85 ;  popnlation  in 
1660,  88 ;  contributes  towards 
a  road  to  the  Bay,  ib. :  irregu- 
lar beauty  of  its  streets,  90, 
91 ;  accidental  death  in,  94 ; 
first  grist  mill  in,  95  ;  makes 
mill  tns,  97  ;  first  court  held 
in,  98,  99 ;  first  train  band  in, 
101,  143;  experience  of  other 
towns  repeated  in,  103,  note ; 
votes  to  build  a  new  boat,  104 ; 
chnrch  gathered  in,  lOB  ;  or- 
ders a  bridge  built  over  MiU 
River,  130;  decides  to  settle 
Mr.  Eliot,  133 ;  votes  to  give 
him  sequestered  iMid,  133 ;  ac- 
cepts donation  of  Mr,  Mather, 
ib. :  proposition  to  itev.  Mr. 
Eliot,  134 ;  town  meeting  on  a 
training  day,  185 ;  establishes 
public  schools,  141,  143;  first 
deputy  chosen  In,  154 ;  has 
two  representatives,  155;  for- 
wards an  address  to  the  legis- 
latore,  156,  157 ;  by-laws  for 
protection  of  commons,  mead- 
ows and  highways,  159,  160, 
161 ;  first  county  road  in,  163. 
164;  allowance  for  carting 
grain,  165 ;  burning  the  woods 
in,  ib. ;  gives  land  to  mill 
builders,  168;  agreement  con- 
cerning new  mill,  16B ;  no  In- 
dian settlements  in,  171; 
grants  land  to  Indians  for  a 
fort,  176 ;  three  Indian  forts 
in,  177 ;  damages  awarded  to, 
179 ;  indicted  for  not  having 
proper  weights  and  measures, 
184  ;  town  brand  ordered,  ib. ; 
employs  a  shepherd,  186 ;  test 
books  and  coni'se  of  study  in 
its  schools,  191, 193  ;  vote  con- 
cerning customs  duties,  195 ; 
petitions  against  them,  19IS, 
196,  197  ;  landing  ^ace,  198 ; 
orders  a  bridge  o        •■     ■• 
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river,  ife. ;  terms  of  settlement 
proposed  to  Eev.  Solomon 
Stoddard,  211,  813  ;  interested 
in.  Boston  chnrch  controversy, 
315 ;  a  memorial  forwarded, 
215,  216 ;  votes  to  sequester 
land  for  schools,  218 ;  regula- 
tions concerning  land  grants 
and  other  town  business,  319 ; 
laws  against  entert; 
strangers,  220 

tation  in  ofBce,  aau,  aai ;  con- 
tribntion  and  rate  for  bnild- 
ing  the  "castle,"  223;  eub- 
scriptiona  for  Hai'vard  Col- 
lege, 334,  325 :  on  black  list, 
ib.  ;  first  case  of  witchcraft 
in,  328;  another  suspected 
case  of  witchcraft,  286 ;  Foil 
not  congenial  to  witches,  3S7  ; 
volunteers  march  to  relieve 
Deerfleld,  359;  garrison  at, 
264,  272,  S23  ;  two  men  killed 
in,  267 ;  farmers  attacked  in 
Pynchon's  Meadow,  868; 
houses  burned  by  Indians  on 
South  Street,  £69  ;  grants  lots 
to  those  who  were  burned  out, 
369,  370  ;  three  men  killed  in  a 
meadow.  270,  271 ;  system  of 
fortification  adopted,  276  ;  first 
line  of  palisades,  276 ;  popnla- 
tion  of,  878,  note ;  approxi- 
mat«  limits  of  the  settled  por- 
tion of,  379  ;  its  citizens  found- 
ers of  other  towns,  2S6,  387 ; 
bad  condition  of  affairs  in, 
287,  288 ;  rates  and  their  pay- 
ment, 288,  289;  women  pre- 
sented for  wearing  silk,  290  ; 
men  presented  for  wearing 
long  hair,  2S0.  291 ;  fined  for 
non-assessments,  391, 293 ;  raid 
npon  planned  by  Indians,  298  ; 
preparations  for  defence,  805  ; 
Indians  gather  for  an  attack 
upon,  306 ;  the  attack,  806- 
310;  size  of  garrison,  and 
killed  and  wounded,  """    ' 


sanlton,  812,  ;  persons  burned 
out  by  Indians,  and  who  re- 
ceived comneneation,  813, 
note,  818 ;  Indians  get  little 
plunder  and  no  prisoners,  313 ; 
accepts  garrifon,  831 ;  garri- 
son rednced  at,  823  ;  number 
of  men  in  the  Falls  fight,  326, 
337 ;  headqnarters  established 


NORTHAMPTON. 

at,  341 ;  first  case  of  capital 
punishment  in,  347, 348  ;  votes 
to  fortify  meeting  house,  365 ; 
votes  to  repair  fortiflcations, 
356 ;  lead  mmes  discovered  in, 
858 :  grants  mining  privileges, 
859 :  mining  company  formed 
in,  860,  361 ;  grants  land  to 
company,  361;  tithingmen 
first  appointed  in,  370,  873; 
new  way  to  Boston  proposed, 
875,  876;  meeting  house  bell 
purchased,  878;  site  for  full- 
ing mill  granted,  379  ;  first  no- 
tice of  malt  house  in,  380 ;  di- 
vision of  commons,  881,  383 ; 
first  brick  yard  in,  388 ;  bound- 
ary with  Springfield  settled, 
384,  385;  new  highway  to 
FaUs,  386  ;  ferry  to  Eadley, 
387.  888  ;  grammar  school  es- 
tablished in,  389,  390 ;  inter- 
ested in  charter  controversy, 
392,  3S3 ;  part  of  Eandolph's 
proposed  district,  395 ;  Gov. 
Androsin,396andnote;  obeys 
Gov.  Andros'  laws,  397 ;  rep- 
resentation at  General  Court, 
898  ;  elects  one  delegate,  400 ; 
votes  for  old  form  of  govern- 
ment, ifc.  ;  militia,  controversy 
about,  408-410;  no  efficient 
train  band  in,  408 ;  chooses 
militia  officers,  406;  repre- 
sented in  "  Council  of  Safety," 
408  ;  sued  by  Sergt.  King,  408, 
409;  new  militia  ofllcers 
chosen,  409 ;  cost  of  attend- 
ance at  General  Court,  ib., 
note ;  votes  to  respect  the  will 
of  the  majority  in  the  matter 
of  fortifications,  411 ;  new  line 
of  defense  decided  upon,  and 
work  upon  portioned  out,  411, 
413 ;  its  poation  and  descrip- 
tion, 412,  413 ;  mnch  sickness 
in,  414;  roll  call  system 
adopted  in  town  meeting,  418, 
419 ;  war  ta:xes  burdensome, 
416;  petitions  for  abatement 


in  repairing  Manban  River 
bridge,  421 ;  refuses  to  pay 
State  tax,  431,  433,  428  ;  inter- 
charter  representatives.  423, 
434 ;  appomts  committee  on 
road  to  Boston,  434 ;  commit- 
tee appointed  to  settle  with 
Mr.  Stoddard,  436 ;  new  meth. 
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od  of  paying  school-masteT'e 
salary  adopted,  ib. ;  votes  back 
pay  to  achool-ioastevB,  4  2  T ; 
votes  to  bnild  new  school 
honse,  ib. ;  town  treasurer 
chosen,  438 ;  cage  ordered  to 
be  erected  in,  ib. ;  soldiers  or- 
dered to  Brookfield,  435 ;  In- 
dians near,  439  ;  men  at  Deer- 
field,  440,  441 ;  list  of  their 
names,  5T5  ;  two  liidians  exe- 


answera  HatSeld' 
447  ;  declines  to  appear  before 
Legislative  committee,  448; 
law  suit  over  boundary,  450 ; 
sells  guns  to  pay  court  charges, 
450,  451 ;  line  established  on 
old  basis,  453 ;  votes  to  fay 
pastor's  salary  in  money,  jb. ; 
new  bridge  over  MiU  Kiver 
ordered,  4S3  and  note,  453 : 
town  poor,  4B3,  4S4  ;  overseers 
chosen,  454 ;  sequesters  land 
for  sheep  pastures,  455 ;  shep- 
herd appointed,  ib. ;  adopts 
regulations  for  preservation 
of  forests,  455,  456 ;  rules  for 
free  feeding  in  meadow,  457  ; 
rates  for  impounding  cattle, 
ib. ;  order  concerning  school 
fnel,  it>. ;  tuition  charged  for 
non-resident  scholars,  ib.  ;  by- 
laws regulating  town  meet- 
ings, 458-461 ;  votes  to  stop 
the  mouths  of  gutters  on  Mill 
River,  483 ;  orders  b  ridge 
bnilt  at  Kingsley's  gate,  463 ; 
ordinance  concemtng  the  box- 
ing of  pine  trees,  464 ;  Sunday 
herding  in  meadows  again  for- 
bidden, ib.  ;  disorder  in  meet- 
ing house,  465 ;  petitions  for 
land,  ib. ;  petition  granted, 
466 ;  more  land  set  apart  for 
schools,  ■&>. ;  drankenness  in, 
469 ;  votes  to  have  but  one  or- 
dinary, ib. ;  has  no  ordinary 
in  1705,  470  ;  tavern  needed  in, 
ib.  ;  young  men  presented  for 
carousing,  470,  471 ;  sells  pow- 
der from  public  supply,  471 ; 
houses  fortified,  ib. ;  commit- 
tee appointed  to  rectify  en- 
croachments on  highways, 
473;  cure  of  poor,  47S  and 
note,  473  ;  poor  house  ordered. 
473,  473;  its  location,  473; 
house  of  correction  bnilt  in, 


NOETHFIKLD. 
474  ;  growth  of,  475  ;  men  in 
meadow  fight,  481 ;  French 
and  Indians  march  against, 
504;  canses  of  failure,  504, 
505  ;  garrisoned,  507  ;  nnmber 
of  persons  In,  killed,  wounded 
and  captured  during  Queen 
Anne's  War,  518;  Province 
tax,  514 ;  headquarters  for 
army,  515  ;  stringent  by-laws 
concerning  school  fuel,  516, 
616 ;  permanent  seating  com- 
mittee cbosen,  517 ;  conrse  of 
Mill  Eiver  changed,  518-534; 
votes  that  abutters  pay  the 
cost,  519 ;  sells  land  in  bed  of 
Mill  River,  534  ;  votes  to  main- 
tain grammar  school  twenty 
years,  531 ;  new  regulations 
for  meadow  fence  adopted, 
531-533 ;  votes  to  hire  a  sex- 
ton, 544;  grants  saw  mill 
privilege  to  Benjamin  St«b- 
biua,  544,  545 ;  flev.  Mr.  Stod- 
dard's salary  increased,  646, 
547 ;  new  division  of  commons 
ordered,  547-553 ;  old  division 
canses  trouble,  547-549 ;  legal 
advice  solicited,  548 ;  sheep 
industry  revived,  559;  pas- 
tures cleared  for  sheep,  560 ; 
dogs  not  allowed  to  run  at 
large,  ib. ;  Province  money 
loaned  to,  563-565  ;  net  results 
of  the  loans,  565 ;  change  in 
highwa;^  rates,  566 ;  bounty 
for  killing  wolves  increased, 
666,  567;  hst  of  soldiers  in 
FaUs  fight,  674,  575  ;  list  of 
soldiers  in  King  William's 
War,  575 ;  number  of  houses 
in  1675,  574  ;  soldiers  in  Queen 
Anne's  War,  577. 
Northfleld,  purchased  of  the  Squa- 
keags,  9 ;  petition  for  a  grant 
of,  333 ;  an  ont  settlement  of 
Northampton,  334;  garrison 
at,  351 ;  attacked,  256  ;  Capt, 
Beers'  company  ambushed  at, 
357;  abandoned  and  destroyed, 
358 ;  deserted,  275  ;  original 
settlers  from  Northampton, 
386,  3-87  ;  Mrs.  Rowlandson  at, 
301 ;  Indian  raiders  encamp 
there,  351 ;  Warbam  Mather 
minister  at,  386,  note ;  G>ov. 
Andros  vi.sitp,  396  and  note ; 
resettled  in  16&^,  401 ;  six  per- 
sons killed  by  Indians  at,  403  : 
petitions   General   Court  for 
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aid,  ib.  ;  garrisoned,  ifc.  ;  aban- 

doQed  in  1690,  ib. ;  number  of 

houses  in  1675,  574. 
Northfield,  History  of,  cited,  403, 

note  ;  quoted,  408,  note. 
North   Street,    crossed    "Earl's 

Plain,"  98, 
Norton,  Bev.  John,  commissioner 

to  England,  151 ;    pastor   of 

first  church  in  Boston,  S15. 
Nova  Scotia,  part  of  province  of 

Massachusetts  Bay,  433 :  es- 

peditioa  against  onfler taken, 

499 ;  it  fails,  511. 

"Old  South"  Church,  216. 
Olmstead,  Jabea,  member  of  Oapt. 
WrighE'a  scouting  party,  498, 

Overseers  ofPoor,  firatchosen,404. 
"  Ox  Bow,"  location  of,  31. 


Palfrey's  History  oi  New  Eng- 
land, cited,  150.  note  ;  cLiiot«d, 
389.  note  3 ;  342,  note ;  cited, 
348 ;  quoted.  288,  note  9  ;  399, 
not«  2 ;  344,  note  ;  397,  note  3 ; 
cited,  511. 

Palisades,  first  line  of,  376 ;  new 
line  of,  411-413. 

Pancake  Plain,  mentioned,  93. 

Panohna,  mentioned,  71. 

"Paradise,"  men  killed  in,  868. 

Parish,  First,  still  owns  ministry 
lot,  81. 

Parke,  John,  wounded,  353. 

Parker,  Mr.,  referred  to,  303. 

Parkhnrst,  Lieut.  C.  D.,  referred 
to,  574. 

Pamell,  John,  homestead,  311. 

Park  Street,  called  "Lyman's 
Lane,"  93 ;  line  of  fortificar 
tion  crossed,  377 ;  called  Stod- 
dard's lane,  891 ;  layout  re- 
corded, ib. 

Parsons,  Aaron,  in  Queen  Anne's 
War,  577;  killed  by  Indiana, 
508. 

Parsons,  Benjamin,  testifies  in 
slander  trial,  48,  49. 

Parsons,  Ebenezer,  first  person 
whose  birth  is  recorded  in 
Northampton,  30 ;  killed  at 
Northfield,  356. 

Parsons,  Ebenezer,  proposea  with 
others  to  take  entire  Province 
loan,  563,  564. 


PARSONS. 

OS.  homestead,  65, 116. 

Parsons,  Goodman,  seating  com- 
mittee, 133. 

Parsons,  Hugh,  tried  for  witch- 
craft, 338. 

Parsons,  John,  acciwed  of  witch- 
craft, 334. 

Parsons,  John,  buys  Mr.  Stod- 
dard's part  of  saw  mill,  331  ; 
part  owner  of  saw  and  grist 
mill,  390;  committee  to  lay 
ont  fortifications,  413 :  com- 
mittee on  new  road  to  Boston, 
434 ;  subscription  to  Harvard 
College,  573;  in  King  Wil- 
liam's War,  575. 

Parsons,  John  Jr. ,  inn  keeper,  469. 

Parsons,  Capt.  John,  referred  to, 
461,  507,  534;  grand  scout, 
495,  note ;  two  sons  killed,  508. 

Parsons  [Persons],  Joseph  [1630- 
1683],  home  lot,  19  ;  commit- 
tee iK>  build  first  meeting 
house,  35;  pa^  30s.  to  be 
freed  from  office,  31 ;  chosen 
selectman,  34,  56 ;  grant  of 
swamp  land,  39;  accuses 
Sarah  Bridgman  of   slander, 

43  ;   brings  suit  for  slander, 

44  ;  charged  with  beating  his 
wife,  46  ;  committee  to  tran- 
scribe town  records,  58  ;  com- 
plains of  John  Webb,  63 ;  ap- 
pointed ' '  Clarke  of  the  Btoid ," 
64,  65  ;  juryman,  66 ;  chosen 
and  afterwards  appointed  se- 
lectman, 67,  68  ;  on  committee 
to  sell  Capawonke,  70 ;  signs 
petition  for  abatement  of 
taxes,  73 ;  designated  to  re- 
ceive and  disburse  Capawonke 
purchase  money,  76 ;  contrib- 
utes land,  78;  on  committee 
to  measure  lot  for  ministry, 
81  ;  part  owner  of  first  mill, 
95  ;  sells  to  Robert  Hayward, 
96 ;  licensed  to  keep  tavern, 
98 ;  ordered  to  survey  for  a 
bridge,  99  ;  signs  church  cove- 
nant, 107 ;  on  committee  to 
build  second  meeting  house, 
130 ;  meeting  hous«  account, 
121,  note  8 ;  on  committee  for 
seating  meeting  house,  133 ; 
protests  against  giving  away 
sequestered  land,  133 ;  granted 
three  acres  of  land,  140 ;  desig- 
nated to  keep  tavern,  141  ; 
Comet  of  Hampshire  Troop, 
143 ;    statistics,    146 ;     select- 
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PABSONS. 
man,  161  ;  ordered  to  bum  the 
wooda,  166 ;  appointed  to  con- 
fer with  Indians,  176 ;  dama- 
ges awarded  to,  170  ;  commit- 
tee to  consider  cnstoms  duties, 
195 ;  signa  petition  against 
customB  duties,  197 ;  commit- 
tee to  settle  Mr.  Stoddard,  211; 
saw  mill  privilege  granted  to, 
3S1  ;  an  engager  at  North- 
field,  333 ;  wife  tried  for  witch- 
craft, 238  ;  bound  for  her  ap- 
pearance for  trial,  331 ;  re- 
moves to  Springfield,  934; 
mine  owner,  360;  sells  his 
shares,  3B1  ;  buys  land  of 
Thomas  Cooper,  466  and  note  ; 
bays  trading  rights  of  John 
^nchon.  467 ;  subscription  to 
Harvard  College,  573 ;  referred 
to,  18,  30,  44,  51,  52,  230,  332, 
356.    . 

Parsons,  Joseph,  killed,  508. 

Parsons,  Joseph  [1647-1739],  grant- 
ed land  for  his  father's  mill, 
331;  mine  owner,  360;  sells 
shares  to  Medad  Pomeroy,  862; 
granted  liberty  to  build  cart 
bridge  over  Manhan  River, 
386 ;  opposes  grant  to  Samuel 
BartleU,  387  ;  part  owner  of 
saw  and  grist  mil],  390;  builds 
new  mUl,  ib. :  a«coaut  against 
the  town,  409.  note  ;  account 
book  quoted,  441,  576 ;  Justice, 
442;  sent  to  Albany  by  gov- 
ernment, 445 ;  land  in  dispute, 
449 ;  sues  Jonathan  Bmith, 
.  450;  committee  to  build  bridge 
over  Mill  River,  453 ;  ordered 
by  court  to  proceed  with  the 
work,  ib. ;  first  moderator, 
460 ;  deals  in  turpentine,  468, 
note  3 ;  petitions  for  a  sewer 
commission,  519 ;  representa- 
tive, 521 ;  petitions  against  le- 
gality of  sewer  assessment, 
521,  522;  petition  dismissed, 
533  T  presents  another  petition 
to  Council,  ib.  ;  buys  one-half 
saw  mill  right  of  Benjamin 
Stebbins,  5i5 ;  ordered  to  no- 
tify Connecticut  lawyers,  648 ; 
committee  to  consider  method 
of  dividing  commons,  549 ; 
committee  for  seating  meeting 
house,  561 ;  subscription  to 
Harvard  College,  573, 

PaTBone,  Mary,  wife  of   Joseph, 
suspected  of  being  a  witch,  43  ; 


PEMIGEW  ASSET, 
the  Blander  trial,  42-53  ;  deals 
with  William  Hannnm,  46, 
47 ;  charged  with  uncanny 
conduct  in  Springfield,  48,  49 ; 
refuses  to  submit  case  to  ref- 
erees, 50 ;  character  and  tem- 
perament. 51,  53;  tried  for 
witchcraft.  338-233;  the 
charge,  338,  339  ;  preliminary 
trial  of,  for  witchcraft,  330, 
331 :  appears  voluntarily  be- 
fore the  court,  and  speaks  for 
herself,  230 ;  ordered  to  aii- 
jwar  at  Boston  for  trial,  331 ; 
before  Court  of  Assistants, 
332  ;  committed  to  prison,  ib.; 
is  acquitted,  ib.  ;  meets  her 
accusers  in  person,  3S3 ;  re- 
ferred to,  44,  45,  334. 

Parsons,  Mary,  wife  of  Hugh, 
tried  for  witchcraft,  328. 

Parsons,  Samuel,  killed,  508. 

Parsons,  Samuel,  mill  grant,  378. 

Parsons,  S.  L.,  homestead,  79; 
referred  to,  413. 

Partridge,  John,  trustee,  563. 

Partridge,  Samuel,  clerk  of  conrts, 
removal  of,  398 ;  signs  peti- 
tion for  at^tement  of  taxes. 
480 ;  writes  to  government 
about  Indians  near  Deerfield, 
432 :  Justice,  442 ;  petitions 
General  Court  in  behalf  of 
men  engaged  in  pursuit  of  In- 
dians, 444 ;  garrisons  Deer- 
field,  484;  referred  to,  441, 
499,  501,  503,  506,  538,  530, 534 ; 
sewer  commissioner,  519  ;  asks 

Pascommnck, attacked  by  Indians, 
491,  492  i  oldest  account  of  at- 
tack, 493 ;  the  old  long  house 
at,  493 ;  number  killed  and 
wounded,  495,  496. 


Patrick,  a  panper,  168. 
""'"terson,    John,   i 
of  lead  D 


Patterson,    Jonn,   superintendent 


Pauperism,  precautions  against, 
167,  168. 

Payments  for  land,  23. 

Payquachalant,  Pacqnallunt,  re- 
ferred to,  111,  176. 

Payquyag,  Indians  flee  to,  350. 

Peace,  negotiations  opened,  331, 
323 ;  progress  and  result  of, 
324,  335;  treaty  of  Ryswick, 
443 ;  treaty  of  Utrecht,  513. 

Peck,  John,  killed,  256. 

Pemigewasset,  Indians  dispersed 
at,  487. 
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Penhallow's  Indian  Wars,  cited, 
476;  494,  note;  quoted,  501- 
508 ;  cited,  505. 

Pepper,  Robert,  referred  to,  300. 

Peooods,  tribe  of,  9. 

PerkinB,  Thomas  H.,  mine  owner, 
366. 

Person,  Joseph,  killed,  253. 

Petition,  to  plant  Northampton, 
5,  6 ;  of  Springfield  men,  6,  7  ; 
for  appointment  of  justices, 
26 ;  for  appointment  of  a  court, 
81 ;  about  a  minister,  58,  59 ; 
for  relief  from  taxation,  72 ; 
agEunst  customs  duties,  195, 
196, 197  ;  of  committee  on  mil- 
itary affairs  for  garrison,  373. 

Petomanch,  tried  for  thieving,  180. 

Petty,  Joseph,  member  of  Benja- 
min Wright's  scouting  party, 
444,  note ;  escapes  from  Cana- 
da and  reaches  DeerfleM.  487. 

Petty's  Plain,  mentioned,  331. 

Phelps,  Elizabeth,  signs  cburch 
covenant,  107. 

Phelps,  Isaac,  deputy,  466. 

Phelps,  Nathaniel  Jr,  [*!654-1719], 
home  lot,  37. 

Phelps,  Nathaniel  r*16g4^1703], 
wiosen  constable,  37 ;  first 
constable  elected  by  tovm,  33 ; 
home  lot,  37 ;  constable,  54, 
57 ;  approTes  petition  for  a 
minister,  59  ;  contributes  land, 
78 ;  signs  church  covenant, 
107 ;  statistics,  145  ;  his  wife 
fined,  391,  note ;  titbingman, 
874 ;  referred  to,  391 ;  sub- 
scription to  Harvard  College, 
671. 

Philip,  King,  origin  of  his  name, 
289,  340 ;  estimated  by  his  con- 
temporaries, 340  and  notes  i 
other  judgments  of  him,  341, 
343  and  notes ;  his  insincerity 
and  constant  plotting,  242, 
343  ;  not  ready  when  war  com- 
menced, 344 ;  flees  from  Mt. 
Hope  to  Pocasset,  thence  to 
Wennimissett,  346  ;  at  Nip- 
muck  encampment,  348 ;  his 
whereabouts  during  the  win- 
ter of  1675,  395  :  Palis  fight  a 
severe  blow,  333  ;  slain  at  Mt. 
Hope,  346,  347 :  referred  to, 
347,  349,  350,  363,  396,  — 
note,  300,  301,  803,  303, 
30B,  821,  330,  344,  note,  349^ 
356,  393,  396,  505. 

Phips,  Sir  William,  Governor  of 
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the   Province,   423 ;    captures 
Port  Roya),  attacks   Quebec 
and  is  defeated,  430 ;  referred 
to,  435,  561. 

Pierce,  Capt.  and  company  alain, 
315. 

Piggwacbet,  Indians  lolled  at,478. 

Pilgrim  Republic,  quoted,  337, 
note ;  343,  note. 

Pinch,  Capt.  Samuel,  supt.  South- 
ampton lead  mine,  367,  868. 

Pitman,  Mark,  killed,  353. 

Pitpin  [Pitkin],  William,  legal 
opinion  solicited  from,  548. 

Pizley,  William,  statistica,  147 ; 
referred  to,  474. 

Plantation,  settlers  take  possesion 
of  the,  16. 

Planters,  first  meeting  of,  13 ;  sec- 
ond meeting  of,  14,  15. 

Pleasant  Street,  91;  different 
names  of,  93  ;  Indians  bum  a 
house  on,  808. 

Plumer,  John,  killed,  253. 

Plymoutli  Colony,  customs  duties 
against  suspended,  197 ;  but 
two  cases  of  witchcraft  in, 
327 ;  quota  of  troops,  1675, 
359 ;  had  no  charter,  393 ;  part 
of  Province  of  Maasachusetts 
Bay,  433. 

Plymouth  Hall,  376,  413. 

Plympton,  Sergt.,  buxned  by  In- 
dians, 853. 

Pocumtuck,  visited  by  Capt.  IMa- 
sou,  8  ;  Indians  plant  com  at, 
323 ;  Indians  encamped  at,841 ; 
searched  by  Major  Talcott,343; 
guns  secreted  at,  346. 

Pocumtucks,  Deerfleld  purchased 
of,  9;  enter  into  alliance 
against  Mohegans,  174 ;  defeat 
Uncas,  ib. ;  form  alliance 
against  Uncaa,  ib. ;  attack  and 
defeat  Mohawks,  ib. ;  are  de- 
feated by  Mohawks,  175  ;  let- 
ter about  the,  quoted,  175,note; 
secrete  stock  stolen  by  whites, 
176;  joined  by  Nonotncks, 
353 ;  gather  at  mass  meeting, 
396  ;  in  favor  of  peace,  321. 

Poduute,  attacked  by  Uncas,  174. 

Pomeroy,  Abigail,  referred  to,  577. 

Pomeroy,  Caleb,  statistics,  147 ; 
subscription  to  Harvard  Col- 
lege. 573 ;  in  Palls  fight,  574 ; 
dealJi  of,  414 :  referred  to,  553, 
554. 
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Court,  450  ;  committee  on  for- 
est resTolations,  458 ;  licensed 
as  iniiBolder,  470 ;  committee 
to  build  house  of  correction, 
473 ;  commands  a  company  in 
the  expedition  against  Canada, 


513;  I 


r,519; 


attorney  for  commie  aianera, 
533  ;  replies  to  the  petitioners, 
523,  533 ;  asks  pay  for  serrices, 
534 ;  land  granted  to,  557 ; 
trustee  to  distribnte  loans,  563 ; 
in  King  William's  War,  575 ; 
in  Queen  Anne's  War.  577 ;  re- 
ferred to,  451,  584,  558. 

Pomeroy,  Eldad,  statistics,  146 ; 
referred  to,  553. 

Pomeroy,  Eltweed,  553. 

Pomeroy,  Gtershom,  fined,  365,  n, 

Pomeroy,  Joseph,  soldier,  575. 

Pomeroy,  Joshua,  statistics,  147  ; 
referred  to,  444,  553 ;  subscrip- 
tion to  Harvard  College,  573, 

Pomeroy,  Lemuel,  referred  to, 
557,  558. 

Pomeroy,  Medad  [1633-17161,  hia 
arrival,  103  ;  a  blacksmith,  ib.; 
the  town  sells  and  afterwards 
gives  him  John  Webb's  tools, 
108 ;  special  land  grant,  ib.  ; 
home  lot,  ib. ;  ordered  to  build 
a  gallery  in  meeting  house, 
133;  statistics,  146;  to  make 
the  town  brand,  184  ;  accotmt 
with  constable,  187;  saw  mill 

Erivilege  granted  to,  231 ;  se- 
iCtman  in  1975,  378  ;  Wilton's 
iwcount  book,  380,  382,  288  ; 
petitions  the  General  Court, 
388,  note ;  mine  owner,  360  ; 
sells  shares  to  Hezekiah  tJeher , 
363 ;  employed  on  trial  of 
Jack,  377 ;  granted  site  for 
fulling  mill,  379 ;  committee 
on  Springfield  boundary,  384 ; 
committee  to  consider  terry, 
388 ;  deputy,  398,  434  ;  takes 
active  part  in  mUitia  difScul- 
ties,  404  ;  writes  letters  to  au- 
thorities, 404, 405 ;  helps  King, 
407 ;  committee  to  lay  out  for- 
tifications, 413 ;  signs  petition 
for  abatement  of  taxes,  430 ; 
committee  on  new  way  to  Bos- 
ton, 424 ;  on  committee  to  col- 
lect pastor's  salary,  436  ;  chos- 
en town  treasurer,  clerk,  and 
recorder  of  deeds,  438 ;  an- 
swers Hatfieldpetition  to  Gen- 
eral Court,  447  ;  writes  to  Hat- 


field concerning  boimdary, 
449;  describes  flood  in  169^, 
453,  note ;  testifi^  to  Mr . 
Hawley's  will,  531;  commit- 
tee to  consider  method  of  di- 
viding commons,  549;  bio- 
graphical sketch,  558-557 ;  au- 
tograph, 553 ;  home  lot,  554 ; 
his  public  offices,  555  ;  licensed 
to  sell  wine,  555,  556 ;  mar- 
riage and  family,  556 ;  char- 
acter, 556,  557  ;  deeds~Eome  lot 
to  son  Ebenezer,  557 ;  death 
of,  ib. ;  subscripHon  to  Har- 
vard College,  573;  in  Falls 
fight,  574;  referred  to,  38, 118, 
3&,  385,  353,  note,  403,  note, 
466,  408,  494,  note  3. 

Pomeroy,  Nathaniel,  killed,  444 
and  note. 

Pomeroy,  Samuel,  referred  to,  466. 

Pomeroy,  G«n.  Seth,  referred  to, 
557. 

Pomeroy,  Solomon,  fined,  365,  n. 

Pomeroy  Terrace,  31,  93;  line  of 
palisades  near,  376. 

Pomeroy,  Timothy,  tavern  of,  365. 

Poole,  Capt,  Jonathan,  referred 
to.  111 ;  at  Hatfield,  263  :  at 
Hadley,  304;  defends  Hat- 
field, 366 ;  commands  garrison 


account  book,  2 

Poor  House,  ordered  to  be  built, 
and  location,  473,  473. 

Pope  Innocent  VHI.,  referred  to, 
337,  note. 

Popnlation,  when  church  was 
formed,  107 ;  a  satisfactory  in- 
crease, 144 ;  in  1675,  378  and  n. 

Port  Royal,  captured,  430;  be- 
sieged, 511 ;  captured,  513. 

Porter,  Eleazar,  brings  loan,  565. 

Porter,  Robert,  statistics,  147. 

Porter,  Samuel,  assigns  servant, 
98 ;  sheriff  of  Hampshire  Co. , 
433,  note,  442;  deals  in  tnr- 


Porter,  Samuel,  statistics,  147. 
Portsmouth,  cage  at,  373,  note  1. 
Price,  Robert,  statistics,  147 ;  ii 

Falls  fight.  574. 
Prince,  Gov,  of  Hymonth,  name 

Philip   and    Alexander,    33S 

note,  240. 
Prospect   Street,    33,    91 ;    "co^ 

lane,"  93 ;  relaid  in  part,  130. 
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Prosser,  Sergt.  Eobert,  at  Hadlej, 

Province  Bills,  see  Bills  of  Credit. 

Putney,  Vt.,  Indian  camp  at,  S51. 

Pyncton,  Col.  John,  affidavit,  4,  n; 
petition  of,  7  ;  reports  bonnda 
of  plantation,  S  ;  aseigne  deed 
to  the  planters,  13 ;  meadow, 
22 ;  ordered  to  report  on  Bart- 
lett's  case,  33  ;  home  lot,  37  -, 
grant  of  meadow  land,  ib. ; 
actB  in  slander  trial,  4S ;  holds 
conrt  in  Northampton,  6S; 
record  of  second  seBsion  of 
conrt,  66  ;  member  of  connty 
conrt,  S8 ;  presents  connty 
treastu'er'sacconnt,  99;  chosen 
connty  treaenrer,  ib.  ;  megeen- 
r  from  Springfield  church, 


105;  C( 


^t?. 


captain  of  Hampshire  Troop, 
143  ;  administers  oath  of  alle- 
giance,  148;  to  admonish 
George  Fyler,  167 ;  bnys  sheep 
in  Ehode  Island,  186 ;  langtee 
of  estate  of  Bev.  Eleazar 
Mather,  306  ;  member  of  conrt 
in  ■witchcraft  case,  280 ;  com- 
mands in  Hampshire  County, 
249  ;  snspecte  fidelity  of  Non- 
otucks,  250 ;  sends  news  of 
fight  to  Hartford,  353  ;  to  com- 
mand Massachusetts  and  Con- 
necticut troops,  359 ;  owner  of 
wheat  at  Deerfield,  260  ■-  spbI™ 
relief  from  chief  con 
363,   263;    does  not  d 

Springfield  Indians,  26_ , 

centrates  his  forces  at  Hadley, 
ib. :  countermarches  to  Spring- 
field, ib. ;  corn  mill  burned. 
264  ;  his  account  of  death  of 
Praisever  Turner  and  TJeacka- 
by  Shaispeare,  268;  com- 
mandsgarrison  at  Springfield, 
373 ;  Wilton's  account  book 
280,  283,  note :  letter  of  Sec 
RawBon  to,  816;  protest: 
against  recall  of  troops,  347 
concludes  treaty  with  M  o 
hawks,  356  ;  granted  land  for 
""■""■        "  es,  359,  note 


gives  Bobert  Lyman  a  cow, 
363 ;  bnys  brick  of  Hackling- 
ton,  383  ;  committee  on  bonud- 
ary,  384 ;  colonel  commanding 
in  the  valley,  897  ;  Judge,  398  : 
sends  soldiers  to  Northfield, 
403 ;    letter   of,    quoted,  408, 
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note ;  renews  the  commissions 
of  Northampton  officers  chos- 
en in  1686,  404 ;  letter  to  gov- 
ernment concerning  militia, 
406,  407;  mentioned,  408; 
■writes  to  Mr.  Hawley  concern- 
ing militia.  409  ;  oidered  to  en- 
list men  from  Hampshire 
County,  430;  writes  to  author- 
ities about  Indians  near  Deer- 
field,  4S3 ;  given  authority  to 
call  out  emergency  men,  438  ; 
negotiates  with  Jridians,  ib. ; 
organizes  minute  men,  484  ; 
sends  men  to  Brookfield,  435  ; 
describes  Colton's  pursuit  of 
Indians,  435-437  ;  reports  dis- 
aster at  Deerfield,  439;  Justice, 
443 ;  death  of,  recorded  at 
Northampton  and  Springfield, 
467;  biographicwJ,  467-469; 
has  monopoly  of  fur  trade  in 
this  section,  467 ;  much  en- 
gaged in  public  aifaira,  468; 
general  character,  468.  469 ; 
pays  Indians  for  Nonotuck, 
575,  576  ;  referred  to.  10,  11, 
36,  54,  64,  175,   219,  233,  251, 

Pynchon,  John  jr.,  sells  goods  to 

Da^vid  Wilton,  109,  110. 
Pynchon,  Major  John,  on  commit- 


tribnte   loans   in  Hampshire 
County,  563. 
Pynchon,  William,  referred  to, 
49,  467. 


.  at,  485. 

Qcanaupaquait,  sent  out  as  a  spy, 
and  his  report,  208,  899,  note, 

Quebec,  attempt  to  capture,  430 ; 
expedition  against,  in  1709, 
511 ;  English  prisoners  to  be 
gathered  at,  588. 

Queen  Anne's  War,  475-514 ;  last 
raid  in,  518. 

Quequelatt,  arrested,  180 ;  pun- 
ished, 181. 

Quinnapin,  buys  Mrs.  Eowland- 


Rainbow,  old,  31 ;  young,  ib. ;  old 
ferry  road  across,  388;  land- 
ing place,  ib. 

Randall,  Mary,  suspected  of  witch- 
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RANDALL, 

Randall,  William,  gives  bond  for 
his  danghter's  good  behavior, 
236  and  note  3. 

Randolph,  Ed'w&td,  opposition  to, 
S93 ;  proposes  new  scheme  of 
government,  895 ;  arrives  in 
Boston,  if). ;  letter  abont  An- 
dros'  tour,  396,  note;  records 
deeds  and  mortgages,  398; 
signs  commission  of  Joseph 
Hawiey,  528, 

Ransford,  Samuel,  killed,  S75. 

Ransfoid,  Samnel,  383. 

Bate  for  minister  and  other  pur- 
poses, 219. 

Bates,  see  taxes. 

RawBon,  Edward,  secretary  t  o 
house  of  magistrates,  72 ; 
writes  to  Major  Appleton,  S74 ; 
letter  to  Major  Savage,  315, 
316  ;  to  Major  Pynchon,  31B. 

Red  Bocks,  mill  at,  attacked,  371. 

Reed,  Thomas,  with  Mrs.  Eow- 
landaon,  303 ;  captured  hy  In- 
dians, 814  and  note ;  escapes 
and  arrives  at  Hatfield,  325. 

Revivals  during  Mr.  Stoddard's 
ministry,  874. 

Rhode  Island,  joins  in  an  expedi- 
tion against  Canada,  511. 

Rights,  Declaration  of,  pnblished, 
150,  15!. 

Hoads,  first  comity,  ordered  by 
court,  163  ;  new  route  to  Bos- 
ton proposed,  375. 

Roaring  Brook,  mentioned,  384. 

Roberts,  Thomas,  kiUed,  575. 

Root,  Hezekiah,  fined,  201,  note. 

Root,  John,  fined,  291,  note. 

Hoot,  Jonathan,  fined.  391,  note. 

Root,  Joseph  [1640-1711],  home  lot, 
36,  87 ;  casts  lots  for  meadow 
land,  58 ;  approves  petition 
for  minister,  59 ;  name  not  in 
list  of  land  contributors,  78  ; 
statistics,  146 ;  referred  to,  322, 
note ;  opposes  the  change  in 
school  methods,  437  ;  subscrip- 
tion to  Harvard  College,  573. 

Boot,  Joseph,  member  of  Capt. 
Wrights  scouting  party,  498, 

Boot.  Samuel,  member  of  Capt. 

Wright's  scouting  party,  444, 

note. 
Root.  Samuel,  committee  on  Hat^ 

field  boundary,  447. 
Boot,  Sarah,  233,  note. 
Root  [Bote],  Thomas  [1614-1694], 

an  original  petitioner,  6  ;  at- 


EUSSELL, 

tends  first  meeting  of  plant- 
---    '" ;  home  lot,   18;    sng- 


i  for 


;  ap- 


proves petition  for  minister, 
59  ;  complains  of  Robert  Bart- 
lett,  63 ;  chosen  selectman,  67  ; 
appointed  selectman,  68 ;  signs 
petition  for  abatement  of 
tases,  73  ;  contributes  land, 
78  ;  takes  freeman's  oath,  99 
a  founder  of  the  church,  105 
signs  church  covenant,  107  . 
one  of  the  seven  pillars  of  the 
church,  109;  biographical 
sketch  and  autograph,  118; 
statistics,  146;  committee  to 
settle  Mr.  Stoddard,  211 ;  sub- 
scription to  Harvard  College, 
573  ;  referred  to,  33,  187. 
Root,  Thomas  Jr.,  statistics,  146. 
Roote,  Goodman  Sr.,  account  with 

constable,  187. 
Rotation  in  ofSce,  321. 
Bound  Hill  road,  38. 
Eouville,  Major  Hertel  de,  sent 
against  Deerfield,  478,  note, 
479 ;    orders   prisoners    slain, 
481 ;  returns  to  Canada,  483 
expedition  against  Maine,  508 
attacks   Haverhill,    609;    an- 
other raid  in  Connecticut  val- 
ley, 510. 
Row,  Thomas,  mine  owner,  364 ; 

reports  about  lead  mine,  ib. 
Eowlandson,  Joseph,  800. 
Bowlandson,  Mrs.,  captured,  399 ; 
narrative,  ib.,  note;  referred 
to,  349,  357,  304,  840  ;  sketch 
of  her  wanderings  while  in 
captivity,  300-303;    narrative 
quoted,   300,  note,  303,  note  ; 
ransomed  and  returns  home, 
308  ;  narrative  cited,  306,  note ; 
quoted,  813,  314,  note, 
Eosbury,   represented   when 

church  was  founded,  105. 
Rnshbrook,  Ovid,  convicted  of 
counterfeiting,  565,  566 ;  a 
weaver,  666  ;  his  sentence,  &>. 
Russell  and  Stone,  Rev.  Messrs., 
breech  between,  and  removal 
to  Hadley.  4. 
Russell,  Mr.  John,  (Rev.),  messen- 
ger from  Hadley  church,  105, 
135 ;  assists  at  ordination  of 
Mr.  Stoddard,  313;  signs  me- 
morial from  Hadley,  316 ;  let- 
ter quoted,  S5S,  note  ;  hai'bors 
the  regicide  judges,  S54  ;  let- 
ter quoted,  307,  note  ;  opposes 
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plan  of  concentration,  317, 
330 ;  sends  dispatch  to  Hart- 
ford, 334  ;  letter  quoted.  832  ; 
asks  for  men  to  guard  the  har- 
veetets,  345 ;  referred  to,  4, 
317,  309,  note,  310,  311,  335. 

Rnaeell,  Eichard,  referred  to,  190, 

RnseeU,  Samnel,  killed,  353. 

Bnasell,  Thomas,  killed,  506. 

East,  Israel  [16*8-1712],  statistics, 
147;  refen-ed  to,  322,  note; 
mine  owner,  360  ;  sells  shares 
to  Medad  Pomeroy,  363 ;  snb- 
scription  to  Harvard  College, 
573. 

Bust,  Nathaniel,  soldier,  575. 

Rust,  Sarah,  223,  note. 

Rutherford,  Mr.,  letter  refewed 
to,  203,  note. 

Rj-Bwick,  treaty  of  peace  signed 
at,  443. 

Sackett,  John,  statistics,  146 ;  his 
hired  man,  168. 

Saffer,  John  &  Co.,  monopoly  in 
making  pitch,  etc.,  859,  note  8. 

St.  Castine,  Baron,  incites  Indians 
against  English,  401 ;  French 
and  Indians  under,  attack 
Deerfield,  438. 

Salem,  witchcraft  craae  in,  337. 

Ssliahury.Capt.,  letter  sent  to,  855. 

Salmon  Falls  attacked,  439. 

Salmon,  Tbomes,  home  lot,  37 ; 
approves  petition  for  a  minis* 
ter,  59 ;  contributes  land,  78 ; 
statistics,  145;  killed,  370; 
home  lot,  371 ;  subscription  to 
Harvard  College,  573;  referred 
to,  554. 

Sanohnmachn,  a  Hadley  saohem, 
899,  note  1. 

Sandford,  Coit  &  Griswold,  mine 
owners,  367. 

Sandford,  WiUiam,  captured  and 
exchanged,  518, 

Sankrohonk  river,  885. 

Sausamon,  reports  Philip's  plots, 
and  is  murdered.  344,  345. 

Savadge,  Capt.  Thomas,  brings  ac- 
tion in  court,  68. 

Savage,  Ephraim,  administrator 
of  the  estate  of  Richard  Whar- 
ton, 362. 

Savage,  James,  quoted,  139 ;  re- 
ferred to,  359,  note  3. 

Savage,  Major  Thomas,  com- 
mands Massachusetts  soldiers, 
303 ;  arrives  at  Hadley,  304 ; 
troops  under  him,  305;  relin- 
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SEABLE. 

qui  shea  pursuit  of  Indians, 
306  ;  letter  quoted,  807,  note ; 
at  Hadley,  313  ;  letter  quoted, 
*.,note;  orders  pursuit  of  In- 
diana, 814;  letter  of  Sec.  Eaw- 
80n  to,  315,  316 ;  recalled  to 
Eastern  Massachusetts,  332; 
soldiers  left  at  Hatfield. 'T840 ; 
referred  to,  310.  317,  n,,  330. 

Scales,  Matthew,  killed,  853, 

"  Soattacook"  (Schaghticoke),  win- 
ter quarters  of  King  Philip, 
895 ;  Indians  from,  encamped' 
near  Deerfield,  435. 

Schenectady,  captured  by  French 
and  Indians,  410,  439. 

School,  Grammar,  first  establish- 
ed, 389,390 ;  to  be  mainttdned 
twenty  years,  531. 

School  house,  appointed  as  guard 
house,  276, 

Schooia,  public,  established,  141 ; 
first  school -master,  141,  143 ; 
second  school-master,  191; 
early  schooling  in  New  Eng- 
land, 191,  193 ;  from  1669  to 
1676,  193 ;  proposal  to  employ 
Mr.  Watson,  tb. ;  Joseph  Haw- 
ley  hired  to  teach,  1S4 ;  land 
set  apart  for,  218;  again 
taught  by  Joseph  Hawley,  888 ; 
Warham  Mather  engaged  as 
school-master  386;  new 
mode  of  paying  teachers,  386, 
387;  grammar  school  estab- 
lished, 389, 390  ;  salary  of  mas- 
ters, 436,  427;  new  school 
house  built  and  schools  made 
free,  ib. ;  by-laws  for  furnish- 
ing fuel,  457  ;  more  land  set 
apart  for,  466 ;  stringent  by- 
laws concerning  fuel,  515, 516. 

Schuyler,  Col. ,  goes  to  Canada  and 
redeems  captives,  444 ;  warns 
Deerfield  of  threatened  dan- 
ger, 478. 

Scott,  Charles,  mine  owner,  364. 

Scott,  Thomas,  killed,  356. 
Seaconck,  Canonchet  goes  there 

after  corn,  298. 
Searl,  John,  wife  of,  fined,  291, 

Searle,  Blisha,  son  of  John,  car- 
ried to  Canada,  494-496;  re- 
ferred to,  49B,  note ;  baptized 
Michael,  496.  577;  goes  to 
Mississippi  with  Indians,  496 ; 
returns  from  Canada,  ib.; 
granted  £10  and  made  Ser- 
geont,  ib. ;  his  account  of  In- 
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SEARLE. 

dian  raid  at  Pascommack,  497, 
note  1 ;  record  of  baptism,  57T. 

Seaile,  Jobn,  boiue  lot,  39  ;  statie- 
ticB,  147 ;  anbscription  to  Har- 
vard College,  572 ;  referred 
to,  577. 

Bearle,  Johu,  atPaBcommuck,491 ; 
himself  and  three  children 
killed,  4B5  and  note  3  ;  wife 
tomahawked,  497  and  note  2 ; 
referred  to,  494,  496. 

^oarle,  Sarah,  referred  to,  576. 

Seeger  Swamp,  138. 

Seely  "  Cely"  Capt.,  at  David  WU- 
ttnt's,  258 ;  at  Northampton, 
364;  refnsea  to  obey  Major 
Appleton,  265 ;  Wilton's  ac- 
count book,  380,  283;  in  the 
Nanagansett  e:xpedition,  294 ; 
death,  S95. 

Selectmen,  illegal  voting  for,  181, 
162  ;  overseers  of  the  poor,454. 

8©ttieTB,  list  of  from  1653  to  16B5, 
145-147. 

Severance,  Daniel,  killed,  438. 

Severance,  Ebenezer,  member  of 
Capt. 'Wright'sscouting  party, 
498,  note. 

SeztoD,  first  appointment  of,  544. 

Seymoor,  Dr.,  homestead,  103 ; 
referred  to,  380. 

Shakepeare,  Uaacksby,  killed  by 
IndiMiB,  267  and  note,  268. 

Sheep,  raising  of  enconraged,  454, 
455  and  note ;  i)asfcnre8  seques- 
tered, 45S  ;  hurdles,  tb.,  note  ; 
bonnty  on,  offered,  559 ;  price 
of  ■wool,  560,  note. 

Sheldon,  Ebenezer,  granted  leave 
to  set  house  partly  on  high- 
way, 558. 

fflieldon,  George,  denies  the  "  An- 
gel of  Hadiey  "  story,  254,255  ; 
History  of  Deerfield,  cited ,  252, 
336,  SSI.  384, 835, 840, 844,  note, 
482,  note,  478,  note  ;  quoted, 
481,  note ;  cited,  484,  509. 

Sheldon,  Hann^,  referred  to,  222, 

Sheldon  '  [Sbelding],  Isaac  [1639- 
1708],  chosen  selectman,  35, 
58  ;  home  lot,  36  ;  contribdtes 
land,  78  ;  exchanges  land,  79 ; 
a^ine  chnrch  covenant,  107 ; 
statistics,  146 ;  on  committee  to 
stake  ont  highways,  357;  tith- 
ingtnan,  373,  374 ;  overseer  of 
the  poor,  454  ;  subscription  to 
Harvard  College,  572;  referred 
to,  323,  note. 


SMITH. 

Sheldon,  Isaac,  referred  to,  558. 

Sheldon,  Capt.  John,  family  cap- 
tured after  brave  resistance, 
480  and  note ;  removed  to 
Deerfield,  484,  486  ;  sent  to 
ransom  prisoners,  484. 

Sheldon,  Jonathan,  proxmses  with 
others  to  take  entire  province 
loan,  568,  564. 

Sheldon,  Joseph,  soldier,  575. 

Sheldon,  Mary,  carried,  to  Canada, 
484-485 ;  romance  of,  485  ;  has 
grant  of  land,  ib. 

Sheldon,  Maxy,  signs  church  cov- 
enant, 107. 

Sheldon,  Theodore,  referred  to ,658. 

Sheldon,  Thomas,  selectman,  447  ; 
committee  to  stop  mouths  of 
gutters,  463;  committee  to 
erect  poor  house,  473;  has  care 
of  town  supply  of  ammuni- 
tion. 558. 

Shelter  Island,  referred  to,  166. 

Shepherd,  Mary,  confirms  the  re- 
port of  the  spies,  303. 

Shepherd,  constantly  employed, 
186. 

Shepherd's  Island,  21, 

Sikes,  Richard,  testifies  in  slander 
trial,  49. 

Sill,  Capt.  Joseph,  at  Northamp- 
ton, 263 ;  marches  to  relieve 
Springfield,  263. 

Silliman,  Prof.  Benjamin,  visits 
lead  mine,  366. 

Simpson,  Sampson,  obtainsa  grant 
of  mineral  lauds,  863  and 
note ;  referred  to,  364,  368. 

Simsbnry,  Ct.,  burned,  315. 

Slaves,  Negro,  burned  alive,  377 
and  note. 

Smead,  William  r!635-1703],  home 
lot,  39;  reqrai-edtopayforhis 
home  lot,  87  ;  statistics,  146 : 
house  burned  by  Indiana,  269 ; 
war  grant  and  its  location,  270, 
312,  note ;  subscription  to  Har- 
vard College,  573;  in  Falls 
^ht.  574, 

Smead's  Island,  an  Indian  camp  at, 
830. 

Smith,  Christopher  [*1661-1692], 
home  lot,  36 ;  approves  peti- 
tion for  a  minister.  59  _;  con- 
tributes land,  78 ;  statistics, 
149  ;  subscription  to  Harvard 
College,  571, 

Smith  College,  on  Qarke's  and 
Woodward's  lots,  38, 

Smith,  Johanna,  killed,  339. 
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Smith,  John,  killed  at  Hatfield, 
339  ;  referred  to,  354,  note. 

Smith,  John,  referred  to,  383. 

Smith,  Jonathsm,  original  peti- 
tioner, 6. 

Smith,  Corporal  Jonathan,  sned 
by  Joseph  Parsons,  450 ;  ap- 
peals to  Inferior  Court,  ib. ; 
goes  to  Canada  with  '" 


Smith,  JoBeph,originalpetitioner,6 

Smith,  Joseph,  mentioned,  354,  n. 

Smith,  Martin,  mine  owner,  360 ; 
eells  his  shares,  S61. 

Smith,  Mary,  signs  chnrch  cove- 
nant, 107. 

Smith,  Oliver,  referred  to,  339, 
note,  2,  334,  note. 

Smith,  Lieut,  Philip,  lientenant  of 
the  Hampshire  Troop,  143; 
death  said  to  have  been  cansed 
by  %rit«hcraft,  336 ;  referred 
to,  418. 

Smith,  Bichard,  original  jwtition- 

Smith,  Saranel,  agent  of  Hartford 
company,  76  ;  Juryman,  98  ; 
signs  chnrch  covenant,  107  ; 
atotistics,  147  ;  ohosen  depnty 
from  Northampton  and  Had- 
ley,  155  ;  agent  to  the  Indians, 
179;  signs  memorial  from  Had- 
ley,  316 ;  referred  to,  339.note  ; 
home  lot,  380 ;  subscription  to 
Harvard  College,  573. 

Smith,  Sarah,  signs  church  cove- 
nant, 107. 

Snow  shoes,  506. 

8opc«,  surety  for  Wenawen,  178. 

Southampton,  part  of  Northamp- 
ton, 12  ;  lead  mine  and  mining 
operations  in.  361-369  ;  Gapt. 
T^^or's  grant  in,  4B4,  note. 

South  Hadley,  directions  to  the 
seating  committee,  516,  nof«. 

South  Kingston,  site  of  Narragan- 
sett  fort,  394. 

Sonth  Street,  91 ;  part  of  county 
road.,  164 ;  not  enclosed  by  pal- 
isades, 378 ;  brick  yard  on,  383. 

Southwell,  William,  statistics,  147. 

Spectacle  Pond,  Indians  killed 
near,  403. 

Spinning  made  compulsory,  185. 

Spring  Street,  called  "  Hawley 
Lane,"  B3. 

Springfield  (Agawam),  ite  citizens 
promote  the  settlement  at 
Northampton,  5, 6,  7  ;  petition 
of  citizens  of,  8 ;  purchased  of 


the  Agawams,  9 ;  first  meet- 
ing of  Northampton  planters 
at,  13 ;  order  concerning  treas- 
urer's warrants  on,  33 ;  griat 
mil]  at,  55 ;  roadway  to  east  of 
Connecticut  River,  61 ;  court 
to  be  held  at,  63 ;  aeasion  of 
court  at,  66,  67  ;  first  meeting 
house  in,  83  ;  house  of  correc- 
tion at,  104 ;  church  repre- 
sented at  the  settlement  of 
Mr.  Mather,  105 ;  first  meet- 
ing of  county  commissioners 
held  at,  138 ;  church  repre- 
sented at  election  of  elder  and 
deacon,  135;  to  maintain 
county  road,  164 ;  damages 
awarded  to,  179 ;  boating  be- 
tween, and  Hartford,  188; 
chnrch  represented  at  ordina- 
tion of  Rev.  Mr.  Stoddard, 
3!3 ;  first  witchcraft  trial  at, 
338 ;  trial  of  Mary  Parsooa 
held  at,  330 ;  soldiers  sent  to, 
357  ;  garriaoned,  359 ;  tr^h- 
ery  of  Indians  belonging  at, 
363;  attacked  and  burned  by 
Indians,  364 ;  garrison  at,  373, 
323 ;  offenders  against  sump- 
tuary laws,  390,  391 ;  fined  fot 
non-assessments,  391,  393 ;  sol- 
diers in  Fails  fight,  327; 
boundary  between,  and  North- 
ampton settled,  384,  885 ;  part 
of  Randolph's  proposed  dis- 
trict, 395;  Gov.  Androavlrfta, 
396;  friendly  Indians  killed 
at,  403 ;  much  sickneaa  in,  414  ; 
fuiniahes  soldiers,  431,  485; 
Indians  near,  439 ;  suffers  from 
flood,  453,  note ;  number  of 
houass  in  1675,  574. 
Squakeag  Indians,  Northfield  pur- 
chased of,  9. 
Squalieag,  plantation  granted  at, 
333 ;  Indian  headquarters  at, 
313 ;  rumor  that  Indians  were 


in  meadows,  first,  second 
ana  third,  23. 

Stamford,  settler  from,  6, 

Standley,  Lt.,  referred  to,  353, 980. 

State  Street,  palisades  cross,  377. 

Statistics  of  the  firat  settlers,  145, 
146,  147. 

Steams,  Charles,  mine  owner,  367 ; 
sells  lead  mine,  ib. ;  men- 
tioned, 368. 

Stebhine,  Benjamin,  member  of 
Capt.  Wright's  aeon  ting  party, 
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Albany,  445  ;  licensed  as  re- 
tailer, 469  ;  in  meadow  fight, 
481 ;  granted  saw  mill  site, 
544,  645  ;  in  King  Williftm'a 
War,  575 ;  in  Queen  Anne's 
War,  577. 

Stebbins,  Benoni,  tries  to  run 
away,  180 ;  story  of  the  at- 
tempt, 181 ;  removes  to  Deer- 
field,  183 ;  fined  for  wearing 
loog  hair,  301,  note ;  captnred 
by  and  escapes  from  Indians, 
S51 ;  his  house  bravely  de- 
fended, 480;  in  Falls  fight, 
574;  killed,  183. 

Stebbin,  Deacon,  sent  north  for 
corn,  3,  note, 

Stebbins,  Ebenezer,  member  of 
Capt.  Wright'sacoutingparty, 
444,  note. 

Stebbins,  Edward,    escapes,  336, 

Stebbins,  Elizabeth,  referred  to, 576 

Stebbins,  John  r*1656-1679],  casts 
lot  for  m.eadow  land,  58  ;  ap- 
proves petition  for  minister, 
69;  bringB  action  against 
TTorthamirton,  66,  67  ;  chosen 
measurer,  71,  94;  contributes 
land,  78  ;  chosen  ou  first  high- 
way committee,  90 ;  juryman, 
98 ;  signs  church  covenant, 
107;  on  committee  to  build 
second  meeting  house,  130; 
protests  against  vote  to  give 
away  sequestered  land,  133 ; 
statiBticB,  145  ;  chosen  bailifE, 
161 ;  to  help  build  the  mill,  169 ; 
referred  to,  183,  337;  death 
attributed  to  witchcraft,  384, 
335;  report  of  the  coroner's 
inquest,  335 ;  tradition  con- 
cerning, ib.,  note ;  selectman 
ia  1675,  378 ;  tithingman,  378  ; 
subscription  to  Harvard  Col- 
le^,  571. 

Stebbins,  John  Jr.,  punished  for 
helping  lads  to  rnn  away,  181. 

Stebbins,  Mehitable,  485. 

Stebbins,  Bowland,  335,  note. 

Stebbins,  Thomas,  a  witness  in 
slander  trial,  48 ;  jnryman, 
66,98. 

Stebbins,  Thomas,  saves  Capt. 
Wright's  house  from  burning, 
493  and  note  1 ;  facts  concern- 
ing, 576,  577. 

Stebbiss,  Thomas,  witness  to  In- 
dian deed,  11. 


STODDAED. 

Stedman,  John,  original  peti- 
tioner, 6. 

Stedman,  Thomas,  original  peti- 
tioner, 6. 

StendaU,  John    Frederick,    mine 


Stevens,  Cyprit 

way  to  Boston,  376  and  note. 

Stevens,  Mr.,  wheat  sent  by,  to 
pay  for  bell,  878. 

Stevens,  Mr.  [Timothy],  school- 
master, 390;  his  salary  not 
paid,  the  town  appoints  a  com- 
mittee to  settle,  437  and  note. 

Stiles,  Benjamin,  mine  owner,  364. 

Stiles,  President,  letter  to,  335. 

Stockwell,  Quintin,  captured,  350  ; 
writes  letter  home,  354. 

Stoddard,  Mrs.  Esther,  referred 
to,  306. 

Stoddard,  Esther,  referred  to,  390, 

Stoddard,  Hester,  referred  to,  333. 

Stoddard,  Col.  John,  recommends 
use  of  dogs,  477,  note ;  brings 
first  news  of  attack  on  Deer- 
field,  479,  480 ;  journal  cited, 
486  ;  sent  to  Canada  to  ransom 
prisoners,  488  ;  scouting  expe- 
dition to  Lake  Cham^^,  507, 
508 :  letter  to  Gov.  Dummer, 
531 ;  second  in  command  in 
Hampshire  County,  534 ;  com- 
missioner to  treat  with  Cana- 
dian government  for  return  of 
S'.soners,  535;  journey  to 
nada,  536-543  ;  sums  up  the 
result,  643 ;  ordered  to  notify 
Connecticut  lawyers,  548; 
land  granted  to,  567  ;  in  Queen 
Anne's  War,  577 ;  referred  to, 
486,  note,  489,  539,  541. 

Stoddard,  Mary,  referred  to,  333. 

Stoddard,  Rev.  Solomon  [1643- 
1739],  statistica,  147 ;  invited 
to  come  to  Korthampton,  310 ; 
terms  of  settlemant,  311,  313 ; 
grant  of  meadow  land,  313 ; 
he  accepts  the  call,  ib. ;  lives 
on  the  Mather  homestead.  iZi. ; 
is  ordained,  318 ;  letter  of  ac- 
ceptance, ib.,  note;  his  pecu- 
liar doctrine  propounded,  314 ; 
one  hnndred  four  persons  take 
the  covenant,  ib. ;  daughters 
taught  by  Mr.  Hawley,  333  ; 
letter  of,  quoted,  338 ;  letter 
about  disarming  the  Indians, 
345;  letter  in  Mather's  His- 
tory, cited,  363  ;  letter  to  Con- 
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necticnt  Cotmcil  cited,  t6. ; 
petitiou  to  Greneral  Oonrt,  288, 
note  1;  letter  to  Increase 
Mather,  389;  buys  Matthew 
ClesBon's  homestead,  313,  note 
1 ;  letter  to  the  Cooncil.  318, 
319  ;  extensive  revival,  374 ; 
home  lot  granted  in  1681,  i6. ; 
buys  homestead,  375;  house 
on  Prospect  Street,  4IS  ;  pro- 
poses new  way  to  the  Bay, 
4M;  back  pay  voted,  436; 
gives  receipt  for  same,  ib.  ; 
petitions  town  to  pay  salary  in 
money,  452  ;  letter  to  WUliam 
Stoughton,  4«5,  466 ;  letter  to 
Gov.  Dudley,  477  and  note  ; 
salary  raised.  546,  547 ;  sub- 
scription to  Harvard  College, 
571 ;  referred  to,  137,  131, 139, 
306,  315,  317,  331,  335,  note, 
346,  374,  note,  300,  383,  390, 
note,  891,  406.  438,  489,  517, 
530,  574. 
Stoddard's  Meadow,  321. 
Stone,  Kev.  Mr.,  mentioned,  4. 
Stony  Brooh,  claimed  as  boundary 

line,  384. 
Stonghton,  William,  deputy  pres- 
ident, 895  ;  letter  to,  465. 
Streets,  West  and  Green  streets 
laid  out,  90 ;  irregular  beauty 
of,  90,  91 ;  Main,  91 ;  King,  ib.; 
Market,  ib. ;  Bridge,  ib. ;  Haw- 
ley,  ib. ;  Pleasant,  {b. ;  South, 
ib. ;  Elm,  ib.  :  Prospect,  ib. ; 
to  be  kept  clear,  and  racing 
in  prohibited,  163,  163. 
Strong,  Abigaile,  signs  church 
covenant,  107 ;  subscription  to 
Harvard  College,  573. 
Strong,  Abigail  Jr.,  signs  church 

covenant,  107. 
Strong,  Gov.  Caleb,    homestead, 

18 ;  referred  to,  115. 
Strong,  Ebenezer,  referred  to,  115; 
buys  home  lot  of  James  Cor- 
nish, 143 ;  buys  mining  stock, 
360,  361;  aeUs  lead  mine 
shWres,  863 ;  choaen  ensign  of 
militia,  405 ;  chosen  collector 
of  Mr.  Stoddard's  rate,  453 ; 
committee  to  consider  method 
of  dividing  commons,  549 ; 
trustee  to  distribute  loans, 
564;  subscription  to  Harvard 
College,  573. 
Strong,    Freedom,    signs   church 

covenant,  107. 
Strong,  Hester,  fined,  391,  note. 


IX.  631 

STRONG. 
Strong,  Jedediah  [1639-1783],  bnya 
Increase  Turner's  lot,  38 ;  re- 
ferred to,  118;  employed  to 
blow  the  trumpet,  131 ;  lot, 
131;  buys  George  Fyler's 
home  lot,  160 ;  subscription  to 
Harvard  College,  571. 
Strong,  Jeremiah,  soldier,  575. 
Strong,  Jeri  jab,  meeting  house  ac- 
count, 131,  not«  3. 
Strong,  Elder  John  [1605-1699], 
buys  John  Webb's  lot,  39 ;  lot 
on  South  Street,  ib. ;  receives 
part  of  contributed  land,  79 ; 
home  lot,  ib. ;  his  arrival  ben- 
efits the  tovra,  80 ;  grants  of 
land  to,  87  ;  a  founder  of  the 
church,  105  :  signs  church  cov- 
enant, 107 ;  children  baptized, 
108;  one  of  the  seven  pillars 
of  the  church,  109  ;  biograph- 
ical sketch,  114,  117:  auto- 
graph, 114  ;  chosen  ruling  el- 
der, 135  ;  statistics,  146  ;  com- 
mittee to  obtain  school-master, 
193;  signs  petition  against 
customs  duties,  197  ;  appraises 
estate  of  Rev.  Eleazar  Mather, 
305  ;  appointed  tmstee,  306  ; 
committee  to  settle  Mr.  Stod- 
dard, 311  ;  assists  at  his  ordi- 
nation, 313 ;  an  engager  at 
Northfield,  338;  daughters 
presented  tor  wearing  silk, 
391,  note  ;  signs  letter  to 
Council,  319 ;  mine  owner, 
360  ;  committee  to  seat  meet- 
ing house,  517 ;  subscription 
to  Harvard  College,  573 ;  re- 
ferred to,  96, 121,  333,  416, 418, . 
511,  556. 
Strong,  John,  member  of  Capt. 
Wright's  scouting  expedition, 
498,  note  ;  wounded,  498,  499 ; 
in  Queen  Anne's  War,  577. 
Strong,  John,  subscription  to  Har- 
vard College,  573. 
Strong,  Jonathan,  referred  to,  485. 
Strong,  Mary,  signs  church  cove- 
nant, 107 ;  convicted  of  wear- 
ing silk  in  a  "flaunting  man- 
ner," 291,  note. 
Strong,  Mary,  subscription  to  Har- 
vard College,  573. 
Strong,  Noah,  tradition,  336,  237. 
Strong,  Preserved,  in  meadow 
fight,  483;  in  Queen  Anne's 
War,  577. 
Strong,  Samuel  Sr.,  wounded,  cap- 
tured and  carried  to  Canada, 
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510 ;  returns  to  Northampton, 

16.  ;  Bnbscription  to  Harvard 

College,  573. 
Strong,    Samuel  Jr.,  killed,  SIO. 
Strong,  Samuel,    subscription  to 

Harvard  College,  573. 
Strong,  Thomas,  to  help  build  the 


Such,  Samnell,  383. 

Sudbury,  attacked,  399. 

Suffield,  resettled,  401 ;  damt^ed 
by  &  flood,  453,  note. 

Snmner,  George  [1634-1715],  bome 
lot,  39 :  required  to  pay  for 
bis  home  lot,  87 ;  statistics, 
146 ;  home  iot  forfeited,  186 ; 
other  land  given  him,  187. 

Sumptuary  Laws,  their  enforce- 
ment, 390,  note,  881,  not*. 

Sunderland,  Vt. ,  rendezvous  of  In- 


1   Northamp- 


Snrgeon,  first  on 
ton,  166,  167. 

Swain,  Capt.  Jeremiah,  SGcceeds 
Capt.  Tomer.  339,  note ;  at 
Hadley,  843 ;  sends  a  detach- 
ment to  Tnmei-'s  Falls,  346 ; 
ordered  to  destrov  com  at 
Deerfield  and  Nortlifield,  346 ; 
recaUed,  347 ;  referred  to,  348 ; 
sent  against  Indians,  401. 

Swamp,  Great,  in  meadow,  463 ; 
Mill  River  channel  turned 
through,  463,  463. 

Swan,  Thomas,  house  burned,  377. 

Swansea,  Swanzey,  assauited  by 
Indians,   345,   346  ;   Philip  at. 


Talcott,  Capt.,  sent  from  Con- 
necticut, 431. 

Talcott,  Major  John,  ordered  to 
Springfield,  353 ;  to  march  by 
way  of  Qaabaug,  338  ;  com- 
mands Connecticut  forces,  341 ; 
requisition  for  provisions  and 
ammunition,  341,  343; 
marches  up  on  west  side  of 
Connecticut  River,  343 ;  re- 
turns to  Connecticut,  34  5; 
pursues  the  Indians,  346  and 
note  ;  sent  to  Hadley,  351. 

Tar,  method  of  making  and  prices 
named,  463  and  notes. 


TITHINGMEN, 

Taunton,  assaulted,  346. 

Taxes,  amount  levied  in  1664, 148 ; 
burdensome,  288,  389  ;  unjust, 
under  Androa  government, 
396 ;  extra  because  of  war, 
419 ;  new  taxes  levied,  421, 
433  ;  prices  of  grain  in  Hamp- 
shire County,  -Sa,  note  i  called 
rates,  435 ;  collected  by  con- 
stables, ib. ;  paid  in  produce, 
ib. ;  poll,  difficulty  about,  517. 

Tay,  Lt.  Isaiah,  commands  volun- 
teers in  Falls  fight,  337. 

Taylor,  Johanna,  referred  to,  323, 

Taylor,  'Capt.  John  [1641-1704], 
home  lot,  88 ;  referred  to,  118, 
333,  note,  493,  534 ;  statistics, 
147 ;  saw  mill  grant,  331 ; 
starts  in  pursuit  of  Indians, 
404  and  note  ;  killed,  ib. ;  land 
granted  to,  557,  558  ;  sulwcrip- 
tion  to  Harvard  College,  573 ; 
in  King  William's  War,  575 ; 
in  Queen  Anne's  War,  577. 

Taylor,  Jonathan,  member  of 
Cant.  Wrighfs  scouting  party, 
44f,  note ;  sent  as  gu£wd  to 
Albany,  445;  in  King  Wil- 
liam's War,  575. 

Taylor,  Mary,  referred  to,  333,  n. 

Taylor,  Samuel,  referred  to,  557. 

Taylor,  Thankful,  referred  to,  333, 

Taylor,  Thankful,  referred  to,  497. 

Taylor,  Thomas,  referred  to,  557, 

Terry,  Sei^eant  Samuel,  commit- 
tee on  boundary,  884. 

Thacher'e  History  of  Plymouth, 
quoted,  341,  note. 

Thomas,  Rowland,  explores  west 
Bide  of  Connecticut  river,  3 ; 
juryman,  66 ;  committee  on 
Spnngfield  boundary,  384; 
pays  towards  purchase  of  Non- 
otuck,  576. 

Thro,  David,  granted  land,  139. 

Tilstone,  Thomas,  messenger  from 
Dorchester  church,  105. 

Tilton,  Peter,  interested  in  con- 
troversy over  the  new  church 
in  Boston,  317 ;  appointed  a 
member  of  the  council  of  war, 
373;  letter  to  Gov.  Brad- 
street,  cited,  414,  note. 

Ting,  Mr.,  referred  to,  233. 

Tithingmen,  first  appointed  in 
1678,  870,  373 ;  ducies  of,  370 
and  notes,  373,  374 ;  office  es^ 
tabbshed    in   England,    370; 
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first  cboeen  to  preserve  order, 
on  the  Sabbath,  371 ;  neighbor 
hood  inepectora,  ib.  and  note 
had  power  of  constables,  t6. 
dutiea  enlarged,  STSandnotes; 
annually  elected,  373,  374 
special  instructions  to,  873 , 
.  nnmber  varies  in  differeiit 
years,  S74. 

Toby,  Mt.,  Indians  captured  near, 
443. 

Tom,  a  slave,  364. 

Tom,  Mt.,  named,  3 ;  origin  of 
name  questioned,  164.  note. 

Torbay,  Prince  of  Orange  landed 
at,  394. 

Torrey,  William,  Clerk  honse  of 
deputies,  73. 

Toto,  warns  English  of  proposed 
attack  on  Spring^eld,  363. 

Towcanchaeson,  brings  proposi- 
tions for  exchange  of  prison- 
ers and  oS^ers  of  peace,  331. 

Town  meeting,  the  first,  34,  2S  ; 
second,  28  ;  their  frequency  in 
1656,  and  business  transacted 
at,  84 ;  absentees  from  fined, 
86,  87  ;  regulations  for  con- 
ducting, 101,  103;  rules 
adopted  for  their  government, 
136  ;  Glov.  Andros  restricts  the 
nnmber  of,  386 ;  time  of  elect- 
ing officers  clianged,  397  and 
note ;  roll  call  system  adopted, 
418  ;  fines  for  non-attendiuice, 
418,  419 ;  method  of  proced- 
ure in,  458,  459  ;  moderator, 
459,  460  and  note. 

Town  Records,  first  book  of,  63. 

Towns,  seven  thriving,  349  ;  five 
attacked  by  Indians,  ib. 

Train  Bands,  regulations,  100; 
first  one  in  Northampton,  101 ; 
dlaoi^anized  after  loss  of  char- 
ter, 403. 

Treat  [Trot]  Mathias,  an  original 
petitioner,  6. 

Treat,  Kichard,  sued  by  William 
Holton,  99. 

Treat,  Major  Robert,  appointed 
commander  of  Connecticut 
forces,  353 ;  quartered  at  Da- 
vid Wilton's,  ib. ;  receives  re- 
inforeeinents,  357 ;  goes  to 
Northfield,  ib. ;  hit  by  a  spent 
ball,  and  retreats,  258;  re- 
called to  Connecticut,  SSd; 
second  in  command,  ib. ;  at 
Nortihampton,  260;  arrives 
while   battle   at    "Bloody 
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TYsa. 
Brook"  is  in  progress,  261 ;  or- 
ders to  re-occupy  Northfield 
countermanded,  262 ;  marches 
from  Westfield  to  relieve 
Springfield,  263;  recalled  to 
Connecticut,  364 ;  aids  in  de- 
fence of  Hatfield,  266  ;  sends 
a  detachment  inpursuit  of  the 
Indians,  369 ;  orders  forests 
searched,  272  ;  returns  to  Con- 
necticut,   ib.  ;    Wilton's    ac- 


Connecticut 
troops,  303  ;  at  Northampton, 
305  ;  his  arrival  eaves  the  town 
from  destruction,  308;  recalled 
to  Hartford,  333  ;  referred  to, 
110,  365,  309. 

Trees,  pine,  protection  of,  644, 

Trumbull,  Judah,  lolled,  507. 

Tucker,  Mias,  residence  of  men- 
tioned, 413. 

Turner,  Increase,  buys  Hutchin- 
son's lot,  38  ;  statistics,  147. 

Turner,  Praisever  [1640-167  5] 
transaction  concerning  t  h  l 
mill,  96 ;  charged  with  circu- 
lating a  false  report,  133 ;  sta^ 
tistics,  147  ;  mil!  burglarized, 
178  ;  subscription  to  Harvard 
College,  573 ;  killed,  267  ;  home 
lot,  367,  368 ;  referred  to.  111. 

Turner,  Capt.  William,  arrives  at 
Northampton,  805  ;  and  is  in- 
strumental in  saving  town 
from  destruction,  308;  com- 
mands in  Hampshire,  3  3  3; 
asks  to  be  relieved,  323  and 
noto ;  letter  to  the  Council, 
quoted,  324;  commands  in 
Falls  fight,  327  ;  surprises  the 
enemy,  828  ;  falls  back  before 
them,  339;  orders  a  retreat, 
330  ;  killed,  331 ;  his  name  ap- 
plied to  the  PallB,  ib.  ;  his 
body  found,  343;  referred  to, 
309,  336,  note,  383,  833,  339,  n. 

Tomer's  Falls,  fight  at,  326-336 ; 
Indian  camp  surprised,  838 ; 
the  Indians  rally  and  attack 
the  foe,  339 ;  a  retreat  com- 
menced, 330  ;  loss  of  English, 
331,  332  ;  loss  of  Indians,  333. 

Turpentine,  gathered  from  pine 
trees,  463  and  notes ;  regula- 
tions concerning  the  gathering 
of,  544. 

Tyng,  Jonathan,  referred  to,  369, 
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awonke,  56 ;  not  satisfied  with 
price  paid  for  it,  64 ;  heara  of 
its  proposed  sale,  69,  70. 

Uncae,  is  constantly  fighting,  174 ; 
referred  to,  250. 

Unitarian  Society,  formed,  81, 

Upham,  Lieut.  Phinehae,  at  Hat- 
field, 262;  at  Hadley,  S64; 
defends  Hatfield,  2«6  ;  in  Kar- 
raganeett  expedition,  2  94; 
death  of,  3S5. 

Ueher,  Hezetiah,  interested  in 
lead  mine,  359  ;  sketch  of,  ib., 
not«  1 ;  becomes  owner  of  half 
the  mine,  360  ;  bnys  shares  in 
the  mine,  361,  363 ;  bnys  of 
Joseph  Hawley  and  of  Rich- 
ard Wharton,  863;  death  of, 
ib. ;  referred  to,  368. 

Usher,   Sarah,    referred  to,  359, 

Utrecht,  Treaty  of,  in  1712,  513. 


ampton,  504,  505 ;  proposes  es- 
ehange  of  prisoners,  513 ;  re- 
ceives commiasioners,  686 ;  not 
willing  to  release  English  pris- 
onere,  537,  538,  539  ;  refnses 
list  of  prisoners,  540  ;  sends 
commissioners  home,  S41 ;  re- 
ferred to,  484,  491,  note,  506, 
510. 
Venturer's  Field,  21. 

Wachtjsbt,  orders  for  its  capture 

countermanded,  341. 
Wadsworth,  Sergt.  Joseph,  sent  to 

Weatfield,  257. 
Wadsworth,  Mr.  William,  sent  for 

corn,  3,  note  1. 
Wait,  Abijah,  owner  of  saw  mill, 

545. 
Wait,  Joseph,  member  of  Capt. 

Wright's  scouting  party,  498, 

Wait,  William,  statistics,  147. 

Wait,  William  Jr.,  statistics.  147. 

Waite,  Benjamin,  guide  at  Falls 
fight,  337  ;  wifeand three  chil- 
dren taken  by  the  Indians, 
352  ;  determines  to  redeem  the 
captives,  852,  353  ;  jomiiey  to 
Canada  and  discovery  of  pris- 
oners, 353 ;  a  child  bom  to, 
ib. ;  writes  letters  home,  354  ; 
retnms  to  Hatfield  with  cap- 
tives, ib. 


'  referred  U 


Waite,  "  Canada," 
and  note. 

Waite,  C.  Edson,  referred  to,  494, 
note  2. 

Waite,  Chester,  referred  to,  494. 

Walker,  John,  killpd,  575. 

Walnut  Trees  Division,  21. 

Walteonmnns  [Wattanummon], 
sachem,  killed,  4S7. 

Wampanoags,  9 ;  Indian  nation  of, 
240  ;  attack  Northfield,  255  ; 
gather  at  mass  meeting,  396. 

Wamsutta,  named  Alexander,  240. 

Wappaye,  predicts  war  with  the 
Indians,  345. 

Waranoak  Indians,  Westfield 
purchased  of,  9. 

Waranoafik,    trading  house,  163. 

Ware  Biver,  camp  of  Nairagan- 
setts  at,  395. 

War,  King  Philip's,  288-348  ;  King 
William's  French  and  Indian, 
429-445  •  Qneen  Anne's  French 
and  Indian,  475-514. 

Warham.  Rev.  John,  referred  to, 
113,  305,  415,  553. 

Warner,  Andrew,  jcryman,  98 ; 
committee  to  survey  county 
road,  164. 

Warner,  Eleaaar.  goes  with  com- 
missioners to  Canada,  536. 

Warner,  Mark,  statistics,  147. 

Warner,  Mt.,  Richard  Church 
Baurdered  at,  441. 

Watertown,  regulations  for  seat- 
ing meeting  house,  516,  note. 

Watson,  Mr.  [Caleb],  school-mas- 
ter, 193  and  note- 
Watts,  Capt.,  referred  to,  111; 
sent  with  reinforcements  from 
Hartford,  349;  returns  to 
Hartford,  351 ;  Wilton's  ac- 
count book,  383  ;  in  Narragan- 
sett  expedition,  294  :  sent  to 
pursue  Indian  raiders,  351. 

Wawhillowa,  alias  Chicawallop, 
signs  Indian  Deed  of  North- 
ampton, 11. 

Webb,  Jeremiah,  referred  to,  533. 

Webb  [Web],  John  [•1654^1670], 
original  petitioner,  6 ;  attends 
first  meeting  of  planters,  18  ; 
home  iot,  18  ;  lot  corner  Main 
and  South  Streets,  38 ;  sells 
lot  on  South  Street,  39 ;  au- 
thorized to  buy  Capawonke, 
55  ;  complained  of  by  Joseph 
Parsons,  63 ;  licensed  to  beep 
an  ordinary,  64 ;  pays  thirlj 
shillings  for  Capawonke,  ib.  ; 
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location  of  his  taTern,  65  ;  sued 
by  Benjamin  Cooley,  66,  67  ; 
on  a  comimttee  to  sell  Capa- 
wonte,  70  ;  appointed  tc  deal 
■with  Edward  Eliaore,  78  ;  at- 
torney for  Thomas  Bnmham, 
84  ;  gi'anted  damages  for,  ib.  ; 
mill  trench,  96  ;  home  lot,  97 ; 
first  conrt  held  at  his  inn,  98 ; 
sued  for  debt,  ib.  -,  takes  free- 
man's oath,  99 ;  brazier,  103  ; 
eschanges  lots  with  Elder 
Strong,  116;  wolf  Mller,  129; 
statistics,  146;  cattle  and 
horses  stolen,  176  ;  among  the 
first  to  buy  sheep,  186 ;  ex- 
cnsed  from,  ferry  and  high- 
way rates,  ib. ;  paid  for  kill- 
ing wolves,  190  ;  buys  ti'ading 
rights,  167  ;  referred  to,  56, 
117,  310,  553,  554. 

Webb,  John  [1640-1720],  subscrip- 
tion to  Harvard  College,  57S ; 
in  Falls  fight,  514. 

Webb,  John,  prisoner,  429,  note. 

Webb.  Joho,  has  care  of  house  of 
correction,  474. 

Webb,  Patience,  killed  at  Paacom- 
muck,  4B3 ;  referred  to,  495. 

Webb,  Eicbard,  referred  to,  495, 
533 ;  in  Fails  fight,  574. 

Webster,  John,  magistrate,  97 ; 
member  of  the  county  court, 
98 ;  notice  of,  ib.  note. 

Weljster,  Mary,  charged  with 
witchcraft,  tried  and  acquit- 
ted, 286,  236. 

Webster.  Thomas,  statistics,  147. 

Websf«r,  William,  refen-ed  to,SS6. 

Weeden's  Economic  and  Social 
History  of  New  England,  quo- 
ted, 182,  note. 

Wekly,  Richard,  an  orignal  peti- 

Weller,  John,  subsicription  to  Har- 
vard College,  573. 

Weller,  Nathaniel,  subscription  to 
Harvard  College,  571. 

Weller,  Richard,  signschnrcb  cov- 
enant, 107;  statistics,  147; 
snbscriptioa  to  Harvard  Col- 
lege, 571 ;  referred  to,  551. 

Wells,  Ebenezer,  in  King  Wil- 
liam's War,  675. 

Wells,  Widow  Hepzibah,  three 
daughters  tomahawked,  434. 

Wells,  Capt.  John,  committee  on 
boundary,  417  ;  commands  at- 
tack against  Indians  in  Deer- 
fleld  meadows.  480 ;   sent  to 


181; 


ransom  prisoners, 
ferred  to,  486, 
Wells,  Lient.  John,  member  of 
Capt.  Wright's  scouting  party, 
498,  note ;  killed,  499. 
Wells,  Jonathan,  adventures  after 
FaUs  fight,  333,  334 ;  reaches 
Hatfield,  334,  referred,  to,  336, 
414. 

Wells,  Thomas,  Indians  lodged  at 
his  house,  403 ;  member  of 
Capt.  Wright's  scouting  par- 
ty, 444,  note. 

Wenawen,  robs  the  mill,  178. 

Wennimisset,  Indian campat,  246. 

Wequamps,  first  fight  with  the 
Indians  at,  252. 

Weatcarr.  Dr.,  referred  to,  356,  n. 

Westfield,  purchased  of  the  War- 
auoaks,9 :  road  to,  164 ;  George 
Fyler  removes  to,  166 ;  Indian 
of  complains  of  damage  hy 
whites,  183;  rate  for  building 
the  "  castle,"  323 ;  garrisonat, 
359,  373,  307 ;  Wilton's  ac- 
count book,  383  ;  women  pre- 
sented for  wearing  silk,  380  ; 
offenders  against  sumptuary 
laws,  391;  fined  for  non- 
assessments,  391,  293;  men 
killed  and  houses  horned  in, 
314 ;  to  remove  to  Springfield, 
316 ;  protests  against  consoli- 
dation, 330 ;  soldiers  in  the 
Falls  fight,  337  ;  furnishes  sol- 
diers. 431,  436;  damage  by 
flood  in,  453,  note ;  petitions 
for  land,  465  ;  petition  grant- 
ed. 466. 

Westhampton,  partof  Noi-thamp- 
ton,  13 ;  burning  the  woods 
in,  166;  lead  vein  in,  361. 

West  Springfield,  meeting  house, 
131,  note  3. 

West  Street,  palisades  cross,  376 ; 
bridge  mentioned,  390. 

Weethood,  William,  agent  of 
Hartford  company,  76. 

Wethersfleld,  Ot.,  when  settled,  2; 
early  settlers  from,  6 ;  meet- 
ing house,  131 ,  note  3  ;  nnmber 
of  honses  in  1675,  574. 

Weymouth,  attacked,  399. 

Whalley,  Edward,  mandate  for 
arrest  of,  150 ;  the  Eegicide, 
in  Hadlej-,  354. 

Wharton,  Richard,  mine  owner, 
350 ;  notice  of,  iti. ,  note ;  owns 
half  the  mine,  360  ;  estate  sold, 
363  ;  referred  to,  36S. 
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Wheat,  an  important  crop,  138;  I 
price  fixed  in  1661,  ib. ;  price 
of  in    1663,    140 ;  decline   in 
yield  of,  553. 

Wheeler,  Capt.,  wounded,  247. 

Wbel  atone,  bicreaee,  killed,  30S, 

WhipiJe,  Capt.,  in  Hampehire 
Connty,  305 ;  marches  east- 
ward with.  Major  Sayage,  333. 

White,  Goodman,  messenger  trom 
Hadley  chnrch,  i05. 

White,  John,  jurjTnan,  98 ;  or- 
dered to  consider  complaint 
of  Margaret  Bliss,  99 :  deputy 
from  Hadley,  155, 

White,  John,  sewer  commissioner, 
519  ;  aaka  pay  for  8ervic«a,5a4. 

Whiteing,  Giles,attends  first  meet- 
ing of  planters,  13, 

Whiting,  Capt.,  with  fifty  men  at 
Deerfleld,  434. 

Whiting,  Major,  procures  five 
brisk  Indians,  501 ;  referred 
to,  303  ;  at  Northampton  with 
Connectlont  troops,  504. 

Whiting,  Bev.  John,  assists  at  the 
ordination  of  Bey.  Mr.  Stod- 
dard, 313. 

Whitney,  Josiah  D.,  referred  to, 
367,  note. 

Whitney,  Prof.  J.  D.,  report  on 
lead  mines,  367,  368  and  not». 

Whitterage,  John,  killed,  575. 

Wilcot,  Roger,  legal  ojanlon  so- 
licited from,  548. 

Willard,  Col.,  ordered  to  scont 
with  men  and  dc^s,  477,  note. 

Willard,  Goodman,  snhscription 
to  Harvard  College,  573. 

WUlard,  Major  Simon,  requested 
to  assist  in  securing  a  minis- 
ter, 60,  74  ;  drives  cat  Indians 
from  Brookfield,  348 ;  marches 
for  Wennimissat,  350. 

WiUets,  Thomas,  referred  to,  175. 

William  and  Mary,  on  the  throne 
of  England,  429. 

William,  Prince  of  Orange,  lands 
at  Torbay,  394. 

Williams,  Arthnr  [•1655-1673], 
home  lot,  36;  casts  lot  for 
meadow  land,  58 ;  commis- 
sioner for  holding  conrt  at 
Springfield,  66 ;  elected  com- 
misHioner,  67 ;  appointed  com- 
missioner and  selectman,  68 ; 
signs  petition  for  abatement 
of  taxes,  73  ;  contribntesland, 
78 ;  freeman,  86 ;  si^  church 
coyenant,  107  ;  statistics,  146  ; 


WILTON. 

sabscription  to  Haryard  Col- 
lege, 572. 

Williams,  Eliphalet,  homestead, 
20  ;  referred  to,  311. 

Williams,  Eunice,  referred  to,  488; 
her  release  attempted,  535. 

Williams,  Goodman,  messenger 
from  Boxbury  chnrch,  105. 

Williams,  H.  L.,  home8l«ad,  39. 

Williams,  Mrs.  John,  made  pris- 
oner, 479. 

Williams,  Eev.  John,  referred  to, 
30S;  "Redeemed  Captive," 
88S ;  himself  and  family  cap- 
tured, 478;  wife  and  three 
children  murdered,  ib. ;  him- 
self and  children  captiyes  two 
years,  483 ;  ransomed,  484 ; 
sent  to  Canada  to  recover  pris- 
oners, 488  ;  committee  for  ex- 
change of  captiyes,  53S. 

Williams,  Jonathan,  killed,  510. 

Williams,  Katbem,  b^b  church 
covenant,  107. 

Williams,  Lieut.,  conducts  French 
prisoners  to  Canada,  513. 

Williams.  Mrs.,  entreated  to  take 
care  of  Patrick,  168. 

Williams,  Robert,  referred  to,  98. 

Williams,  Bev,  Solomon,  Histori- 
cal Sermon,  quoted,  177,  note  ; 
cited,  369.  371;  quoted,  807, 
note ;  cited,  493  ;  quoted,  493, 
note  1 ;  cited,  494 ;  quoted,  495, 

Williams,  Bev.  Stephen,  letter 
quoted,  335. 

Wilhams,  Rev.  Stephen  W.,  me- 
moir of  Bev.  John  Williams, 
quoted,  335, 

Williams,  Bev.  Mr.,  of  Weston, 
sermon  quoted,  5iD3,  note. 

Williams,  Zebadiah,  captured,47fl. 

Willimansett  Falls,  198. 

Willis,  William,  referred  to,  S88. 

Williston,  J.  P.,  homestead,  30. 

WHlye,  Amy,  referred  to,  468. 

Willys,  Gov.  George,  referred  to, 
468. 

Wilson,  Bev.  Mr.,  referred  to,  315. 

Wilton,  David  [*1660-ie78],  home 
lot,  39 ;  committee  to  tran- 
scribe town  records,  53 ;  re- 
ceives part  of  contributed 
land,  79;  his  arrival  benefits 
the  town,  80  ;  grants  of  land, 
87  :  residence,  90  ;  buys  mill 
of  Praiseyer  Turner,  B6 ;  jury- 
man, 98:  confirmed  Ensign, 
99 ;  furnishes  a  set  of  colors. 
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WILTON. 
101  ;  certificate  of  militw:?  ap- 
pointment granted,  ib . ; 
founder  of  the  church.,  105  ; 
signs  church  covenaai,  107 ; 
hiographical  sketch,  109-111 ; 


109; 
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1  pillars  of  the  church, 
Mj.  ;  committee  to  build  eec- 
ond  meeting  house,  130 ;  oa 
seating  committee,  133  ;  com- 
mittee for  namingthe  countv, 
137;couiitycommiBsioi!er,  1S8; 
committee  to  notify  Mr. 
Eliot,  184;  signs  order  for 
conducting  town  meetings, 
186;  Lieut,  of  Hampshire 
Troop.  148;  statistica,  146; 
deputy  in  1665, 156 ;  selectman, 
161 ;  commissioner  to  make 
peace  between  the  Indians, 
175 ;  appointed  to  confer  with 
Northampton  Indians,  17  6; 
agent  to  the  Indian  tribes,  179  ; 
"~  ":ages  in  a  sheep  venture, 
;  account  with  constable, 
1,01  ;  committee  to  settle  Mr. 
Stoddard,  311 ;  gi'ant  for  a  saw 
mill,  321 ;  member  of  the  court 
in  witehcTftft  case,  330  ;  ofB- 
cere  quartered  upon  him,  253 ; 
appointed  a  member  of  the 
council  of  war,  S73  ;  selectman 
in  1675,  S78;  account  book  and 
extracts  from,  379-383;  signs 
letter  to  comicil,  819 ;  buys 
trading  rig:ht8  of  Pynchon, 
467 ;  subscription  to  Harvard 
CoUege,  573  ;  death  of,  537 ; 
referred  to,  284,  385,  416,  B28, 
581,  571,  574. 

Wilton,  Kathem,  signs  church 
covenant,  107. 

Wilton's  Meadow,  its  location,  494, 

Windsor,  when  settled,  2 ;  In- 
dians send  provisions  to,  3 ; 
settlers  from,  6  ;  road  to,  16  ; 
order  for  county  road  to,  16S  ; 
Korthampton  and  Hadley  to 
maintain  highway;  to,  104; 
cost  of  carting  grain  to,  196 ; 
first  minister  of,  205  ;  church 
represented  at  ordination  of 
Mr.  Stoddard,  313 ;  attacked, 
816 ;  Lt.  Lefflngwell  ordered 
to,  843 ;  to  be  part  of  Ran- 
dolph's proposed  district,  395  ; 
first  moderator  for  town  meet- 
ings chosen  in,  460,  noto  ;  num- 
ber of  houses  in,  in  1675,  574. 


IX.  627 

WOODWARD. 

Winalow,  Gov.,  commander  of  the 
Narr^ansett  expedition,  394. 
Winthrop,  Got.,  describes  method 
of  making  tar,  468,  note  1. 

Winthrop,  John  Jr.,  letter  quoted. 
175. 

Winthrop,  Wait,  commands  mili- 
tia, 399. 

Witchcraft,  trial  for  slander,  42- 
53 ;  trial  of  Mary  Parsons, 
236-338;  its  prevalence,  326; 
excitements  in  Massachusetts, 
337  ;  victims  of  the  delusion, 
if).,  note. 

Wolcott ■,  at  Biookfield,  435. 

Wolcott,  John,  captured,  508. 

Wolcott,  Samuel,  owns  negro 
Jack,  376. 

Wolves,  method  of  captnre,  price 
on  their  ears,  129  ;  bounty  foi- 
killing  increased,  566,  567. 

Wonopequen,  sachem  of  the  Po- 
cmntucks,  176. 

Wood  Creek,  army  mustered  at, 
511,  513. 

Wood,  E.  E.,  referred  to,  467. 

Woodford,  Thomas  [*1665-1087], 
petitions  for  a  court,  33  ;  home 
lot,  86  ;  referred  to,  56 ;  ferry 
regulations,  61  ;  juryman,  68  ; 
contributes  land,  16 ;  signs 
church  covenant,  107 ;  statis- 
tics, 146. 

Woods,  bumuig  the,  165,  166,  n. 

Woodward,  Elizabeth,  signs 
churcb  covenant,  107. 

Woodward,  Experience,  556. 

Woodward,  Henry  [•1659-1686], 
home  lot,  38;  one  of  the  Dor- 
chester men,  80 ;  his  arrival 
benefits  the  town,  ib.  ;  towns- 


,   94; 


ib.  ; 


juryman,  98  ;  a  foimder  of  the 
church,  dismissed  from  Dor- 
chester church,  105;  signs 
church  covenant,  107 ;.  chil- 
dreu  admitted  to  baptism,  108; 
one  of  the  seven  pillars  of  the 
church,  109;  biographical 
sketch,  117, 118  ;  appointed  to 
keep  tavern,  141 ;  quartermas- 
ter of  Hampshire  Troop,  143  ; 
statistics,  146  ;  committee  to 
survey  county  road,  164 ;  ac- 
count with  constable,  187  ; 
tithingman,  373,  374  ;  consta- 
ble in  charge  of  Hendricks  and 
Jack,  377 ;  first  road  to  grist 
mill  through  his  lot,  379; 
granted  land  in  Manhan  Mead- 
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WOODWARD. 

ow,  461,  note  1 ;  Bubscriptiou 
to  Harvard  College,  573 ;  re- 
ferred to,  134,  556. 

Woodward,  John,  snbsoriptlon  to 
Harvard  College,  573. 

Work,  Luther,  chief  miner,  366. 

Wright,  Ijeut-  Ahel,  house  at- 
tacked by  Indians,  508. 

Wright,  Corporal  Benjamin,  and 
men  rescue  prisoners  captured 
at  DeerfiBld,;:443,  444,  note  ; 
receives  £S  reward,  444  ;  sent 
as  guard  to  Albany,  445  ;  Cap- 
tain— house  attacked  by  In- 
dians, 493 ;  sketch  of,  497-600 ; 
home  lot  on  Bridge  Street,  498 ; 
removes  to  Northfleld,  497, 
498  ;  goes'on  scouting  expedi- 
tion to  Cowasset,  498 ;  an- 
oUier  to  Lake  Champlaiu,  ib. 
and  note  ('^attacks  Indians  on 
lake,  ib.  ;  attacks  marauding 
party,  498,  499 ;  rewarded  by 
General  Court,  499 :  offers  his 
service  to  government,  499, 
500  ;  in  King  William's  War, 
5T5 ;  in  Queen  Anne's  War, 
577  ;  i-eferred  to,  497,  508,  510, 
534. 

Wright,  Benjamin,  kUled,  518. 

Wright,  Ehenezer,  committee  on 
forest  regulations,  456 ;  sewer 
commissioner,  519  ;  asks  pay 
for  services,  524  ;  committee 
for  seating  meeting  bouse,  561; 
in  King  WUliam's.War,  675. 

Wright,  Sergeant  Ebenezer,  in 
meadow  fight,  481 ;  in  CJueen 
Anne's  War,  577. 

Wright,  Elizabeth,  referred  to, 
4B3,  note.  576. 

Wright,  Hannah,  killed,  508. 

Wright,  Henry,  member  of  Oapt. 
Wright's  scouting  party,  498, 
note,  508,  note ;  wife  and  child 
killed,  ib. 

Wright,  James,  takes  freeman's 
oath,  99;  dispensation  for 
home  lot,  135  ;  statistics,  146  ; 
forfeited  grant  renewed,  187  ; 
in  Falls  fight,  574. 

Wright,  James  Jr..  committee  to 
consider  method  of  dividing 
commons,  549. 

Wright,  Joseph,  fined,  391,  note. 


575; 
577. 


WYLLIS. 
oseph,  in  meadow  fight, 
n  King  William's  War, 
n  Queen   Anne's  War, 


Wright,  Judah,  takes  freeman's 
oath,  99 ;  statistics,  146 ;  com- 
mittee to  consider  method  of 
dividing  commons,  549. 

Wright,  Judeth,  subscription  to 
Harvard  College,  573. 

Wright,  Lieut.,  wife  scalped,  508. 

Wright,  Margaret,  signs  cLnrch 
covenant,  107. 

Wright,  Samuel,  committee  to 
build  a  house  of  "correction, 
478  ;  in  Queen  Anne's  War  ,577. 

Wright,  SMnuel,  committee  to 
run  lines?  in  dividing  com- 
mons, 550.' 

Wright,  Samuel,  fined,  391,  note. 

Wright,  Samuel  Sr.s[*1655-1665], 
home  lot,  18,  80,  36  ;  chosen 
committee  to  General  Court, 
85 :  chosen  measurer  of  land, 
57;  brings  action  against 
Northampton,  66, 67 ;  contrib- 
utes land,  78 ;  an  owner  of 
fii-st  mill,  95  ;  sells  to  Alexan- 
der Edwards,  96 ;  signs  church 
covenant,  107 ;  prot^ts  against 
giving  away  sequestered  land, 
133  ;  statistics,  146 ;  to  help 
build  the  mill,  169 ;  i  account 
with  constable,  187 ;  an  en- 
gager at  Northfield,  333 ;  re- 
ferred to,  356;  site  for  saw 
mill  granted,  378 ;  subscrip- 
tion to  Harvard  College,  573. ; 

Wright,  Samuel  Jr.,  chosen  se- 
lectinan,  34,  56 ;  committee  to 
transcribe  town  records,  54  ; 
chosen  measurer,  71 ;  contrib- 
utes land,  78 ;  protests  against 
giving  away  sequestered  land, 
133 ;  statistics,  146  ;  slain  at 
Northfield,  356  ;  referred  to, 
30,  497,  576. 

Wright,  Sergt,,  referred  to,  481. 

Wurtowhan,  not  allowed  in  In- 
dian fort,  178. 

Wntohamin,  signs  deed  of  North- 
ampton, 11. 

Wnttawan,'Tield  as  hostage,  180. 

Wyllis,  Brother,  pays  towards 
purchase  of  Nonotuck,  576. 
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